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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Thk  additional  fiicts  and  obserratioiif  intiodueed  into  vaiioas 
parts  of  the  preeent  edition,  together  with  seyenl  new  cuts  and 
sections,  and  one  new  chapter,  have  consideiabiy  increased  ils 
size,  but  the  price  will  remain  the  same  ss  that  of  the  fourth 
edition. 

The  new  Chiqiter,  Nine,  relates  to  a  general  fiK^  which  has 
hitherto  almost  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists : — "  On  the 
remofral  and  disappearance  of  coal  strata,  raised  above  the  surfaoa 
of  the  ground  by  fiauilts,  and  on  the  probable  causes  of  this  re- 
moTaL"  Whether  the  causes  assigned  by  the  author  shall  be 
deemed  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  he  trusts  he  has  rendered  ft 
useful  service  to  geology,  by  directing  the  attention  of  inquirers 
to  the  subject 

On  re-examining  with  attention  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
published  twenty-five  years  since,  (1813,)  the  author  has  felt 
satisfaction  in  dbserving,  that  many  of  his  opinions  in  geology, 
which  were  then  new,  have  been  proved  to  be  correct,  by  subse- 
quent discoveries.  He  has  been  more  particularly  gratified  by 
finding,  that  his  anticipations  of  the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity, 
in  the  formation  of  metallic  ores,  and  his  suggestions  that  the  dif- 
ferent electrical  conditions  of  adjacent  rocks,  contributed  to  the 
separation  and  deposition  of  metalic  matter  in  veins,  appear  to 
have  received  a  full  confirmation,  by  the  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Crosse.  What  the  author  stated  on  this  subject  in  the 
edition  of  1813,  has  been  republished,  verbatim,  in  all  the- sub- 
sequent editions,  and  is  given  in  the  present  volume,  pp.  356, 
377 ;  to  which,  and  the  observations,  |^.  361,  362,  he  refers  the 
reader. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated, 
that  endeavors  were  made  by  some  continental  conchologists,  to 
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establish  the  doctrine,  that  fossil  conchology,  independent  of  the 
succession  and  stratification  of  rocks,  is  the  true  basis  of  geology. 
In  this  country,  attempts  to  divert  geology  from  its  proper  object, 
appear  to  be  in  some  instances  progressive.  Tn  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  organic  remains,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  mineral 
covering  of  the  globe  is  the  mere  brick  and  mortar  of  the  edifice, 
and  of  course  entitled  to  little  consideration  ;  and  in  a  definition 
of  geology,  given  in  an  ingenious  and  popular  work,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  composition,  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks 
and  strata  is  omitted,  and  the  science  is  limited  to  "  the  investir 
gatian  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  their  causes,   (See  note,  p.  3.) 

The  author  believes,  that  this  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  science,  and  he  ventures  to  maintain,  that  the 
principal  object  of  geology  is  to  investigate  the  composition  and 
contents  of  different  rocks  or  strata,  together  with  their  position 
and  arrangement,  and  their  order  of  succession.  Without  this 
knowledge,  we  can  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  whatever, 
respecting  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
undergone. 

This  may  be  made  obvious  to  any  person  of  sound  understand- 
ing, whether  he  be  a  geologist  or  not.  Suppose  him  to  pass  near 
the  steep  escarpment  of  a  hill  or  cliff,  in  which  the  strata  are  dis- 
tinctly exposed  to  view,  and  that  their  position  was  highly  in- 
clined or  nearly  vertical.  If  he  examined  them  closely,  he  might 
find  some  of  the  strata  composed  of  clay  more  or  less  indurated, 
others  of  sand  and  sandstone,  and  among  these  he  might  observe 
strata  containing  rounded  or  water-worn  pebbles,  and  some  beds 
with  oyster  shells,  or  other  species  of  aquatic  shells.  A  little 
reflection  would  convince  him,  that  these  beds  had  been  deposited 
under  water,  like  the  beds  of  mud  or  sand  in  seas  or  lakes.  If 
such  was  their  mode  of  formation,  they  must  originally  have  been 
deposited  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  strata  he  is  ex- 
amining are  now  nearly  vertical  ,*  hence  he  is  assured,  that  their 
position  has  been  changed  since  their  deposition.  Thus,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  beds,  and  their  arrangement 
in  a  vertical  position,  he  discovers  two  important  geological  events, 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  ascertained.    In  almost  all 
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descriptions,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  evidence,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  be  supported  by  references  to  the  present  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe;  this  forms  the 
basis  of  all  sound  geological  inductions.  Fossil  organic  remains, 
however  interesting  to  the  botanist  or  zoologist,  nre  chiefly  valu- 
able to  the  geologist,  by  enabling  htm  to  trace  the  succession  of 
distant  beds  where  their  continuity  is  interrupted,  and  also  to  dis- 
cover the  alternations  from 'marine  to  fresh  water  formations,  and 
in  some  instances,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  former  condition 
and  temperature  of  the  earth. 

The  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  take  place  during 
the  short  interval  of  one  generation,  are  seldom  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  effect  any  disttngiiishable  alteration  in  the  physical  out- 
line of  a  cotmtry ;  but  by  connecting  these  changes  with  those, 
which  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
proves  to  hare  taken  place  in  remote  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  un- 
roll some  pages  of  the  volume  of  nature,  that  disclose  a  pcntion 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe. 

The  investigation  of  the  past  changes  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  the  science  of  geology  j 
the  chapters  relating  chiefly  to  this  subject,  are  placed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  present  edition,  and  are  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding chapters  by  a  distinct  title  page,  and  a  brief  notice, 
Hunp«te*d,  noar  London,  March  39, 1838. 
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Part  of  Prof,  SilKman^s  Preface  to  the  American  reprint  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Editions,  vnth  a  few  verbal  alterations. 


The  Editor  believes  that  he  is  performing  a  service  to  his 
country,  by  encouraging  the  republication  of  a  work  conspicuous 
for  attractiveness  and  perspicuity,  and  for  a  style  generally  correct 
and  vigorouSj^-often  eloquent  and  beautiful.  The  author  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  independence  of  spirit,  which  carries  him 
straight  to  his  object,  without  any  servile  regard  to  previous  sys« 
tems.  His  theoretical  views  appear  to  be  generally  philosophical 
and  just,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiarly  happy. 

Speaking  in  the  character  of  a  public  instructor  of  youth,  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  my  immediate  motive  for  recommending  the 
republication  was,  that  I  might  place  in  the  hands  of  my  own 
classes,  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Geology,  which  they  would 
be  wiUing  to  read  and  able  to  understand. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Thx  present  volume  contains  above  oiie  fourth  more  letter- 
press than  the  tfaitd  edition :  being  printed  closeri  and  in  a  fuller 
page,  in  order  to  comprise  numerous  additional  £Kts,  and  the  im- 
portant discoveries  recently  made  in  gecdogy.  There  are  five 
entirely  new  cbqiterB,  beside  conaidecaUe  additions  to  most  of 
the  fonner  chapters. 

Since  the  pnblv^on  of  the  third  edition,  the  author  has  revi»*. 
ited  aevonl  of  the  localities  which  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest 
investigations ;  he  has  also  examined  certain  parts  of  England,  of 
which  the  geology  was  dubious ;  and  has  inserted  in  this  work 
SQch  alterations  as  were  deemed  necessary.  These,  howeveri 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  valuable  labcnrs  of  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish geologists,  during  the  laKt  five  years,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  different  parts  of  the  volume.  In  a  preliminary  disserta- 
tion, (m  certain  Uving  species  of  animals  that  elucidate  fossil  con- 
ch(dogy,  and  also  in  the  work  itself,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  direct  the  attention  of  geological  students  to  a  subject  hitherto 
much  neglected.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  study  of 
fossil  shells ;  but  the  character  of  the  animals  that  inhabited  them, 
or  the  power  they  might  possess  of  modifying  the  form  of  the 
shell  under  various  circumstances,  has  scarcely  been  thought  o£ 
Some  French  conchologists  are  endeavoring  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine, that  fossil  conchology,  independent  of  the  succession  and 
stratification  of  rocks,  is  the  only  true  basis  of  geology ;  and  a 
trifling  diflerence  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  is  deemed  suflicient  to 
constitute  a  new  species,  and  to  warrant  the  most  important  con- 
clusions respecting  the  age  of  rock  formations. 

If  the  same  conchologists  were  interrogated,  respecting  the 
power  which  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  shell  might  possess,  of 
changing  its  structure  when  j^aced  in  different  circumstances, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  confess  their  ignorance.  A  knowl- 
edge of  fossil  shells  is  highly  useful  to  the  geologist,  in  cases 
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where  the  superposition  of  strata  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  fossil 
shells  alone,  give  us  less  positive  information  respecting  the  an- 
cient condition  of  the  globe,  than  the  organic  remains  of  other 
classes  of  animals,  or  of  vegetables ;  because,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  all  the  species  of  molluscous  animals  tliat 
inhabited  these  shells,  may  have  been  capable  of  living  in  the  same 
medium,  and  under  the  same  conditions.  But  different  species  of 
vertebrated  animals  and  plants,  must  have  existed  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  on  land  or  in  water.  M.  Boue,  an  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  continental  geologist,  to  whose  labors  the  sci- 
ence is  greatly  indebted,  is  meritoriously  endeavoring  to  resist  the 
absurd  attempt,  to  force  fossil  conchology  into  the  chair  of  geology. 
I  trust  his  example  will  be  followed  by  English  geologists.  In- 
deed, I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  frivolous  distinctions 
introduced  by  conchologists  will  soon  pass  away,  as  those  of  min- 
eralogy have  already  passed ;  and  that  these  two  branches  of 
natural  history,  will  take  their  proper  stations,  as  auxiliaries  sub- 
servient to  geology. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  titles  to  the  new  chapters  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  that  they  comprise  various  subjects  connected  with 
important  inquiries  relating  to  the  theory  of  the  earth.  The 
opinions  of  the  author  have  not  been  rashly  advanced,  to  oppose 
or  maintain  the  systems  of  other  geologists :  they  are  the  result 
of  long-continued  reflection,  on  what  appeared  to  him  the  most 
probable  explanations  of  geological  phenomena.  The  author 
BAys  probable,  because  he  considers  that  the  words  truth  and  cer- 
tainty cannot  yet  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  geological 
theories. 

The  third  edition  of  this  work  was  republished  in  America,  in 
1829,  by  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  It  was 
commenced  without  any  previous  communication  or  acquaintance 
with  the  author.  The  author  will  be  satisfied  if  the  present  work 
should  be  thought  deserving  of  the  commendation  given  by  the 
American  editor,  of  being  "  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Geolo- 
gy, which  the  student  will  be  willing  to  read,  and  able  to  under- 
stand.'' 

Hampatead,  near  London,  April  18, 1833. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ths  first  and  second  editions  of  the  IntrodticHan  to  Oeolcgy 
were  favorably  received,  and  sold  off  soon  after  their  publication. 
The  work  has  since  been  translated  and  published  in  Germanyi 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  of  Priburg ;  but  it  has  been  bng  out 
of  print  in  this  country.  The  causes  which  have  retarded  the 
publication  of  a  third  edition  it  is  unnecessary  to  menti<to :  the 
delay  has,  I  trust,  been  favorable  to  its  appearance  in  a  very  im* 
pioved  state ;  as  I  have  been  collecting  materials  for  it^  during 
several  years,  having  visited  almost  every  situation  of  much  geo« 
logical  interest  in  our  own  island,  from  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, to  the  Grampian  Mountains  in  Scotland;  and  passed  part 
of  three  years  in  examining  the  geology  of  Savoy ,^  Switzerland, 
and  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  rock  formation  described  in  the 
present  volume,  that  I  have  not  examined  in  its  native  situation, 
and  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  former  geologists.  I  have 
also  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  collections,  and  of  profit- 
ing by  the  commimications,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists on  the  continent. 

While  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  labors  of  other  observers.  So  numerous  and  interesting 
are  the  discoveries  made  in  geology  during  the  last  ten  years, 
that,  in  order  to  present  a  concise  view  of  the  science  in  its  pres- 
ent advanced  state,  the  Introduction  to  Geology  has  been  recom- 
posed  and  all  the  chapters  are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  following  new  chapters  have  been  added: — On  Fossil 
Organic  Remains.  On  the  Principles  of  Stratification.  A  Retro- 
spective View  of  Geological  Facts.  On  the  Destruction  of 
Mountains;  and  on  the  Bones  of  Land  Quadrupeds,  found  in 
Diluvial  Depositions  and  in  Caverns.  On  the  Formation  of 
Vallejis ;  and  on  Deluges  and  Denudations. — The  Plates  are  new, 
except  Plate  IV,  and  part  of  Plate  VII. 
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The  Outline  Map  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  was, 
I  believe,  when  published  in  the  first  edition  of  1813,  the  only 
geological  map  of  England  that  had  then  appeared.  It  presents 
in  one  view  the  grand  geological  divisions  of  the  country,  with- 
out delineating  the  different  strata  in  each  division.  It  was 
thought  that  the  publication  of  this  map  in  its  original  form,  (or 
nearly  so,)  would  be  acceptable  to  those  who  wished  to  gain  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  their  own  country,  without 
entering  into  geological  details. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work,  I  have  frequently  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  geology  of  England,  by  comparisons  with  situa- 
tions I  have  examined  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  connect  the 
geology  of  our  own  island,  with  that  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy.  By  comprising  the  numerous  facts  and  observations 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  within  the  limits  of  an  elemen- 
tary work,  from  the  desire  to  be  concise,  I  may  have  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  obscure :  this  I  have  studiously  endeavored  to  avoid. 

For  any  errors  into  which  I  may  have  inadvertently  fallen,  I 
would  claim  the  candid  indulgence  of  the  reader,  in  the  last 
words  of  that  distinguished  geologist,  Horace  Benedict  de  Saus- 
8Ure,  ''  OnpetU  eire  uHle^  sans  atteindre  a  la  perfection. ^^ 

Hampftead,  near  London,  March  10, 1828. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS,  IN  1813  AND  1815,  ABRIDGED. 


In  tracing  the  pcogieas  of  knowledge,  we  may  frequently  ob- 
aenre  that  the  cidtiviation  of  particular  branches  of  science,  al 
certain  periods,  was  determined  by  causes  which  had  little  con^- 
nection  with  their  intrinsic  utility.  Fashion,  caprice,  and  the 
authority  of  eminent  names,  govern  mankind  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  on  all  other  subjects.  But,  independently  of  acciden- 
tal causes,  there  are  leading  objects  in  the  universe,  which,  as 
nations  advance  in  civilization,  seem  naturally  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  certain  sciences  in  successioiL  The  brilliancy  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  their  various  motions,  and  connection 
with  the  changing  seasons,  would  first  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
rade  philosopher ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  he  soon  began  to 
regard  them  as  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  and  attributed 
to  them  a  mysterious  power  over  human  affairs :  thus  the  heaven- 
ly orbs  became  the  objects  of  religious  adoration ;  and  curiosity, 
hope,  and  fear  lent  their  aid  to  the  early  cultivation  of  astronomy. 

Mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  astronomy  and  the  useful  arts,  that  they  naturally 
claimed  the  second  place  among  the  early  sciences. 

The  branches  of  philosophy  which  comprise  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  qualities  of  matter,  or  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  follow  next ;  and  at  a  later  period,  chemical  philosophy, 
or  that  science  which  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  elementary  sub- 
stances, of  which  all  material  objects  are  composed.  In  the  order 
of  succession,  mineralogy  and  geology  are  the  last  of  the  natural 
sciences  ;  for  though  an  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  more  im- 
portant to  man,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
universe,  yet,  previously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  of  chemistry  in  particular,  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
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kingdom  could  not  extend  much  beyond  that  of  the  rudest  peri- 
ods. Thus  we  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  precious  metals, 
and  many  of  the  mineral  treasures  which  the  earth  contains,  have 
been  the  objects  of  insatiable  cupidity  in  every  age,  yet,  till  the 
I^esent  day,  almost  all  that  was  known  of  mineralogy  was  con- 
fined to  uneducated  working  miners. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  we  may  observe,  that  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
a  hmited  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  geometry,  and  mechani- 
cal philosophy.  In  modem  Europe,  all  the  natural  sciences,  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy  excepted,  have  been  successfully  cultivated, 
and  their  progress  has  been  astonishingly  rapid ;  but  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  structure  of  the  earth  had 
scarcely  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Near  that  time, 
Lehman,  the  German,  first  observed  that  there  are  certain  rocks 
which  occupy  the  lowest  relative  situation  in  different  coimtries, 
and  that  these  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains :  hence  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  primary,  and  established  a  division  between 
them  and  the  rocks  by  which  they  are  covered,  in  which 
the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables  frequently  occur :  the  latter 
he  called  secondary.  In  our  own  country,  the  Reverend  J.  Mich- 
ell  was  the  first  person  who  appears  to  have  had  any  clear  views 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  external  parts  of  the  earth :  they 
were  made  public  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1759.  About  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  his  ^^  Inquiry 
into  the  original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth."  His  obser- 
vations were  principally  confined  to  the  rocks  and  strata  of  Der- 
byshire. Independently  of  its  speculative  opinions,  this  work 
was  highly  valuable  as  an  attempt  to  describe  the  geology  of  a 
district,  from  actual  examination.  The  great  variety  of  original 
information  it  contained,  and  its  general  accuracy,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  writer's  industry  and  ability.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error  with  the  celebrated 
Werner,  in  Saxony,  an  error  to  which  the  first  cultivators  of  ge- 
ology were  particularly  exposed, — that  of  drawing  general  con- 
clusions from  local  observations,  and  forming  universal  theories 
from  a  limited  number  of  facts. 
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Though  Mr.  Whitehunt's  hack  wai  tBLvanbly  received,  ]rel 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  centar7  geological  pnnniite  made 
little  ptogieas  in  England.  On  the  continent,  the  leBeaiohee  of 
SaoaBurBy  Fallaa,  Werner,  St  Fmd,  Dokmuen,  and  others,  had 
before  this  time  piodneed  a  powerful  interest,  and  brought  into 
the  fieU  many  active  and  enl%fatened  inquirera.  Thefintgenenl 
impolae  given  to  the  puUic  taste,  for  gedogical  investigations  in 
this  coontrjr,  was  produced  by  FJEofeamr  Playfiur's  luQiinous  and 
doipient  illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  theoiry.  The  leading  fe»- 
tme  of  this  theory,,  that  all  rocks  or  strata  have  been  either  fomied 
or  conaolidated  by  central  subterranean  fire,  was  very  warmly 
opposed ;  and  much  personal  animosity  and  many  adventitious 
circomstances  were  associated  with  the  contest,  not  highly  hon- 
orable to  philosophy,  but  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  atten- 
tkm  of  the  disputants  to  those  appearances  in  nature,  which  ftr 
Tored  or  opposed  their  different  theories. 

He  who  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  subject  fioniltsr,  runs  the 
nsk,  in  this  country,  of  being  deemed  superficial :  aplentiful  share 
(f  dullness,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  technical  precision, 
is  regarded  as  essential  proof  of  profundity.  By  prescriptive 
right,  lofig  established  in  these  realms,  dullness  and  pedantry 
guard  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Science,  and  command  those 
who  enter,  to  avert  their  eyes  from  whatever  can  elevate  the 
imagination,  or  warm  the  heart,  and  to  look  at  nature  through  a 
sheet  of  ice.  In  compliance  with  their  authority,  writers  of  in- 
troductory treatises  have  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid 
that  felicity  in  the  familiar  illustration  of  scientific  subjects,  so 
conspicuous  in  some  of  the  elementary  works  of  our  neighbors. 
Without  venturing  to  depart  too  fiur  from  established  usage,  I 
have  endeavored  to  render  geology  more  intelligible,  by  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible,  theoretical  and  technical  language,  and  by 
introducing  a  simple  arrangement,  suited  to  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  The  local  illustrations  from  various  parts  of  our 
island,  with  the  drawings,  sections,  and  map  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, will,  I  trust,  facilitate  the  study  of  geology,  and  prove  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  those  who  are  entering  on  these  inquiries : 
at  the  same  time,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  the  original 
information  this  work  contains,  respecting  the  geology  and  natu- 
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lal  history  of  England,  will  secure  it  a  candid  reception. — Edition 
of  1813. 

Several  have  been  deterred  from  the  study  of  geology  by  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  learning  its  attendant  science,  mineralogy : 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  nice  distinctions  made  by  many 
modem  mineralogists,  is  not  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  great  masses  of  matter  that 
environ  the  globe,  nor  of  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. He  who  would  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  geology, 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  specimens  of  common 
rocks,  and  the  simple  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
examine  their  external  characters  and  physical  properties,  com- 
paring them  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  best  mineralogi- 
cal  writers.  Fortunately  these  substances  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  he  may  (without  present  inconvenience)  omit  the  more  rare 
crystallizations  and  varieties,  so  much  valued  by  cabinet  philoso- 
jAers ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  received  value  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  utility.  The  pedantic  nomenclature, 
and  frivolous  distinctions  recently  introduced  into  mineralogy, 
may  gratify  vanity  with  a  parade  of  knowledge  j  but  they  are 
unconnected  with  objects  of  real  utility,  or  with  any  enlarged 
views  of  nature. 

On  hearing  the  various  names  which  mineralogists  give  to  the 
same  substance,  and  observing  the  avidity  with  which  each  new 
name  is  seized,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  hidden  charm,  the  uninitiated 
might  suppose  that  he  was  "journeying  in  the  land  of  Shinar,'^ 
and  had  fallen  in  company  with  a  set  of  masons  fresh  from  the 
tower  of  Babel,  each  one  calling  the  same  stone  by  a  different 
name,  and  glorying  in  his  absurdity.  Such  frivolities  disgust 
men  of  sense  with  the  study  of  an  important  and  interesting  sci- 
ence ;  a  science  that  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  structure  of 
the  planet  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  destined  for  our  abode, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  its  veurious  mineral  pro- 
ductions, subservient  to  the  wants  or  enjoyments  of  man  in  civ- 
ilized society. 

The  advice  of  Cicero  to  the  cultivators  of  moral  science,  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  geologists  and  mineralogists  of  the 
present  day.     "  In  these  natural  and  laudable  pursuits,  two  errors 
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ve  particidaily  to  be  avoided :  the  fint,  not  to  confomid  those 
thiogs  of  which  we  are  ignoiaiit  with  those  we  knowi  or  rashly 
fo  yield  our  assent  without  due  investigation ;  the  second|  not  to 
bestow  too  much  labor  and  study  on  obscurei  intricate  and  unpro- 
fitable subjects." — ^''In  hoc  genere  et  natundi  et  honesto  duo 
fitia  vitanda  sunt :  unum,  ne  incognita  pro  cognitis  habeamusi 
bisque  temere  assentiamur  (quod  vitium  effugere  qui  volet,  adhi- 
bebit  ad  considerandas  res  et  tempus  et  diligeotiam.)  Alterum 
est  vitium,  quod  <piidam  nimis  magnum  studium  multamque 
operam  in  res  obscuras  atque  difllciles  conferunt|  easdemque  non 
necessaiias.'' — Cic  Offic  i.  6.       ^ 
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ZZVl  DESCRIPTION   OF   CUTS   AND   SECTIONS. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  The  conformable  position  of  rocks,  a,  granite;  6,  gneiss;  e,  mica-slate; 
d  df  slate ;  z  z,  a  subordinate  bed  of  limestone  in  slate ;  2,  a  bed  of  con- 
glomerate ;  e  e,  transition  limestone  and  greywacke  ;  f  f,  coal  strata. 

Fig.  2.  A,  unconformable  massive  rocks;  a  thick  bed  of  porphyry  or  basalt  c  c, 
covering  the  transition  rocks  1,  2,  3,  and  dykes  of  porphyry  or  basalt 
intersecting  transition  rocks. — N.  B.  The  Porphyry  at  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  occurs  in  this  position ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  amygdaloidal 
basalt ;  the  middle  part  is  porphyritic,  which  passes  in  the  upper  to 
beautiful  sienite  and  common  granite.  (See  page  162.)  The  rocks  b, 
on  the  right,  represent  the  three  modes  of  basalt :  a  columnar  bed  d, 
with  a  vertical  dyke  of  basalt,  and  beds  of  interposed  basalt ;  (  is  an 
isolated  cap  of  columnar  basalt. 

Fig.  3.  Unconformable  strata  of  sandstone,  covering  coal  strata  on  the  side  of  the 
dip  B,  and  on  the  side  of  the  rise  d.     (See  page  133.) 

Fig.  4.  A  section  of  the  strata  near  Dudley,  Staffordshire,  a.  Wrongs  Nest  Hill ; 
the  two  beds  of  limestone  are  folded  round  the  hill,  as  represented  in 
the  small  compartment  b,  which  is  an  horizontal  section  of  the  two  beds 
of  limestone  a,  b ;  the  thirty  feet  bed  of  Staffordshire  coal  c  is  seen 
cropping  out  near  the  foot  of  Wren^s  Nest  Hill ;  b,  the  arrangement  of 
the  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Castle  Hill ;  d,  a  hill  capped  with  basalt. 
In  this  section  the  proportion  of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  Plate  II,  fig.  4. 

PLATt   IV. 

Fig.  1.  Arrangement  of  the  strata  from  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Castleton,  in 

Derbyshire. 
Fig.  2.  Coal  strata,  arranged  in  basin-shaped  concavities,  and  intersected  by  a  fault. 
Fig.  3.  Coal  strata  thrown  up  by  a  broad  dyke.    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 
Fig.  4.  Coal  strata  intersected  by  faults  at  different  epochs. 
Fig.  5.  Metallic  veins  in  limestone,  cut  through  by  toadstone. 

Plate  V. 
The  gigantic  Trilobile,  and  two  smaller  species. 

Plate  VI. 
Map  of  the  geology  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  section  of  the  Vale  of  Thames. 

Plate  VII. 

A  section  of  England  through  Durham  and  Cumberland  ;  a  group  of  columnar  trap 
rocks,  Cador  Idris;  ground  plans  of  metallic  veins,  &c. 

Plate  VIII. 

Living  illustrations  of  fossil  conchology : 
Fig.     1.  Cuttle-fish,  or  Sepia. 

2.  Beak  of  a  Calmar. 

3.  The  Nautilus  Pompilius  and  its  shell. 

4.  A  Scaphite. 

5.  A  Hamite. 
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It  is  with  a  view  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  geolo^cal  stadent,  and 
to  direct  his  attention  to  something  beside  the  external  form  of  sheUs,  that 
I  offer  the  following  observations. 

The  reader  who  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  conchology,  may  form 
some  general  idea  of  a  shell,  if  he  be  told  that  it  is  a  univalve,  like  a  snail 
or  a  perriwinkle ;  or  a  bivalve,  like  the  muscle  or  cockle. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  fossil  bodies  classed  with  shells,  of 
which  the  general  reader  can  form  no  notion  whatever  from  the  names ; — 
such  are  the  orthoceratite,  the  scaphite,  &c.  These  are  called  cham- 
bered cells,  from  their  being  divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  cells,  or 
chambers ;  a  tube,  called  a  siphunculus,  passes  through  the  whole  series 
of  chambers. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  these  chambered  shells  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  habitation  of  marine  animals,  like  the  bivalve  and  univalve 
shells ;  but  a  little  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  the  chambers  in  most 
of  these  shells  were  much  too  small  to  contain  the  animal,  nor  could  the 
animal  possibly  pass  from  one  chamber  to  another.  There  is,  however, 
one  living  species,  in  which  the  outward  cell  or  chamber  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  that  there  is  sufficient  space  to  contain  a  great  part 
of  the  animal.  This  is  the  nautilus  pompilius,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  See  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3,  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Owen, 
which  represents  the  animal  collapsed  in  the  last,  or  open  chamber  of  the 
shell. 

The  animab  belonging  to  the  different  chambered  shells  are  called  by 
Cuvier,  Cephalopodcs,  because  the  organs  of  motion  are  placed  round 
the  head,  and  they  wdk  with  their  heads  downwards.  The  living  spe- 
cies of  cephalopodes,  are  for  the  most  part  without  any  external  shell ; 
but  some  have  an  internal  hard  substance  without  chambers,  of  which 
the  cuttle-fish  bone  affords  a  familiar  example.  This  is  taken  out  of  the 
body  or  sac  of  the  animal — the  sepia  officinalis,  which  is  common  on  our 
coasts. 

The  general  character  of  the  cephalopodes,  as  given  by  Cuvier  in  his 
Regne  Animal,  torn,  iii,  is,  **  that  the  mantle  or  cloak  is  united  under  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  forms  a  muscular  sac,  which  envelopes  all  the 
viscera.  The  head  projects  from  the  opening  of  the  sac ;  it  is  round,  and 
has  two  large  eyes,  and  is  surrounded  (couronnee)  by  fleshy  arms  or  feet, 
which  are  conical,  and  vary  in  length  in  different  species.  These  arms 
bend  in  every  direction,  and  are  exceedingly  powerful.  On  the  surface 
of  these  arms  are  numerous  suckers,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself 
strongly  to  the  bodies  that  it  seizes  and  enfolds.  These  arms  serve  the 
animal  both  to  seize  its  prey,  to  walk,  or  to  swim.  It  walks  in  every 
direction,  having  the  head  below,  and  the  body  above.  At  the  base  of 
the  arms  is  the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with  two  strong  jaws  resembling 
the  beak  of  a  parrot,  and  also  with  a  fleshy  gizzard  like  that  of  a  bird. 
Most  of  these  animals,  when  pursued,  excrete  a  particular  black  liquor, 
which  darkens  the  water,  and  conceals  them  from  their  enemies.  There 
is  a  fleshy  funnel  placed  near  the  neck,  which  serves  the  animal  for  its 
excretions,  and  also  to  eject  the  water  that  it  absorbs  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.  They  are  of  two  sexes,  and  are  voracious  and  cruel :  as 
they  have  great  agility  in  seizing  their  prey,  they  destroy  multitudes  of 
fish  and  crustaceous  animals." 

The  Calmar.  Mr.  Needham,  celebrated  for  his  microscopic  discov- 
eries in  the  last  century,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  structure  and 
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shells  we  are  acquainted  with  (except  the  naatilus,  and  perhaps  some 
species  of  ammonites)  were  internal,  and  grew  independently  of  animal 
volition ;  and  why  naturalists  should  suppose  that  the  nautilus  constmcis 
its  own  shell,  making  one  chamber  after  another,  I  am  utterly  at  a  lorn  to 
conjecture.  It  appears  to  me  a  complete  departure,  without  any  reaaoD, 
from  what  is  known  respecting  the  spirula,  and  what  is  admitted  respedr 
ing  all  internal  chambered  shells.  The  siphuncle,  beside  its  function  of 
a  float,  so  well  explained  by  Dr.  Buckland,  is  probably  connected  with  a 
series  of  minute  vessels,  distributed  through  the  shell,  which  are  eesential 
to  its  growth.* 

Some  of  the  cephalopodes  with  chambered  shells,  must  have  been  very 
large,  as  there  arc  ammonites .  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  orthoceratitea 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  Dr.  Milne  Bxlwards  says,  that  there  are 
living  sepia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length.  The 
flesh  of  the  sepia  was  esteemed  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancients,  and  is  now 
eaten  by  the  fishermen  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

The  nautilus  pompilius,  represented  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3,  is  chiefly  inten- 
ded to  show  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shell,  a  section  of  which  is 
given,  representing  the  interior  chambers,  and  the  siphunculus  passing 
through  them.  The  animal  is  less  perfect  in  its  organization  than  those 
species  of  sepia  that  are  without  external  shells.  It  had  ninety  two  arms 
or  tentacula.t    The  nautilus  is  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  VIII,  is  the  sepia  octopedia,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Brit* 
ish  seas ;  it  differs  from  the  calmar  in  the  form  of  its  body ;  the  latter  has 
flns  and  two  feelers,  much  longer  than  the  others,  as  represented  in  the 
above  cut.     Plate  VIII,  fig.  2,  is  the  beak  of  the  calmar. 

Spirula. — If  the  figure  of  the  animal  containing  the  spirula,  as  given 
by  Blainville  from  Perron,  be  not  imaginary,  there  must  be  two  animals, 
bearing  similar  shells,  one  of  them  resembling  the  calmar.  The  shell  of 
the  spirula,  see  Plate  VIII,  fig.  11,  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  nautilus,  but 
the  whorls  do  not  touch  each  other.^ 

The  AMMONITE  (fig.  6,)  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  differs 
greatly  from  the  chambered  nautilus,  the  whorls  or  turns  being  all  distinct, 
and  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  cells  are  very  small.  The  siphunculus  is 
placed  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  shell.  In  many  species,  the  cells  are 
divided  by  indented  partitions,  as  represented  in  fig.  7;  in  other  species 
the  cells  are  undulated.  Some  ammonites  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  are 
eighteen  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Ammonites,  though  so  abundant 
in  the  secondary  strata,  have  not  been  found  in  a  recent  state,  except  the 
account  can  be  relied  upon,  of  their  having  been  discovered  in  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean. 

The  scAPuiTE  resembles  an  ammonite  partly  unrolled.  A  very  re- 
markable specimen  of  one  recently  discovered  in  France  is  represented, 

*  Tlie  stony  stem  of  the  fossil  encrinite,  when  suspended  and  dissolved  in  dilu- 
ted muriatic  acid,  discloses  a  series  of  internal  fibres  or  vessels,  and  it  is  probable 
that  onalogous  fibres  arc  distributed  through  all  internal  shells.  Indeed,  the  nau- 
tilus is  not  entirely  an  external  shell ;  a  part  of  it  is  enveloped  in  the  sac  or  man- 
tle, as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  VIII,  fig.  3. 

t  See  observations  on  the  difference  between  complexity  of  organization,  and 
perfection  of  structure.    Page  30. 

X  The  animal  that  inhabits  the  thin  open  shell,  called  the  paper  nautilus,  but 
more  properly  the  argonaut,  is  also  a  species  of  sepia ;  it  is  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.   It  is  very  rarely  found  fossil. 
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ters,  It  protrudes  a  long  foot,  and  seeks,  with  the  further  end  of  it,  some 
object  or  point  of  support,  to  which  it  fixes  it ;  the  animal  then  draws 
back  its  shell  about  two  inches  at  a  time,  till  it  has  attained  or  reached 
the  spot  where  it  desires  to  abide.     Cuvier  regards  one  of  the  tubes  a» 
suited  for  respiration  by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  the  other  for  its  eac* 
cretions.     lie  further  states,  that  bivalves  which  hare  these  tubes,  Ur0 
buried  in  mud  or  sand. 

The  animals  inhabiting  univalve  shells  are  chiefly  classed  by  Carier  a^ 
Gasteropodes,  from  their  moving  on  their  stomachs  like  snails.  In  nxMPtf 
species  of  univalves,  the  animal  has  a  head  with  two  eyes,  and  a  trunl^ 
resembling  the  trunk  of  an  elephant;  with  this  trunk  it  seizes  its  foods 
and  in  some  species  the  trunk  is  used  for  piercing  other  shells.  The  ani^- 
roal  crawls  u)X)n  a  fleshy  foot,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  hum|^ 
substance  called  an  operculum,  that  serves  as  a  door  to  close  the  shelly 
when  the  animal  withdraws  into  it.  In  many  species  of  uniralves,  t 
animal  can  fold  the  mantle  so  as  to  form  a  tube  which  protrudes  into 
water,  while  the  head  and  foot  remain  in  the  shell.  Some  species  of  uni 
valves  are  carnivorous,  others  are  herbivorous,  and  the  nature  of  their 
determines  their  residence,  either  near  the  shore  or  in  deep  water. 

Fig.  15,  represents  the  shell  and  animal  of  a  species  of  BucciDum^^ 
which  agrees  with  the  above  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  univalvv^ 
shells.     The  foot  on  which  it  crawls  is  on  the  led  hand,  with  the  oraL 
operculum  near  the  end  of  it     On  the  right  hand  of  the  figure,  at  the 
top,  the  mantle  is  represented  folded,  to  form  a  tube,  as  above  deicnbed. 

In  some  species,  both  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  the  animals  depart 
considerably  from  the  general  character  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
There  are  some  bivalves  which  have  the  cavities  of  the  shells  divided  by 
partitions,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  known  ;  and  some  univalves  hare  an 
apparatus  for  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Hippurite,  a  remarkable  Ihssil  bivalve,  with  a  deep  conical  under 
shell,  and  a  flat  lid,  is  represented  fig.  14.  It  is  classed  by  Cuvier  with 
the  oyster  family ;  and  by  Parkinmn,  with  chambered  shells.  The  na- 
ture of  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  shell  is  divided  by  transverse  septa, 
or  partitions,  on  which  account  Mr.  Parkinson  places  it  among  other  spe- 
cies of  chambered  fossils.  The  exi:stence  of  a  lid  seems  to  prove,  that  it 
was  not  nn  internal  shell,  but  the  habitation  of  the  animal. 

The  Janihina  is  a  l>eautitul  purple  colored  univalve  shell,  nearly  resem- 
bling in  form  the  snail ;  Lamarck  discovered,  that  it  could  not  crawl  on 
its  foot,  but  that  the  foot  is  covered  with  air  bladders,  which  enable  the 
animal  to  rise  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  janthina  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean ;  when  touched,  it  excretes  a  deep  purple 
liquor,  which  tinges  the  surrounding  water.  (Cuvier,  jK.  A,  tom.  iii.) 
There  are  other  animals  occupying  univalve  shells,  that  have  the  power 
of  swimming.  The  Lymnea  stagnalis,  an  inhabitant  of  ponds,  swims  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  revers^  position.  It  descends  by  com- 
pressing itself  within  the  shell,  and  expelling  the  air,  and  thus  sinks 
immediately  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Parkinson  rightly  conjectures,  that  the 
shells  resemblinsr  the  Helix,  or  snail,  in  the  older  strata,  were  constituted 
for  swimming,  like  the  janthina  :  they  could  scarcely  have  used  a  foot  for 
crawling,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  agitated  ocean. 

We  come  now  to  another  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  called  by 
Cuvier,  Radiated,    See  Chap.  II.     Some  of  the  animals  comprised  in 
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firom  those  which  lire  in  the  atmosphere.  The  luminosity  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
may  afford  light,  equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  lowest  tenants  of  the  deep. 
With  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  it  is  so  great,  at  depths  much 
less  than  what  certain  animals  do  subsist  at,  that  their  means  of  resisting 
the  effect  of  such  pressure  are  perfectly  mysterious,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not limit  the  extent  to  which  this  pressure  may  be  increased  without  the 
destruction  of  life.  Captain  Scoresby  states,  that  the  surface  of  a  whak 
which  may  amount  to  1540  square  feet,  supports  under  the  atmosphere,  a 
pressure  of  1386  tons,  but  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms  in  the  sea,  the 
pressure  b  increased  to  211,000  tons,  equal  to  the  weight  of  six  of  the 
largest  ships  of  the  British  navy,  when  fully  manned,  and  provisioned  for 
a  SIX  months'  voyage.  A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  when  sunk  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  the  sea,  is  crushed  flat :  how  then  can  the  chambered  shell  of  the 
nautilus  resist  such  a  pressure,  except  by  admitting  water  within  the  cells. 
A  cockle  shell,  if  it  closed  so  tight  as  not  to  admit  water,  would  at  great 
depths  be  crushed  by  external  pressure,  but  the  pressure  from  without 
would  be  instantly  removed  by  opening  the  shell. 

'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  some  communication  exists  between  the 
siphunculus  and  the  chambers  of  chambered  shells,  by  which  water  is 
admitted  internally,  to  resist  the  external  pressure.  It  is  true  Mr.  Owen 
could  discover  no  communication  between  the  siphuncle  and  the  cham- 
bers in  the  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
specimen  he  examined  had  been  dead  several  months,  and  was  preserved 
in  spirits. 

The  more  important  difficulty,  however,  remains  unexplained,  how  ont- 
mal  Hfe  can  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  ffreat  pressure  1  Wood,  when 
submerged  in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  about  1500  yards,  had  the  pores  so 
filled  in  a  short  time,  that  it  was  much  heavier  than  water,  and  sunk  like 
stone.  The  mysterious  principle  of  life  and  sensation,  which  the  sacred 
historian  impressively  calls  "  the  breath  of  the  Creator,"  can,  we  well 
know,  suspend  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  or  preserve  living  bodies 
from  their  influence,  but  when  life  is  withdrawn,  these  affinities  com- 
mence their  operation,  and  decomposition  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  liv- 
ing principle  has  in  some  cases  the  power  also  of  suspending  the  effects 
of  terrestrial  gravitation  or  pressure.  How  this  resistance  to  chemical 
affinity  and  to  gravitation  is  effected,  is  probably  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  discovery. 
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derings  among  the  stars,  could  not  possibly  anticipate  the  rego- 
larity  and  harmonious  simphcity  of  their  movements,  which  sub- 
sequent observations  have  demonstrated. 

Let  us  then  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  what  means  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  soUd  covering  of  our 
globe.  Were  these  means  bounded  by  the  power  of  man  to  pene- 
trate below  the  surface,  our  knowledge  must  ever  remain  very 
limited  and  imperfect ;  but  natural  operations  have  greatly  facili- 
tated our  inquiries,  and  have  broken  the  rocky  pavement  of  the 
globe,  and  raised  up  or  laid  bare  the  mineral  substances  of  which 
It  is  composed.  By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  situations 
where  the  rocks  and  strata  are  thus  exposed  to  our  research,  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  science  denominated  Geology. 

Geology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ge  "the  earth," 
and  logos  "  reason  or  discourse,"  and  signifies  the  Science  of  the 
Earth.  Werner  and  his  disciples,  and  also  some  of  the  French 
geologists,  have  changed  the  term  into  Geognosy ;  but  for  this 
change  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
established  analogies  of  language. 

Philosophers,  in  former  ages,  neglected  the  examination  of  the 
earth,  and  contented  themselves  with  vain  speculations  respecting 
its  formation ;  whereas  the  only  proper  answer  to  the  question, 
How  was  the  world  made  1  is  briefly  this — "  By  the  sdmighty 
power  of  its  Creator."  We  may  however  be  permitted,  and  in- 
deed we  are  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  secondary  causes,  that  have  been  operative  in  redu- 
cing the  surface  of  our  globe  to  its  present  state.  This  inquiry 
comprises  what  may  properly  be  denominated  Speculative  Geolo- 
gy. Nor  is  this,  as  some  assert,  entirely  useless :  the  advocates 
of  particular  systems  have  engaged  in  an  active  examination  of 
nature  to  sui)port  their  opinions,  and  have  ''  comj^ssed  sea  and 
land  to  gain  proselytes :"  thus  numerous  facts  have  been  discov- 
ered, with  which  we  should  not  have  been  acquainted  had  they 
remained  idle  in  their  studies. 

Geology  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  branch  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy;  indeed,  an  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  country 
or  continent  must  precede  any  intelligible  account  of  its  geology. 
Physical  Geography  comprises  the  extent,  form,  elevation,  and  in- 
equalities of  the  surface ;  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  and 
rivers ;  and  the  seas,  lakes,  or  natural  boundaries  by  which  the 
country  is  surrounded. 

The  geologist,  then,  directs  his  attention  to  the  three  peculiar 
objects  of  his  research.  These  have  been  already  briefly  stated, 
page  1 ;  but  it  may  be  useful  here  to  explain  them  more  fully. 

1st.  The  materials  of  which  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  is 
composed, — To  discover  these,  we  must  examine  the  mineral 
composition  and  character  of  the  [principal  rocks  and  strata,  and 
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fying  power  of  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is  ascertained  to  be  as  12 
to  13.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  exceeds  its  polar 
about  twenty  seven  miles ;  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
being  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  seven  miles,  that 
of  the  polar  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  relative  density  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  of  the  other 
planets,  is  estimated  by  the  attractive  force  which  they  exert  on 
each  other,  as  they  move  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 
The  absolute  density,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the 
earth,  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of  any  known  substance, 
may  be  nearly  determined  by  the  attractive  force  which  any 
given  mass  of  matter  exerts  upon  a  plummet  (when  suspended 
in  its  vicinity)  to  draw  it  from  a  vertical  line.*  This  will  be 
jnx)portional  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  matter  in  that  mass  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earth.  By  this  method  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  water,  or  nearly  twice  the  average  density  of  the 
rocks  and  stones  on  the  surface  ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  interior  part  of  the  earth  is  solid  ;  or,  if  it  be  cavernous,  that 
the  solid  matter  must  possess  great  density.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  iron,  nearly  in  a  metallic  state,  may  be  one  of  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  central  mass,  and  to  tliis  it  may  owe  its  mag- 
netic polarity. 

Dr.  Halley  supposed  that  the  earth  is  a  hollow  s]ihere,  contain- 
ing within  it  a  central  magnetic  globe,  and  that  the  revolutions 
of  this  globe  on  its  axis  occasioned  the  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Laplace,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  asr 
sorts,  that  the  initation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  experiments  on 
the  vibration  of  the  jicndulum,  indicate  an  increase  of  density  of 
the  mineral  beds,  as  tlicy  approach  nearer  to  its  centre,  at  least 
to  a  certain  depth  from  the  surface.  The  rapid  transition  of  mo- 
tion to  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth  during  violent  eartlnpiakes, 
renders  it  probable  tliat  there  are  cavities  filled  with  fluid  or  gase- 
ous matter,  which  extend  to  diifercnt  i)iirts  of  the  globe,  at  great 
depths  inider  the  surface. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained,  that  our  ])lanet  contains 
witliin  it  a  mass  of  igneous  matter,  the  source  of  central  heat, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  imjKirtant  agent  hi  maintainhig  the 
present  tem])erature  of  the  globe  ;  nor  are  facts  wanting  to  lend 
supix)rt  to  this  opinion.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  active  vol- 
canoes in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude ;  the 
existence  of  extinct  ancient  volcanoes,  and  of  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  in  almost  every  country  ;  and  the  numerous  hot  and  warm 
8j)rings  that  preserve  an  unvarying  temperature  for  centuries, — all 

*  A  porica  of  rxporimnnts  nro  now  in  proprcsn  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Dr. 
Airy,  to  ascertain  with  greater  accuracy  the  density  of  the  earth. 
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considered.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  has  been  differently 
estimated.  According  to  Laplace,  this  depth  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  miles,  to  account  for  the  height  of  the  tides  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation ;  but  it  is  more  generally  admitted,  that  the  average 
depth  does  not  exceed  five  miles.  No  admeasurement  by  sound- 
ings has  exceeded  the  depth  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  ocean  has  not  always  occupied  its  present  bed,  for  rocks, 
entirely  composed  of  the  shells  or  remains  of  marine  animals,  are 
found  in  almost  every  country  that  has  yet  been  explored  ;  and 
these  remains  occur  near  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  some  of  which  rise  more  than 
two  miles  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the  sea  contains  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  common  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  other  saline 
ingredients.*  The  average  amount  of  salt  in  the  ocean  may  be 
estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  one 
half  per  cent,  of  other  saline  compounds. 

The  atmos[)here  which  surrounds  the  earth  does  not  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  geologist,  except  as  an  agent  in  wear- 
ing down  the  solid  surface,  by  the  precipitation  of  rain,  and  by 
change  of  temperature.  The  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface 
formed  by  mountains  and  valleys,  aiford  frequent  op|)ortunitie8 
for  observing,  that  the  mineral  substances  of  which  it  is  compo- 
sed are  of  different  kinds  :  in  some  situations,  we  observe  strata 
of  chalk ;  in  others,  of  sandstone,  or  compact  limestone,  or  beds 
of  slate,  granite,  &c.  It  was  long  known  to  working  miners, 
that  the  different  beds  of  mineral  matter  lay  over  each  other  in 
a  regular  order  in  certain  districts,  and  that  certain  beds  were  al- 
ways found  under,  and  never  aljove,  other  |-ariicular  beds. 

The  first  observations  which  may  Ix*  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  correct  classification  of  rocks,  wore  made  by  the 
German,  Lehman,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
found  that  the  lower  rocks,  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  were 
distinguished  from  the  uj)]H?r  rocks  by  their  great  hardness,  and 
by  tl)eir  structure,  whicli  was,  for  the  most  part,  either  crystal- 
line or  slaty ;  they  were  also  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
shells  and  other  organic  remains,  and  by  the  absence  of  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  upper  rocks  or 
strata.     He  fiuther  observed,  that  many  of  the  upi)er  strata,  be- 


*  The  inquiry  has  often  been  made, — Whence  did  the  eea  derive  its  sniine  con- 
tents ?  It  has  been  supponed  by  some  writers,  tliat  the  salt  in  the  sea  has  been 
gradually  augmented  by  saline  particles  brought  into  it  by  rivers;  but  this  cause  is 
totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  immense  quantity  of  salt  existing  in  the  whole 
mass  of  the  ocean.  If  the  average  depth  of  tho  sea  be  five  miles,  and  it  contain 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt, — were  the  water  entirely  evaporated,  tho  saline 
residue  would  form  a  stratum  of  salt  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
coTering  throe  fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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iidei  oontaining  oi^;amc  remainSy  appeared  to  haro  been  formed 
df  fiagments  of  the  lover  rocks,  broken  down  and  agglutinated 
together ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that  the  lower  rocks  were  form* 
id  prior  to  the  cieaticm  of  animals,  and  he  ga^e  them  the  name 
of  PrkmUve  or  Primary ^  and  distinguished  the  upper  by  the 
name  of  Secondary.  This  grand  division,  though  too  hastily 
iMmed,  was  of  use  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  induct 
DBloralists  to  examine,  more  attentively  the  nature  and  poation 
of  the  rocks  in  different  countries ;  and,  as  their  observations  be- 
came more  extended  and  accurate,  a  more  extended  arrangement 
md  classification  was  found  necessary.  Many  of  the  earUer  geo- 
logists maintained,  that  each  bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  spK«d 
imiversally  over  the  globe,  and  that  a  series  of  beds,  in  regular 
nccesaion,  environs  our  planet,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  This 
position  is,  however,  much  too  general,  as  many  beds  of  rock 
which  are  common  in  one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  anoth- 
er ;  but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  structure  of  the  crust  of 
oar  globe  over  a  certain  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an  onion, 
if  they  were  of  different  colors,  might  not  unaptly  represent  the 
different  strata  that  cover  certain  districts. 

It  may  here  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  different  strata 
which  occur  under  each  other,  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  density  or  specific  gravity.  Coal  strata,  for  instance,  are 
often  covered  with  strata  of  ironstone,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  mora  than  twice  that  of  coal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
generally  admitted  by  geologists,  and  briefly  describe  the  princi- 
pal characters  of  each  class  ;  and,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  more  forcibly  to  the  subject,  I  shall  trace  on  an 
outline  map  the  principal  situations  in  our  own  island,  where 
rocks  of  each  class  occur,  except  the  recent  volcanic. 

All  the  different  rocks  and  strata  that  cover  the  earth's  sur- 
face may  be  arranged  under  the  following  classes : 

1.  Primary. 

2.  Intermediate,  or  Transition. 

3.  Secondary.* 
4  Tertiary. 

6.  Basaltic  and  Volcanic. 

6.  Diluvial  and  Alluvial  ground. 

This  arrangement  is  substantially  followed  by  most  geologists 
of  the  present  day,  though  with  some  modification  of  the  names. 
Several  of  the  French  geologists  class  the  lower  secondary,  inclu- 
ding the  coal  strata,  with  the  intermediate  or  transition  rocks : 
some  urgent  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  this,  which  we  shall 


*  By  some  geologists,  these  secondary  strata  are  called  **  the  older"  and  **  the 
yooDger  senes,"  temw  which  are  equally  clear  aod  intelligible. 
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subsequently  notice.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  terms 
primary,  secondary,  &c.,  that  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the 
present  state  of  geology ;  but  a  change  of  names,  which  are  in 
general  use  and  well  understood,  would  be  attend^  with  no  ade- 
quate advantage,  and  would  be  ill  suited  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  the  science  in  an  introductory  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  a  morbid  desire  to  obtain  celebrity  by  inventing  new 
nomenclatures,  should  so  much  prevail  among  some  of  the  culti- 
vators of  natural  science.  The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
simple  arrangement  of  rocks  might  be  made  without  any  material 
change  of  the  present  names,  and  he  is  persuaded  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  take  place  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 
science.     ( See  Chap.  V. ) 

Primary  or  Primitive  Rocks — were  so  called  because  no  fossil 
remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  nor  any  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
were  found  imbedded  in  them :  hence  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  The  rocks 
of  this  class  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  hard,  and  the  min- 
erals of  which  they  are  composed,  are  frequently  more  or  less 
perfectly  crystallized.  These  rocks  generally  occur  in  immense 
masses  or  beds ;  they  form  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  they  not  only  constitute  the 
foundation  on  which  rocks  of  the  other  classes  are  laid,  but  in 
many  situations,  they  pierce  through  the  incumbent  rocks  and 
strata,  and  form  also  the  highest  mountains  in  Alpine  districts. 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  when  we  see  a  mountain  or  range  of 
mountains  bounded  by  a  plain,  that  the  mineral  beds  and  strata 
of  which  these  mountains  are  formed,  terminate  at  their  apparent 
basis ;  on  the  contrary,  they*  dip  under  the  surface  at  angles  more 
or  less  inclined,  stretching  below  the  lower  grounds  and  hills,  and 
often  rising  again  in  remote  districts. 

That  primary  rocks  environ  the  whole  globe,  will  not  admit 
of  direct  proof;  but  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  that  have  been 
examined,  we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  con- 
stitute the  foundation  rock  of  every  country.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  that  the  similar  rocks  of  distant  districts  were 
formed  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  the  rocks 
called  Primary,  have  not  once  contained  organic  remains,  that 
were  destroyed  during  the  process  by  which  they  acquired  their 
present  crystalline  structure.  We  may,  however,  with  apparent 
probability,  infer  that  their  formation  was  prior  to  the  existence 
of  animals  or  vegetables  on  our  planet  in  its  present  state,  because 
the  rocks  which  immediately  cover  them,  contain  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  organic  remains  of  the  lowest  class  of  animals,  which 
are  considered  as  forming  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  animated 
beings.    On  this  account  these  rocks  have  been  called  by  the 
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Gaman  geologists^  inm$iikm  rocks,  fiom  the  supposition  that 
tbef  wexe  formed  when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  uiiinhab- 
JliUe  to  a  habitable  state. 

.  TVansUian  or  intermedkUe  radcM  are  generally  less  crystaUina 
than  the  primary;  they  contain  occasionally  organic  remains  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals,  and  also  fragments  of  rocks  of  the 
pcimary  class.  The  lower  series  of  these  rocks  are  frequently 
interpoaed  between  rocks  o£  the  primary  class,  and  those  generally 
called  secondary,  and  often  partake  of  the  character  belonging  to 
both.  The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  transition  series  are  limestone, 
date,  called  clay-slate,  and  coarse  slate,  passing  sometimes  into 
andstone,  and  conglomerate ;  this  has  been  called  by  the  Germans 
Ifmti.  w€ux£^  or  grey  wacke.  The  rocks  of  the  primary  class  and 
the  lower  transition  rocks  are  the  principal  repositories  of  metallic 
cues  \  but  in  Europe  they  contain  few  saline  or  inflammable  min^ 
ends.*  In  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt,  sulphur  and 
bitmnen  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  rocks  denominated 
primary. 

The  regular  coal  strata^  sometimes  called  Uie  great  coal  foima- 
tion,  and  by  Werner  ''the  independent  coal  formation,"  occurs 
in  certain  dutricts  of  limited  extent,  covering  the  transition  rocks, 
of  which  it  may  be  stated  to  constitute  the  upper  series,  as  no 
well  characterized  line  of  separation  can  be  traced  between  them. 
They  constitute  a  group  of  strata  composed  of  sandstone,  soft 
daty  beds  called  shale,  and  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone.  Many  of 
these  strata  abound- in  fossil  .remains  of  {dants  analogous  to  femS| 
palms,  and  reeds,  and  to  the  present  vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 

The  lower  series  of  the  transition  beds,  below  the  regular  coal 
strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
This  difference  in  the  organic  remains,  indicates  an  important 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  lower  series  of  transi- 
tion rocks  and  the  coal  strata  were  deposited.  The  lower  series 
were  for  the  most  part  formed  under  the  sea. 

Secondary  strata. — ^The  prevailing  beds  in  this  series  are  stra- 
tified limestone,  with  beds  of  clay,  shale,  and  sandstone  inter- 
posed. The  limestone  has  generally  an  earthy  texture,  and  very 
rarely  partakes  of  the  hard  and  crystalline  character  of  the  lower 
limestones.  The  fossil  remains  in  the  upper  secondary  strata  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  those  of  marine  animals,  but  of  different 
genera  or  species  from  those  in  the  strata  below  them.  It  is  in 
the  ujffer  secondary  strata  that  we  first  meet  with  remains  of  sau- 
rian or  lizard-shaped  animals,  some  of  which  were  of  immense 
size.  The  co-existence  of  dry  land,  at  the  period  when  most  of 
the  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  is,  however,  proved,  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  terrestrial  fossil  plants,  and  the  bones  of 

*  Ezeepc  we  ccmipriie  the  regnlar  coal  formation  in  the  traniition  series. 
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fresh-water  and  amphibious  reptiles,  such  as  the  crocodile  and  tor- 
toise. 

An  important  inference  respecting  the  secondary  strata  deserves 
here  to  be  noticed ;  they  appear  to  have  been  deposited  long  after 
the  lower  and  upper  series  of  transition  beds  had  been  deposited 
and  solidified,  and  after  a  series  of  convulsions  had  greatly  frac- 
tured and  displaced  the  beds  already  formed ;  for  the  secondary 
strata  do  not  lie  parallel  with  the  lower  transition  beds,  and  coal 
strata,  but  generally  cover  them  in  what  geologists  call  an  uncon- 
formable ]K>sition. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  suppose  a  niunber  of  books 
to  be  laid  regularly  ujKJn  each  other,  and  the  lowest  volume  to  be 
tilted  uj)  so  as  to  give  an  inclined  position  to  the  whole,  if  we 
then  take  other  books  and  place  them  horizontally,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  u])per  edges  of  the  inclined  volumes,  we  may  then  form  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  unconformable  position  of  the  series  of  second- 
ary strata  over  the  lower  series.  This  position  is  represented 
Plate  1,  fig.  3 :  it  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  4th  chapter.* 
The  last  of  the  upper  secondary  strata  is  chalk,  a  rock  well  known 
in  the  south  and  southeast  parts  of  England,  though  entirely 
wanting  in  the  northwest  and  in  Scotland. 

Tntiary  Strata  comprise  all  the  regular  beds  that  have  been 
de|X)sitcd  subseiiuently  to  the  clialk  strata,  on  which  they  fre- 
quently rejiose.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tertiary  strata 
were  very  limited  in  extent,  and  were  confined  to  a  few  districts 
in  Kuroj)c  ;  recent  observations,  however,  prove  that  strata  of 
this  class  cover  considerable  portions  of  the  surface  in  various 
countries,  though  there  are  other  countries  in  which  tliey  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  Tertiary  strata  are  tlie  most  recent  or  uppermost 
of  all  the  regular  rock  formations.  They  consist  chiefly  of  clay, 
marl,  limestone,  and  friable  sandstone  :  the  lower  series  of  these 
strata  contain  numerous  marine  shells,  while  some  of  the  middle 
and  up|)er  strata  contain  shells  resembling  those  found  in  our 
present  rivers,  or  in  fresh-water  lakes.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  resj)ecting  the  tertiary  strata  is,  that  some  of  them  contain 
numerous  hones  of  large  terrestrial  quadrupeds.of  the  class  Mam- 
malia ;  but  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  genera  or  species 
which  no  longer  exist  upon  the  earth. 

Volranir  and  Jiasaltic  Rocks  have  been  either  ejected  from  vol- 
canoes, or  ix)ured  out  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  rents  and  openings 
on  the  earth's  surface.  They  cover  in  an  irregular  manner  the 
rocks  of  the  preceding  classes.  In  some  situations  the  melted 
mineral  matter  has  taken  a  columnar  form  in  cooling ;  in  other 


*  Tliorc  aro  komic  Kituatioiis  in  which  the  lower  strata  have  not  hocn  subjected  to 
any  gn.at  dishw^ations  prior  to  tlie  denosition  of  the  upper  Hirata  upon  them,  for  the 
latter  occur  in  a  position  poralJol  wito  that  of  the  lower  strata. 
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sitnations  it  fills  vast  fissures,  called  by  the  miners  dykes.  Ba- 
saltic rocks  are  very  common  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island. 
Volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks  are  of  different  ages :  the  most  an- 
cient approach  in  their  nature  to  rocks  of  the  {)rimary  class,  and 
appear  to  be  chiefly  formed  of  the  same  mineral  substances,  more 
or  less  softened  by  subterraneous  heat,  and  protruded  through 
the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Diluvial  and  Alluvial, — Considerable  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  are  in  many  countries  covered  with  thick  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  or  clay,  and  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones, 
more  or  less  rounded  by  attrition.  In  some  situations  these  have 
evidently  been  transported  from  a  vast  distance,  for  frequently  no 
rock  similar  to  the  fragments  occurs  within  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  of  the  place  where  they  are  deposited.  They  indicate  the 
action  of  torrents  and  inundations,  which  have  swept  over  the 
face  of  our  present  continents.  The  French  have  given  to  these 
depositions  the  name  of  terreins  de  transport^  a  name  which  de- 
fines them  precisely,  and  involves  no  theory ;  for  it  comprises 
both  deposits  formed  suddenly  by  mighty  irruptions  of  the  ocean, 
and  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  sediment 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  in  lakes. 

The  classes  of  rocks  above  enumerated  have  their  appropriate 
mineral  productions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rocks  of  the  first 
and  fifth  classes,  their  appropriate  organic  remains ;  and  it  would 
be  as  useless  to  search  for  regular  beds  of  common  coal  in  the 
primary  rocks,  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  metallic  veins,  or  statu- 
ary marble,  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  rocks  of  the  same  class  and  of  a  similar  kind  in  distant  coun- 
tries were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  is  more  es[)cciaily  the 
case  with  rocks  that  contain  no  organic  renuiins,  such  as  granite, 
porphyry,  and  volcanic  rocks,  as  it  is  only  from  their  relative  j)0- 
sition  that  we  can  obtain  evidence  respecting  their  geoloi^ical  an- 
tiquity. Those  rocks  which  generally  serve  as  the  Ibundation  for 
the  other  classes,  are  inferred  to  be  the  most  ancient.  Strata  in 
the  same  class,  that  contaui  similar  sj)ecies  of  organic  remains, 
are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  cjx^ch,  and  to  have 
been  deix)sited  under  the  same  condition  of  the  globe ;  yet,  ad- 
mittinsr  that  certain  distant  strata  were  of  coeval  formation,  it 
may  be  proved,  that  portions  of  the  same  scries  of  strata  have 
emerced  from  the  ocean  at  different  intervals  of  time,  and  that 
certain  parts  of  the  present  continents  have  become  dry  land  at 
very  distant  and  remote  epochs.  The  period  when  rocks  or  strata 
were  first  deposited  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  period 
of  their  elevation,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  stated. 

I  shall  proceed  to  elucidate  the  situation  of  the  different  classes 
of  rocks  in  England,  by  a  reference  to  the  outline  map,  Plate  6. 
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The  waving  line  a  a  a,  extending  from  the  southwest  of  Dor- 
setshire to  the  county  of  Durham,  forms  a  striking  geological 
division  of  England :  all  the  land  on  the  east  of  this  line  is  com- 
posed of  the  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  in  which  neither 
metallic  veins  nor  regular  beds  of  mineral  coal  are  found.  The 
tertiary  strata  lie  over  the  upper  secondary,  within  the  parts 
bounded  by  the  letters  oooo.  On  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  submarine  forest  about  sev- 
enteen feet  under  the  present  high-water  level.  This  forest  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  eastward,  as  stumps  of  trees  and  roots  may 
be  seen  at  low  water  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast. 

In  various  parts  west  of  the  line  a  a  a  there  is  an  important 
change  in  the  mineral  productions ;  from  thence  to  the  line  c  c  c 
the  coal  strata  apix^ar,  and  most  of  the  princi})al  coal  districts  in 
England  occur  betwecen  the  lines  a  a  a  and  c  c  c.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  few,  if  any,  regular  metallic  veins  are  fomid  in  this  di- 
vision. The  coal  strata  and  the  lower  secondary  strata  are  also 
continued  west  of  the  line  c  c  c,  through  the  midland  and  north- 
en)  counties,  but  rocks  of  the  lower  transition  series,  occasionally 
appear  hi  this  part  of  our  island.  A  very  extensive  coal  district 
occurs  in  that  f  art  of  South  Wales  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel 
On  the  east  of  the  line  c  c  c  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  strata 
generally  incline  or  dip  to  the  southeast ;  west  of  tliis  line  they 
are  more  irregular,  and  dip  in  various  directions. 

West  of  the  part  composed  of  the  lower  secondary  and  coal 
strata,  colored  green,  we  meet  with  rocks  of  the  primary  and 
transition  classes,  in  which  metallic  ores  are  found ;  they  consti- 
tute the  alpine  parts  of  England,  }xissing  through  Cornwall  and 
Devonshu-e,  into  North  Wales,  and  tlic  northwest  i)arts  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land into  Scotland.  This  part  is  colored  red ;  rocks  of  the 
primary  class  chiefly  occur  in  the  parts  distinguidied  by  dark 
lines. 

Near  the  centre  of  England,  at  Charnwood  Forest  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  at  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, the  primary  rocks  pierce  through  the  secondary  strata, 
and  compose  two  small  districts  of  primitive  country  surrounded 
by  secondary  strata.  Also  in  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  })art  of  Ciunbcriand  and 
Westmoreland,  rocks  of  transition  or  mountain  limestone  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation  from  beneath  the  coal  strata  which  occur 
east  and  west  of  them ;  some  of  these  limestone  mountains  are 
rich  in  metalUc  ores.  Along  the  line  e  e  beds  of  rock-salt  and 
the  principal  springs  of  brine  are  situated. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  observing  this  map,  that  the 
tertiary  strata  lie  upon  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  upon  the 
transition  and  primary  rocks.    Now,  if  the  tertiary  and  second- 
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ary  strata  had  both  extended  to  the  western  counties,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
lower  series,  but  by  boring  or  sinking  through  the  upper  series ; 
and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  these  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
miner  to  pierce  through.  The  tertiary  strata,  however,  only  cover 
a  part  of  the  secondary,  and  the  secondary  do  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  lower  series ;  so  that  in  travelling  westward,  we  come  im- 
mediately upon  the  lower  strata  in  succession,  as  they  rise  from 
underneath  each  other ;  for,  as  I  before  observed,  the  general  in- 
cUnation  or  dip  of  the  beds  is  towards  the  southeast.  The  action 
of  the  sea  upon  our  coasts  and  cli£fs,  has  exposed  to  view  the  suc- 
cession of  the  different  rocks  and  strata  in  many  parts  of  our 
island,  and  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
thickness  and  direction,  and  of  the  organic  remains  pecuUar  to 
each  series. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  let  us  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  appearances,  which  afford  demon- 
strative evidence,  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  present  continents,  and  that  the  ocean  has,  in 
former  ages,  rolled  its  waves  over  what  are  now  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  earth.  Many  proofs  of  this  exist  in  our  own  island, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  calcareous  or  limestone  mountains  in  Derbyshire,  and  Cra- 
ven in  Yorkshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  through  their 
whole  extent,  fossil  remains  of  zoophytes  and  marine  animals,  but 
more  abundantly  in  some  parts  than  in  otliers.  Particular  species 
occupy  almost  exclusively  distinct  beds,  and  in  some  situations 
the  whole  mass  apjiears  a  compact  congeries  of  mineralized  or- 
ganic remains.  Over  these  vast  beds  of  ancient  limestone  occur 
a  series  of  sandstone  strata  and  shale,  containing  almost  exclu- 
sively remains  of  terrestrial  vegetables  associated  with  beds  of 
coal.  Above  this  series  we  meet  with  other  calcareous  strata, 
containing  remains  of  fish  and  enormous  reptiles  of  the  saurian  or 
lizard  tribe,  intermixed  with  nmncrous  species  of  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells,  but  of  ditferent  genera  or  species  from  those  living 
in  the  present  seas.  Again,  in  the  uppermost  or  tertiary  strata,  we 
meet  with  bones  and  teeth  of  land  ([uadrupeds  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, some  of  which  belong  to  unknown  genera,  and  nearly  all 
to  unknown  species.  Among  these  are  the  bones  of  large  ani- 
mals, as  the  mastodon,  the  ele])hant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  the  gigantic  ta{)ir.  These  large  animal  remains 
occur  chiefly  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  or  in  caves.  In  the  latter 
situation  they  are  abundantly  mixed  with  bones  of  smaller  quad- 
mpeds,  of  which  the  species  no  longer  exist  in  England. 

The  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  the  outer  range  of 
the  Alps,  contain  beds  filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
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many  of  which  I  have  examined,  and  found  to  be  similar  to  those 
in  the  secondary  strata  in  England.  In  the  Alps  they  occur  at 
the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Similar  phenom- 
ena are  observed  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  oi^anic  remains  occur  in  the  Andes, 
at  the  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  distinct  characters 
of  the  animals  found  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  in  these  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  in  those  of  our  own  country,  prove  that  they 
were  not  brought  into  their  present  situation  by  any  sudden  in- 
undations, which  would  have  mixed  different  orders  of  animals 
together.  The  beds  which  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of 
animals  of  the  same  species,  must  have  remained  for  ages  under 
the  ocean ;  for  these  animal  remains  often  compose  nearly  the 
whole  substance  of  a  bed  of  limestone  of  great  thickness,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  limestone  called  coral-ragg  at  Steeple  Ashton. 

The  fossil  remains  of  species  of  animals  not  now  in  existence, 
entombed  and  preserved  in  solid  rocks,  present  us  with  durable 
monuments  of  the  great  revolutions  which  our  planet  has  under- 
gone in  former  ages.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  period  when  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  have  covered  the  summits  of  our  highest 
mountains,  and  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  admit  one  of  two 
conclusions, — either  that  the  sea  has  retired  and  sunk  far  below 
its  former  level,  or  that  some  power  operating  from  beneath,  has 
Ufted  up  the  islands  and  continents,  with  their  hills  and  moim- 
tains,  from  the  watery  abyss,  to  their  present  elevation  above  its 
surface. 

These  organic  remains  present  also  undeniable  proofs  of  an- 
other fact  equally  hiteresting.  Every  regular  stratum  in  which 
they  are  disseminated  was  once  the  uppermost  rock,  however 
deep  it  may  be  below  the  present  surface,  or  with  whatever  rocks 
it  may  now  be  covered.  This  inference  is  not  the  less  conclusive, 
whether  we  suppose  that  the  animals  lived  and  died  where  their 
remains  occur,  or  whether  they  were  aggregated  and  carried  by 
marine  currents  into  their  present  situation.  Hence  we  learn  that 
the  secondary  strata  were  formed  in  succession  over  each  other, 
and  thus  these  fossil  remains  preserve  the  records  of  the  ancient 
condition  of  our  planet,  and  the  natural  history  of  its  earliest  in- 
habitants. The  miknown  causes  by  which  zoophytes  and  differ- 
ent genera  and  sj)ecies  of  testaceous  animals,  of  reptiles,  vegeta- 
bles, and  mammiferous  quadnipeds  were  buried  in  different  strata, 
have  operated  in  succession  at  different  intervals  of  time ;  for  we 
do  not  find  the  remains  of  different  classes  confusedly  intermixed 
together,  except  in  beds  of  clay  or  gravel,  near  the  siu'face,  or  in 
fragments  of  various  rocks  which  have  been  broken  down  and 
subsequently  united.  Bones  of  vertebrated  animals,  or  such  as 
had  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  have  never  been  found  in  the 
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tion  with  the  present  fact.  The  skeleton  from  Guadaloape  is 
described  as  having  been  found  on  the  shore  below  the  high  wa- 
ter mark,  among  calcareous  rocks  formed  of  madrepores,  and  not 
far  from  the  volcano  called  the  Souffriere.  The  bones  are  not 
petrified,  but  preserve  the  usual  constituents  of  fresh  bone,  and 
were  rather  soft  when  first  exposed  to  the  air.  Specimens  of  the 
stone  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  that  were  chipped  from  the 
same  block,  present,  when  examined  with  a  lens,  the  appearance 
of  smooth  grains,  consisting  of  rounded  fragments  of  diells  and 
coral,  aggregated  and  united  without  any  visible  cement. 

We  have  an  example  of  a  similar  formation  of  calcareous  sand- 
stone on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  composed  entirely  of  minute 
fragments  of  shells.  In  the  Arundel  papers,  there  is  mention  of 
an  inundation  of  sand,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the  coast 
near  St.  Ives  in  the  twelfth  century :  it  is  also  known  by  ord 
tradition,  that  whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a  period 
not  very  remote ;  and  at  this  very  day,  upon  the  shifting  of  the 
sands  by  high  winds,  the  tojxs  of  houses  may  occasionally  be 
seen.  In  several  parts  of  the  coast,  this  sand  is  seen  passing  into 
the  state  of  comjxict  rock,  very  difficult  to  break ;  and  it  is  even 
used  for  building  stone.  Entire  shells  of  land  snails  and  firag- 
ments  of  slate  occasionally  occur  in  it.*  When  I  was  in  the 
county  I  examined  numerous  si)ecimens  of  the  rock  with  a  lens, 
and  compared  them  with  a  s|:)ecimen  of  the  Guadaloupe  sand- 
stone that  I  had  with  me,  and  they  appeared  closely  to  resemble 
each  other.  Dr.  Paris,  in  an  interesting  {laper  read  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Cornwall,  ascribes  the  consohdation  of  the  sand- 
stone to  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  iron,  from  the  decom- 
posing slate  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Instances  of  the  consolidation 
of  beds  of  loose  sand  are  common  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  It  can- 
not therefore  excite  surprise,  that  in  a  volcanic  island  like  Guada- 
loujie,  subject  to  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, and  impetuous  hurricanes,  human  bodies  should  occasion- 
ally be  discovered,  that  have  been  envelojx^d  in  driving  sands, 
which  have  subsequently  become  indurated.  The  situation  of 
this  skeleton  near  the  sea  shore,  the  state  of  the  bones,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  take  away  the 
probability  of  their  high  antiquity. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  according  to  Sir  William 
Jones  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  accoimt 


there  can  be  little  doubt^  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  approximate 
to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

The  bone  was  not  mineralized,  though  very  hard.  The  absence  or  extreme 
rarity  of  human  bones  in  these  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  or  in  caves  that  contain 
the  remains  of  large  land  quadrupeds,  is  fur  more  extraordinary  tliaii  their  nou-oc- 
currcncc  in  the  regular  strata  that  cover  our  present  continents. 

*  See  Guide  to  Mount's  Bay  and  Uie  Land's  End. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  FOSSIL,  ANIMAL,  AND   VEGETABLE    REMAINS,  OR  PALE- 
ONTOLOGY/ 

Opinions  of  early  Naturalistfl  respecting  Petrifactions. — On  the  Process  called  Pe- 
trifaction.— Experiment  of  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  Petrifaction  of  recent  Bones. — Lit- 
ing  Reptiles  occasionally  found  in  solid  Stone. — Remarkable  Difference  in  the 
Condition  of  Fossil  Remains  in  adjacent  StraU ;  Instance  of  this  at  Westbuy 
Cliff,  Gloucestershire.— The  four  grand  Divisions  of  the  Animal  Kin^rdom.— 
Distribution  of  the  Remains  of  certain  Classes  and  Orders  of  Animals  in  each 
Division  through  the  different  Rock  Formations.— Fossil  Elephant  proTdd  to 
have  been  an  Inhabitant  of  cold  climates.— On  Vegetable  Petrifiu^tions  in  the 
Transition,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  Strata.— On  the  Progression  from  lower  to 
higher  Forms  of  Organic  Structure. 


Paleontology,  a  term  lately  introduced,  comprises  fossil  Zool- 
ogy and  fossil  Botany,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  appear  to  the 
student  to  have  little  im/mediaie  connection  with  Geology ;  the 
auihor  has  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter  given  a 
sum/mary  of  the  proofs  which  organic  remains  afford  of  the  former 
condition  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 


If  it  had  been  predicted  a  century  ago,  that  a  vohimc  would 
be  discovered,  containing  the  natural  history  of  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe,  who  flourished  and  perished  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  with  distinct  impressions  of  the  forms  of  genera  of 
animals  no  longer  existing  on  the  earth, — what  curiosity  would 
have  been  excited  to  see  this  wonderful  volume !  how  anxiously 
would  philosophers  have  waited  for  the  discovery  ?  But  this  vol- 
ume is  now  discovered ;  it  is  the  volume  of  Nature,  rich  with  the 
sjx)ils  of  primeval  ages,  unfolded  to  the  view  of  the  attentive  ob- 
server, in  the  strata  that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The 
numerous  and  varied  forms  of  organic  beings,  whose  remains  are 
there  distinctly  preserved,  sometimes  differ  so  much  in  structure 
from  any  known  genera  of  animals,  that  we  can  scarcely  hazard 
any  probable  conjectures  respecting  their  modes  of  existence. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  forms  of  unknown  animals  that  we  discover 
in  the  different  strata ;  we  also  learn  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  they  first  appeared  on  the  globe. 


*  Palcontulogy,  from  tbe  Greek  Palaios  ancient,  and  ontology  tlie  science  of 
beings. 
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It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  that  these  fossil 
oiganic  remains  have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is 
true,  that  in  remote  times,  the  occasional  discovery  of  shells  and 
bones  of  large  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  did  not  escape  the  at* 
tention  of  philosophers ;  but,  the  shells  were  supposed  to  belong 
to  species  now  living,  and  the  bones  to  a  gigantic  race  of  men, 
that  perished  during  some  great  inundation,  or  had  been  buried 
by  earthquakes.  Other  hypotheses,  equally  remote  from  trutby 
serve  to  show  how  Uttle  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  this  de- 
partment of  Natural  History.  The  celebrated  botanist,  Toume* 
fort,  from  the  regularity  of  form  in  many  fossil  remains,  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  they  were  stones  that  grew  and  vegetated 
from  seeds.  "  How  could  the  Comu  AmmojiiSy^  he  observesy 
"which  is  constantly  in  the  figure  of  a  volute,  be  formed  without 
a  seed  containing  the  same  structure  in  the  sroall,  as  in  the  larger 
forms  ?    Who  moulded  it  so  artfully,  and  where  are  the  moulds  I  '* 

As  fossil  organic  remains,  particularly  shells  and  zoophytes,  are 
found  many  hundred,  and  even  thousand,  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  first  inquiry  that  naturally  su^ests  it- 
self \s^  how  did  they  come  there  ?  It  is  impossible  that  the  ani- 
mals when  living,  or  their  exuvias  when  dead,  could  pass  through 
such  vast  depths  of  solid  rock.  A  few  of  them  might  fall  into 
vertical  fissures,  and  remain  there,*  but  they  could  never  in  this 
way  enter  into  strata  almost  entirely  composed  of  organic  remains. 
Besides,  the  strata  now  deep  under  the  dry  ground  are  chiefly 


•  InsianccH  of  reptiles  found  living  in  the  midst  of  solid  stone  sometimes  oerur. 
At  the  colliery  on  Rothvvell  llaigh,  near  Leeds^  a  living  lizard  or  newt  was  found 
io  a  bed  of  eoal  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  surface. 
I  saw  it  in  the  year  le<l'J,  soon  after  its  discovery  ;  it  was  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
was  about  fiveinrhes  in  length.  I  could  not  perceive  tiiat  it  differed  from  the 
living  fipecies.  The  animal  had  probably  crept  into  the  mine  along  one  of  the 
levels  that  drain  off  the  water,  or  clown  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  specimen  ig 
now  in  the  pos.«ession  of  the  Rev.  A.  Sharp,  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  all  instan- 
ces wlicrc  toads  have  been  found  in  solid  stone,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  entered  through  fissures  that  have  been  subsequently  closed.  That  these 
an'unals  will  live  without  food  for  a  great  number  of  years,  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstaixce : 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Blacket,  of  Britten  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  had  one  ceMar 
which  was  only  opened  once  a  year,  as  it  contained  some  particularly  choice 
H'inc  which  was  never  brought  to  table  but  on  the  annual  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, which  was  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  or  St.  Thomas's  day.  The  butler,  when 
taking  out  the  wine,  observed  a  small  toad  crawling  along  the  stone  Hoor.  He 
placed  the  toad  under  a  wine  bottle,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  till  he  went  into 
the  cellar  the  following  year,  when,  on  removing  the  bottle,  he;  was  much  sur- 

grised  to  see  the  toad  immediately  crawl.  This  circumstance  he  mentioned  to 
>ir  Thomas,  who  descended  with  his  visiters  into  the  cellar  to  look  at  the  toad, 
after  which,  the  bottle  was  replaced,  and  the  poor  animal  was  kept  a  close  pris- 
oner till  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  again  uncovered,  and  found  alive  as 
before.  The  same  annual  experiment  was  continued  for  more  than  twenty  five 
yearSf  when  the  wine  was  exhausted,  the  cellar  cleared,  and  the  toad,  who  was 
nil!  living,  was  thrown  out  of  doors.  Having  heard  of  this  circumstance  fi^om  a 
person  who  had  lived  in  the  fiimily  part  of  the  time,  I  questioned  the  old  butlot 
fe^>ectiog  it,  aod  he  foUy  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  stoiy. 
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filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals ;  nor  do  we  generally, 
find  these  animal  remains  confusedly  aggregated ;  difierent  ge- 
nera or  species  occupy  particular  strata,  or  are  associated  with 
certain  gonera  or  species  of  the  same  class,  and  never  with  others. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  they  were  not  brought  into  their  pres- 
ent situations  by  vast  inundations  and  buried  under  the  earthy 
matter  which  a  subsequent  inundation  cast  over  them.  Neither 
could  zoophytes,  fish,  or  large  reptiles,  or  the  inhabitants  of  bi- 
valve or  univalve  shells,  have  lived  and  fiourished  in  the  midst 
of  solid  stone.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
each  stratum  which  contains  these  organic  remains  was  once  the 
uppermost  covering  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  animals,  for  the 
most  part,  lived  and  died  near  where  their  bones  or  shells  are 
now  found,  and  were  covered  by  successive  depositions  of  strata, 
on  which  following  races  of  living  beings  flourished,  and  in  like 
manner  left  their  remains. 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances  found  imbedded  in  rocks,  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  and  hence  have 
been  called  i)etrifactions.  The  process  of  petrifaction  consists 
in  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  pores  of  bone  or  ve- 
getables. In  some  instances,  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  has 
been  almost  entirely  dissolved  or  removed,  and  the  mineral  mat- 
ter so  gradually  substituted,  as  to  assume  the  perfect  form  of  the 
internal  structure  either  of  the  plant  or  animal. 

The  process  of  petrifaction  may  be  more  rapidly  effected  than 
has  generally  been  supix)sed.  In  the  year  1817, 1  paid  a  visit  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  at  Berkley,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  made  several  experiments  upon  recent  bones,  by  burying 
them  in  the  dark  mud  from  the  lias  clay :  in  less  than  twelve 
months  the  bones  became  black  throughout,  and  when  dry,  they 
were  harder,  heavier,  and  more  brittle  than  recent  bone,  and  the 
surface  was  shining.  The  specimens  which  he  showed  me,  jMre- 
sented  the  same  appearance  as  the  fossil  bones  in  the  lias  clay. 
The  eftect  was  probably  produced  so  speedily  by  the  presence  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  saline  ingredients  with  which  tliat 
stratum  abounds.  As  this  stratum  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  secondary  series,  for  the  large  animal  remains  which  it  con- 
tains, particularly  of  the  saurian  or  Uzard  order,  and  as  the  bones 
are  frequently  covered  with  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  I 
will  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  these  crystals,  or  incrustations  of  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  are  formed.  The  stratum  before  mentioned,  contains  much 
sulphate  of  iron  or  green  copperas  in  solution.  I  suppose  that 
the  carbon  in  the  animal  matter  had  decomposed  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  their 
nascent  state  had  united,  and  formed  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
pyrites.     I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  an  account  by 
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Mr.  Pepys^  of  some  mice  having  by  accident  been  immersed  in  a 
jar  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron :  how  long  they  had 
lain  there  was  unknown  ;  but  the  remains  were  partly  covered 
with  small  crystals  of  pyrites,  which  could  only  have  been  formed 
in  the  manner  above  suggested.  The  stone  surrounding  the  or- 
ganic remains  in  the  lias,  I  have  observed  to  be  considerably 
harder  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same  stratum.  The  organic 
remains  of  zoophytes  and  shells  in  limestone  strata,  are  also  gene- 
rally harder  than  the  stone  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  and  on 
this  account,  when  the  stone  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
a  long  time,  the  organic  remains  rise  above  the  surface. 

Organic  remains  are  generally  colored  by  the  strata  in  which 
fliey  are  imbedded ;  in  roe-stone,  chalk,  and  the  upper  fresh  wa- 
ter limestone,  they  approach  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white  : 
in  lias,  bituminous  shale,  and  dark  limestone,  they  incline  to 
black ;  and  the  shells  in  bituminous  shale  are  sometimes  filled 
with  bitumen  in  a  fluid  state.  In  the  strata  above  chalk,  the 
bones  and  shells  retain  their  original  constituent  parts  very  little 
changed ;  in  chalk,  and  all  the  strata  under  chalk,  the  organic 
remains  are  more  or  less  comijletely  impregnated  with  mineral 
matter.  The  outer  crust  or  shell  of  many  chalk  fossils  is  calca- 
reous, and  the  internal  part  filled  with  flint.  In  some  cases  we 
meet  with  an  internal  cast,  formed  in  the  cavity  of  a  crustaceous 
animal,  and  the  external  covering  has  disapp^ured :  in  other  in- 
stances, the  shell  or  crust  of  the  animal  has  formed  a  mould  in 
the  stone,  into  which  mineral  matter  has  been  subsequently  infil- 
tered,  and  has  thus  made  an  external  cast. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  attention,  that  some  animal  remains 
contain  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  spines,  perfect  and  unbroken : 
this  proves  that  the  mineral  matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
was  deposited  in  a  finely  comminuted  state,  and  in  a  tranquil  sea. 
In  some  instances,  the  most  delicate  shells  are  regularly  arranged 
in  the  same  position  in  which  the  animals  lived  and  died,  while 
the  animal  remains  in  the  strata  above  or  below  them,  are  broken 
and  confusedly  aggregated  together.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  I  have  ever  observed,  occurs  at  Westbiuy 
Cliff*,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  about  seven 
miles  below  Gloucester.  It  is  a  low  cliff*,  nearly  perpendicular ; 
the  lower  part  is  composed  of  what  is  generally  called  red  marl, 
over  which  are  the  lower  beds  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone  and 
clay,  called  lias.  A  few  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  lias  and 
red  marl,  there  is  a  tliin  stratum  of  dark  micaceous  sandstone, 
entirely  filled  with  bones,  and  the  teeth  of  the  shark,  and  ani- 
mals of  the  saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  broken  and  intermixed  in  the 
greatest  imaginable  disorder.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff*, 
not  many  feet  above  the  stratum  filled  with  bones,  there  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  whitish  argillaceous  limestone,  called  white  has, 
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which  is  filled  with  the  most  delicate  minute  bivalve  shells,  al- 
arranged  in  the  same  position,  without  any  intermixture  with 
shells  of  other  species. 

Facts  like  these  are  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
geologist,  as  they  mark  in  a  striking  manner  the  sudden  Gcmvul- 
sions  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  at  different  periods  un- 
dergone. 

The  stratum,  with  aggregated  bones  of  saurian  animals,  ap- 
pears again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust  Passagd^ 
where  the  junction  of  the  lias  and  red  ground  may  also  be  ob- 
served ;  but  I  could  not  discover  there  any  trace  of  the  white  lias 
bed  with  the  bivalves,  similar  to  those  at  Westbury  Cliff. 

Some  of  the  more  delicately  constructed  animals,  and  the  fidi 
whose  bodies  are  found  entire,  imbedded  in  stone,  appear  to  have 
been  instantaneously  destroyed  and  enveloped  in  mineral  matter, 
before  the  putrefactive  process  could  commence.*  The  process 
of  petrifaction  must  also,  in  some  instances,  have  commenced 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  In  some  spe- 
cimens of  fossil  fish  from  chalk,  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Mantell  of 
Lewes,  the  stomach  is  uncompressed,  and  is  filled  with  mineral 
matter. 

In  tracing  the  different  animal  remains  that  occur  in  the  lower, 
the  middle,  and  the  upper  strata,  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  first  apj)eaxance  of  any  of  the  different  divisions  and 
classes  of  animals,  and  of  the  orders,  genera,  or  s{iecies  belonging 
to  each  division.  In  the  luminous  arrangement  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
in  his  Re^-ne  AnimnL  all  animals  arc^  distributed,  according  to 
their  organization,  into  four  grand  divisions — Vericbrated,  Molr 
lusrmis.  Articulated^  and  RtuHated. 

1st,  Vertebra tcfl. — Animals  which  have  a  skull,  containing  the 
brain,  and  a  s|>ine  or  back  l)one,  containitig  the  ))rinci}>al  tnnik  of 
the  nervous  system,  commonly  called  the  spinal  marrow :  they 
have  red  blood.  This  division  comprises  the  mammalia,  (or  an- 
imals that  suckle  their  young,)  binls,  re])tilos,  and  fishes. 

2d,  Molluscous. — ^Animals  in  this  division  have  no  internal 
skeleton :  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which,  in  many 
species,  is  covered  with  a  shell.  The  nervous  system  and  viscera 
are  comix)sed  of  detached  masses,  luiited  by  nervous  filaments ; 
they  possess  only  the  senses  of  feeling,  taste,  and  sight ;  but  many 
species  want  the  latter.  They  have  a  complete  system  of  circu- 
lation, and  particular  organs  for  respiration.    AnimaJs  with  bivalve, 


*  In  the  Museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  there  is  a  largo  speciraen  of 
two  fussil  fish,  which  are  supposed  to  havp  been  destroyed  and  covered  with  min- 
eral matter,  when  one  of  them  was  in  the  verj'  act  of  swallowing  the  other ;  but 
an  inspection  of  the  specimen  inclined  me  to  infer,  tliat  the  two  heads  had  been 
prewed  together  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  stone  deposited  upon  them. 
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tmivalye,  or  with  chambered  shells,  belQiig~to  this  divisioii ;  bat 
many  molluscous  animals  have  no  s^ell. 

3dy  Ariiculaied.'^'To  this  division  belong  woims,  crustaceous 
animals,  and  insects :  their  nervous  system  consists  of  two  long 
cbnrds,  ranging  along  the  body,  and  swelling  out  in  different 
puts  into  ganglions  and  knots.  Wonna  having  their  bodies  com- 
posed of  rings,  are  called  annelides ;  they  have  red  blood :  some 
qpecies  inhabit  a  calcareous  tube,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  exu- 
dation. 

4th,  Radiaiei — comprises  all  the  animals  which  were  by 
fomier  naturalists  called  ssooj^ytes,  or  animal  plants,  as  the  coral- 
lines, &c.  which  were  long  mistaken  for  marine  vegetables.  In 
animals  of  this  division,  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  di»- 
posed  circularly  around  a  centre  or  axis.  They  have  no  distinctly 
marked  nervous  system,  and  the  traces  of  circulation  in  many  spe- 
cies can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this  divi- 
sion have  no  power  of  locomotion,  as  madrepores  and  encrinite& 
Others,  as  the  echinus,  possess  a  very  complex  oi^ianization,  and 
the  power  of  moving  from  {dace  to  place  on  their  spines,- which 
serve  them  for  feet 

In  describing  the  order  in  which  the  organic  remains  belong- 
ing to  each  of  these  grand  divisions  are  distributed  through  the 
different  classes  of  rocks,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin 
with  the  lowest. 

RadifUed  Afdmals^  such  as  encrini  and  madrepores,  have  left 
their  remains  abundantly  dispersed  through  rocks  of  the  transi- 
tion series  :  many  of  the  strata  appear  almost  entirely  composed 
of  their  mineralized  exuviae,  but  generally  in  a  broken  state. 
The  chain  coral  occurs  occasionally  in  transition  limestone.  Other 
genera  of  radiated  animals  occur  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
limestone,  but  seldom  in  sufficient  abimdance  to  compose  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  a  stratum.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
coralline  animals  are  forming  extensive  calcareous  rocks  in  our 
present  seas.  Some  genera  and  species  of  radiated  animals  which 
abound  in  transition  rocks,  have  not  left  their  remains  in  any  of 
the  upper  strata;  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  long 
been  extinct.  In  some  instances  the  inference  is  not  correct ;  the 
Madrepora  sfylitia,  so  common  in  transition  Umestone,  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata ;  but  a  living  animal 
of  this  species  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  pentacrinus,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  encri- 
nus  by  its  pentagonal  stem  and  branches,  makes  its  first  distinct 
appearance  in  the  lias,  but  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  upper 
strata,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  uppermost  formations :  hence 
it  was  long  supposed  that  the  species  was  extinct.  A  living  pen- 
tacrinus has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
stem  and  branches  in  a  perfect  state  have  been  sent  to  this  coun- 
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try ;  and  still  more  recently  a  living  pentacrintis  was  fomid  in  the 
Cove  of  Cork.     See  pi.  8,  fig.  17. 

The  genus  echinus  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
the  secondary  strata,  and  various  species  are  continued  into  chalky 
which  abounds  with  remains  of  tliis  animal  in  high  pi^eservatioiL 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  scarcely  any  calcareous  stratum  abound- 
ing in  marine  organic  remains  has  been  examined,  in  which  re- 
mains of  some  s{)ecies  of  radiated  animals  may  not  be  foimd. 

Articulated  Animals. — Some  siKJcies  of  worms  (anncUdes)  in- 
habiting tubes,  have  left  their  remains  in  the  upper  secondeury, 
and  tertiary  strata:  remains  of  cmstaccous  animals  (crabs,  &c.) 
are  not  niunerous  in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  where  they  first 
occur ;  but  they  are  more  common  in  chalk  and  the  tertiary  beds 
of  clay  covering  chalk.  One  of  the  very  first  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  appears  to  have  been  a  cnistaceous  aquatic  animal,  called 
in  England  the  Dudley  fossil,  from  its  being  first  noticed  in  the 
transition  limestone  near  that  town.  Its  more  appropriate  name 
is  the  Tyilobite,  from  the  three  parallel  lobes  or  divisions  of  the 
body,  with  ranges  of  transverse  ventral  fins,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  under  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  largest  species  are  found 
in  the  slate  quarries  at  Angers,  in  France.  A  specimen  in  my 
possession,  from  that  place,  measures  seven  inches  in  length :  the 
body  has  taken  the  flat  form  common  to  almost  all  fossils  fomid 
in  slate,  (see  Plate  5 ;)  it  scarcely  rises  more  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  above  the  surface  of  the  slate ;  the  upi)er  slate  contains  the 
impression  or  mould  of  the  animal.  To  this  species  Guettard  has 
given  the  name  of  Ogys^es,  from  its  occurrence  among  the  most 
ancient  rock  formations  that  contain  vestiges  of  organic  life. 

The  remains  of  winged  insects  have  sometimes  been  found  in 
the  secondary  strata  in  England,  particularly  in  the  calcareous 
slate  of  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire,  where  numerous  impressions  of 
the  elytra,  or  hard  cases  which  cover  the  wings,  of  coleopterous 
insects  occur.*  Professor  Buckland  very  ingeniously  conjectiues 
that  these  winged  insects  might  serve  as  food  for  the  flying  hzards 
(Pterodfictyli)  that  are  found  in  the  same  strata,  and  were  cotem- 
poraneous  with  tliem.  Of  all  the  four  crand  divisions  of  the  ani- 
nud  kingdom,  the  Articulated  has  supplied  the  smallest  luunber 
of  fossil  organic  remains. 

Molluscous  Animah, — Slicllsof  tliese  animals,  chiefly  bivalves, 
occur  in  the  liimstones  of  the  transition  series ;  but  the  number 
of  the  s|x,»cie8  is  com}«initively  small.  Some  chaml^red  shells, 
particularly  oithoccratites,  are  found  in  transition  limestone. 

In  the  secondary  strata  that  cover  the  transition  series,  shells  of 
molluscous  animals,  both  bivalves  and  univalves,  are  more  abund- 
ajit,  and  the  number  of  the  species  is  greatly  incre,ased. 

*  TJie  wing  of  an  insect,  about  tlio  size  of  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  wan  found  deli- 
cately i»n.'»ervcd  in  a  nodult*  of  ironstone,  from  tlic  coal-fields  of"s?hroi»*iliirc.  It  is 
in  the  MantoUiau  Museum  ut  Brighton. 
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Ruin  the  lower  stiatackf  this  aeries  that  chambered  shells,  siich 
as  nantiUtes  and  aimnonites,  first  become  numerous ;  some  species 
are  continued  into  the  chalk  strata,  but  no  ammonites  are  found 
in  the  strata  above  chalk.  Trochiform  or  top-shaped  spiral  uni- 
valve diells  first  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  series, 
but  beocxne  more  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series.  In 
the  tertiary  strata  above  chalk,  the  species  of  univalve  shells 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  bivalves :  in  the  lower  strata,  the  re- 
T»se  is  the  case.  We  may  fiirther  remark,  that,  as  the  tertiary 
strata  are  the  most  reeent  of  regular  rock  formations,  so  the  or- 
ganic remains  which  they  contain,  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  diells  of  molluscous  animals  living  in  our  present  seas,  than 
what  are  found  in  the  more  ancient  strata.  Some  of  the  shells  in 
the  ui^)er  part  of  the  teitiary  strata,  appear,  indeed,  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  existing  species. 

The  dififerent  classes  and  orders  of  molluscous  animals  that 
have  left  their  remains  in  the  lower  and  the  upper  strata,  doubt- 
less possessed  each  the  peculiar  organization  that  best  enabled 
diem  to  exist  and  multi|dy  under  the  peculiar  condition  of  our 
fianet,  that  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  epoch  of  their  creation. 
When  this  condition  was  changed,  their  numbers  were  dimiiH 
ished,  oar  they  disappeared  entirely,  and  were  succeeded  by  differ- 
ent races,  with  an  (»rganization  adapted  to  other  modes  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
8udi  are  the  legitimate  inductions  we  iq^pear  justified  in  making, 
fiom  the  organic  remains  in  the  different  strata.  The  further 
consideration  of  this  interesting  inquiry  will  be  resumed  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

Vertebrated  Animals  are  arranged  imder  four  classes : — Pishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  animals.  Remains  of  fishes  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  transition  rocks ;  but  they  appear  decidedly 
in  the  lower  secondary  strata.  The  entire  bodies  are  sometimes 
well  preserved ;  and  the  bones,  scales,  teeth,  and  vertebrae  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  almost  all  the  strata  that  contain  fossil 
shells,  whether  secondary  or  tertiary.  Many  of  tlie  fossils  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  species  at  present  existing,  either  in  the 
ocean  or  in  rivers. 

The  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  reptiles  allied  to  the  saurian 
or  lizard  class,  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  strata,  and 
are  very  abundant  in  a  dark  argillaceous  limestone  called  lias,  and 
in  the  beds  of  clay  that  are  over  it.  These  animals  are  many  of 
them  different  from  any  known  existing  genera :  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean,  and  furnished  with  jwiddles  instead  of  feet.* 
In  the  upper  secondary  strata,  between  the  lias  and  chalk,  the  re- 
tnains  of  other  saurian  animals,  closely  allied  to  living  species  of 


*  For  AO  aecount  of  these  krge  Marian  uiimalt,  lee  Chapter  13. 
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crocodiles  and  lizards,  are  fully  developed :  they  had  feet,  and 
were  evidently  amphibious.  Of  the  saurian  animals  in  this  series, 
that  called  the  iguanodon,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell  near  Cuck- 
field,  in  Sussex,  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  size ;  the  length 
exceeding  eighty  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  body  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  elephant.  It  is  8uj)posed  to  have  been  herbivorous. 
It  closely  resembles  in  structure  the  iguana,  a  native  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Fossil  remains  of  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  the  secondary 
strata ;  they  are  more  common  in  some  of  the  tertiary  beds.  The 
footmarks  of  birds  have  recently  been  discovered  in  sandstone  of 
the  secondary  formations,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America ;  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  order  of  (iralte  or  Waders : 
this  indicates  that  they  inhabited  marshes  or  the  sea  shore.  Re- 
mains of  flying  Hzards  have  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  in 
Germany,  and  very  recently  in  Oxfordshire  and  Dorsetshire: 
these  were  at  first  mistaken  jfor  the  bones  of  birds. 

Yertebrated  animals  of  the  highest  class,  the  manmialia,  occur 
in  the  tertiary  strata,  and  in  ancient  beds  of  gravel  and  clay. 
Cetaceous  animals,  allied  to  the  whale  and  seal,  have  been  found 
in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common. 
The  bones  of  herbivorous  land  quadnipeds  occur  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tertiary  beds,  or  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  geolo- 
gical formations :  they  are  more  frequently  found  in  beds  of  clay 
and  gravel  than  in  the  solid  strata.  Cuvier  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  fossil  bones  belonging  to  about  seventy  species  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  in  the  tertiary  strata  near  Paris.  Nearly 
forty  of  these  are  of  extinct  sjiecies,  and  several  of  them  iK^loiig 
to  extinct  genera.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  large  fossil 
bones  belong  to  the  different  genera  and  s|x?cies  of  the  order  named 
by  Cuvier  Pachydemwta,  or  thick-skinned  non-nimintint  ani- 
mals; as  the  elephant,  the  mastodon,  the  tapir,  the  hipi)oj)otainus, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  palasotheriiun.  As  these  bones  are  very 
abundantly  found  in  many  countries  in  northern  Euro[)e,  the  fact 
proves  either  that  the  animals  were  natives  of  cold  and  tempe- 
rate climes,  or  that  the  temjHTature  of  the  earth  has  decreased. 
The  entire  body  of  an  eleplumt  imbedded  in  ice,  in  Siberia,  was 
found  in  the  year  1 799.  Its  skin  was  covered  with  two  kinds  of 
coarse  hair  and  a  soft  fur  beneath,  which  affords  almost  certain 
proof  that  the  animal  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  cold  climate,  or  at 
least  of  one  in  which  the  winters  were  severe.  A  similar  defence 
against  cold  is  provided  for  terrestrial  quadnipeds  that  inhabit  cold 
coimtries,  but  is  never  obser\'ed  in  tropical  climates,  except  in 
mountainous  regions  that  have  a  low  temperatiu-e.  The  author's 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  many  years  since  ;  and  in 
his  "  Obsei^ations  on  the  Effect  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  Tf  ooZ," 
he  has  stated  instances  of  English  long-woolled  sheep  casting  their 
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fleece  in  hot  diinatc»,  and  being  clothed  with  short  coarse  hair, 
like  bristles.  Bishop  Hebery  in  his  travels  in  the  Himalayan 
monntains,  mentions  a  species  of  elephant  which  he  saw  there 
not  larger  than  an  ox,  and  ''as  shaggy  as  a  poodle."  He  further 
states,  ''  that  English  dog^  brought  to  these  mountains,  in  a  win- 
ter or  two  acquire  the  same  short,  fine,  shawl  wool,  mixed  with 
their  own  hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the 
country :  the  same  is  in  a  considerable  degree  the  case  with 
horses."  The  fossil  elejdiant  that  was  once  a  native  of  Europe, 
according  to  Cuvier,  diifered  as  much  from  the  Asiatic  or  the 
African  elefdiant,  jas  the  horse  differs  firom  the  ass.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  extinct  species  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  most  frequently 
are  found  in  caverns,  intermixed  with  bones  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals in  a  bjroken  state.  Since  the  time  that  fossil  bones  haye 
been  examined  by  .naturalists  who  have  attended  to  comparative 
anatomy,  no  vestiges  of  human  remains  have  been  discovered ; 
Dor  have  any  of  the  bones  of  the  animals  which  approach  near- 
est to  man  in  structure,  the  Quadrumana  or  monkeys,  been  yet 
found  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe.* 
The  vast  diluvial  beds  of  gravel  and  clay„and  the  upper  strata  in 
Asia,  have,  however,  not  yet  been  scientifically  exjdored ;  and 
both  sacred  and  profane  writers,  agree  in  regarding  the  temperate 
legions  of  tliat  continent,  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.f 

Vegeiabk  Petrifaciions.-=^The  remains  of  vegetables  found  in 
different  strata  afford  interesting  information  respecting  the  an- 
cient condition  of  our4)lanet,  which  we  could  not  have  obtained 
from  animal  remains  alone.  The  animal  remains  found  in  tlic 
transition  rocks  axe  almost  exclusively  marine ;  hence  we  could 
not  have  inferred,  from  these  remains  alone,  that  any  portion  of 
the  globe  was  dry  land  when  these  rocks  were  deposited.  In 
some  of  the  slate  rocks,  however,  a  few  remains  of  terrestrial 

•  Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  jaw-bone  of  a  species  of  njio  lias 
been  found,  with  fossil  bones  of  other  mammalia,  in  the  upper  tertiary  beds  iu  the 
K>uth  of  France.  The  age  of  the  remains  of  human  bones  in  caverns  in  France 
tnd  Germany,  (which  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  chapter,)  is  still  unde- 
termined. 

t  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  bones  of  man  are  more  fragile  and  perishable 
than  those  of  land  quadrupeds ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  for  it  Jins  been 
well  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  the  bones  of  men  left  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
those  of  horses,  are  as  well  preserved  as  the  latter,  making  allowance  for  the  differ- 
enre  of  iize.  Neither  is  there  any  essential  difference  in  the  chemical  constituent 
parts  of  human  bone  from  those  of  other  animals  of  the  class  mammalia.  Dry 
Dones,  according  to  Berzelius,  contain  as  under : — 

Human 
Bones. 
Cartilage,  -  -  -      33. 

Phosphate  of  limo,      •  -      51 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -  •      11.5 

Flaate  of  lime,  -  -        2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,         -        IJI 
dodi  and  mtttiale  of  lodl^    •       1.3 
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]:dants,  analogous  to  ferns,  occasionally  occur,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  islands  or  tracts  of  land  at  that  remote  epoch.  In  the 
strata  of  sandstone  and  sliale,  which  alternate  with  coal  and  cover 
transition  rocks  of  marine  origin,  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vegeta- 
bles are  abundantly  distributed,  and  those  of  marine  animals  dis- 
appear entirely  in  most  of  the  beds ;  the  {wrt  formerly  covered  by 
the  sea  had,  therefore,  become  dry  land,  with  rivers,  lakes,  and 
marshes,  on  which  the  plants  had  grown,  or  were  deposited. 
Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  dry  land  and  its  vegetation  be- 
came buried  under  a  deep  ocean,  that  deposited  numerous  calca- 
reous beds,  filled  with  shells  and  remains  of  marine  animals,  but 
occasionally  containing  a  few  broken  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants,  which  had  probably  been  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  of  distant  countries.  In  the  upper  strata,  the  alternations  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  formations  are  distinct  and  frequent. 

It  appears  that  a  progression  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  or- 
ganic structure,  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  or  more 
recent  strata. 

I  will  endeavor  to  state  this  intelligibly  to  the  geological  stu- 
dent, who  may  at  present  be  miacquainted  with  vegetable  phjrsi- 
ology,  avoiding  technical  expressions  as  much  as  the  subject  will 
admit  of. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  may  be  arranged  under  two  grand  divi- 
sions— Cellular  and  Vasailar,* 

Cellular — ^without  regidar  vessels,  but  composed  of  extremely 
minute  cells  or  vesicles.  Confervas,  lichens,  fungi,  algae  or 
sea  weed,  and  mosses,  belong  to  this  division.  In  some  of 
these  families  there  arc  no  apparent  organs  of  fructification. 
Vascular. — Plants  of  this  division,  beside  the  cells  of  which 
cellular  vegetables  are  composed,  have  tubes  or  vessels 
which  form  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  these  organs,  and  their  number  or 
complexity,  vascidar  plants  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes,  and  each  class  contains  distinct  families : 

1.  Without  perfect  flowers,  the  oi^ns  of  fnictification  con- 
cealed {crijptoqamia.)  To  this  class  belong,  in  the  fossil 
state,  gigantic  ferns,  equiseta,  {horse  tail,)  and  other  plants 
allied  to  fenis. 

2.  With  flowers,  the  seeds  naked  or  without  capsules.  To  this 
class  belong  the  family  of  cycas  and  coniferae  or  firs.  This 
class  is  denominated  phanerogamia  gynuiosjx^rmous. 

*  For  a  full  and  clear  description  of  tho  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  of  vegett* 
blcB,  sec  Prof.  Henslow's  Physiological  Botany,  Chapter  1. 
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3.  Flowering  plants  with  coe  cotyledon :  phanerogamia  mono- 
cotyledonoua.    It  compriaes  water  lilies,  palms,  lilies,  and 
canes. 
4  Flowering  plants  with  two  cotyledons ;  this  comprises  all 

forest  trees- and  diruba:  {dianen^amia  dicptyledonous. 
None  of  the  families  of  plants,  but. those  in  the  last  class,. have 
the  true  woody  structure,  or  produce  perfect  wood,  except  the 
conifers^  or  firs,  &c. ;  but  the  wood  of  these,  differs  from  true  di* 
cotyledonous  wood. 

In  tracing  the  distribution  of  vegetables  through  the  different 
dasaes  of  rock,  we  shall  find  only  the  low^  or  sim^dest  forms 
of  organisation,  in  the  most  ancient  f^nrmations. 

1.  The  lowest  transition  slate  contains  occasionally  impressions 
of  alg»  or  sea  weed ;  but,  considering  the  fiail  texture  of  the 
celluLar  {dants,  we  cannot  expect  the  forms  to  be  well  or 
abundantly  preserved  in  rocks,  which  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  heat,  and  various  disturbing  agents.  A  few 
fiK>hds,  or  leaves  of  fems,  have  been  found  in  some  rocks  of 
this  class. 

2.  The  lij^r  transidon  beds  of  coal-measures  abound  in  vege- 
table remains  of  the  lower  classes  of  vascular  plants,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  ftaulies  in  which  the  organs  of  fiuctifica- 
tion  are  imperfectly  developed ;  such  as  ferns,  the  equisetiun 
or  horse  tail,  the  lycopodium  or  club  moss,  and  of  extinct 
qpecies  allied  to  these  families  or  to  conifer» ;  the  Lepido- 
dendron,  SigiUaria,  and  Stigmaria.*  A  few  conifere  also 
occur  in  the  coal-measures. 

3.  The  secondary  strata  contain  chiefly  remains  of  fems,  of 
the  cycas,  and  of  the  Coniferae. 

4  Tertiary  strata  contain  fossil  {dants  of  the  more  perfect 
classes,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  foimd  in  the  secondary 
strata.     Some  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  beds  contain  re* 
mains  of  trees  analogous  to  what  now  flourish  in  Europe. 
Palms  occur  in  tertiary,  and  occasionally  in  secondary  strata. 
The  above  brief  outline  of  the  distribution  of  fossil  vegetables 
through  the  transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
a  successive  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  order  of 
organic  structure---4rom  plants  in  which  there  are  no  distinct  or- 
gans of  fructification  and  reproduction,  to  others  in  which  these 
organs  are  but  obscurely  developed ;  and,  lastly,  to  plants  produ- 
cing flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  with  a  woody  structure  like  that  of 
existing  forest  trees  and  jdants.     The  study  of  fossil  Botany  is 


*  As  fome  of  the  familieA  of  plants  here  named  are  extinct,  and  others  are  only 
known  to  the  scientific  botanist,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Buckland's  Treatise, 
Vol.  II.  for  plates  of  the  following  families  :  PI.  55.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  the  Lcpidoden- 
dron;  PI.  56.  fias.  1, 2,  HigUlaria;  figs.  8,  9, 10, 11,  Stigmaria;  PI.  58,  Cycas;  PI. 
S9,  Zamia ;  Pl.  eO,  Fonil  Cjcadites  from  the  Isle  of  Pbrtland. 
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gtill  in  its  infancy ;  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  species  of  living 
plants  have  been  named,  but  only  five  hundred  species  of  fossil 
plants  have  yet  been  described.  The  characters  of  fifssil  plants 
are  chiefly  determined  by  the  cortical  impressions  on  fragments  of 
the  stems,  as  the  entire  plants  arc  never  found  in  the  fossil  state. 
Of  those  fossil  plants  which  are  analogous  to  existing  families,  it 
is  observed  that  they  are  of  a  gigantic  size,  which  the  living  famir 
lies  never  attain,  except  in  tropical  climates. 

Both  vegetable  and  animal  fossil  remains  appear  to  establi^ 
the  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  successive  progression  from  lower 
to  higher  forms  of  organic  stnictiut^,  from  the  most  ancient  geo- 
logical formations  to  the  most  recent ;  or.  we  might  say,  frum 
less  to  more  perfect  classes  and  orders.  We  must  not,  however, 
measure  perfection  of  structure  in  animals  by  complexity  of  form, 
but  by  the  number  and  perfection  of  their  senses.  Animals  with- 
out heads  and  eyes,  or  the  free  power  of  locomotion,  such  as  co- 
rallines and  encrinites,  required  an  infinity  of  tentacula,  or  arms, 
to  enable  them  to  feel  and  seize  their  prey ;  but  this  multiplicity 
of  limbs,  is  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  classes  that  liave 
eyes,  and  the  power  of  locomotion.  Some  si)ecies  of  caterpillars 
are  said  to  have  five  thousand  muscles  to  enable  them  to  move 
their  legs;  but  a  comparatively  small  mimber  suffices  for  the 
rapid  motion  of  birds  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  If,  tliereforc, 
we  estimate  perfection  in  animal  life  by  the  niunber  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  vegetable  life  by  the  distinct 
organization  of  the  organs  of  fructification  and  reproduction,  we 
may  safely  admit  a  progressive  succession  from  lower  to  higher 
orders,  as  we  ascend  from  the  ancient  to  the  most  recent  strata. 
Of  this  fact,  organic  remains  afford  a  mass  of  })i«sitive  concur- 
rent evidence,  that  cannot  be  refuted  by  negative  argiunents. 
We  are  told,  that  tlie  bed  of  the  sea  has  not  been  dredged,  to 
discover  what  sjiecies  of  animals  have  existed  in  former  aires. 
The  geologist  can  have  no  need  of  such  an  operation.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  has  not  been  dredged,  it  has  ])eon  laid  bare, 
and  is  now  exposed  over  an  extent  e<iual  to  that  of  the  habita- 
ble globe ;  for  every  island  and  continent  has  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  bed  of  tlie  ocean,  and  that  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly 
and  at  distant  epochs.  This  extended  surface  of  the  l>ed  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  is  exj)osed  to  the  examination  of  thousands  of 
observers  in  every  degree  of  latitude  not  covered  by  yxAur  snows. 
These  exammations  have  hitherto  confirmed  the  [x)sition  (taken 
with  certain  limitations)  tliat  a  succession  of  higher  orders  of 
organic  forms,  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
may  be  traced  from  the  most  ancient  rocks  in  which  tliese  re- 
mahis  appear,  through  the  different  clnssos  of  nx^k.  until  we  as- 
cend to  the  most  recent,  whicli  contain  rcmaiiLS  of  animals  analo- 
gous to  existing  si)ecies.    All,  or  nearly  all,  the  instances  tliat 
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have  been  cited  of  animals  of  the  higher  classes  being  found  in 
ancient  strata  liave .  proved,  on  further  examination,  to  be  fallar 
cious ;  yet  when  we  consider  what  disturbing  causes  have  acted 
on  the  crust  of  the  globe,  it  need  not  appear  surprising,  if  recent 
species  of  animals  should  sometimes  be  found  buried  in  the  lower 
rocks :  this,  however,  would  not  affect  the  present  question.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  animal  remains  belonging  to-  higher  di- 
visions sometimes  occur  among  ancient  strata,  where  they  were 
at  first  supposed,  not  to  have  a  place ;  but  these  exceptions,  if 
duly  considered,  strongly  confinn  the  position  here  advanced. 
Thus,  from  the  first  appearance  of  animal  remains  in  the  transi- 
tion series,  to  the  termination  of  the  coal-measures,  comprising  a 
total  depth  of  several  miles  of  strata,  we  meet  almost  exclusively 
with  the  remains  of  the  two  lower  animal  divisions,  the  mollus- 
cous and  the  radiated ;  beds  of  vast  thickness  seem  wholly  conn 
posed  of  their  calcareous  fragments.  It  has  been  found,  that  re- 
mains  of  the  vertebrated  clase  occasionally  occur  with  them ;  but 
these  remaina  always  belong  to  the  lowest  order,  Qshes.  In  the 
whole  of  the  secondary  strata,  we  first  meet  with  the  lowest  or- 
der of  mammalia,  cetaceous  animals ;  thus  evidently  proving  that 
there  was  a  constant  progression  from  lower  to  h^her  fcmns  of 
organic  strnctiue,  which  terminated  with  man.  -The  subject 
will  be  farther  considered.   ^(See  Chap.  XV.) 

The  conclusions  to  be  dmwii  from  fossil  plants  are  in  many 
respects  less  satisfactory  than  those  from  animal  remains,  because 
fossil  plants  are  scarcely  ever  found  entire  ;  portions  of  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  in  some  instances  seeds  only,  are  ofTerert  to  our  ob- 
servations. The  cortical  impressions  on  the  stems  are  longitu- 
dinally striated  and  jointed  like  reeds,  in  the  family  of  the  equi- 
setum.  In  plants  of  coiiiferse,  lycopodia,  and  faniilies  allied  to 
them,  the  cortical  impressions  are  rhomboidal,  like  scales,  or 
contain  rounded  scars  or  impressions  made  by  the  footstalks  or 
petioles  of  leaves  growing  out  of  the  stem.  The  stems  are  most 
frequently  more  or  less  flattened,  except  in  the  coniferae,  and 
families  in  which  the  stem  approaclied  to  a  w(>ody  stmcture,  as 
in  the  stigmaria,  in  which  the  pith  is  always  discernible. 

In  fossil  vegetables,  the  original  vegetable  matter  is  often  so 
completely  removed,  that  no  trace  of  it  is  visible,  and  the  stem 
appears  converted  into  ironstone,  sandstone,  or  chert.  In  some 
instances,  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  black  and  carbonaceous,  and 
all  the  inner  part  is  mineralized.  Sometimes,  even  when  the 
stem  is  completely  silicified,  the  vegetable  organization  is  still 
perceptible,  and  some  traces  of  the  vegetable  principles  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation. 
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1.  If  an  extensive  rock  or  stratum  be  found  to  contain  ezchi* 
sively  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  we  may  safely  iitfer  that 
such  rock  or  stratum  has  been  formed  or  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  whatever  may  be  its  preset  elevatioQ  abovs 
the  sea. 

2.  If  such  marine  remains  axe  occasionally  intermixed  with 
lemains  of  terrestrial  vegetables,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  dry 
land,  covered  with  vegetation  in  the  vicuiity,  at  the  epoch  whsn 
the  stratum  was  deposited. 

3.  If  the  stratum  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  frob- 
water  animals,  or  the  remains  of  land  animals  or  {dants,  we  in- 
fer that  it  has  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  fiesh-watar 
lake,  or  in  the  bed  of  an  extensive  river. 

4.  If  the  stratum  contain  an  intermixture  of  marine  and  frnh- 
water  animals  or  plants,  we  infer  that  it  was  deposited  in  an  es- 
tuary, which  had  been  alternately  covered  with  salt  and  fiesh 
water. 

6.  From  the  abundant  remains  of  fossil  vegetables  allied  to 
tropical  plants,  found  in  various  regions  remote  from  the  equator, 
we  infer  that  the  ancient  temperature  of  the  globe  was  much 
higher  than  at  ptesent  Fossil  animal  remains  also  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  same  conclusion. 

6.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  some  strata  contain  exclusively 
certain  species  of  organic  remains,  and  that  such  remains  are 
r^ither  found  in  the  strata  below  nor  above,  we  are  enabled  to 
identify  such  strata  with  the  strata  in  another  district,  that  con- 
tain similar  remains. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

With  respect  to  fossil  coDchology  the  author  is  inclined  to  belierc,  that 
the  attempt  to  identify  the  strata  of  distant  countries  by  the  isolated  oc- 
currence of  an^  particular  species  of  shell,  has  been  carried  farther  than 
a  sound  induction  from  facts  or  analogy  would  warrant.  His  opinion  on 
this  subject,  given  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  he  will  here  insert: 
**  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  occurrence  of  similar  organic  remains 
18  sufficient  to  identify  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe ;  for  could  we 
admit  that  strata  are  universal  formations,  and  extended  from  the  frozen 
to  the  torrid  zone,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  the  animals  which 
lived  on  any  one  particular  stratum  would  be  of  very  different  species  in 
diHercnt  latitudes." — We  know  so  little  respecting  the  forms  or  habits  of 
the  animals  classed  by  the  conchologist,  that  we  are  far  from  certain 
whether  many  shells  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  different  species, 
or  even  genera,  are  not  mere  varieties  of  form,  occasioned  by  difference 
of  age  or  situatbn.  Such  a  change  is  ascertained  to  take  place  by  age 
in  shells  of  the  genus  Cypraa. 
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Ib  aiuinah  like  the  moOuaea,  which  htTe  no  intamal  skdetoo  to  deter- 
niiiie  their  form,  the  cooatniclioii  oi  the  ezteraal  shell  may  probably  admit 
of  eoosiderabie  Tarialion  onder  a  change  of  circomatancep.  Few  coin 
cholofpBte,  excepting  IL  lyATilla,  have  made  accurate  obeerf  ationa  on 
the  liTing  animaiB  inhabiting  oceanic  abeDa.  His  interesting  work,  enti- 
tled **  ifHUimre  Naturdk  ickdrde  dans  tme  de  s€spariie$  prmapaks, 
kCmekokpie;  H  OMgmmUt  de  la  Zoamarpkau,  au RtfrutMiaHom  du 
Ammmtz  a  eo^fuiOes^  tfoec  kurs  JBxfiKcaiians"  pmaealtB  ns  with  some 
trafy  extraordinary  forms  of  moDoscous  animals,  of  which  we  could  not 
iia?e  had  a  remote  noticm  fimn  the  mere  study  of  the  sheD. 

In  strata  bekmgmg  to  one  fonnati6n  in  adjacent  districts,  the  existence 
of  certain,  shells  may  be  of  ose  in  identifying  any  particolar  bed  where 
its  eootinnity  with  oUier  beds  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  traced ;  and  in 
distant  coontries  where  we  find  the  same  remariuble  species  of  shell  ae- 
ndated  with  any  other  remarkable  species  in  considerable  nnmbers,  it 
my  eenre  to  identify  a  partiodar  rock  formation,  where  the  mineral 
character  of  the  rock  nu^  be  Tery  diflfarent  from  that  in  which  the  ob- 
ier?er  has  been  accustomed  to  meet  wiUi  them.  The  occurrence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  gryphaes,  the  Qryphaa  areuaia,  in  a  bed  of  blue 
day  in  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  served  the 
anUior  as  a  key  to  discover  to  what  forma^km  the  calcareous  strata  bfr> 
koged,  when  their  minerd  characters  would  have  indicated  a  more  an* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  THAT  COMPOSE  THE  CRUST  OP 
THE  GLOBE ;  AND  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ROCKS. 

The  constituent  Elements  of  the  simple  Minerals  that  compose  Rocks. — The  Phys- 
ical Characters  of  simple  Minerals  composing  Rocks* — Explanation  of  the  Terms 
employed  in  describing  the  internal  Structure  of  Rocks,  and  the  eitemal  Struc- 
ture or  Mountain  Masses. — Sedimentary  Depositions. — Distinction  between  stiar 
tified  and  stratiform  Rocka.— Joints  in  Strata,  called  Slinea  and  Cutten. 

The  most  careless  observer  can  scarcely  fidl  to  notice,  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  differ 
fix)m  each  other  in  density,  hardness,  color,  and  other  sensible 
qualities.  Indeed,  the  different  varieties  of  stone  appear  at  first  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with 
them :  but,  however  numerous  these  varieties  may  be  thought, 
the  simple  minerals  which  compose  rocks  or  strata  are  very  few, 
and  the  elementary  substances  of  which  each  of  these  minerals  is 
formed,  are  still  fewer.* 

The  elementary  substances  of  which  the  solid  matter  of  our 
globe  is  composed,  aie  the  EarthSj — silex^  alumine,  Ume,  and 
magnesia.  The  Metals, — iron  and  fnanganese.  The  Inflamr 
Tfwble  Principles, — carbon  and  sulphur  ;  and  the  Alkalies, — fot- 
ash  and  soda. — Muriatic  and  Phosphoric  Acid  occur  also  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  newly  discovered  earths  and  alkalies,  and 
metallic  ores  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  essential  constituent 
parts  of  rocks :  they  chiefly  occur  in  veins.  The  four  earths 
above  enimierated,  together  with  iron,  compose  nineteen  parts  in 
twenty  of  the  known  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  The  earths, 
when  pure,  are  infusible,  except  at  an  intense  heat ;  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  at  the  common  temperature :  when 
pure,  they  are  white  or  colorless.  Though  the  earths  are  in- 
fusible when  pure,  if  they  arc  combined  in  certain  proportions, 

*  The  niincrnloeist  and  the  ecologist  consider  those  minerals  as  simple  and  ho* 
moguneouH,  whicii  present  no  difference  of  qualities  to  our  senses  throughout  the 
mass,  although  the  chemist  may  discover  that  such  minerals  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  elementary  substances.  Thus,  limestone  or  marble  is  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  though  chemistry  has  discovered  that  it  contains,  in  every  100  parts, 
lime  57  parts,  and  carbonic  acid  43.  Ii  is  the  latter  which  is  expellea  from  it  by 
burning  ;  a  process  which  is  well  known  to  make  the  stone  lighter,  and  to  render 
it  caustic ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  quicklime.  Nor  do  the  researches  of  the 
chemist  end  here  :  the  two  substances,  quicklime  or  pure  lime,  and  carbonic  acid, 
are  themselves  compounds :  the  former,  lime,  is  a  compound  of  a  metallic  sub- 
stance called  calcium,  united  with  oxygen  ;  the  latter,  or  cmrbonic  acid,  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  carbon  or  charcoal. 
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they  may  be  fuaed  with  &cility  at  a  compaiatively  low  tem- 
perature. 

SileXf  or  SiUceouB  Earth,  exists  nearly  pure  in  large  masses, 
fonomg  minerals,  and  e^en  entire  rocks,  as  rock  crystal,  quartg 
rock,  and  flint :  it  communicates  a  great  degree  o£  hardness  to  all 
rocks  or  stones,  in  which  it  enters  in  a  kuqge  proportion.  Such 
stones  axe  denominated  siliceous :  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife| 
or  scratch  glass,  and  are  infysible  if  unmixed  with  other  earths. 
In  its  combinations  with  other  earths,  silex  appears  to  act  as  an 
acid.  More  than  one  half  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed 
of  siliceous  earth,  either  pure  or  combined.  In  some  thermal  wa- 
ters, siliceous  earth  occurs  either  in  a  state  of  minute  division  or 
in  solution ;  and  the  waters  of  the  boiling  springs,  or  geysers,  in 
Icelaiid,  deposit  siliceous  incrustations  of  considerable  thickness. 

Ahmnine,  pure  argillaceous  earth,  (Lat.  argiUa,  Yx.argiUe,)  is 
a  substance  which,  in  a  mixed  state,  is  wdl  known ;  but  {Hire 
unmixed  clay  is  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom. This  earth  is  soft,  smooth,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  it 
strongly  absorbs  water,  where  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  thirty 
per  cent. :  it  communicates  in  some  degree  these  properties.  Such 
rocks  are  called  argillaceous :  they  generally  contain  a  notable 
portion  of  iron,  which  appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for  this 
earth  than  for  any  other.* 

lAme  (Lat.  aUx,  Fr.  chauz)  is  a  well-known  earth  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  state  it  forms  limestone,  marble,  and 
chalk :  these  only  differ  from  each  other  by  different  degrees  of 
hardness  or  of  crystallization.  Mountains  composed  of  lime  are 
dencmiinated  calcareous.  When  lime  is  united  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  the  stone  called  gypsum,  which  is  softer  than  lime- 
stone, and  does  not,  like  it,  effervesce  with  acids.  Calcareous 
earth  mixed  with  common  clay  forms  marl. 

Magnesia  has  rarely  been  found  pure  in  a  native  state.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  which 
it  generally  communicates  a  soapy  feel,  a  striated  or  striped  tex- 
ture, and  sometimes  a  greenish  color.  It  occurs  also  in  various 
lim€»Btones  in  different  proportions. 

Iron  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  magnesian  earth :  it 
fonns  a  constituent  part  of  numerous  rocks  and  stones ;  to  it  they 


*  Tboucfa  alumine  or*pure  clay  communicates  a  soft  quality  to  most  stones  of 
which  it  rorms  a  principal  constituent  part,  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  this  is 
cffered  id  adamantine  spar  and  the  sapphire,  which  nearly  equal  the  diamond  in 
hardness.  Klaproth,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  eminent  chemists  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  has  analyzed  these  stones  :  the  former  contains  90  parts  in  the  100  of  pare 
clay ;  the  latter  %  parts  in  the  same  quantity.  <<  What  a  high  degree  of  cohesive 
power  (he  observes)  must  nature  commana,  to  be  able  to  transform  such  a  com- 
mon substance  as  clay  (iduminous  earth)  into  a  body  so  eminently  distinguished 
ind  ennobled  as  the  sapphire  by  its  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  its  resistance  to  the 
•Btai  of  in,  of  Mi^,  or  the  elbcli  oT  aU-dwtcoyiiig  ttee  V'^JOaffnA**  EMSft. 
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most  frequently  owe  their  color :  the  earths,  when  pure,  are  white. 
Iron,  when  in  combination  with  the  earths,  is,  like  them,  an  ox- 
ide, or  a  metal  imited  with  oxygen.  To  the  presence  of  iron 
the  increase  of  specific  gravity  in  all  stones  or  earthy  minerals 
may  be  attributed,  if  it  much  exceed  2.5,  or  approach  3 :  in  other 
words,  if  they  are  nearly  three  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  Gems,  and  the  earths  barytes  and  strontian,  are  excep- 
tions ;  but  these  never  form  entire  rocks.  The  presence  of  iron 
not  only  increases  the  weight  and  darkens  the  color  of  numerous 
rocks  and  stones,  but  is  one  principal  means  of  their  decomposi- 
tion, for  iron  exists  in  stones  in  two  states  of  oxygenation,  as  the 
black  or  the  red  oxide ;  and  when  the  former  is  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  it  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown  ochrey  incrustation,  which  peels,  and  exposes 
a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  similar  process. 

Manganese^  in  a  state  of  oxide,  occurs  in  a  few  rocks,  to  which 
it  generally  commimicates  a  dull  reddish  color  inclining  to  pur[de, 
and  a  peculiarly  dry  and  bumt-Uke  appearance. 

Sulphur,  though  found  in  considerable  masses,  cannot  by  itself, 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  rocks ;  but  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  it  imites  with  lime, 
and  forms  the  well-known  mineral  gypsum  or  plaster-stone. 

Carbon,  or  Charcoal,  enters  as  a  constituent  part  into  many  of 
the  slate  rocks,  to  which  it  generally  commimicates  a  dark  ccAxx : 
it  forms  also  regular  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  being  the 
principal  constituent  part  of  coal.  Carbon,  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, forms  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  which  is  combined  and  so- 
lidified in  all  limestone  rocks  in  a  proportion  exceeding  two  fifths 
of  the  whole  weight.  As  carbon  exists  in  such  a  large  proportion 
in  even  the  oldest  limestones,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  constituent 
element,  and  not  as  a  substance  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. For  whence  did  the  vegetables  themselves  derive  their 
carbon  ? 

Potass  and  Soda, — These  alkalies  occiu:  in  minerals  which 
compose  parts  both  of  primary  and  volcanic  rocks ;  but  the  pro- 
portion is  so  small,  that  they  would  scarcely  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist,  did  not  the  latter  alkali,  soda,  exist  in  such 
abundance  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  in  rock  salt.  Pure  sea 
salt,  or  rock  salt,  contains  nearly  53i  parts  of  soda,  46J  muriatic 
acid  or  chlorine. 

Muriatic  acid,  combined  with  soda,  is  the  only  state  in  which 
this  acid  forms  a  constituent  part  of  any  rocks  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  ;  except  in  some  volcanic  rocks,  where  it  may  be 
regarded  as  accidental. 

Phosphoric  add,  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  is  a  principal 
constituent  of  animal  bones :  it  occurs  also  in  a  few  limestone 
beds,  which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  phosi^ioric  acid  from 
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the  decomposition  (^  animal  matter.    ThiB  acid  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
cnrrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  above  elementary  substances,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, form  all  the  simple  minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed. 
A  knowledge  of  these  minerals,  and  their  different  intermixtures 
and  combinations,  can  only  be  learned  by  an  examination  of  spe- 
cunens :  they  are,  however,  fax  fiom  being  numerous ;  and  a  short 
description  of  each  is  necessary  in  an  introductory  treatise. 

The  most  important  simple  minerals  composing  rocks,  are 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  lime- 
stime,  and  slate. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  hardest  minerals  of  which  mountain 
masses  axe  omiposed:  it  gives  plentiful  sparks  with  steel;  it 
breaks  with  a  smart  stroke  of  the  hammer ;  the  sur&ce  of  the 
fracture  in  crystallized  quartz  is  conchddal,  in  uncrystallized, 
splintery :  the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Crjrstals  of  quartz,  or  rock  crys- 
tals, as  they  are  commonly  denominated,  have  different  degrees  of 
transparency :  the  blue  varieties  are  amethysta  The  most  coiur 
mm  finrms  of  the  crystals  are  sixHsided  prisms  terminated  by  six- 
sided  pyramids ;  or,  two  sixHsided  pyramids  united,  forming  a 
dodecahedron,  whose  &ces  are  isoscel^  triangles.  Uncrystallized 
quartz  is  seldom  transparent,  most  iGrequently  translucent,  but 
sometimes  opaque.  Its  colors  are  various  shades  of  white,  grey, 
brown,  3rellow,  red,  and  greeiL  It  3^eld8  a  jdiosphorescent  light 
and  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed.  Cluartz  is  composed  of  silice- 
ous earth,  combined  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silumine.  It  is 
infusible  when  unmixed,  but  with  alkalies  it  melts  easily,  and 
forms  the  well-known  substance  called  glass.  It  is  not  acted  upon 
by  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.  Cluartz  exists  in  veins  intersect- 
ing moimtains,  and  it  sometimes  forms  large  beds,  and  even  entire 
mountains,  which  are  composed  of  this  mineral  in  grains  united 
without  a  cement,  called  granular  quartz.  Fragments  or  crystals 
of  quartz  are  conunon  in  compoimd  rocks.  Grains  of  quartz  form 
a  principal  constituent  part  of  most  sandstones.  The  milk-white 
pebbles  in  gravel  are  composed  of  quartz.  Flint,  chert,  or  hom- 
stone,  opal,  chalcedony,  and  agate,  are  different  modifications  of 
siliceous  earth,  which,  in  their  chemical  composition,  differ  little 
from  quartz.  Combined  with  a  large  portion  of  alumine  and 
iron,  quartz  loses  its  translucency  and  passes  into  jasper,  which 
forms  beds  in  primitive  mountains,  and  is  said  to  compose  the 
substance  of  entire  ranges  of  mountains  in  Asia. 

Felspar,  or  feldrspar,  (a  name  received  from  the  Germans,)  is 
a  constituent  part  of  niunerous  rocks.  It  is  hard  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree  than  quartz,  and  is  more  easily  broken.  It  is  lami- 
nar, or  composed  of  thin  laminss  or  plates,  by  which  it  may  be 
generally  distinguished  from  quartz.  The  crystals  are  most  com- 
monly four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  whose  length  is  greater  than 
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the  breadth.  It  has  a  shining  lustre.  The  colors  are  white, 
grey,  milk-white,  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  sometimes  inclining 
to  green.  The  red  passes  through  various  shades,  from  a  pale  to 
a  deep  red.  Crystallized  felspar  is  translucent.  It  may  be  melted 
without  the  admixtiu'e  of  alkalies,  and  forms  a  glass  more  or  less 
transimrent,  which  quaUty  it  derives  from  the  lime  or  alkali  that 
composes  jMurt  of  its  constituent  ingredients ;  but  different  speci- 
mens of  this  mineral  vary,  according  to  the  analyses  of  the  same 
chemist. 

Silex 

Alumine         -  -  - 

Potash  -  -  - 

Lime  -  -  - 

Oxide  of  iron 

Loss  -  •  - 

Others  give  the  proportion  of  silex  46,  alumine  24,  lime  6. 

The  existence  of  potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali,  in  felspar,  is  a 
fact  deserving  particular  attention.*  It  may  be  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  felspar  is  so  frequently  observed  in  a  soft  or  de- 
composing state,  although  its  hardness  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
quartz  when  undecayed.  Those  felspars  which  are  durable  are 
probably  free  from  potash.  Felspar  occurs  in  many  rocks  in  a 
compact  form,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  most  porj^iy- 
ries,  and  of  the  lighter  colored  lavas.  Compact  felspar  differs 
from  homstone,  the  latter  being  infusible  without  the  addition  of 
alkalies. 

Mica  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  micans,  glittering.  It  is 
known  as  the  substance  called  Muscovy  glass,  and  has  a  splendid 
lustre.  It  consists  of  very  thin  leaves  or  laminae,  which  may  be 
easily  separated  with  a  knife.  The  plates  am  elastic,  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mineral  called  talc.  The  thin 
plates  are  transparent.  The  colors  of  the  thick  plates  are  yellow, 
grey,  blackish  green,  white,  and  brown.  The  surface  may  be 
scratched  with  a  knife  :  it  melts  into  an  enamel  with  the  blow- 
pipe :  it  is  sometimes  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

Talc  nearly  resembles  mica  in  api)earance.  The  plates  are 
flexible,  but  not  elastic  :  it  is  much  softer  than  mica,  and  is  infu- 
sible :  its  colors  generally  incline  towards  green,  but  it  is  some- 
times a  silver  white :  it  has  a  soapy  feel.     Chlorite,  which  is 

•  It  lias  recently  been  discovered,  that,  in  some  of  the  felspathic  rocks,  soda  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  potash,  and  gives  a  slight  change  to  the  crystalline  form  :  thiB 
rariety  some  mineralogists  arc  desirous  of  making  a  new  species,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  give  it  the  name  of  Clcavelandite  ;  but  geology  and  mineralogy  are  al- 
ready too  much  burdened  with  unmeaning  terms,  and  if  a  new  name  must  be 
introduced,  that  of  felsparitc  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  convey  an  idea  of  its 
ftpproximation  to  felapar. 
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Mttly  allied  to  talc,  derives  W  name  tmmehhrasy  the  Gteek  word 
dgnifying  green.  Talc  and  chlorite  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  each  other,  and  in  this  state  they  supply  the  place  of  mica  in 
most  of  the  granitic  rocks  that  I  have  examined  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Chlorite  is  of  a  darkish  dull  green  color ;  it  has  a 
glistening  lustre  ;  its  stnicture  is  minutely  foliated ;  it  is  soft,  and 
lather  imctuous.     The  constituents  of  these  three  minerals  are, — 


Silex 

Alumine     - 

Lame 

Magnesia   - 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Water,  and  loss      -  ^  ^         ^ 

bat  these  proportions  vary  in  different  specimens.        ^^ 

Hornblende,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  otampkiboh^ 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  many  rocks,  and  s^ipears  to  connect 
the  primary  with  those  which  are  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  of  a 
black  or  dark  green  cdor :  it  is  heavier,  but  less  h»rd,  than  quarts 
or  felspar :  it  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  the  color  of  the 
streak  is  a  light  green  :  it  yields  a  bitter  smell  when  breathed 
upon,  and  melts  easily  into  a  black  glass.  Ckimmon  hornblende 
is  often  confusedly  crystallized :  it  sometimes  forms  entire  moun* 
tains,  or  daty  beds  in  mountains,  and  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  grairalar  pieces,  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  rocks :  when  it 
becomes  more  abundantly  and  minutely  disseminated  in  them,  it 
forms  what  are  denominated  trap  rocks,  whose  origin  has  greatly 
divided  the  opinions  of  geologists.  Hornblende  and  the  rocks  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  allied  contain  as  under : — 
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Hornblende. 

Baaalt 

Obsidian,  or 
volcanic  glass. 

LaTS 

Silex 

-    42 

44 

72 

49 

Alumine  - 

-      8 

16 

12 

35 

Magnesia 
Lime 

-  16 

-  9 

2 
9 

sometimes 

4 

Oxide  of  iron 
Soda 

Maricrnnes^ 

-  23 

-  1 

1 

20 

(  2  with  man- 
\     ganese. 
6  with  potash. 

12 

Water  and  loss 

Another  mineral  substance^  called  serpentine,  from  its  spotted 
colors  resembling  the  serpent's  skin,  will  afterwards  be  described 
as  f(»ming  entire  rocks :  it  differs  in  composition  from  homblendoi 
by  having  a  larger  portion  of  magnesia,  and  less  iron ;  it  may  per- 
wpB  be  rq;arded  as  an  intimate  combination  of  hornblende  with 
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talc  or  chlorite.    Its  compoDent  partSi  ai  gtYon  by  diflBBrent  choft* 
lata,  aie  aa  under : — 


SUez 

-     46 

29 

46 

Alumine    - 

-     18 

23 

Magnesia  - 

-     83 

34 

83 

Iroa 

-       3 

4 

14  with  a  trace  of  alnmrne. 

Tiime 

6 

Water  and  loss 

11 

10 

8 

From  these  analyses  it  is  evident  that  the  specimens  vary  in 
their  component  parts ;  in  some,  the  proportions  are  almost  the 
same  as  in  hornblende ;  in  others,  they  more  nearly  agree  with 
talc  and  chlorite. 

The  intimate  connection  between  hornblende  and  serpentine  is 
now  comj^etely  established ;  for  hornblende  is  observed  to  be 
changed  into  serpentine,  by  contact  with  limestone  in  various 
situations.  Serpentine  sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  diallage. 

LimesUme^  {Carbonate  of  lAme^)  however  various  in  extemal 
appearance  it  may  be,  is,  if  pure,  essentially  composed  of  67  parts 
of  lime,  and  43  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  some  rocks  the  limestone  is 
intermixed  with  magnesia,  alumine,  silex,  or  iron.  The  specific 
gravity  of  limestone  varies  fiom  2.60  to  2.80.  All  limiwtones 
may  be  scraped  with  a  knife.  They  are  infuMble ;  but  when  im- 
pure by  an  intermixture  with  a  portion  of  other  earths,  they  vit- 
rify in  burning.  All  limestones  effervesce  when  a  drop  of  strong 
acid  is  applied  on  the  surface ;  and  they  dissolve  entirely  in  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  efferves- 
cence with  acids,  taken  collectively,  distinguish  limestone  fiom 
all  other  minerals. 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Lime  {Calcareous  Spar)  occurs 
crystallized  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  the  crystals  break  easily 
with  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  the  fragments  are  always 
rhomboidal. 

Vast  mountains  and  extensive  strata  of  limestone  cover  a  large 
portion  of  many  countries.  The  varieties  of  limestone  will  be 
described,  as  the  rocks  occur  in  the  primary  or  secondary  series. 
The  different  appearance  of  statuary  marble  and  chalk  is  well 
known  to  every  one.  They  are  only  different  modifications  of 
limestone,  and  are  chemically  the  same.  Magnesian  limestone, 
sometimes  called  Dolomite,  possesses  most  of  the  physical  char- 
acters of  common  limestone,  but  contains  various  proportions  of 
magnesia. 

Chfpsvm,  or  Sulphate  oflAme^  is  ixt  less  abundant  than  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  but  it  forms,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  consid- 
erable thickness  and  extent.    Gypsum  is  generally  of  a  color 
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inftliftifig  to  white,  and  is  sometimes  snow-white.  Common  gyp- 
sum has  a  laminated  or  giantdar  structure,  and  is  sometimes  com- 
pact. It  is  much  softer  than  common  InneBtone,  and  may  be 
scratched  with  the  nail ;  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  Crvs- 
tallized  gypsmn  has  the  properties  of  common  gypsmn ;  it  is  ue- 
quently  csJled  selenite.  'Die  constituent  parts  of  gypsum  are 
lime  32.7,  suljAuric  acid  46.3,  and  water  21.  A  variety  of  gyp- 
sum which  has  no  water  in  its  composition,  and  hence  called  an- 
hydrous, occurs  in  beds  in  the  Saroy  Alps ;  it  is  there  combined 
with  siliceous  earth.  It  is  much  luurder  than  common  gypsum, 
and  even  than  common  limestone.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon gypsum  varies  from  2. 16  to  2.28;  that  of  anhydrous  gypsum 
is  from  2.80  to  2.90.  Gypsum,  under  the  name  of  plaster  stone, 
is  a  mineral  generally  known. 

Slaie,  improperly  called  by  some  geologists  clay-slate,  and  by 
the  old  geologists  argillaceous  schistus,  is  well  known,— at  least 
the  common  variety  used  as  roofing  slate,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  purest  form  of  this  mineral. 

The  prevailing  colors  of  date  are  bluish  or  greenish  grey :  it 
has  a  silky  lustre.  Slate  rocks  have  frequently  a  distinct  slaty 
structure,  and  may  even  be  sfdit  in  two  directions,  which  have 
ah  acute  angle  with  each  other ;  but  some  slate  rocks  have  a 
compact  structure,  and  will  not  admit  of  sjditting.  Slate  yields 
to  the  knife :  it  is  fusible  into  a  black  slag.  The  composition  of 
slate  is  various :  indeed,  by  many  geologists  it  is  not  regarded  as 
an  homogeneous  rock.  Its  composition  has  been  given  as  under : 
— Silex  48,  alumine  23,  manganese  1.6,  oxide  of  iron  11.3,  oxide 
of  manganese  0.5,  potass  4.7,  carbon  0.3,  water  7.6.  The  quan- 
tity of  carbon  increases  in  the  upper  formations  of  slate,  and  it 
passes  by  a  greater  admixture  of  carbon  into  a  soft,  dark,  slaty 
bed,  denominated  shale  by  the  English  miners.  Slate  is  a  very 
extensive  formation,  composing  entire  moimtains  in  many  alpine 
districts. 

Basalt  and  compact  lavas  are  classed  by  some  mineralogists 
with  simple  minerals,  but  thoy  are  composed  of  three  or  more 
simple  minerals  closely  united: — they  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

Some  of  the  minerals  here  enumerated  compose  entire  rocks ; 
other  rocks  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  two  or  more  sim-. 
pie  minerals,  either  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  sub- 
stance, or  the  minerals  are  crystallized  and  united  without  a  ce- 
ment. The  different  modes  in  which  simple  minerals  are  found 
united  together  in  rocks  have  given  riseto  the  following  terms : — 
Granitic,  composed  of  grains  or  crystals  united  without  a  cement, 

as  in  granites,  and  some  sandstones. 
PorphyritiCy  composed  of  a  compact  homogeneous  rock,  iu  which 

distinct  crystals  or  grains  are  imbedded.    The  compact  stone 
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is  called  the  base,  and  sometimes  the  paste.     The  base  of  Bome 

porphyritic  rocks  is  granitic ;  in  this  case  some  of  the  crystals 

are  much  larger  than  the  rest. 
Amygdaloidalj  containing  rounded  or  kernel-shaped  cavities  filled 

with  mineraJ  matter  of  a  different  kind. 
Breccia  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks  cemented 

together. 
Pudding-stone  consists  of  rounded  stones  imbedded  in  a  paste.* 

Fragments  of  stone  broken  from  simple  rocks  display  the  struc- 
ture of  the  internal  parts.  The  face  of  the  broken  part  is  called 
the  fracture.  This  internal  structure  may  be  denominated  the 
mineral  structure,  and  is  either 

CompcLct^  without  any  distinguishable  parts  or  divisions ;  or 
Earthy,  composed  of  minute  parts  resembling  dried  earth. 
Granular^  composed  of  grains. 
FibrouSy  com|)osed  of  long  and  minute  fibres. 
Radiated^  when  the  fibres  are  broader  and  flattish,  and  diverging. 
Lartudhr^  or  Foliated,  comix)scd  of  minute  plates  laid  over  each 

other. 
Porous,  penetrated  by  pores. 

Cellular,  or  Vesicular,  when  the  pores  swell  mto  rounded  cavi- 
ties, Uke  bladders,  as  in  some  lavas. 
Slaty,  or  Laminar,  com])osed  of  straight  parallel  thin  {dates,  or 

laminae. 

The  structiu^  of  compound  rocks  may  also  be  Slaty, 

The  external  stnicture  of  rocks  en  masse,  or  considered  as 
mountain  masses,  is  as  distinct  from  theii"  internal  mineral  struc- 
ture, as  the  shape  of  a  building  from  that  of  the  bricks  or  stones 
of  which  it  is  comjx)sed ;  thougli  this  distinction  has  been  gen- 
erally overlooked.  The  external  stmctiue  of  rocks,  as  forming 
mountain  masses,  may  be 

Stratified. 

Stratiform. 

Tabular,  or  in  large  j)lates. 

Columnar. 

Globular,  or  in  s])hcncal  masses. 

Massive,  or  Indeterminate,  which  includes  all  mistratified  rocks 
that  have  no  detenninate  shape. 

Stratified. — Stratified  mountains,  or  rocks,  are  those  which  are 
composed  of  layers  of  stone  laid  over  each  other,  and  divided  by 
parallel  seams  like  the  leaves  of  a  closed  book.  In  these  seams 
or  partings,  wliich  divide  the  strata,  there  are  frequently  thin 
lamhiSD  of  soft  earthy  matter ;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the 


•  When  fragments  of  stone,  whether  angular  or  rounded,  are  large,  and  ore  im- 
bedded in  strata  of  indurated  clay,  sand,  or  sandstone,  they  are  called  CongUm' 
tratts. 
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xxpper  and  lower  stratum  are  so  cloeely  joined,  that  it  reqtuies  a 
eoosiderable  force  to  separate  them*    These  layers  are  denomi- 
nated strata :  they  extend  ttnongh  the  whole  momitain  or  mass, 
their  length  and  breadth  being  much  greater  than  their  thickness. 
If  the  thickness  of  any  stratum  exceed  two  or  three  ytuds,  it  is 
more  usually  denominated  a  bed ;  and  if  it  lie  between  beds  of 
stone  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  said  to  be  imbedded.    Strataalmost 
always  decline,  or  dip  down  to  some  point  of  the  horizon,  and  of 
course  rise  towards  the  opposite  point.    A  line  drawn  through 
these  points  is  called  the  luua  of  their  dip:  another  line,  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  this,  marks  the  course  along  which  the  strata 
stretch  out  to  the  greatest  extent ;  it  is  called  the  line  of  bearing. 
If  a  book  be  raised  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  beck  resting 
lengthwise  upon  the  table,  the  leaves  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent different  strata ;  then  a  line  descending  from  the  upper  edges 
to  the  table  will  be  the  line  of  dip,  and  their  direction  lengthwise 
will  be  the  line  of  bearing ;  and  the  angle  they  make  with  the 
table  will  be  the  angle  of  inclination.    Strata  are,  however,  some-' 
times  curved  or  bent  in  both  directions,  and  are  frequently  broken ; 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  true  position. 

Stratified  rocks  of  sandstone,  and  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  sea,  or  of  laj^  rivers  or  lakes.  These  sedimentary  depo* 
sitions  are  arranged  over  each  other  in  regular  layers ;  the  parti- 
cles or  fragments  of  which  they  are  composed  vary  in  size,  and 
indicate  the  different  states  of  agitation  or  repose  of  the  waters 
from  which  they  were  deposited.  Some  strata  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  chemical  precipitation;  and  not  unfrequently 
chemical  precipitation  and  sedimentary  deposition  have  taken 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  produced  rocks  of  a  mixed  character. 

Stratiform. — This  structure  has  been  considered  synonjrmous 
with  the  stratified,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Many  masses  of  rock,  which  are  evidently  of  igneous  ori- 
gin, occur  divided  into  parallel  planes,  by  seams  or  divisions  which 
resemble  those  in  regular  strata ;  such  planes  have  not  been  su- 
perimposed in  succession,  but  are  the  result  of  refrigeration,  or  of 
a  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  mass.  Many  uiistratified  rocks 
present  in  some  parts  a  tendency  to  the  stratiform  structure,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  the  stratified  structiu'e 
was  once  universally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  successive  sedi- 
mentary depositions.  The  distinction  between  stratified  and  stror 
Ufarm^  the  young  geologist  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  Tabular  structure  consists  of  parallel  plates  of  rock,  sep- 
arated by  regular  seams.  This  structure  has  often  been  coii- 
founded  with  stratification :  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  columnar  structure. 
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The  Cohmnar  or  Prismatic  structure  is  peculiar  to  certain 
rocks,  but  chiefly  occurs  in  the  basaltic  and  volcamc  class.  Thick 
beds  axe  divided  into  columns  or  prisms,  which  are  most  generally 
pentagonal  They  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of  natural  col- 
umns, as  at  Staffi^  the  Giant%  C^uiseway,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
many  volcanic  countries.  Sometimes  the  prismatic  stricture 
may  be  observed  forming  detached  groups  of  columns  and  prisms : 
a  group  of  columns  on  (^ukr  Idris  will  be  subsequently  described. 
A  group  of  basaltic  columns,  of  similar  form,  and  equally  perfec^ 
was  observed  by  the  author  on  tfie  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
called  Gravenaire,  in  Auvergne,  at  a  snoall  distance  fiom  the  crater. 

The  Globular  strudure  consists  of  globular  masses,  eithor  de- 
tached or  imbedded  in  rocks  of  the  same  kind:  they  are  fiequmtly 
composed  of  concentric  layers. 

liie  terms  Massive  (xt  Indeterminaie  may  be  a^qilied  to  all  mi- 
stratified  rocks  that  have  no  regular  divisions.  Many  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  occur  in 
masses  of  enormous  thickness,  which  are  broken  by  irregular  fis- 
sures in  every  direction.  Thick  currents  of  lava,  which  have 
filled  up  hollows  or  valleys,  are  also  indeterminate,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  mode  of  formation.  Sometimes  rocks  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  and  also  of  compact  lava,  present  either  a 
tabular  or  a  colunmar  structure ;  but  the  structure  is  seldiNn  so 
regular  as  in  basaltic  rocks. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Besides  the  difTerent  modes  of  structure  here  enumerated,  it  is  weD 
known  to  quarry-men ,  that  almost  all  beds  of  stone  contain  cracks  or 
joints,  which  cross  the  stone  in  transverse  directions,  more  or  less  regular. 
These  joints  appear  in  some  cases  to  result  from  mechanical  pressure,  in 
Other  instances,  where  the  faces  of  the  joints  are  smooth,  they  may  have 
been  caused  by  contraction  of  the  stone,  combined  with  a  tendency  to 
crystalline  arrangement.  In  some  of  the  sandstone  strata,  in  the  Ashbv 
de  la  Zouch  coal-field,  I  have  seen  the  joints  occasionally  coated  with 
thin  laminaD  of  lead  ore,  galena,  Beds  of  coal  are  divided  by  transverse 
joints,  called  sUncs  and  cutters^  into  rhomboidal  masses. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  STRATIFICATION,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  POEOTION  OF  ROCKtf. 

Sinia  and  Geoloncal  Formatioiit  ezpl«ined. — ^Variotui  appeBrances  preflented  bj 
plane  Strata. — ^Appeanmeee  presented  by  durred  Btrata,  and  erron  reapectiog 
tbem. — ^Dbtinetion  between  BtrataiSeama  and  Natonl  FiMuraa  or  Cleavagei.-^ 
On  the  conlbnnable  and  unconformable  Poritions  of  stratified  and  onstratified 
Rocks. — ^The  Continoity  of  stratified  Rocks  broken  by  Valleys. — Longitudinal 
Valleys. — ^Transverse  Valleys^-^Lateral  Valleys^— Denudations. — On  the  Eleva^ 
tion  of  Mountains  and  Mountain  Chains. — On  the  Direction  of  Mountain  Chains- 
in  the  new  and  old  Continents.— On  Tertical  Beds  in  Mountains. — On  the  De- 
▼aatation  in  Alpine  Districts. — On  the  Passsm  in  the  Alps  called  Cols ;  and 
Obsenrations  respecting,  their  Foimationw— Dinerent  Ages  of  Mountain  Ranges. 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  axe  the  most  common  or  pro- 
Tailing  rocks  in  a  part  of  any  country,  and  observed  that  any  one 
stiatmn  or  rock  which  attracts  our  attention  is  in  that  part  of  the 
country  invariably  covered  by  a  peculiar  rock  or  stratum  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  invariably  covers  any  particular  stratum ;  we  hence 
learn  that  there  is  a  certain  order  of  superposition,  and  we  natu- 
rally feel  desirous  to  know  whether  the  same  order  is  observable 
in  every  country  where  similar  rocks  occur.  Thus,  in  the  vale 
of  T%ames  round  London,  there  is,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  un- 
der the  surfistce,  a  dark  colored  clay,  called  London  Clay,  much 
intermixed  in  the  lower  part  witfi  beds  of  sand  If  we  bore 
through  this  clay,  we  shall  find  its  average  thickness  to  be  nearly 
three  hundred  feet.  When  we  have  pierced  through  this,  we 
invariably  come  to  chalk  ;*  and  were  we  to  continue  to  bore  in 
the  chalk,  after  piercing  through  many  himdred  feet  of  that  rock, 
we  should  come  to  a  stratum  of  sand  or  sandstone  filled  with  green 
particles,  and  hence  called  Green  Sand. 

The  observer,  who  had  confined  his  researches  to  this  part  of 
the  country  only,  would  form  a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  were 
he  to  infer  that  the  outer  cnist  of  the  globe  was  invariably  com- 
posed of  London  clay,  chalk,  and  green  sand.  But  wherever 
similar  beds  occur  together,  they  lie  in  the  same  order  of  super- 
position over  each  other.  Thus  the  London  clay  is  never  found 
under  the  chalk  or  the  green  sand. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  bore  through  the  upper  beds 
to  ascertain  this  order ;  for  the  different  strata  scarcely  ever  occur 
in  a  flat  or  horizontal  position :  they  generally  rise  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  come  to  the  surface,  as  represented  in  the  section, 
Plate  I,  fig.  1.     Now,  by  travelling  over  the  strata  from  a  to  b, 


*  The  lower  clay  is  by  some  geologists  denominated  plastic  clay .    See  Chap.  XIV. 
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we  come  upon  the  outer  edges  1,  2,  3,  and  may  trace  their  order 
of  succession  as  they  rise  from  mider  each  other.  Li  ravines  and 
the  escarpments  of  mountains,  and  in  the  cliffs  on  the  sea  coast, 
we  are  also  enabled  to  trace  the  position  and  order  of  succession 
of  rocks.  But  to  do  this  with  tolerable  correctness,  we  must  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  stratification  in  all  its  \'Brious  possible 
forms.  However  simple  the  principles  of  stratification  may  at 
first  appear,  this  knowledge,  when  applied  to  practice,  is  not  of 
such  easy  attaiimient  as  some  may  imagine ;  and  for  want  of  it, 
geologists  of  considerable  eminence  have  fallen  into  the  most  egre- 
gious errors.  A  knowledge  of  stratification  is  indeed  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  practical  geologist,  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  minutiae  of  mineralogy  or  conchology. 

Though  the  word  Stratiun,  in  its  original  language,  and  by 
general  acceptation  in  speaking  of  rocks,  denotes  a  bed,  it  is  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  term  bed  to  a  stratum  of  considerable  thick- 
ness; for  such  beds  are  often  subdivided  into  several  distinct 
minor  strata,  and  we  cannot  well  describe  a  stratified  stratum. 

When  a  series  of  strata  of  a  similar  rock,  are  arranged  with  oc- 
casional intervening  strata  of  rocks  of  another  kind,  which  recur 
in  different  parts  of  the  series,  they  are  regarded  as  having  been 
all  formed  nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  such  series  are  called  by  geologists  FamuUions. 
Thus,  the  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  ironstone  that  accompany 
beds  of  coal,  are  called  the  Coalfomiation.  Strata  of  different 
kinds,  in  which  a  gradation  is  obserA'^ed  into  each  other,  and 
which  contain  similar  species  of  organic  remains,  also  constitute  a 
geological  Formation.  The  chalk  with  flints,  the  lower  chalk 
without  flints,  the  chalk-marl  and  the  irreeu  sand  under  the  chalk, 
are  regarded  as  members  of  what  is  denominated  the  Cluilk  for- 
mation.  The  student,  however,  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
the  different  meaning  of  a  rock  formation^  as  here  described,  and 
the  fonnation  of  a  rock :  the  latter  term  ini|)lies  the  mode  of  fomia- 
tion,  or  the  agent  by  which  the  rock  was  Ibrmed  or  consolidated; 
whether  by  igneous  fusion,  as  beds  of  lava ;  by  deposition  from^ 
water,  as  beds  of  clay  and  sandstone  ;  or  by  animal  secretion,  as 
beds  of  coral. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  stratification  in  its  simplest 
form,  let  the  young  geologist  take  a  jdece  of  jiasteboard  or  thin 
wood,  say  twelve  inches  stiuare :  let  him  divide  it  in  the  middle 
into  two  equal  i)kuies,  each  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth.  Place  one  of  these  planes  flat  on  a  table  with  the  shorter 
sides  or  ends  facing  the  north  and  south  ;  the  longer  sides  Avill  of 
coiu'se  be  at  right  angles,  and  face  the  east  and  west.  Now,  if 
one  of  the  longer  sides  be  tilted  U]), — say  the  western  side,  we 
may  suppose  the  pasteboard  plane  to  rejjresent  a  stratum  rising  to 
the  west  and  dipping  eastward.    The  lengthwise  direction  of  the 
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(lane  is  called  the  Hne  of  bearing;  and  the  declining  diiection  is 
called  the  Une  of  dip,  which  is  at  nght  angles  to  the  line  of  bear* 
ing.  The  angle  at  which  the  stratum  rises  above  the  horizontal 
line  or  level,  is  called  thelncKnoHon.  Suppose  the  western  edge 
of  the  pasteboard  plane  is  raised  above  the  table,  forming  with  it 
aa  angle  of  thirty  degrees ;  then  we  say  the  direction  of  the  strar 
torn  is  north  and  south,  its  dip  east,  its  rise  of  course  west,  and  its 
aDgle  of  inclination  thirty  degrees;  Simple  as  this  scppeais,  geol* 
ogists  of  considerable  eminence  have  made  the  most  pedpable  mis* 
takes  in  defining  stratification.  It  has  been  said  correctly,  that, 
the  line  of  dip  being  alwa3rB  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  or 
line  of  bearing,  when  the  dip  is  given,  the  direction  is  known : 
but  when  it  is  furth^  said,  tluit,  if  the  direction  is  given,  the  line 
of  dip  is  given  also,  the  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  let  the  above 
plane  of  pasteboard  be  again  laid  fiat  upon  the  table  in  the  same 
direction,  due  north  and  south ;  and  instead  of  tilting  up  the  wes« 
tern  edge,  if  we  tilt  up  the  eastern,  we  shall  then  have  the  same 
line  of  bearing  as  in  the  fijrst  instance,  but  the  dip  will  be  west 
instead  of  east. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  stratum,  without  varying  its  direo* 
tion,  may  be  so  bent  as  to  dip  two  ways  in  the  same  mountainy 
like  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  church,  or  the  letter  Y  rever- 
lad,  (a.)  (See  Plate  I,  fig.  2,  stratum  4,  and  6.)  Place  the  two 
planes  of  pasteboard  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  raise 
them  so  as  to  make  the  upper  edges  meet ;  we  shall  then  have 
the  line  of  bearing  north  and  south  as  before,  and  the  dip  east  on 
one  side  and  west  on  the  other.  The  limestone  strata  at  Dudley 
Castle  Hill  dip  on  each  side  of  the  hill  as  above  described.  (See 
Plate  III,  fig.  4,  B.)  When  strata  are  bent  on  each  side  of  a 
mountain,  without  being  broken  at  the  top,  they  are  called  sad- 
dle-shaped. A  line  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  country,  to  desig* 
uate  where  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  call^ 
the  anticUfial  line,  and  should  be  introduced  in  all  geological 
maps,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  a  stratum,  its  true  thick- 
ness is  measured  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  under 
surface. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  similar  planes  of  pasteboard  of  different 
colors,  and  lay  the  undermost  a  little  inclined,  and  place  another 
plane  upon  it,  with  the  upper  edge  about  an  inch  or  more  distant 
irom  that  of  the  imder  stratum,  and  again  lay  the  others  in  suc- 
cession in  the  same  manner ;  the  uncovered  ends  of  the  planes 
will  rise  from  under  each  other  like  a  number  of  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  laid  on  a  plate.  These  uncovered  edges  will  repre- 
sent the  outcrop  or  crop  of  the  strata,  and  it  will  be  perceived 
how  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  an  under  stratum  without 
asking  or  boring,  merely  by  crossing  a  country  in  the  line  of  the 
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rise  or  dip  of  the  strata.  When  strata  are  arranged  in  tfaia  man* 
ner,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  conforniable  position.  (Plate  I,  fig.  L) 
It  will  naturally  be  enquired,  whether  me  strata  absolutely  ter« 
minate  where  we  find  their  outcrop  ?  In  scmie  instances  tins  is 
the  case ;  but  frequently  the  strata  are  bent  or  broken  in  the  line 
of  their  rise,  and  the  same  stratum  may  crop  out  in  one  place,  and 
appear  again  farther  on  in  the  line  d  itsrissi  as  represented,  Fhte 
I,  fig.  2.  We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  drcumstance, 
otherwise  we  may  conunit  the  most  egregious  errors  in  daseribiog 
a  country  which  we  have  travelled  over,  where  there  is  no  oj^ 
portunity  of  seeing  a  section  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  fig.  %  after 
passing  over  the  beds  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  having  no  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  dip,  we  may  again  come  upon  the  edges  of  tbs 
same  strata  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  suppose  them  to  be  different  and  lower 
beds  in  the  series.  Ebel  and  many  flying  geologists  have  made 
this  mistake. 

In  some  instances  we  come  suddenly  to  the  termination  of  a 
whole  series  of  strata,  as  in  descending  the  Cotswold  Hills  into 
the  Vale  of  Severn ;  the  hmestone  called  Roe-stone,  of  which 
they  are  principally  composed,  is  not  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  nor  in  any  part  of  England  to  the  northwest  of  it 
Has  this  limestone  ever  extended  farther  westward  ?  and  if  it 
have  extended  farther,  by  what  cause  has  it  been  removed? 
These  enquiries  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  following  chapter. 

To  return  to  our  pasteboard  planes,  arranged  as  befOTe  de« 
scribed,  with  the  edges  rising  from  under  each  other  in  the  con- 
formable position.  If  we  taJce  another  series  of  planes,  and  lay 
them  flat  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  conformable  series, 
we  shall  then  have  the  unconformable  position  represented,  Plate 
I,  fig.  3.  Now,  the  strata  that  cover  the  coal  measures  and  tran- 
sition beds  in  England  occur  in  this  position ;  and  the  following 
important  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  the  un- 
der stratified  rocks  had  been  formed,  and  their  strata  broken  and 
raised  up,  at  a  period  which  must  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  upper  series  by  a  considerable  interval ;  for  the  lower  series 
were  evidently  solidified,  and  afterwards  in  many  instances  bro- 
ken, and  the  fractured  edges  of  the  strata  levelled,  before  the  up- 
per strata  were  deposited  upon  them. 

The  most  common  error  into  which  persons  conunencing  the 
study  of  geology  are  liable  to  fall,  is  in  mistaking  the  apparent 
for  the  real  inclination  of  the  strata.  Plate  I,  fig.  4,  will  render 
this  more  intelligible  than  any  description.  It  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  stratified  mountain,  of  which  the  strata  have  a  consid- 
erable dip  to  the  east.  If  the  escarpment  or  section  be  made  in 
the  line  of  bearing,  c  rf,  the  strata  will  appear  to  range  from  north 
to  south,  without  any  rise  or  dip,  and  would  be  described  by  a 
young  observer  as  being  horizontal.    But  if  an  opening  or  section 
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be  made  on  the  side  i»u:allel  to  the  line  of  dip,  as  at  c  r^  the  tnie 
inclination  will  be  seen.  Any  section  nmde  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  the  line  of  dip  will  cause  the  inclination  to  appear  less 
than  the  true  one,  and  the  line  of  dip  will  appear  to  vary  from 
the  trae  dip.  The  chance^  •  therefore,  are  very  great  against  a 
patoral  section  made,  iii  silioimtein,  presenting  the  true  dip  and 
iiu:linatira^rj||pgMpj|^'ift'^^  4,  Plate  I,  we  see  represented 
^  which  the  loose  materials  are  suppo- 

le  dip,  direction,  and  thickness  of 

The  section  from  cf  to  c  in  the 

died  the  longitudinal  section,  and 

lip'/Ae  transverse  section. 

erver  who.  does  not  attend  to  the 

SL,  may  fall  into,  is,  mistaking  an 

Suppose  a  hill  to  be  covered  with 

jHt  was  made  in  it  near  the  bottom, 

5  stone  was  discovered  to  be  sand- 

k  near  the  summit  at  6,  which  cut 

supposed,  because  the  limestone  is 

lit  it  lies  over  the  sandstone  stratum, 

The  yoimg  observer,  who  has  not 

not  yet  to  have  passed  the  pons 


li  vast  magnitude,  as  those  in  the 
lormous  beds  of  limestone  are  often, 
which  cut  through  the  whole  bed 
Millar  to  that  of  the  true  strata  seams, 
vith  them.    These  partings  or  seams 
when  the  strata  are  almost  horizon- 
!nts  of  these  moiuitains  being  lofty, 
ion  of  the  atmospliere,  the  vertical 
more  conspicuous  than  the  strata 
attention,  the  observer  may  describe 
eing  perjx^ndicular,  when  in  reality 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  very  fre- 
eous  deposition,  like  a  coat  of  plas- 
:  this  has  been  formed  by  moisture 
depositing  calcareous  particles  upon 
les  conceals  the  partings  or  seams 
etely  as  a  coat  of  plaster  covers  the 
The  vertical  scams  or  partings  are 
m  parallel  ridges,  which  efface  the 
appearance  of  the  straui  ^.^.as  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  but  not  in 
the  other ;  aud  in  such  instances  we  have  a  mountain  mass  in 
whicli  the  strata  are  apparently  partly  horizontal  and  yiartly  ver- 
tical. (See  Plate  I,  fig.  6.)    Inattention  to  this  circumstance,  I  am 
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eonvinced,  has  fometimes  deceived  the  ejre  of  IL  SttOfBinei  one 
of  the  most  diligent  and  aocuiate  of  obeorvem.  , 

The  regular  partingB  or  cleavagea  in  many  date  voekB  which 
intersect  the  bedSy  ncoriy  at  right  angles  to  their  dip  or  inclines 
tion,  (see  Plate  III,  fig«  1,  d  a,)  have  cAen  bem  mistaken  finr 
strata  seams,  and  have  led  geologists  of  some  eminence  to  draw 
very  enonedus  inferences.  HHie  thick  beds  of  trapsition  or  nioiiii* 
fain  limestone  which  compose  a  great  part  of  Inglehorough»  and 
other  adjacent  mountains  in  the  district  called  Qnven,  in  Toik- 
shire,  generally  dip  at  a  moderate  inclination  towcmds  tfan/Ooath* 
east;  the  lower  beds  rest  on  coarse  diBite,wMchha&  in  reali^ 
same  inclination  as  the  limestone,  but  jb6  the  under  part  of  the 
date  is  often  concealedi  the  vertical  partings  are  mistaken  finr 
strata  seams.  This  lunesUme  is  described  by  Pkofessor  'Flaynsr 
as  resting  on  vertical  beds  of  slate ;  and  he  dmws  several  impoi^ 
tant  collusions  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  beds  ci  sbt^ 
and  its  action  on  the  superincumbent  beds  of  limestone ;  whereas 
a  more  extended  survey  of  the  district  would  have  shown  hinii 
<hat  the  sbMe  rocks  rest  on  other  beds,  which  hkve  the  saidne  in- 
cluiation  as  the  limestone  above  tbem,  and  that  the  date  and 
limestone  kre  conformable^ 

The  modes  of  stratification  we  have  been  oondderihg  are  those 
of  jdane  strata;  but  in  many  situations,  partictdarly  in  the  Alps 
and  the  Jvjts,  chain,  the  strata  are  curved  and  bent  soond  the 
mountains,  encircling  them  like  a  mantle.  The  ravines  and  es- 
<iariHnents,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  secticHis  have 
been  made,  present  tfie  most  varied  forms  of  stratification  inthe 
some  mountain.  In  one  part,  the  strata  will  seem  to  rise  almost 
vertically ;  in  another  to  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  in  a  third,  to 
be  deeply  curved :  and  this  will  depend  much  on  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  observer,  whether  he  be  placed  on  one  side,  or  in 
&co  of  the  escarpment.  Suppose  a  transverse  section  be  made 
through  a  mountain  in  the  duection  a  b,  (Plate  I,  fig.  6,)'  it  would 
show  the  true  position  of  the  arched  strata ;  but  if  we  suppose  a 
section  to  be  made  only  on  the  side  cd^  an  observer  would  see 
the  face  or  escarpment  on  that  side,  with  the  edges  of  the  strata 
lying  horizontally,  and  might  describe  them  as  hcnizontally 
stratified,  were  he  to  view  no  other  part  of  the  moimtain.  In 
some  situations,  the  fracture  made  in  the  arched  stratification  is 
much  broken,  and  we  have  on  the  side  df  the  same  mountain, 
the  appearance  both  of  horizontal  and  greatly  inclined  stmtifica* 
tion.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  near  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  in 
Savoy.  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  represents  the  appearance  of  strata  oh 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  has  the  arched  stratification  be- 
fore described ;  but  the  outermost  strata,  instead  of  enfolding  the 
whole  mountain,  only  cover  the  southern  side,  and  are  broken 
6S  at  the  summit  in  a  line  nearly  jiarallel  with  it,  and  their 
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edges  pesent  the  appearance  of  horizontal  strata,  a  a  a.  Lower 
down  the  moimtain,  part  of  the  under  strata  have  fallen  off  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and  their  projecting  edges  {»esent  at  a  distance 
the  iq>pearance  of  highly  inclined  strata.*  This  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  taking  a  half  cylinder,  or,  for  want  of  that,  a  thick 
book,  and  opening  it  a  Uttle,  place  it  with  the  edges  upon  the 
table,  and  the  back  uppermost ;  cover  the  book  or  hedf  cylinder 
with  a  number  of  folds  of  paper  of  different  colors, — these  will 
represent  arched  strata.  Cut  across  the  outermost  folds  along 
the  back,  and  take  away  the  other  half;  the  edges  of  the  paper 
will  represent  those  of  the  upper  strata,  and  their  position  will 
appear  ta  be  horizontal.  Cut  away  the  comers  of  the  under 
sheets  a  little  behind  each  other,  so  that  the  edges  of  each  color- 
ed sheet  may  be  visible,  and  these  will  represent  the  appearance 
of  highly  inclined  strata,  and  have  firequently  been  mistaken  fpr 
such.  The  yoimg  geologist  may  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of 
stratification,  by  laying  colored  ])lanes  of  any  sort  and  yielding 
substance  over  each  c^er,  and  inclining  them  in  various  posi- 
tions; then  let  him  make  sections  in  different  directions  with. a 
knife,  and  also  carve  out  hollows  re{Hresenting  valleys,  cutting 
through  inclined  strata  at  various  angles.with  the  line  of  dip  and 
hne  of  bearing :  by  this  means  he  may  gain  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  varied  ^enomena  of  stratification,  both  in  mountains  and 
valleys,  than  the  most  elaborate  descriptions  can  convey. 

The  appearance  of  contorted  stratification  in  the  calcareous 
mountains  of  the  Alps,  is  frequently  an  optical  illusion.  Strata 
which  have  originally  enfolded  a  mountain  like  tlic  coats  of  an 
onion,  have  fallen  off  in  curved  lines,  leaving  waving  edges 
overlapping  each  other,  as  represented  Plate  II,  fig.  5.  Sii])]K)se 
indented  sections  were  made  in  the  side  of  an  onion,  the  edges 
of  the  different  indented  rinds  would  present  similar  contortions. 
•  Inequahties  in  the  general  curvature  of  the  beds  may  have 
occasioned  them  to  break  off  in  this  manner.  The  MonUi^ie 
de  TuiUcy  near  Montmelian,  in  Savoy,  of  which  a  plate  is  given 
in  the  third  voliune  of  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  Ics  Alpes,  offers 
an  instance  of  this  apparent  contortion,  wliich  Saussure  considers 
as  almost  inexplicable.  I  examined  this  mountain  from  various 
stations  with  much  attention,  and  am  convinced  that  the  contor- 
tions are  only  illusory,  and  are  not  Uke  the  real  contortions,  which 
the  lower  beds  of  transition  limestone,  in  this  country,  frequently 
present  on  a  small  scale.  In  certain  situations  in  the  Al})s,  how- 
ever, the  strata  have  evidently  been  raised  by  some  violent  con- 
vulsion, and  have  been  bent  by  the  resistance  which  they  have 


*  In  this  fection.  the  mountain  is  represented  as  cut  through,  to  show  the  bond- 
be  of  the  strata ;  but  the  edges  of  the  strata  a  a,  and  of  the  strata  below,  were 
oiuy  Tisible,  and  it  required  much  attention  to  diicoTer  their  true  position. 


offered  to  the  moving  cause.  Of  tliiSy  a  BBiiiarlraMe  instanoe 
may  be  seen  in  the  Baltenberg  fiwumtaiTi,  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Krientz,  of  which  I  have  giren  a  descmiticxi  and  diawing  in 
the  second  vdume  of  my  TisFds  in  the  Tnentaise. 

The  strata  of  secondary  rocks  bekmging  to  <he  tane  fonna- 
tion,  frequently  piesenre  nearly  the  Same  thickness  for  a  coniid- 
erable  extent,  and  are  arranged  conformably  over  each  other,  ^ex- 
cept in  situations  where  their  rq;ularity  has  been  disturbed  by 
rents  or  fractures.  In  thcoe  secondary  conformable  -strata,  the 
cnrder  in  which  they  succeed  each  otfa^  indicates  iheir  lelatiFe 
ages ;  but  this  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  rodoL 

No  inference  can  at  first  apf»ar  more  legitimate  than. this: 
/<The  rock  which  supports  another  must  be  older  than  diat 
which  rests  upon  it,  if  their  criginal  position  has  dot  been 
changed."  But  this  conclusion,  when  exannned  with  attention, 
will  fairiy  admit  of  doubt,  with  respect  to  those  rocks  which  are 
crystalline  like  the  primary.  These  were  either  fonned  by 
chemical  afllnity  from  a  state  of  solution,  at  by  crystaHixation 
from  a  state  of  fusion :  if  by  the  latt^  mode,  all  the  diffisrent 
beds  may  have  been  arranged  at  the  same  time,  mi  the  upper 
and  lower  rocks  may  have  a  contemporaneous  origin.  If  a  mass 
of  melted  mattes  from  a  frimace  cool  slowly,  the  mtarnal  and  ex- 
ternal parts  will  vary  both  in  their  physical  and  chentucal  proper^ 
ties ;  but  it  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  said,^that  the  fewer  part 
is  older  than  the  upper.  But  strata  deposited  by  water  were 
evidently  fonned  after  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  Even  were 
we  to  admit  the  subsequent  fiision  of  granite,  it  existed  in  an- 
other form  as  a  substratum  of  the  upper  rocks,  as  these  must  al- 
ways have  Iiad  a  foundation.  It  has  been .  before,  observed,  that 
those  rocks  which  contain  different  species  of  organic  remains, 
separated  by  strata  in  which  no  such  remains  occiu*,  must  have 
been  formed  in  succession  over  each  other,  and  probably  at  very 
distant  intervals  of  time.  This  inference  appears  conclusive,  nor 
can  it  be  invalidated  by  the  crystalline  arrangement  and  cleavage 
of  some  of  those  rocks.* 

Rocks  of  the  primary  class  frequently  cover  each  other  in  an 
order,  which,  viewed  on  a  grand  scale,  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
formable ;  but  the  different  rocks  in  each  class  are  generally  of 
such  vast  and  irregular  thickness,  that  their  order  of  succession 
is  often  not  easy  to  trace ;  beside,  some  of  these  rocks  pass  by  a 
change  of  structure  into  each  other,  and  their  line  of  junction  or 


•  Wo  have  reason  to  believo  that  many  rocks  which  prcBcnt  no  indications  of 
■tratification,  were  originally  arranged  in  regular  strata.  In  some  limestone  rocks, 
where  the  strati ficntion  is  extremely  well  defined  by  distinct  partings,  there  occur 
spaces  in  which  diiferent  strata  are  blended  into  one  mass.  These  masses  are 
called  by  the  quarrymcn,  knobs,  and  are  more  hard  and  difficult  to  work  than  the 
•tratifioa  limestone',  but  are  equally  good  in  quality, 
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aeptntion  can  aeUbm  be  observed.  Tiewed,  however,  as  ocmn 
fomng  tnoantaih  chainp,  the  moie  gWeial  anangement  is  repre- 
sented Plate  m,  fig.  1.  Granitei  or  the  foundation  rock,  a; 
gpeisB,  b;  mica  slate,  e;  commoti  Slate,  (exiled  clay  slate,)  d  d. 
The  tnouMon  series,  c  c  The  lower-strata  with  coal,  f  f.  A 
bed  of  limestone,  or  any  othor  rock,  in  a  slate  mountain,  is  r^ve- 
sented,  sx:  in  this  position  it  is  add  to  htknbedded:  and  if  a 
nomber  of  these  beds  oocur  at  different  intervals,  they  are  said 
to  be  subordinated  A  bed  of  congknnenite,  composed  of  boulders 
sod  fiagmraits  of  the  lower  rqcln,  as  at  o^  is  frequently  interpo- 
sed between  slate  rocks  and  transition  limestonie. 

The  UDconlbrmiible  position  of  unstntified  rocks  is  represented 
Plate  ^I,  fig.  %j  where,  a  mass  of  porphyry  a,  ranging  from  c  to 
c,  covers  the  rocks  1, 2,  3,  without  any  conformity  to  the  indi* 
nstioii  or  form  of  the  low;er  beds.  The  lower  beds^pre,  however, 
cut  through  by  veins  of  iporphyry ,  which  indicate  that  the  por- 
phyry had  been  erupted  in  a  melted  state  'through  these  vmns, 
md  poured  over  the  surface  a£  the  fewer  rpcksl  A  similar  ar- 
nmgepient  of  porjdiyry,  which  occurs  in  Norway,  ViU  b^  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  X.         - 

Bssait,  either  massive  or  columnar,  freqtwSatly  covers  rooks  in 
an  unconftimable  position.    SeeTlate  IDL,  fig.  0,  b,  cf  and  6. 

The  superincumbent  rocks  in  this  situation  are  evidently  of 
more  recent  origin  than  those  which  they  cover ;  the  lower.must 
have'  been  hard,  and- unyielding  when  the  iq>per  were  thrown 
npon  them.  '  If  a  thick-  stream  of  lava,  as  fiieqneiitly  happens, 
were  to  flow  over  a  range  of  conformable  roclu,  filling  up  the 
cavities  and  inequalities  of  the  surface,  when  it  became  hard  by 
cooling,  it  would  form  a  bed  of  superincumbent  unconformable 
rock.  Such  instances  are  conunon  in  volcanic  countries.  Very 
extensive  ranges  of  rocks  and  mountains  occur  in  this  position  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  not  only,  covering  the  primary,  but 
the  secondary  rocks.  These  will  hereafter  be  de«;ribed  under 
the  name  of  porphyry,  sienite,  and  basalt.  They  frequently  as- 
sume the  columnar  structure,  and  sometimes  form  vast  ranges  of 
natural  pillars ;  as  at  Stafia,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  Iceland,  Sicily,  and  many  volcanic  countries. 

Having  described  the  position  of  both  stratified  and  unstrati- 
fied  unconformable  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  lat- 
ter rocks  occur,  covering  both  primary,  transition,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  strata :  many  of  those  which  cover  the  secondary  and 
tertiary,  seem  evidently  to  have  b^n  the  products  of  subterra- 
nean fire ;  and  even  those  which  cover  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks,  b^  a  close  affinity  to  volcanic  rocks.  If  we  admit  that 
our  loftiest  ranges  of  mormtains  were  elevated  by  the .  expansive 
force  of  central  fires,  this  power  acting  upon  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  gk)be,  might  be  ages  in  upheaving  the  incumbent  surface. 
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which  would  contmne  to  rise  nnlil  vast  fiimef  weie  maday 
through  which  the  Bubtenaneaa  melted  matter  would  be  thrown 
over  the  mountains  and  jdains  then  existing,  and  fbnn  thesupei^ 
incumbent  rocks  of  bacolt,  'p»ph3rr7y  and  sienite,  that  seam  to 
be  so  nearly  allied  to  Tolcanic  products.  While  one  part  of  the 
aurfibce  was  rising,  another  pert  woiild  ainki  and  form  a  new  bed, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  wcmld  gradually  retire. 
.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  eztraocdinary  eruptiona  by  widdk 
new  islands  have  been  formed  silica  the  period  ot  authentic  his- 
lory,  have  been  preceded  by  a  swelling  of  the  softened  crust  of 
the  globe.  At  Kamenoi,<  the  new  isluid  made  its  appeuanoe 
above  the  sea  twenty  six  days  befofe  die  smoke  was  visiblfiL 
''  Every  thing  indicates  that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tm- 
dition  has  preserved  the  remembrance,  exhibit  but  a  feeble  image 
of  those  gigantic  catastcojAes  which  havcf  given  mountains  thw 
present  form,  changed  the  position  of  the  liocky  strata,  and  bnoed 
sea  shells  on  the  summit  of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  undoubtedly 
in  those  remote  times  which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  raised  crust  cf  the  globe  produced  those  denies  of 
trappean  porphyry,  those  hills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the  modem  lavas  of  the 
Peak  of  teneriffe,  of  Etna,  and  Cotopaxi."— irumMd!! 

To  these  great  catastrophes,  and  to  vast  inundatiogos,  anil  in 
some  cases  to  submarine  currents, .  must  we  ascribe  many  ine- 
qualities of  the  earth's  surface,  the  fracture  of  strata,  and  the 
transport  of  the  broken  masses  and  fragments  into  distant  coun- 
tries. .  The  formation  of  valleys  constitutes  an  important  sub- 
ject of  geological  research :  it  will  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  volume  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  to  the  geologi- 
cal student,  that  all  stratified  mountains  are  only  parts  of  ex- 
tended strata,  with  which  they  were  once  united. 

This  will  be  more  distinctly  understood  by  consulting  Plate 
IT,  fig.  1,  which  is  intended  to  refMresent  the  general  rise  of  the 
strata  from  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  to  Castleton  in  Derbjrshire, 
intersected  by  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Derwent  flows. 

The  town  of  Sheffield,  fig.  1,  is  built  over  coal  strata,  which 
rise  towards  the  west,  and  disappear  in  that  direction  about  five 
miles  from  Sheffield  ^2. )  Here  the  under  rock  makes  its  appear- 
ance ('30  which  is  a  oed  of  coarse  gritstone,  more  than  one  hunr 
dred  ana  twenty  yards  in  thickness,  forming  the  summits  of  all 
the  mountains  as  you  advance  to  the  vale  of  Derwent  (4.)  The 
grit-rock  rests  upon  a  thicker  bed,  of  a  difierent  kind,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  slaty  sandstone,  represented  (6.)  On  the  western  side  of 
the  valley,  the  grit-rock  (3)  exists  only  as  a  cap  or  covering  on 
Whin  Hill,  a  lofty  mountain,  marked  (6.)  Two  miles  fiirther 
west  the  grit<-rock  disappears,  and  the  slaty  sandstone,  which  is 
the  base  of  Whin  Hill,  forms  the  summit  of  the  celebrated  Mam 


ToTi  or  the  Shrveifaig  MbimtailL  TbiB  moantain  limeitoiie  (7) 
heie  nudoBs  its  appeai&ice  as  the  baie  of  Ifani  Tor,  and  ftrther 
vest  the  same  hmestone  fonns  entire  mountains.  The  difference 
observable  in  the  ipcks  east  and  west  of  the  Denrenti  is  owing 
to  the  general  rise  of  the  strata  in  the  latter  direction.   ~ 

it  18  here  obvioosy  that  Whin  Hill,  though  it  appears  an  isolated 
mountain,  is  only  a  pcnrtio^  of  the  thick  beds  of  gritstone,  and 
daty  sandstone,  on  the  other  ade  of  the  valley :  tto  cap  of  grit 
lock  (6,)  ia  called  an  outlier  of  the  bed  3« 

b  ffoerves  notice,  that  isolated  caps,  like  that  on  the  top  of 
Whin  Hill,  &^.  6,  often  occur* where  we  can  trace  no  similar 
rocks  in  the  vicinity :  they  are  sometimes  the  ,<Hily  remaining  rel* 
ics  of  a  stratum  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  removed  by  some  of 
ttegreat  oatastrophes  that  have  chai^ged  the  sinfiice  of  the  globe. 

When  valle]^  take  the  same  direction  as  that  of  a  range  ef 
momrtnins^  they  are  called  longitudinal  vaUeys  ;  when  they  cut 
through  a  range  of  inountaiitt,  they  are  caUed  frYmjosTjoi  t>afl^ 
ia  th6  latter  case,  the  strata  <m  d^  side  of  the  valleys  are  gene^ 
flUy  the  same. 

The  small  valleys  which'  open  into  a  larger  valley  nearly  at 
light  angles  to  it  are  called  laUral  vaUejf$.  In  some  rare  instan- 
ces, a  vidky  is  fimned  by  tibe  bending  df  the  strata^  which  make 
atrough,  as  represented  Rate  I,  fig.  ^  between  Aand  b. 

When  considerable  tracta  of  thjO  upper  strata  are  wanting,  as 
between  a,  b^  Plate  I,  fig.  3,  it  is  supposed  that  the  lower  strata 
have  been  laid  bare  by  some  convulsion  that  has  torn  off  and  car- 
ried away  the  strata  by  which  they  were  once  covered :  this  con- 
stit|ites  what  \»  called  a  denudation.  Instances  of  such  denuda- 
tions are  of  frequent  occuirence. 

IfbnntainSy  except  those  formed  by  volcanos,  are  seldom  isola- 
ted masses  rising  from  a  plain,  but  they  form  groups,  or  are  ran- 
ged together  in  a  certain  direction,  and  compose  long  and  lofty 
iklges,  denominated  mountain  chains.  Lower  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, ninning  in  the  same  direction  as  the  princi{»l  range,  and 
•epenited  by  valleys  of  greater  or  less  width,  may  be  observed  ac^ 
companying  almost  all  very  lofty  mountain  chains.  This  &ct 
appears  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  powerful  elevating  force,  act^ 
ing  in  one  direction  along  a  certain  ]ine,i^  and  decreasing  in  inten- 
aty  as  the  distance  from  each  side  of  this  line  increases ;  but  this 
action  does  not  i^pear  to  extend  with  equal  force  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  for  the  smaller  chains  parallel  to  the  great  chain  are  sel- 
dom so  numerous  on  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  other.  The  princi- 
pal mountain  chain,  if  very  large,  has. its  sides  furrowed  by  small 
lateral  valleys,  and  has  not  been  unaptly  compared  to  a  back-bono 
or  spine,  with  diverging  ribs. 

*  This  line  ii  cillcd  the  axis  of  eleTition. 


The  Aam  of  niany  cooBtries  and  Uaiid^ 
ed  by  the  diiectkni  c^thegittid'iiioimtamchaim 
them. 

The  principd  mauntaiiis  in  Europe  and  A$ia^  when-  viewed  on 
a  large  s(»de,  iDay  Iw  eonfldeked  as  fen^^ 
posed  of  numeioua  motmtain  StoojMj  and  extending  in  an  eaateriy 
diiection  from  Oa^  Finiateine  in  qpain,  to  the  moat  eaalem  ex- 
tzemity  of  Ana.  Taiioaa  partaof.lhia chain  receive  diflEerent  de* 
nominationa  in  the  difieient  comitriea  through  wMch  they  paaa. 
The  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  Mbont  Tauruay  Mrant  Gaucaaiis,  the  Al- 
taic, and  the  Himmaleh  mooBtaina,  and  the  Yablonny  meuntaina 
of  Tartary,  which  extond  lieuiy  to  Behiiag'a  Sttaita,  may  be  re- 
garded aa  forming  tcmther  one  inwnenae  mountain  chain,  and  di- 
viding the  northmi  firom  the  aouthem  dry  land,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

In  North  and  South  Ameiica  000  unbroten  chain  of  mountains 
runs  in  a  northeriy  and  southerly  direction  for  eight  thonaand 
miles,  near  the  western  si(te  of  that  vast  continent,  and,  with  aome 
minor  divei^;ing  chains,  lias  evidently  determined  the  general  out- 
line of  both  countries. 

A  remarkable  similarity,  occurs  in  the  position  of  die  escarp- 
ments or  steep  sides  of  mountains  in  the  same  mountain  range. 
Yarious  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  law  which  the 
position  of  the  escarpments  a{q)ears  to  follow,  but  I  bdteve  the 
rule  I  submitted  to  the  attention  of  geologists  in  the  first  edition 
ol  this  work,  will  be  found  to  approximate  to  the  truth. 

Mountain  chains  or  ranges  present  the  steepest  declivities  on 
the  sides  nearest  to  the  sea.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
long  chain  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of 
America,  which  are  steep  towards  the  Atlantic.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Stony  mountains,  which  run  near  the  northwest  coast,  and 
the  Andes,  near  the  southern  Paci&c  Ocean,  are  steepest  on  their 
western  side.  In  ranges  of  mountains  that  form  the  boundaries 
of  lakes  or  of  extensive  vales,,  through  which  large  rivers  flow^ 
the  mountains  nearest  to  the  rivers  have  the  steepest  declivities. 
The  largest  rivers  have  their  origin  from  the  sides  of  mountains 
which  are  most  inclined  to  the  horiason,  and  most  remote  from 
the  sea. 

The  beds  or  strata,  of  very  lofty  mountains,  are  generally  much 
inclined,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  vertical.  Among  these. highly 
inclined  beds,  we  not  unfrequently  observe  beds  of  limestone  conr 
taining  marine  shells,  which  must  have  been  originally  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  some  instances  we  meet  with  vertical 
strata,  containing  rounded  pebbles  and  water-worn  fragments  of 
other  rocks ;  these  must  also  have  been  originally  deposited  on  a 
surface  nearly  horizontal :  we  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  pres- 
ent vertical  position  of  these  strata  is  not  their  original  one,  and 
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we  hence  also  learn,  that  all  the  strata  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  mountain,  and  having  the  same  inclinaticHi,  were  raised 
together.  We  have  further  proof  that,  before  the  epoch  when 
this  great  revolution  was  effected,  all  these  beds  were,  covered  by 
the  seas  then  existing,  and  it  was  under  the  ocean  that  the  change 
of  position  took  place.  ^  ^ 

No  person  who  reflects  on  the  appearances  presented  in  a  mouh- 
tianous  district  can  betieve  that  the  broken  and  elevated  beds,  the 
peaked  smnmits,  the  impending  clifih,  and  the  immense  fragments 
of  rock  scattered  in  the  valleys  and  adjacent  coimtries,  were  origi- 
nally created  and  placed  as  we  now  observe  them* 

The  traveller  who,  in  crossing  an  extended  desert,  should  meet 
with  the  remains  of  some  unknown  temple,  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  the  broken  and  prostrate  columns,  the  mutilated 
arches,  the  scattered  capitals  and  inscriJ)tions,  had  been  removed 
by  some  devastating  cause  from  their  original  position ;  nor  is  the 
proof  less  certain,  that  the  rocky  pavement  of  our  globe  has  been 
broken,  and  its  parts,  which  were  once  united,  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  Some  of  the  phenomena  we  observe  in  moim- 
tains  were  produced  by  the  disturbing  force  which  first  elevated 
them;  others  have  been  sub^quentty  effected  either  by  vast  in- 
imdations,  or'  by  torrents  that  have  torn  away  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  softer  beds,  or  by  the  ndore  gradual  decomposition  and 
disintegration  produced  by  atmospheric  influence ;  by  the  latter 
cause,  the  lofty  and  exposed  peaks  and  escarpments  of  rocks  are 
constantly  wearing  down. 

During  the  two  summers  I  passed  in  the  Alps,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  great  openings  or  pas- 
sages over  these  mountains,  called  Cols,  were  made  by  excava- 
tions in  beds  of  soft  slate  ;  and  tlie  fact  I  think  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  before  remarked 
by  geologists. 

If  we  suppose  a  portion  of  the  Alps  to  be  represented,  Plate  II, 
fig.  2,  the  dotted  lines  above  the  present  surface  will  mark  the 
supposed  original  prolongation  of  the  different  beds,  at  the  period 
when  they  were  raised.  As  the  ocean,  from  whence  these  beds 
were  raised,  must  have  been  agitated  with  inconceivable  violence, 
the  retiring  waters  would  scoop  out  deep  excavations  in  the  softer 
beds  of  schist,  and  also  tear  off  many  of  the  vertical  plates  of  the 
liardest  rocks,  and  form  the  mdiments  of  these  pyramidal  peaks  and 
aigmlles,  which  rise  like  the  spires  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Moim- 
tain  torrents,  caused  by  thunder-storms  or  the  sudden  melting  of 
alpine  snow,  may  have  subsequently  torn  away  large  portions  both 
of  the  harder  and  softer  beds  :  the  disintegration  of  the  granitic 
aiguilles  wliich  are  cjTj^sed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agen- 
cy is  daily  taking  placey'^id  their  niins  are  every  day  falling  on 
the  siuface  of  the  glaciers,'  tod  are  carried  down  into  the  valleys : 

'8 
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tlicir  peculiar  fomis  are  derived  from  their  latniualed  stnictiire, 
which  disposes  fhem  lo  split  in  a  vertical  diirclion.* 

It  is  iin[)onaiit  to  observe,  thai  different  groups  and  ranges  r>f 
mountains  have  been  elevated  al  different  and  reraoie  epochs,  and 
the  birth  of  dilfereut  parts  of  the  same  continent  was  not  coeval : 
the  more  lofty  parts  constituted  separate  islands,  before  the  whole 
fliuface  emei^ed  from  the  ocean.  Satisfectory  evidence  of  this 
will  be  adduced  iu  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work :  it  is  sufficient 
to  the  present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  ocean  has  covered  aU  that 
is  now  dry  land,  but  not  at  the  same  epoch. 


•  PUlu  I!  fig.  a.  rpprrscnte  ihc  |enoiBl  iioiitioo  of  the  beda  rn-ar  Itio  Col  da 
Balme  anil  Mont  Blonf ;  a  an, ilieniitling  boilt  of  sund^iiine  nad  linirsiDOc :  b h, 
•InvBlfd  bpd>  (■rpiidiliiigxlnni:-,  cuHUttiing  roiindrdMoapB  and  &ngmenl*  of  th<'  lon- 
er rocks  1  t  f,  H'lfl  alalKi  in  wliirli  b  piuiuigu  nr  ci>l  i*  formiJ  .did,  vctliul  pt^ 
itic  bull  ciiing  in  [lyraiuidat  lunnKj  mUhI  Aiguilloa  or  needlui. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  ROCKS  DENOMINATED    PRIMARY,   AND  THE  CHANGES  TO 
WHICH  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  SUBJECTED. 

The  Origm  of  Rocks  called^Primary  believed  by  manj  Geolo^ieti  to  be  igneous.— 
A  Classification  founded  on  this  View. — ^A  Classincation  independent  of  The- 
ory.—Constituent  MHierals  of  Granite. — ^Varieties  of  Granite.— Structure  and 
Appearance  of  Granitic  Mountains. — Mont  Blano.  and  the  Aiguille  in  iti  Vi- 
cinity.— Localities  of  Granite.— Granite  Veins. — ^Passage  of  Granite  into  Por- 
phyry and  Sienite. — Minerals  found  in  Granite. — On  Granite  as  the  Foundation 
Kock  on  which  other  Rocks  are  laid. — ^The  relative  Antiquity  of  different  Gra- 
mtic  Mountain  Ranges. — Granite  pierced  through  by  Porphyry  and  Currents  of 
LtTa.— Granite  sometimes  protruded  among  the  upper  Strfcta. 


In  describing  the  differ  erU  classes  of  rock,  we  may  either  mi»- 
mence  with  the  lowest  or  most  ancient^  or  with  thewpermost  or 
mostrecent;  but  I  ofn  persuaded  that  the  student  wilfjind  it  most 
convenient  to  begin  with  the  lowest^  and  proceed  in  an  ascending 
series  to  the  uppermost.  The  rocks  caUei  priTnary  have  distinctly 
marked  mineral  characters^  and  contain  few^  if  any,  organic  re^ 
mains.  As  the  student  proceeds,  he  may  trace  the  first  inilicatbms 
of  organic  existence,  and  in  ascending  to  the  upper  rocks,  he  wHl 
observe  the  gradual  increase  of  genera  and  species  that  have  left 
their  remains  in  the  different  beds  ;  in  some  cases  indicating  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  parts  of  the  globe,  as  from  sea  to  land, 
orfro^n  salt  water  to  fresh,  or  from  deep  to  shallow  seas.  If  tfie 
student  begin  with  the  Tnore  recent  or  uppermost  strata,  he  "icill 
find  them  difficult  to  recognize  by  fixed  mineral  characters,  and 
he  will  be  confused  by  the  variety  of  organic  species  presented  to 
his  notice,  but  from  which  he  can  derive  little  instruction,  until  he 
be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  fossil  remains  in  the  lotoer  strata. 
In  the  geological  description  of  a  particular  country  or  district,  it 
may  often  be  more  convenient  to  conmience  with  the  beds  nearest 
tfie  surface,  and  proceed  in  a  descending  series ;  but  then  the 
reader  is  supposed  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  science. 

If  any  rocks  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  primary  or 
primitive,  they  are  those  which  are  most  widely  spread  over  the 
globe  in  the  lowest  relative  situation,  and  which  contain  no  re- 
mains of  organic  existence.  Primary  rocks  are  supposed  by  ge- 
ologists to  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  rocks  of  all  the 
other  classes  are  laid ;  and  if  we  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  we  may  admit  this  to  be  the  fact ;  but  the 
admission  requires  certain  limitations.     The  same  causes  that 
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have  produced  granite  and  the  other  primary  rocks  in  immense 
masses  below  all  other  rocks,  have  in  some  situations  reproduced 
them  in  smaller  masses,  covering  rocks  belonging  to  the  transi- 
tion or  secondary  classes. 

Granite,  for  instance,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  known  rocks,  has  been  sometimes  fomid  covering 
secondary  rocks,  and  sometimes  obtruded  between  them.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that 
granite,  like  volcanic  rocks,  has  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  was  protruded  in  this  state  through  the  upper  rocks.  Similar 
fects  are  observed  with  respect  to  otlier  primary  rocks,  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  igneous  formation. 

Indeed,  if  the  science  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us 
to  pronoimce  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  agents  by  which 
rocks  were  formed,  a  more  intelligible  arrangement  might  be  sub- 
stituted, than  one  founded  on  their  relative  ages ;  it  might  be 
comprised  in  tliree  great  divisions :—  - 

Class  I.  Rocks  of  igneous  Formation. 

Class  II.  Rocks  of  Aqueous  Fonnaiion. 

Class  III.  Conglomerates^  and  Mechanical  Formations. 

These  would  admit  of  distinct  subdivisions : — 

Class  I.     a.  Rocks  that  have  been  fused  and  consolidated,  with- 
out ever  having  flowed  as  lavas. 
h.  Rocks  that  have  been  fused  and  protruded  tlirough 

the  solid  covering  of  the  globe, 
c.  Rocks  that  have  been  greatly  modified  by  heat,  but 
which  were  origuially  atpieous  depositions. 
Class  II.    a.  Marine  formations. 

6.  Fresh-water  formations. 
Class  III.  a.  Ancient  conglomerates. 
b.  Recent  conglomerates. 

Each  of  these  divisions  would  comprise  rocks  of  difleront  rela- 
tive ages :  that  of  rocks  of  the  first  class  would  he  determined  by 
tlieir  }X)sition  ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  by  their  or- 
der of  succession,  and  the  organic  remains  in  each.* 


*  Such  an  nrrnnwomont  might  be  objected  to,  ns  resting  too  much  on  theory ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  VVernertan  system  ought  to  caution  us  ajrain^t  founding  ttystenis 
ol*  claiiMificatioii  ou  theorelical  views  renpcctiug  the  formation  of  rockM.  l^he  fol- 
lowing rocks,  according  to  the  evidence  at  present  obtained,  nii^ht  lie  n'ferred  to 
the  different  divisions  of  the  first  class;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
without  yielding  implicit  annent  tc  the  theory  that  they  are  all  igneous  foniiations  ; 
yet  it  muHt  he  allowed,  that  such  a  mode  of  formation  will  satisfhotorily  account 
for  many  positions  in  which  tbcso  rocks  occur,  that  appear  inexplicable  by  any 
other  theory. 
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lahall  now  pioceed  to  describe  the  rocks  denominated  primary, 
without  any  reference  to  theory,  and  shall  ixopose  an  anange- 
meat  of  them  that  will,  I  trust,  be  found  conformable  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  science. 

Primary  rocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  hard  minerals,  quartz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende  ;  the  minerals,  mica  and  ialc,  are  dissemi- 
nated in  smaller  proportions,  and  Umestone  and  serpentine  occur 
in  beds  or  masses,  but  less  frequently  than  the  above  hamed  minr 
eials.  If  we  refer  the  slate  rocks  to  the  transition  class,  the  few 
ample  minerals  here  enumerated  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  moontains  denominated  primary.    ^ 

The  structure  of  primary  rocks  is  crystaltine ;  diey  form  the 
central  parts  of  the  most  elevated  mountain  chains,  and  they  oc- 
cur also  at  the  lowest  depths  that  have  yet  been  explored,  and 
are  hence  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  .of  rock  formations. 

Werner  has  enumerated  fourteen  primary  rocks ;  but  as  some 
of  these  have  only  been  found,  hitherto  in  one  place,  it  appears 
improper  to  consider  them  as  jdistinct  orders,  unless  we  arrange 
every  variety  of  rock  in  the  same  manner,  and  increase  ^  nunir 
ber  of  orders  indefinitely.  , 

The  following  arrangement  of  primary'  rocks  includes  only 
three  principal  rocks  as  primary — granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
which  are  neariy  allied  to  granite,  and  form  an  incrustation  over 
it:  these  never  contain  organic  remains,  and  they  have  rarely 
been  observed  lying  over  other  rocks  in  which  such  remains  are 
found.  It  comprises  also  the  rocks  which  are  sonietimes  found 
imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  aikl  mica  slate,  and  are  regarded  as 
subordinate  formations. 

Class  I. 
Principal  Rocks  denominated  Pritnary. 

1.  Granite,  comprising  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  small* 
grained  granite  passing  into  porphyry,  the  Eurite  of  the  French 
geologists,  primitive  porphyry  of  the  Germans. 

2.  Gneiss,  or  slaty  granite. 

3.  Mica  slate. 

Subordinate  Rocks  which  occur  among  Primary » 

Hornblende  rock. 
Serpentine. 
Crystalline  limestone. 
Quartz  rock. 

Supmased  Igneous  Rocks. — All  varicticM  of  granite,  gnoiBS,  and  mica  Hlate  ;  all 
Tvieties  of  porphyry  and  felspar  rockft ;  all  varieties  of  hornblende  rocks  and  ser- 
pentine ;  all  basaltic  or  trap  rocks  ;  all  ancient  and  recent  lavas. 

Id  subdiTision  c,  slate  rocks,  clay-slate,  and  crystalline  limestone,  imbedded  in 
igneous  rocks. 
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Some  of  these  subordinate  rocks  occor  alsoaiiKmg  rocks  of 
the  transition  class.  .    - 

The  three  principal  rocks  of  the  primary  class, — granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  date, — might,  with  propriety,  be  regairded  as  belonging 
to  one  formation.  They  are  essentially  cc^mposed  of  the  same 
n[unerals,  varying  in  different  jroportions,  and  are  rather  modes  of 
die  same  rock  than  different  species.  They  pass  by  gradation 
into  each  other,  as  one  or  other  of  their  constituent  minerals  be- 
come more*  or  less  abundant;  they  alternate  with  each  other  in 
various  situations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  It 
may,  however,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  be  proper  to 
treat  of  each  separately. 

Ri>eks  xff  the  first  Class. 

Granite  is  considered  as  the  foundation  rock,  on  which  slate 
rocks  and  all  secondary  rocks  are  laid.  From  its  great  relative 
depth,  granite  is  not  frequently  met  with,  except  in  alpine  situa- 
tions, where  it  a^qpears  to  heive  been  forced  through  the  more  su- 
perficial covering  of  the  globe.  Where  granite  rises  above  the 
sur&ce,  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the  same  district  generaUy  rise 
towards  it,  and  their  angles  of  elevation  increase  as  £ey  iqppidach 
nearer  to  it*  Granite  is  composed  <^  the  three  minerals  described 
in  the  third  chapter,— quaiTtz,  felspar,  and  mica, — ^which  are  more 
or  less  perfectly  cr3rstallized,  and  closely  united  together. 

The  three  minerals  of  which  granite  is  composed,  vary  much 
in  their  proportions  in  different  granitic  rocks,  and  often  in  speci- 
mens from  the  same  rock  the  crystals  are  large,  or  small,  or 
equally  intermixed,  in  one  part,  and  in  another  part,  quartz  or 
felspar  greatly  predominates.  Some  granites  are  composed  of 
small  grains,  and  have  laige  crystals  of  felspar  interspersed  ;  these 
are  denominated  porphyritic  granites.  Stones  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  the  foot-pavements  of  London.f 

Felspar  constitutes  by  far  the  lai^est  part  of  granite :  the  more 
common  colors  are  white  and  red ;  it  is  sometimes  in  a  soft  or 
decomposing  state,  and  appears  earthy.  In  some  granites,  the 
crystals  of  felspar  are  distinctly  formed.  Quartz  generally  occurs 
in  small  irregular  shaped  grains,  which  have  a  vitreous  lustre. 

*  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  geranites,  a  word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote 
a  particular  kind  of  stone ;  others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  the  name 
onginated  from  its  jrranular  airucture,  or  the  grains  of  which  it  is  composed. 

t  Specimens  of  Cornish  and  Scotch  granites  are  not  difficult  to  procure  in  Lon- 
don, as  they  are  commonly  used  for  paving-stones.  In  the  former  the  felspar  is 
white ;  the  mica  appears  like  glistening  scales  which  have  a  tarnished  semi-metal- 
lie  lustre.  The  quartz  has  a  vitreous  appearance,  and  is  of  a  light  grey  color.  In 
Sootch  granite  the  felspar  has  more  commonly  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  mica 
if  not  anfrequently  black  and  splendent,  and  may  be  divided  into  thin  scales  by 
tlw  point  of  a  penknifb  :  this  distinguishes  it  from  hornblende,  which  is  sometimes 
JBtenaiwd  with  this  granite. 
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The  mica  in  granite  occurs  most  commonly  in  small  shining 
scales,  which  are  generally  either,  black,  or  whitish  and  dlvery. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  large  hexagonal*  plates ;  but  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  in  the  granite  that  forms  veins  in  granitic 
mountains ;  such  veins,  wfth  laige  {dates  of  mica,  are  fesquent 
Dear  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  Bfica  readily  separates  or  divides 
into  thin  transparent  laminse  ;  and  where  the  plates  are  very  large, 
as  in  the  Siberian  granite,  it  is  used  instead  of  glass  for  windows. 
This  variety  is  improperly  called  Muscovy  talc.  Talc  resembles 
mica,  but  is  much  softer.  When  the  grains  of  felspar  and  other 
minerals  are  very  minute  in  granite,  it  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  sandstone. 

Beside  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  which  were 
formerly  considered  as  the  essential  constituent  parts  of  all  tnie 
granite,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  various  granitic  di»- 
tricts,  must  have  frequently  observed,  that  other  minerals  occupy 
the  place  of  mica,  either  in  part  or  entirely.  Thus  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  the  granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
talc  or  chlorite,  the  latter  mineral  supplying  the  pla^  of  mica.  To 
this  variety  of  granite  the  name  of  protogine  has  impnoperly  been 
given,  whereas  talcy  or  chloritic  granite  would  at  once  convey  a 
distinct  idea  of  its  nature.  In  some  instances,  hornblende  sup- 
ines the  place  of  mica,  or  is  intermixed  with  it  To  this  rock  the 
name  of  sienite  was  given,  because  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind 
from  Sienna,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for 
obelisks. 

The  following  varieties  of  granite  are  often  associated  in  the 
same  granitic  mountains,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contemporane- 
ous with  it,  being  essentially  the  same  rock,  accidentally  modified 
by  an  admixture  with  other  simple  minerals. 

Common  Chranite. — Composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
The  felspar,  white  or  red. 

Porphyritic  Granite,  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar  occur 
in  a  small-grained  granite.  The  granite  near  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland, offeVs  an  excellent  type  of  this. 

Sienite  or  Sienitic  Granite,  in  which  hornblende,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  supplies  the  place  of  mica.  The  granite  of  Malvern, 
and  the  Chamwood  Forest  hills  afford  specimens  of  this  granite. 

Talcy,  or  Chloritic  Granite. — Quartz,  felspar,  and  talc  or  chlo- 
rite. Many  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  Savoy  are  composed  of 
this  granite  ;  and  loose  blocks  of  it  arc  scattered  over  the  valleys 
and  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  in  the 
coimtries  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  Alps.  This  granite 
is  by  some  writers  called  protogine. 

Felspathic  Granite,  in  which  the  felspar  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, and  the  quartz,  and  particularly  the  mica,  very  rare ;  larger 
crystals  of  felspar  occur  in  it.    It  is  frequently  nearly  white.    To 
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this  Tariety  Werner  has  given  the  fiaine  ti  white  stonei  aad  the 
French,  eurite.  It  occiin  in  beds  in  common  granite  in  Gom- 
wall.  In  its  most  compact  finrm,  it  becomes  a  porphyry,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  volcanic  rocks  in  Auvergne.  Indeed  the  com- 
mon granite  of  Auvergne  I  observed  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
felspar  and  quartz  without  mica ;  in  some  parts,  the  mica  was  re- 
placed by  the  mineral  called  pinite. 

Granite  occurs  in  masses  c2r  vast  thickness,  which  aie  com- 
monly divided  by  fissures  into  Uocks,  that  af^xoach  to  ifaomboidal 
or  pretty  regular  polyhedral  forms.  - .  Sometimes  a  columnar  atnio- 
ture  may  be  observed  in  granitic  monntains ;  in  other  instances, 
where  the  quantity  of  mica  is  considerable,  granite  dividas  into 
parallel  layers  or  plates,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  strata.  Gmi- 
ite  is  occasionally  found  in  globular  masses,  which  are  composed 
of  concentric  splierical  layers,  separated  by  granite  of  a  le8S.com- 
pact  kind,  and  enclosing  a  hard  or  central  nucleus.  These  gktm- 
lar  masses  are  often  three  or  four  yards  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
are  either  detached  or  imbedded  in  granite  of  a  softer  kind ;  this 
stnicture  is  not  peculiar  to  granite. 

The  aspect  of  granitic  mountains  is  extremely  various :  where 
the  beds  ore  nearly  horizontal,  orwhere  the  granite  is  soft  and  dis- 
integrating, the  summits  are  rounded,  heavy,  and  unpicturesipie. 
Where  hard  and  soft  granite  are  intermixed  in  the  same  moohr 
tain,  the  softer  granite  is  disintegrated  and  falls  away,  and  the 
harder  blocks  remain  piled  in  confusion  on  each  other,  like  an  im- 
mense mass  of  ruins.  Where  tlie  granite  is  hard,  and  the  beds 
are  nearly  vertical,  and  have  a  laminar  stnicture,  it  fomls  lofty 
pyramidal  peaks  or  ai^lliUes,  that  rise  in  enormous  spires ;  such 
are  the  aiguilles  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  are  far 
more  interesting,  both  to  the  picturesque  traveller  or  the  geolc^ist, 
than  Mont  Blanc  itself.  The  Aiguille  de  Dni  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  granitic  moimtain  at  ])resent  known.  The  up- 
per part,  or  s]>ire,  rises  above  its  base  nearly  to  a  point,  in  one  solid 
sliaft,  more  than  four  thousand  feet ;  the  sununit  is  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  has  been  ohsor\'cd  in  so  many  situations,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  general  law, — ^wherever  granite  rises  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  strata  of  limestone  or  other  rocks  in 
its  vicinity  rise  towards  it.  Numerous  instances  of  this  occur  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  higher  |)art  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbnmn, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  I  have  seen  a  bed  of  limestone  in  imme- 
diate junction  with  granite,  in  a  jjerfectly  vertical  position,  like  a 
wall  built  up  against  it ;  but  both  rocks  were  cemented  together 
without  any  perceptible  line  of  parting.     The  Umestone  was  ex- 


•  A  short  dcucriplion  of  this  mountain,  with  a  nlatc,  in  given  in  the  second  %ol- 
ome  of"  Travels"  by  the  author. 
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tremely  hard,  but  the  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  the  granite 
did  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  other  parts  of  the  bed. 

In  many  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  northern  or  Swiss 
Alps,  granite  is  only  seen  near  their  bases ;  the  summits  are  com- 
posed of  immense  beds  of  limestone,  and  secondary  stratified 
rocks.  In  the  southern  chain,  or  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  highest 
sammits  are  granite ;  indeed,  the  highest  known  point  at  which 
granite  has  been  obsenred  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  Mont  Blanc 
in  Savoy,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  rising  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  nearly 
five  times  higher  than  any  mountain  in  England  or  Wales.  It 
was  fiurst  ascended  by  Dr.  Pacard  in  1786,  and  afterwards  by 
Saussure,  who  has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
ascent  Several  persons  have  since  ascended  this  moimtain,  but 
Saussure  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  given  us  any  information 
respecting  its  structure.  I  shall  therefore  insert  a  brief  account  of 
his  observations ;  they  are  highly  interesting.  He  set  out  from 
the  {Nfiory  of  Chamouni,  from  whence  the  distance  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  more  than  two  French 
leagues  and  a  quarter:  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent, 
it  requires  eighteen  hours'  continued  labor,  exclusively  of  the 
time  necessary  for  repose  and  refreshment.  The  first  day's  jour- 
ney was  comparatively  easy,  the  route  being  over  soil  covered 
with  vegetation,  or  bare  rocks.  The  ascent  on  the  second  day 
was  over  snow  and  ice,  and  more  difficult :  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Saussure  and  his  attendants  pitched 
their  tent  on  the  second  of  the  three  great  plains  of  snow  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  Here  they  passed  the  night,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  toises  (or  three  thousand  one  hundred  yards) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ninety  toises  higher  than  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe.  The  barometer  stood  at  seventeen  inches.  The 
next  morning  they  proceeded  with  much  difficulty  and  fatigue, 
arising  principally  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  alfected  their  respiration.  The  upper  parts  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  it  is  only  on  the  sides 
of  the  nearly  perpendicular  peaks  and  escarpments  that  the  bare 
rock  is  visible.  They  gained  the  summit  by  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  "  From  this  elevated  obsen^^atory,"  says  Saussure,  "  I 
could  take  in  at  one  view,  without  changing  my  place,  the  whole 
of  the  grand  phenomenon  of  these  mountains ;  namely,  the  po- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  the  beds  of  rock  in  the  chains  of 
secondary  mountains,  and  even  in  the  primary  mountains  of  the 
second  order,  rise  toward  Mont  Blanc  and  the  lofty  summits  in  its 
neighborhood :  the  escarpments  of  these  beds  of  rock  were  all 
facing  Mont  Blanc,  but  beyond  these  chains  were  others  whose 
escarpments  were  turned  hi  a  contrary  direction.    Kotvvithstand- 
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ing  fhe  iRegnlarity  in  tb»  ftrms  and  distribadon  of.  the  gnat 
maases  that  surround  Mont  Hancy  and  dioae  whieh  conatitiila  tlio 
mountain  itself,  I  could  trace  some  CBaftDiea  of  reaemUanoe  not 
leas  certain  than  important  All  the  masses  which  I  oonld  sea 
were  composed  of  vertical  plates,  (femUeiBj)  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  juates  were  ranged  in  the  same  directioni  firom  northeast 
to  southwest.  I  had  particular  pleasure  in  obsonring  the  asms 
structure  in  the  lofty  peak  of  granite  called  the  Col  du  MiM^ 
which  I  had  formerly  endeavoired,  but  in  vain,  to  approach,  being 
prevented  by  inaccessiMe  walls  of  grsnite.  After  the  second  day^ 
ascent,  this  lofty  lannacle  was  beneath  me ;  and  I  fiilly  eon* 
vinced  myself  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  magnificent  plates 
(lames)  of  granite,  perpendicular  to  Ihe  horison,  ana  ranging  fiom 
east  to  west.  I  had  fimnerly  been  induced  to  bdieve  ttial  these 
plates  were  folded  round  the  peak,  like  the  leaveaof  an  artidipke, 
out  this  was  an  optical  iHusion  when  seen  imperfectly  fiom  be* 
low :  here,  where  the  eye  could  as  it  were  dart  down  into  tbs 
interior  structure  of  the  mountain,  the  plates  of  rock  appeared 
regularly  parallel  in  a  direct  line;  I  was  also,"  says  Satwnrej 
'<  particulwly  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  fhe  vertical  bedi 
were  composed  of  the  same  substances  at  their  summita  as  at 
their  bases,  where  I  had  so  frequently  inqiected  them ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfiedf  fiom  actual  examinaticm,  that  they  proaorve 
the  same  nature  through  their  whole  extoit,  and  are  the  same 
at  the  summit  as  below."** — Vofctges  dans  les  AJpes^  torn.  iv. 

The  inference  drawn  by  Saussure,  respecting  the  vertical  po- 
sition of  the  beds  of  granite  that  compose  a  principal  part  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  adjoining  mountains,  is,  that  they  were  originally 
horizontal,  and  have  been  subsequently  elevated  by  some  tre- 
mendous convulsion  of  nature.  The  sunmiit  of  Mont  Blanc,  he 
says,  must  at  one  time  have  been  more  than  two  leagues  under 
the  surface.  To  the  same  convulsion  he  also  attributes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  escarjmients  or  steep  sides  of  the  rocks  which  ftoe 
Mont  Blanc  for  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  turn  from  it  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  would  be  the  case  had  the  surface  of 
the  globe  been  broken  and  elevated  in  the  manner  he  supposes. 
There  is  a  circumstance  stated  by  Saussure,  which  tends  strongly 
to  confirm,  if  not  absolutely  to  fvove,  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis. 
Some  of  the  vertical  beds  of  rock  adjacent  to  the  granite,  contain 
round  pebbles,  boulders,  and  water- worn  pieces  of  Uie  lower  rocks. 


*  Tho  extreme  &tigue  and  exbaiution  which  SaoMure  experienced  during  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  auppoe  ed  to  have  abridged  the  life  ofuia  actiye  andmtel- 
ligent  philotopber.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  be  told,  that  Saussure  during  his 
excursions  in  the  Alps,  wore  a  full-dressed  scarlet  coat  and  gold-laced  hat.  He 
informs  us,  that  when  he  was  seated  on  Mont  Breven,  the  lace  of  his  hat  attracted 
the  electric  fluid  from  a  passing  cloud,  and  occasioned  a  hissing  sound.     J^mparm 
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See  observations  on  theie  beds.  Chap.  IT.  It  is  impossible  to 
cdnceiye  that  those,  rounded  fiagments  could  hare  been  placed  in 
8  Totical  position ;  for,  if  they  be  really  pebbles  and  boulders^  the 
beds  on  which  they  occur  must  originally  have  been  nearly  hori- 
loataL  Now  as  these  beds  are  at  present  j^laced  between  others 
which  are  also  vertical,  and  in  the  same  range,  it  follows,  that  the 
whcde  have  been  overturned  and  thrown  up,  at  a  period  subse- 
qoent  to  their  fbrmation.* 

The  Himmaleh  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  rise  ten  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  any  mountains  In  the  Alps,  but  where  their 
sonunits  are  uncovered  by  snow,  they  are  believed  to  be  composed 
of  secondary  strata. 

Many  of  the  mountains  in  the  extensive  range  of  the  And^  in 
South  America  also  rise  much  higher  than  Mont  Blanc ;  but 
mnite  has  not  been  fiMmd  there  in  a  greater  elevation  than  eleven 
ttintiaand  five  hundred  feet,  an  elevation  exceeded  by  many  of 
the  granite  mountains  in  Europe.  The  range  ,of  the  And^  is 
the  seat  of  active  vdcanic  fires,  which  appear  to  have  covered  the 
primary  mountains  with  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  ejected  by 
ancient  and  recent  eruptions.  In  Mexico  and  New  Spain  also, 
tbe  granite  appears  to  be  nearly  covered  by  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
lava,  ejected  nom  the  numerous  volcanoes  which  now  exist,  or 
have  existed,  in  those  countries. 

To  this  ascumulation  of  volcanic  matter  the  mountains  in 
Sonth  America  owe  their  superior  elevation.  Chimborasso  and 
Oayambo  are  nearly  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Andte, — the 
fimner  rises  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  feet, — 
but  their  summits  are  vast  cones,  composed  of  volcanic  produo- 
tioiis  covered  with  snow.  Chimborasso  is  one  mile  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  Andes  consists,  according  to  Humboldt,  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate,  as  in  the  Alps ;  but  on  these  are 
iirequently  laid  porphyry  and  basalt,  "  arranged  in  the  fojrm  of 
regular  and  inunense  columns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller like  the  ruins  of  enormous  castles  lifted  into  the  sky." 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada,  granite 
is  seen  near  the  surfoce  uncovered  by  other  rocks,  and  does  not 
nse  to  any  great  elevation.  The  constant  occurrence  of  granite 
at  a  lower  level  in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  a  remarkable  geo- 
bgical  &ct.  In  Europe,  the  central  part  of  the  principal  moun- 
tain ranges  are  grmiite ;  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  In  Asia,  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Uralian  and  Altaic  range  of  mountains, 
and  it  i^ipears  to  compose  the  principal  mountains  that  have  been 
examined  in  Africa. 

*  SwMHm  mju  expwlj.  thtt  the  booldert  in  Um  tooki  netr  Mont  Blme  art 
pnoMlj  amilv  to  too  booUen  on  tbe  shores  of  the  lake  of  GeneTa. 
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Gnmiie  sometiBies  fixms  reins  dioniing  up  into  the  aopeiin- 
cumbeQt  rccksL  lliis  b  a  fret  crf'aome  gecdogical  impntance,  as 
it  seems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  gnmite  has  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  the  beat  of  which  has  softened  and  rent  the  upper  rocks^ 
and  forced  up  the  granite  in  a  melted  state  into  these  fissures;  or 
else  that  the  granite  and  the  rocks  resting  immediately  upon  it 
were  both  in  a  fluid  state  at  the  same  time,  and  are  contempora- 
neous. A  remarkable  instance  of  granitic  veins  in  aigillaceous 
schistus  at  Mousehole.  in  Cornwall,  is  described  in  Dr.  Thomr 
son's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  May,  1814  ^<The  schistus  is  of  a 
greyish  color,  rather  hard,  but  breaks  in  lai^  fragments  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata.  The  granite  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  the 
feldspar  is  of  a  light  flesh  color,  and  contains  but  a  small  portion 
of  mica.  At  the  junction,  numerous  veins  of  granite  may  be 
traced  from  the  rock  of  granite  into  the  schist.  Some  of  Uiese 
veins  may  be  observed  upwards  of  fifty  yards,  till  they  are  lost  in 
the  soa,  and  in  point  of  size,  vary  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  less 


Arrcirding  to  Brongniart,  granite,  Bicnite,  and  porphyry,  are  frequently 
Wffvwl  grnrliiaiing  into  each  other  in  some  parts  of  France;  and  he  forms  this 

HiiMiofi  :--I'*n  ^tudiant  \o»  granites  d'un  grand  nombre  de  pays  pour  tilchcr  de 

lirigiiir  rliiiniiient  Ioh  aneirns  granites  des  nouveaux,  on  trouvo  presquc  pen  de 
l»nyM  graiiiii4|iifs,  f|u'on  puisse  rapporter  avec  certitude  k  cettc  ancienne  et  primi* 
tJV4»  Ivrmauoo  dcs  gnmUmr^^^mwU  dts  Mints,  Mmrs,  1814. 
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dun  an  inch.  It  may  deserve  notice,  that,  as  the  felspar  is  of  a 
flesh  color,  it  ia  impessible  fin:  any  observar  to  cooaider  them  as 
qoartz  veins :  one  of  these  large  veins  is  dislocated,  wad  heaved 
aavend  feet  by  a  cross  ooiuse.  doartz,  and  fragments  of  schiatua 
having  the  ^ipearance  of  veins,  are  foond  in  the  granite  veinsL 
At  one  place  tboe  is  a  very  curious  and  satisfactory  {dienomenon. 
One  of  these  veins  of  granite,  after  proceeding  vertically  some 
distance,  suddenly  forms  an  angle,  and  continues  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal  for  several  feet,  with  a  schistus  both  above  and 
below  iL  This  appearance  most  completely  destroys  one  of  the 
tbeoriea  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  similar  veins  at  St  Mi- 
diael's  Mount,  viz.  that  a  rioge  of  projecting  granite  had  been 
lefk,  and  schistus  deposited  afterwards  on  its  sides." 

la  1816 1  visited  the  {dace,  which  is  close  by  the  seanside,  at 
low  water,  and  observed  some  ai^)earBnces  which  I  believe  have 
not  hitherto  been  noticed.  The  junction  of  the  granite  rock  and 
the  schist  may  be  distinctly  seen :  they  fonn  together  a  sloping 
beach  uncovered  by  any  fiag^ents :  the  line  of  junction  is  wa- 
ving fiom  the  coast  into  the  sea,  as  represented  Plate  II,  fig.  3; 
e,  &e  granite ;  s,  the  schist 

It  is  truly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  veins  of  granite  may  be 
distinctly  seen  penetrating  both  the  schist  and  Uie  granite ;  for 
the  gramte  in  the  veins  is  finer  grained  than  the  granite  rock, 
and  may  as  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  granite  as  in  the  schist 
The  granite  rock  itself  is  smaller  grained  near  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  rocks,  than  it  is  a  little  distance  fiom  it,  where  it  con- 
tains large  white  crystals  of  felspar  in  a  smaller  grained  reddish 
granite.  What  is  further  remarlotble,  the  laj^est  granite  vein,  in 
passing  into  the  schist,  cuts  through  a  vein  of  quartz  thicker  than 
itself;  and  a  few  yards  nearer  the  sea,  a  small  quartz  vein  cuts 
through  the  same  granite  vein :  see  Plate  II,  fig.  3.  What  is  cal- 
led the  schist  or  kHlas  in  Cornwall,  in  the  places  where  I  have 
observed  it  in  immediate  junction  with  granite,  is  highly  indu- 
rated and  of  a  dark  color,  and  appears  to  have  been  chaaged  by 
the  junction :  it  has  no  ajmeaiance  of  slate ; — indeed  the  dimin- 
ished size  of  the  grains  of  granite,  as  the  latter  approaches  the 
killas  at  Mousehole,  would  indicate  that  the  two  rocks  were  pass- 
ing  into  each  other.  Perhaps  the  best  designation  of  the  killas 
rock  on  this  situation  is,  that  of  a  minutely  grained  and  highly 
indurated  gneiss,  that  had  lost  its  schistose  character.* 

Granite  veins  of  large  size  traverse  rocks  of  small  grained  gran- 
ite and  gneiss  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen :  in  these  veins  both 
the  felspar  and  mica  occur  in  crystalline  plates  and  laminae  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  accompanied  with  tourmaline.    At  Olentilt 


*  Some  observations  on  the  ^olocical  inferences,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
tilMM  granite  Teins,  will  b«  found  at  toe  end  of  the  preaent  Chi^ter. 
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in  Scotland,  a  singular  intennixtnie  of  gianite  in  teina  and  amor- 
phous masses,  occurs  with  date  and  limestone,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  YtA,  i, 
page  145.  It  seems  impo^ible  to  ccmceive  how  masses  of  gran- 
ite could  be  intermixed  with,  or  imbedded  in  limestone,  without 
admitting  that  the  two  substances  have  been  both  in  a  flnid  or 
semi-fluid  state  at  the  same  time ;  and  we  are  not  ac^juainted 
with  any  cause  which  could  effect  a  simultaneous  fusion  of  both 
rocks,  except  heat  combined  with  pressure. 

Some  geologists  describe  the  granite  under  gneiaSi  aiod  the 
granite  oiFer  gneiss  as  different  formations ;  but  as  gneiss  is  itadf 
a  schistose  granite,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  state,  that  the 
massive  and  schistose  granite  sometimes  occur  alternating  with 
each  other.  When  the  mica  becomes  abundant,  the  granite  pMs- 
es  to  the  state  of  gneiss ;  when  the  felspar  and  quarts  predxmiinr 
ate,  it  becomes  again  massive  or  common  granite. 

What  has  been  said  req»cting  the  alternation  of  gqeiss  and 
granite,  will  apply  to  the  alternation  of  granite  and  mica  dale. 
In  the  latter,  the  felspar  is  wanting ;  but  if  it  resqipear,  it  becomes 
either  granite  or  gneiss.  Mica  slate  also  passes  by  such  insensi- 
ble gradations  into  slate,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  granite 
in  some  ancient  slate  rocks,  may  admit  of  a  similar  explanaticML 

There  is  a  particular  form  of  granite,  in  which  the  constituent 
parts  are  so  minute  and  so  intimately  mixed,  that  it  appears  very 
minutely  granular  or  even  compact :  to  this  variety  the  French 
geologists  have  given  the  name  of  Euriie;  it  has  generally  been 
described  by  English  geologists  as  Compact  felspar,  into  which 
it  passes  by  insensible  gradations.  This  rock  frequently  contains 
imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and  forms  what  has  been  denomina- 
ted felspar  porphyry.  In  Cornwall  it  occurs  in  beds  in  common 
granite ;  but  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  different  rock,  it  may 
be  more  properly  classed  by  the  geologist  with  granite,  being  only 
a  variety  in  which  felspar  greatly  predominates.  This  rock  oc- 
curs also  in  an  unconformable  position,  and  is  generally  described 
as  porphyry,  and  appears  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  com- 
mon granite  and  the  compact  varieties  of  volcanic  porphyry,  with 
a  base  of  felspar  called  by  the  French  Trachyte. 

Sienitic  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced 
by  hornblende,  in  some  situations  occurs  with  conunon  granite  in 
the  same  bed,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  gran- 
ite. Instances  of  this  change  from  granite  to  sienite  in  the  same 
rock,  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  granite  of  Charnwood 
Forest.  The  same  change  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  granite 
of  the  Malvern  Hills.  That  able  and  accurate  observer^  Dr.  Mac 
Culloch,  maintains  the  identity  of  granite  and  sienite,  from  their 
frequent  passage  into  each  other  in  the  same  rocks  in  Scotland. 
When  the  hornblende  becomes  abundant,  and  is  closely  inter- 
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mixed  ^ith  felspar,  it  forms  a  dark  finely  granular  rock,  which 
has  been  denominated  trap  or  greenstone:  it  nearly  resembles 
basalt.  In  the  Chamwood  Forest  hills,  and  at  Shap  in  West- 
moreland, well  defined  granite  may  be  seen  passing  into  a  dark 
colored  trap  rock  nearly  compact.  I  have  even  broken  oflf  hand 
specimens  in  which  one  part  was  granite  and  the  other  trap,  and 
the  passage  frorn  one  to  the  other  might  be  distinctly  observed. 

The  crystallized  earthy  minerals  which  occur  most  frequently 
in  granite,  are  schorl  or  tourmaline,  and  pinite,  a  mineral  nearly 
alUed  to  mica, — the  emerald,  corindon,  axinite,  and  topaz,  are  also 
found  occasionally  in  granite.  Sometimes  the  tourmaline  is  so 
abundantly  disseminated,  as  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
rock. 

Common  granite,  or  massive  granite,  contains  few  beds  of  any 
other  rock,  nor  is  it  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Tin  ore,  however, 
chiefly  occurs  in  granite,  either  in  veins  accompanying  quartz,  or 
disseminated  through  the  rock  at  a  distance  from  the  veins.  Ores 
of  other  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  wolfram,  bismuth,  and  silver,  are 
also  occasionally  found  in  granite. 

Granite  supplies  durable  materials  for  architecture,  but  it  varies 
much  in  hardness,  and  care  is  required  in  its  selection.  I  was 
told,  when  in  Cornwall,  that  granite  got  from  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  quarry  is  so  soft  when  it  is  first  raised,  that  it  can  be  easily 
sawed  into  blocks,  but  it  soon  acquires  great  hardness  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  In  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  granite  is  extreme* 
ly  soft,  and  the  felspar  appears  earthy  ;  this  is  probably  the  origi- 
nal slate  of  the  stone.  I  believe  it  is  the  soft  earthy  granite  from 
this  district,  which  supplies  the  kaolin  used  in  the  porcelain  man- 
ufacture at  Sevres.  Mons.  Brongniart,  who  obligingly  accom- 
panied me  through  the  works,  showed  me  a  specimen  of  their 
best  kaolin :  it  contained  crystals  of  pinite.  I  had  recently  arri- 
ved from  Auvergne,  and  I  thought  I  recognized  its  locality. 

Granite  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  rock  on  which  all  other 
rock  formations  rest,  and  has  hence  been  called  the  most  ancient 
formation  ;  but  if  the  age  of  a  rock  is  to  be  dated  from  the  pe- 
riod in  which  it  became  consolidated,  the  inference  respecting  its 
relative  antiquity  would  not  be  conclusive.  According  to  the 
Huttonian  theory,  granite  is  made  of  the  melted  crust  of  a  for- 
mer world;  and  the  fusion  may  have  taken  place  after  this  an- 
cient crust  was  covered  with  the  upper  rocks ;  but,  admitting 
that  it  has  been  fused  under  pressure,  the  matter  that  now  con- 
stitutes granite  must  have  existed  in  some  mode  or  other,  and 
have  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  rocks  that  are  upon  it.  If 
we  date  the  age  of  granite  firom  the  period  of  the  elevation  of 
granite  mountains,  we  must  admit  that  some  granite  mountains 
are  comparatively  recent,  for  they  have  been  elevated  since  the 
deposition  of  the  secondary  strata.     I  have  shown  this  to  be  the 
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case  with  the  ffnnite  of  Ae  Benieee  and  8amj  Aljpa,  in  nqr 
Travelfl  in  the  Taientaiae,  &c.|  pnbliahed  in  18923.  m  the  thivd 
editicm  (Xf  the  present  work  in  1828, 1  have  also  Aown,  by  a  de? 
scription  and  sections,  that  the  elevation  of  the  gianite  of  Savoy 
is  mpre  recent  than  that  of  the  ceiuial  part,  of  England.  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  since  adopted  the  same  views,  and  has 
extended  them  to  other  mountain  rangea.  Pkofessor  Sedgwick 
and  Mr.  Murchison  have  farther  pioved,  that  a  great  part  cS  the 
Tyrolean  and  Bavarian  Alps  was  elevated  since  the  dspoaition  of 
tertiary  strata;  for  these  strata  are  lifted  up  with  them,  tothe 
height  of  several  thousand  feet 

Here,  however,  we  must  also  admit,  that  the  material  which 
formed  granite  is  more  ancient  than  the  strata  that  rest  upon  it 

Whettier  granite  ever  formed  at  one  time  the  stony  pavement 
of  the  whole  globe,  or  whether  it  was  elevated  in  a  solid  state 
bodily f  or  whether  different  parts  of  the  mxrbce  were  fined  at 
different  epochs,  are  legitimate  objects  of  geological  inquiry,  and 
may  poiiaps  adbnit  of  a  satisfiBbctory  solution  by  extended  series 
of  observations.  In  whatever  state  grssnite  forms,  or  has  focmed, 
the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe,  it  has  been  since  pierced  throv^ 
by  ancieqt  and  recent  igneous  rocks.  Thus  porphyry  cuts 
through,  and  in  some  parts  covers  granite,  on  the  west  side  of 
Scotland,  from  Inyerary  to  Ben  Nevis. 

Volcanic  rocks  and  streams  of  lava,  of  a  recent  geological 
epoch,  pierce  through,  and  have  poured  over  the  granite  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  a  large  port  of  central  France.  Some  of  the  cur- 
rents of  lava  appear  as  fresh  as  the  recent  currents  from  Etna  or 
Vesuvius.  In  other  parts  of  Auvergne,  the  granite  appears  to 
have  been  acted  upon  by  subterranean  fire  in  situ^  and  in  some 
mountains,  as  in  the  Puy  de  Chopine  near  Riom,  granite  and 
volcanic  rocks  are  intermixed,  one  part  being  true  granite,  and 
the  other  volcanic  porphyry  (trachyte.)* 

These  volcanoes  have  long  been  dormant ;  and  the  oidy  re- 
maining proofs  of  the  existence  of  subterranean  fires  under  that 
district,  are  the  hot  springs  that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  an- 
cient volcanoes.  According  to  Humboldt,  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  the  Andes  of  Quito,  in  Greece,  and  various  parts  of 
the  world,  subterranean  fires  have  pierced  through  the  primary 
rocks ;  and  he  adduces  the  great  number  of  warm  sjnings  which 
he  has  seen  issuing  from  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  as  a 
proof  of  this  opinion.  Indeed,  in  the  Andes,  numerous  volca- 
noes are  in  present  activity,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Mexico ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  those  mountains  owe  their  elevation  to  subter- 
ranean fire  ]  for  we  have  a  recent  instance  of  the  mighty  power 

•  See  «  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise  and  Auvergne/'  Vol.  II,  p.  367.    » 
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of  this  agent  to  upheave  the  crust  of  the  globe.  During  the 
earthquake  in  Chili,  in  November,  1822,  the  whole  line  of  coasty 
ranning  north  and  south  from  Yalparaiso,  to  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  was  raised  above  its  former  level ;  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  was  laid  dry,  and  shells  were  discovered  sticking  to  the 
rocks,  some  of  which  were  not  before  known  in  those  seas.  It 
is  stated  by  an  observer,  that  the  whole  coimtry,  from  the  coast 
to  the  feet  of  the  Andes,  and  even  far  out  to  sea,  was  permanently 
raised  by  the  earthquake  ,-  the  greatest  rise  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  granite,  which  forms  the  foundation  rock, 
was  rent  in  parallel  fissures.  The  earthquake  is  estimated  to 
have  extended  over  an  area  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 
The  average  rise  of  the  land  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to 
five  feet ;  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  inland,  the 
elevation  was  seven  feet. 

During  my  residence  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  in  the  years 
1820,  1821,  and  1822, 1  was  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  vestiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  Alps. 
hi  the  part  of  the  great  southern  chain,  extending  jQrom  near  the 
source  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  there  do  not  occur 
in  the  numerous  situations  which  I  examined,  or  from  which  I 
have  seen  specimens,  any  minerals  of  a  volcanic  character,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  some  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Saas  and 
in  the  Yalorsine. 

Though  I  could  observe  no  indications  of  volcanic  fire  in  the 
rocks  themselves,  I  was  greatly  surprised  with  a  circumstance 
that,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  geologists. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  Alps  before  mentioned,  which  extends 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  numerous  hot  springs  are 
gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  mountains,  near  the  jimc- 
tion  of  the  lowest  secondary  limestone,  with  schistose  rocks  pass- 
ing into  mica  and  talcous  slate.  It  was  known  that  a  few  ther- 
mal waters  existed  in  the  Valois  and  in  Savoy,  but  they  were 
regarded  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  their  geological  position 
had  not  been  attended  to.  Since  Saussure  visited  the  Alps,  ther- 
mal waters  have  been  discovered  in  various  situations ;  and  since 
I  left  Savoy,  another  considerable  warm  spring  has  been  opened 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Chamouni,  near  the  foot  of  a 
glacier. 

There  is  also  further  reason  to  believe,  that  thermal  waters 
would  be  found  in  all  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
junction  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  they  not  cov- 
ered by  ebaulements  under  heaps  of  loose  stones,  (as  was  thQ 
case  with  the  warm  baths  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes  in  the  Has 
Valois,)  or  were  not  the  temperature  of  the  warm  springs  redu- 
ced by  admixture  with  torrents  from  the  glaciers. 

10 
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In  YoL  i,  ch.  8/ of  my  '<  Tmreb  in.  Swoy/'  I  fasre  described 
the  gecdogical  position  of  ninQ  of  the  principal  known  ttamd 
waters  of  the  Alps ;  their  temperatore  varies  from  94^  to  126° 
F^enheit.  The  quantity  of  water  whieh  issaes  ihnn  these 
nrings  is  very  considerable ;  and  the  thawing  of  ihe  bottom  of 
tne  ^aciers  during  intense  frost,  may,  I  believe,  be  attriboted  to 
the  action  of  thermat  waters.  On  the  Italian  sicte  of  the  same 
range  of  Alps,  particularly  at  St  Didier,  near  the  steep  aoudiem 
escarpment  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  are  sevcond  th^nud  waters ; 
and  mrther  west  than  the  hot  springs  at  Aiz  in  Savoy,  otter  hoi 
springs  have  been  recently  discovered  near  Grenoble.  It  tfaos 
seems  probable,  that  there  still  ezisfd,'  under  this  ttagie  oi  the 
Alps,  one  common  source  of  heat,  to  the  agency  ct  which,  fai 
remote  ages,  the  mountains  originally  owed  their  elevatioo ;  &r 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  hot  springs  in  the  Alps,  like  those 
m  Auvei^e,  in  Italy,  or  Iceland,  derive  their  great  teoipentaie 
fiom  subterranean  firQ.  This  inference  is  fiurther  supported  by 
the  well  authenticated  fact,  that  the  districts  in  whuh  the  hot 
springs  are  situated  have  been  subject  to  great  and  frequent  eoth 
vulsions.  In  the  year  1766,  the  ground  in  the  vicimty  of  the 
hot  i^ngs  of  Leuk  and  Naters,  in  the  Upper  Yalois,  was  agita- 
ted with  earthquakes  every  day,  frcmi  the  1st  of  Novendier  to 
the  27th  of  February.  Church«i  were  thrown  down,  tbe.springs 
were  dried  up,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  were  obsinrvisd  to 
boil  in  several  places.  The  mountain  above  the  warm  Bpnng  at 
Naters,  is  said  to  have  opened  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  hot 
water. 

The  hot  springs  at  the  feet  of  the  Pjrrenees  probably  derive 
their  temperature  from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  Pennine 
Alps.  Hot  springs  also  occur  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence  which 
have  probably  a  similar  source  of  heat. 

What  has  been  here  advanced  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
high  probability,  that  the  elevation  of  the  vertical  beds  in  the 
Alps  has  been  effected  by  subterranean  heat, — an  agent  which 
we  have  direct  proof,  has,  in  our  own  times,  elevated  consider- 
able portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  were  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  sound  philosophy  to  seek  for  other  causes  than  those 
which  are  now  existing,  when  such  causes  are  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the  phenomena  we  observe. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the 
"  Memoires  de  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  torn,  v,  of  gran- 
ite cutting  through  and  covering  secondary  rocks ;  such  cases, 
however,  demand  the  strictest  scrutiny  before  the  fact  can  be  re- 
garded as  well  established.  In  the  '<  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Oto- 
jogique  de  France,"  torn,  ii,  a  section  is  given  of  the  Jungfinu 
Mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  representing  two  cone-shaped 
masses  of  limestone  penetrating  the  granite  near  the  summit.    I 
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spent  some  weeks  almost  dose  to  the  mountain^  and  studied  its 
structure  with  particular  attention,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  a  decided  opinion,  that  the  section  is  fallacious.  The 
part  represented  as  penetrated  by  the  limestone,  is  concealed  by 
a  covering  of  eternal  snow.  The  granite,  which  the  author  im- 
properly calls  gneiss,  is  small  grained :  near  the  foot  of  the  Jung- 
fran,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun,  I  observed  a 
vertical  junction  of  limestone  and  granite.  If  cone-shaped,  pro- 
truding masses  of  limestone  are  observed  in  any  part  of  the 
mountain,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded,  mere  spurs  from  the  lime- 
stone on  the  north  side,  and  cover  the  granite,  but  do  not  pene- 
trate into  it.  The  penetration  of  granite  into  limestone,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  is  far  more  probable  and 
intelligible. 

Granite  veins,  in  some  instances,  serve  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  granitic  masses  occasionally  covering  strata  of  more  re- 
cent origin.    Some  granite  veins  may  be  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  granite  itself,  or  at  least  with  its  solidification.    Large 
chasms  or  fissures,  formed  while  the  mass  was  cooling,  may  have 
been  filled  with  eruptions  of  fluid  granite,  which,  in  slowly  re- 
fiigerating  without  disturbance,  may  have  albwed  the  chemical 
afuiities  to  separate  the  constituent  parts  into  larger  crystals  than 
what  occur  in  the  mass.     Thus  in  the  granite  veins  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aberdeen,  the  felspar  and  mica  are  crystallized  in  dis- 
tinct concretions  of  very  considerable  size.    At  Mousehole,  in 
Cornwall,  (before  referred  to,)  the  granite  veins  are  composed  of 
very  small-grained  granite,  which  have  penetrated  both  the  gran- 
ite and  the  schist  which  covers  it,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  both  of  the  granite  and  the  schist.     Now,  if  granite 
be  the  foundation  rock  on  which  other  formations  rest,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe  that  has  hitherto  been  examined,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  subterranean  heat,  which  is  so  exten- 
sively operative,  has,  in  some  situations,  melted  the  granite  al- 
ready consolidated,  and  forced  a  portion  of  that  rock,  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  over  the  upper  strata.     It  is,  however,  probable,  from 
reasons  that  will  be  afterwards  stated,  that  the  form  which  gran- 
ite would  take  on  its  second  consolidation,  would  be  generally 
that  of  porphyry.     This,  in  many  instances,  is  only  a  very  fine- 
grained granite,  approaching  to  the  state  of  a  compact  rock,  in 
which  larger  crystals  of  felspar  are   imbedded.      Porphyry  of 
this  kind  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  granite :  porphyry, 
in  other  instances,  is  intimately  connected  with  trap  rocks,  as 
will  afterwards  be  shown.    It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  vol- 
canic fires  have  pierced  through  the  granite  of  Auvergne,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  granite  has  been  partially  fused,  and  raised 
up  in  rounded  or  dome-shaped  mountains;  the  granite  having 
been  changed  into  trachyte  or  volcanic  porphyry*    This  change 
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or  refetination  of  gnnite,  may,  m  Boncie  instanoes,  have  taken 
place  at  a  recent  geological  epoch ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  omx)8e  the  propriety  of  claaaiiig  granite  aa  the  fint  primary 
fomuiation  rock.  Granite  is  too  eztentdvely  mead  over  the 
riobe,  as  the  lowest  accessible  rock,  to  admit  of  our  regarding 
It  as  an  accidental  protruded  mass,  aometimea  fimnd  undv  other 
rocks  more  ancient  than  itselC 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  GNEISS  AND  nCA  SLATE,  AWP  THE  ROCKS  WHICH  ARE 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM. 

Ob  the  Pamige  of  Gnnite  into  Gnoi«.— €hieiM  and  Gnuiit  Ywah^ — Mka  Slate.— 
Foffmation  of  GneiM  and .  Ifioa  Slate— they  are  not  atratified  but  atratiform.— 
Taleoua  Slate,  and  Chlorite  Slate^— Crjatalline  Limeatone.  denominated  Pri- 
marfy  ocean  both  in  Frima^  and  Seoondarj  Hoantaina. — ^rormation  of  Lime- 
ffeme  and  Coral  lalanda  hj  Animal  SeeretioB.— Dolomite,  or  Alpine  Mapteaian 
Limeetone.— Serpentine  and  Ollite.  or  Potrtone.-— Eophotide  or  Sauaannte.  the 
bardeat  and  heaTieat  of  Roeka. — ^Trap  Roeka  chan|^  to  Serpentine. — ^Ennte  or 
White  Stone. — ^Primary  Porphyry  a  Mode  of  Granite^—Reoonence  of  the  aame 
Rocka  in  Rock  FormatiOBa  of  aiffwent  Epocha. 

The  principal  primary  rocks  enumeiated  with  granite  in  the 
jxeceding  chapter,  were  Gndss  and  Mica  slate.  With  these,  cer- 
tain rocl^  are  frequently  associated,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as 
primary ;  for  where  one  rock  occurs  imbedded  in  anoiher,  it  is 
erident  that  the  enclosed  rock  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  rode 
vfaich  enfolds  it,  unless  the  imbedded  rock  has  been  subeequendy 
{lotruded  within'^more  ancient  rocks,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
vdcanic  or  trap  rocks. 

Grneiss  received  its  name  from  the  German  miners ;  according 
to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  decomposed  stone  on  the  sides  of  some  me- 
tallic veins  was  first  so  called ;  but  Werner  designated  by  this 
term  a  schistose  or  slaty  granite,  abounding  in  mica.  Granite  fre- 
quently passes  into  gneiss  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation : 
where  the  quantity  of  felspar  decreases,  and  the'crystals  or  grains 
become  smaller,  if  the  mica  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  arranged 
in  layers,  the  rock  loses  the  massive  structure,  and  becomes  schis- 
tose ;  we  have  then  a  true  gneiss.  By  the  reverse  of  this  jntKess, 
if  the  quantity  of  felspar  increases,  and  the  mica  diminishes,  the 
rock  loses  the  schistose  structure  and  becomes  massive,  and  we 
have  granite  again.  Some  geologists  call  this  secondary  granite ; 
but  the  upper  and  lower  granite,  and  the  gneiss,  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, but  different  modes  of  the  same  rock. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps,  which  Saussure  calls  granit  veine^  is 
properly  an  incipient  state  of  gneiss;  the  mica  is  arranged  in 
nearly  parallel  lines,  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
which  gives  to  the  rock  a  striped  or  veined  appearance.  When 
these  lines  of  mica  approach  very  near,  and  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  mass,  the  rock  becomes  gneiss.  When  the  mica  be- 
comes very  abundant,  and  the  other  constituent  parts  are  small  in 
size  and  quantity,  gneiss  passes  into  mica  slate : — gneiss  has  often 
a  waved  form :  but  thick  masses  or  laminae  of  quartz  are  fie- 
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qaendy  interspersed  between  the  Mspu  and  mica,  and  make 
the  b^  very  irregular:  sometimes  the  idspu  occurs  in  thick 
masses  nearly  pure.* 

Beds  of  crystalline  limestoncii  and  of  hinrnblende  rock,  are  fre- 
quent in  gneiss.  It  contains  most  of  the  metallic  ores  both  in 
▼eins  and  beds.  Crjrstals  of  garnets  are  found  interspersed  in 
gneiss,  but  are  more  common  in  micaceous  schist,  which  is  needy 
allied  to  this  rock. 

The  declivities  of  granite  mountains  are  covered  by  locks  d 
gneiss  in  many  parts  of  the  wodd.  Gneiss  c<Hi8titut(S8  the  prin* 
cipal  rock  formation  in  a  considerable  part  oi  Sweden.  It  oocoo 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales.  Very  well  characterized  gneiss  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  An  imperfectly  formed  gneiss  is  fomd  oat 
the  Malvern  Hills.  I  have  also  seen  gneiss  brought  from  the 
lower  part  of  Skiddaw  in  Cumberland.  Mountains  of  gneiss  an 
not  steep  and  broken  as  those  of  granite,  and  the  ■wfrntwiif  an 
generally  rounded. 

Mica  slate,  or  Micace(ms  SMsiuSj  is  frequently  ineamb«il  cm 
gneiss,  or  granite,  and  covered  by  c<»nmon  slate :  it  paasea  by 
gradation  into  both  these  rocks — the  coarser  grained  resembling 
gneiss,  and  the  finer  kind,  by  insensible  transition,  becomiiig  dsy 
slate. 

Mica  slate  is  essentially  composed  of  mica  and  quartz  intimaldy 
combined ;  the  felspar,  which  is  a  principal  constituent  part  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  occurs  only  occasionally  in  irregular  massei 
in  this  rock.  The  color  of  mica  slate  is  generally  a  silvery  or 
pearly  white,  inclining  to  a  bluish  grey  or  a  light  green ;  it  scnne- 
times  is  nearly  black,  and,  when  weathered,  is  generally  ycdlov. 
I  have  a  specimen  of  mica  slate  from  North  America,  which  has 
the  purple  color  of  the  amethyst ;  but  such  deviations  fimn  the 
common  colors  are  rare. 

Crystals  of  garnet  are  frequently  disseminated  in  mica  slate :  it 
contains  occasionally  crystals  of  other  minerals.  It  has  a  slaty 
structure,  and  is  often  waved  and  contorted,  and  divided  by  thin 
laminae  of  quartz.  It  sometimes  contains  beds  and  laminae  of 
crystalline  limestone,  or  is  intermixed  with  serpentine.  Mica 
slate  also  frequently  contains  beds  and  veins  of  metallic  orea 
The  gradation  of  mica  slate  into  gneiss  and  clay  slate,  and  the 
transition  from  granite  to  mica  slate,  may  be  distinctly  seen  in 
some  of  the  rocks  near  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ire- 
land, where  I  observed  that  the  beds  of  mica  slate  adjoining  the 

*  The  partings  or  divisions  in  rocks,  which  may  properly  be  denominated  renti, 
are  distinct  from  those  which  are  the  effect  of  cr3r8taliization,  and  may  be  distin- 

Siished  by  their  irregularity,  roughness^  and  the  indeterminate  manner  in  which 
ey  intersect  the  stone.    Some  partings  have  evidently  been  the  reault  of  me- 
chanical canies. 
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gmiile,  are  traversed  by  numerous  and  large  seams  of  quartz,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  slaty  structure  of  the  rock,  and  increasing 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  granite.  The  quartz  has  a  greasy 
aqiect,  and  is  evidently  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  the 
mica  abte  and  granite. 

Mka  slate  has  a  near  affinity  to  clay  slate ;  and  as  I  have  ar* 
noged  the  latter  with  rocks  of  the  second  class,  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  mica  slate  should  not  also  have  been  trans- 
fared  to  the  same  class.  No  well  characterized  rocks  of  mica 
date,  of  any  extenti  occur  in  England.  I  noticed  a^  micaceous 
loek,  which  maybe  considered  as  an  imperfect  land  of  mica  slate, 
BBor  the  granitic  rocks  of  Mount  Soar  BSll ;  but  it  was  covered 
by  wood,  which  concealed  its  junction  with  other  rocks.  On  the 
vestero  side  of  Anglesea,  near  Holyhead,  there  are  numerous 
neks  of  an  intermediate  kind,  between  mica  slate  and  talcous 
date.  The  laminsB  are  separated  by  very  thin  seams  of  quartz ; 
and  I  observed  some  of  them  bent  and  contorted  in  various  direo« 
lions,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  mica  slate  in  other 
districts. 

The  mica  slate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Irdand,  near  Bray,  I 
an  inclined  to  consider  as  of  the  same  formation  with  that  in 
Anglesea.  PjcobaUy  this  rock  stretches  under  the  Irish  Channel, 
cf  which  it  may  form  the  bed  in  that  paralld  of  latitude.  -The 
Hmcture  of  both  rocks  is  the  same,  presenting  the  same  divis* 
ions  by  thin  lamias  of  quartz,  but  the  mica  of  Anglesea  is  more 
coorinned  with  talc.  Mca  slate  abouncb  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  many  alpine  districts  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Pennine  Alps. 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  and  to 
granite.  Circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  granite  ap* 
pear  to  have  produced  a  diflferent  arrangement  of  the  component 
ingredients.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  both  gneiss  and  mica 
mde  sometimes  graduate  into  granite,  and  have  at  other  times 
a  porphyritic  structure.  In  some  situations,  the  causes  which 
dttnge  granite  into  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  have  not  operated ;  and 
we  fund  neither  of  these  substances  separating  granite  Ifrom  the 
locks  of  the  next  class. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  that  gneiss 
and  mica  date  have  been  deposited  by  water,  though  he  admits 
the  igneous  formation  of  granite :  but  granite  is  known,  as  before 
stated,  to  vary  much  in  the  proportion  and  size  of  its  constituent 
minerals,  even  in  the  same  rock.  Now  wherever  the  felspar  was 
deficient,  and  the  mica  and  quartz  abundant,  or  where  the  felspar 
was  more  granular,  and  the  mica  abundant,  the  same  process  that 
formed  granite  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  would  form  gneiss  or  mica 
date  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  examined  the  granii  veini 
of  the  Alps  msiftti  wUl  admit  that  it  had  the  same  origin  as  com* 
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mon  gnuiite ;  and  again,  they  could  acarcely  liMEtate  to  say,  tbit 
gneiflB  aiKl  granii  veitU  are  only  mere  vadeties  of  the  nme  lock, 
and  must  have  had  one  common  origin.  The  mica  in  gnein  is 
aa  much  an  igneous  formation  as  th^  in  granite,  or  in  some  vot 
canic  rocks. 

The  influence  which  names  improperly  chosen  maintain  over 
scientific  investigations,  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  caae  of 
gneiss  and  granite.  Had  the  fcnrmer  been  called  (what  it  really 
is)  schistose  granite,  much  discussion,  respecting  the  ^t^Goieot 
origin  of  the  two  rocks,  might  have  been  sparea:  so  likewise, 
when  gneiss  and  mica  slate  have  been  plai>9d  among  stratified 
rocks,  much  confusion  might  have  been  avoided  by  decagiMrtiag 
ihem  merely  as  strati/arm.  Bj  stratified  rocks  is  generally  on- 
derstood  a  succession  of  layers  mrmed  by  sedimentary  depositiob; 
but  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  beds  of  gneiss  were 
deposited  in  this  maimer,  than  that  lava  or  granite,  which  are 
sometimes  stratiform,  were  originally  sedimentary  depositions. 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate  being  nearly  similar  in  their  constitnent 
parts  and  geological  position,  most  of  the  metallic  ores  and  mine- 
rals found  in  one  rock,  occur  also  in  the  otb^.  Crystalline  lime- 
stone, hornblende,  talc,  and  serpentine,  more  frequently  fim 
beds  in  mica  slate  than  in  gneiss.  The  waved  structure  is  very 
common  in  mica  slate,  and  the  beds  are  often  most  singulariy 
bent  and  contort^ 

Talams  Slate  and  Chhriie  Slate  appear  to  be  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  mineral  substances :  in  the  former  the  stnio* 
ture  is  laminated,  in  the  latter  it  is  minutely  laminated  or  granu- 
lar ;  the  prevailing  color  of  both  inclines  to  green.  These  rocks 
are  soft  and  saponaceous  to  the  touch,  and  sectile.  Mica  slate 
appears  to  graduate  into  talcous  slate,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mont  Blanc.  In  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  talcous  and  chlo- 
rite slate  pass  into  common  roof  slate,  and  alternate  with  it :  the 
change  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  greater  mixture  of  magnesian 
earth  in  talc  slate,  than  in  common  slate.  Some  varieties  of 
chlorite  slate  are  harder  and  darker,  and  approach  nearly  to  horn- 
blende slate.  The  passage  from  talcous  slate  to  serpentine  forms 
potstone.  Talcous  slate  frequently  occupies  the  place  of  mica 
slate  in  primary  mountains,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  it; 
the  two  minerals,  talc  and  mica,  nearly  resembling  each  other. 
See  Chap.  III.  The  large  plates  of  mica,  which  are  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  glass  in  some  lanterns,  and  in  the  slides  for 
microscopes,  are  always  miscalled  talc.  Sometimes  mica  slate, 
from  an  intermixture  with  talc,  forms  an  intermediate  rock,  which 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  rocks :  such  mica  slate  has  gen- 
erally a  greenish  color,  and  is  softer  than  common  mica  slate. 

Crystalline  or  Prinutry  Ldmsatone,  of  which  statuary  marble 
is  a  variety,  forms  beds  in  several  primary  rocks.    Beds  of  this 
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mineral  occur  more  rarely  in  granite  than  in  gneiss ;  they  are 
most  common  in  mica  slate,  with  which  rock  it  is  often  much  in- 
temiixed,  and  often  alternates  with  it.  It  is  observed  that  the 
primary  limestone  in  granite  and  gneiss  is  coarser  grained  than 
that  in  mica  slate  or  common  slate.  Primary  limestone  is  much 
intermixed  with  serpentine.  When  beds  of  primary  limestone 
occur  of  considerable  thickness,  they  sometimes  contain  veins  of 
metallic  ores. 

Crystalline  or  primary  limestone,  when  pure,  is  composed  of 
calcareous  earth,  which  scarcely  exists  as  a  component  part  of 
granite,  gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  No  organic  remains  are  found  in 
the  crystalline  limestone  in  primary  mountains ;  the  structure  is 
granular ;  the  white  variety,  known  as  statuary  marble,  resembles 
fine  loaf-sugar,  and  is  impeifectly  transluc^ent ;  hence  it  has  been 
called  by  the  French,  chattx  carbonatee  saccaroide.  The  color 
of  primary  limestone  is  sometimes  yellowish,  greenish,  or  in- 
clining to  red.  From  a  mixture  of  mic£^  it  has  often  a  slaty  frac- 
ture^ and  divides  in  plates.  It  may  be  further  deserving  notice, 
that  primary  limestone,  or  statuary  marble,  frequently  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  siliceous  earth,  to  which  it  owes  its  hard- 
ness and  durability. 

Neither  in  England  nor  Wales  have  any  rocks  of  limestone  been 
found,  which  possess  the  crystalline  translucent  qualities  of  statu- 
ary marble,  though  very  beautiful  marbles  occur,  which  will  re- 
ceive a  high  polish ;  these  belong  to  the  limestone  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter.  White  marble  is  procured 
from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Imperfectly  white  crystalline  limestone  occurs  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  intermixed  with  serpentine  and  mica  slate.  Crystal- 
line limestone  is  also  found  in  the  Hebrides,  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky;  but  it  well  deserves  attention,  that  this  lime- 
stone, in  the  latter  island,  evidently  appears  to  be  secondary  lime- 
stone (lias)  changed  in  its  character  by  its  contiguity  to  trap 
rocks,  which  were  in  all  probability  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 
In  other  alpine  districts,  the  limestones  called  primary  appear  also 
to  have  derived  their  crystalline  character  from  the  action  of  ig- 
neous rocks  in  their  vicinity,  and  hence  ought  not  to  be  classed 
with  primary  formations.  I  have  seen  many  beds  of  extremely 
hard  white  limestone  in  the  Alps,  which  have  all  the  characters 
of  primary  limestone,  with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat  less 
granular.  These  beds  occur  over  other  beds  containing  the  fos- 
sils found  in  green  saud,  and  may  therefore  be  classed  with  chalk. 
That  the  highly  crystalline  limestone  which  occurs  near  primary 
mountains  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  cr>^stals  of  garnet  and  siliceous  minerals  which  are  often  im- 
Heddcd  in  it.  These  minerals  could  not  have  been  deposited  from 
an  aqueous  solution. 

11 
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It  was  once  supposed  that  all  calcaraoiis  tocks  and  atiata  wen 
composed  of  the  shells  of  marine  animals,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  of  them  are  entirely  formed  of  these  organie 
remains :  but  in  the  beds  of  primary  limestone,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  secondary  Umestones,  no  vestiges  of  such  remains  occur. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  process  by  wluch  primary  limestone  was 
crystallized,  destroyed  all  traces  of  <»ganizati<m ;  and  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  disprove  this,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  lime  may  not  exist  as  an  etemmtary  earth,  like  silex 
OT  alumine,  independent  of  the  operations  of  annual  life.  It  does 
so  exist  as  a  component  part  oi  many  minerals,  and  it  may  hcvs 
existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fi>rm  the  mountains  of  primary 
limestone. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that  no  inooosidB- 
rable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  formed  by  organic 
secretion ;  and  the  process  is  still  going  on  extensively  in  the  Par 
cific  and  Indian  seas,  where  multitudes  of  coral  islands  eme^ 
above  the  waves,  and  coral  shoals  and  reefs  occur  at  small  depths 
beneath  the  water,  in  which,  according  to  the  observations  of 
MM.  Quoi  and  Gaimard,  the  animals  may  be  -seen.  **  Some 
spread  out  into  fans,  or  ramify  into  trees ;  some  are  round  like 
balls ;  their  varied  and  elegant  forms  mingle  and  blend  together, 
and  reflect  the  varied  hues  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow."  Am  one 
generation  dies  and  leaves  its  calcareous  remains,  another  soo- 
cceds,  until  the  mass  of  coral  is  raised  to  the  surface,  when  the 
fonnation  ceases.  Fragments  of  coral  are  afterwards  broken  off 
by  the  waves  during  storms,  together  with  sheUs,  weeds,  and 
sand,  and  are  driven  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  coor 
tinue  to  elevate  it  until  the  surface  is  raised  above  the  reach  of 
their  action.  From  the  accounts  of  the  above  naturalists,  and 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Captain  Beechy,  it  appears,  that 
the  s])ecies  of  polypi  that  chiefly  form  coral  islands,  do  not  exist 
at  greater  depths  than  a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface  ;•  there- 
fore, the  deep  soimdings  taken  near  these  islands  prove,  that  coral 
forms  the  crests  of  steep  submarine  mountains,  which  were  prob- 
ably volcanic,  as  these  crests  have  frequently  a  circular  shape,  but 
are  open  on  one  side,  leaving  a  passage  to  a  circular  lagoon  ot 
lake  within,  which  is  shallow,  and  supposed  to  fill  the  crater  of  a 
submarine  volcano.  Though  the  beds  of  coral  that  form  islands 
are  not  of  the  vast  thickness  which  had  been  supposed,  yet  they 
rival,  in  extent  and  magnitude,  some  of  the  lai^e  calcareous  form- 
ations of  our  present  continents.  In  some  coral  islands,  the  coral 
rock,  which  must  have  been  formed  under  the  sea,  is  now  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  surface.     It  has  been  conjectured, 


•  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusiun  has  been  disputed  ;  for  some  species  of  coral 
ire  brought  up  by  soundings,  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fiithoms  or  more. 
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that  they  were  upheaFed  by  volcanic  agency :  this  opinion  seems 
new  fiilly  confinned,  by  observations  recently  made  on  coral  isl- 
ands in  the  southern  Pacific,  after  the  great  earthquakes  in  1835. 
Bods  of  oyster  shells,  many  miles  in  length,  are  also  known  to 
occur  in  l^uopean  seas ;  thus  millions  of  small  marine  animals  are 
{lepariDg  future  abodes  for  other  classes  of  animals  of  larger  size, 
and  living  in  another  element  From  whence  do  these  innume- 
nble  zooph3^tes  and  molluscous  animals  piocujfe  the  lime,  which, 
mized  with  a  flniall  portion  of  animal  matter,  forms  the  solid 
eovering  by  which  they  are  protected  ?  Have  they  the  power  <tf 
aqwniting  it  from  other  substances,  or  the  still  more  extraordinary 
fiicnlty  Of  producing  it  from  simple  elements  ?  The  latter  I  con- 
sder  88  more  ixobable ;  for  the  polypi  which  accumulate  rocks  of 
eond  have  no  power  of  locomotion :  their  growth  is  ra[nd ;  and 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they  produce,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  to  which  they  have  access,  as  sea  water  contains  but  a  mi- 
onte  portion  of  hme. 

It  18  DOW  ascertained  that  lime  and  the  other  earths  are  com- 
poimda  of  oxygen  united  with  metallic  bases ;  and  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  am- 
monia, would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  metallic  bases  of 
iU  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  have  many  properties 
in  common,  may,  like  ammonia,  be  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
ttote,  but  differently  combined.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  which  exist  as  elementary  constituent  parts  of 
almost  all  animal  substances,  may  be  derived  from  water  and  the 
atmosphere ;  and  should  the  compound  nature  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  be  ascertained,  the  formation  of  lime  by  ani- 
mal secretion  will  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  lime  e^sts  as  an  elementary  con- 
stituent part  of  the  globe,  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  earths  that 
form  rocks. 

DolomUej  so  called  in  honor  of  the  French  geologist  Dolo- 
mieu,  is  a  variety  or  modification  of  limestone ;  it  contains  48 
parts  of  magnesian  earth,  combined  with  52  parts  of  calcareous 
earth.  Dolomite  is  found  in  rocks  of  different  classes ;  that  which 
occurs  at  St.  Gothard,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  closely  resem- 
bles white  primary  limestone :  it  is  minutely  granular,  and  the 
grains  are  easily  separated  by  the  finger ;  but  some  varieties  are 
harder.  Dolomite,  and  the  magnesian  limestones  in  the  second- 
ary strata,  dissolve  with  more  difficulty  in  acids  than  common 
limestone.  Dolomite  forms  vast  beds  in  the  western  Alps ;  it 
occurs  also  in  various  parts  of  the  Apeimines ;  in  Carinthia  there 
are  entire  mountains  of  dolomite.  The  beds  of  Alpine  dolomite 
are  often  much  broken,  apparently  by  the  protrusion  of  beds  and 
masses  of  porphyry.    The  eminent  geologist  Yon  Buch  maintains 
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that  limestone  has  been  converted  into  doUxmite  by  its  ptoziiiiitjr 
to  porphyry  in  fusion,  and  that  the  magnesia  has  been  transferred 
from  magnesian  minerals  in  the  porphyry  to  the  limestone ;  the 
mi^esia  being  reduced  to  vapor  or  gas.  Great  difficulties  attend 
this  theory :  I  shall  hereafter  notice  situations  in  England,  where 
the  theory  might  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment 
For  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  many  strata  of 
magnesian  limestone  appear  £Bur  removed  from  the  possible  inflih 
ence  of  igneous  rocks.  Magneaa  is  found  in  many  earthy  mine- 
rals, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  globe. 

Serpentine  derives  its  name  from  its  variegated  colors  and  spots, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  serpent's  skin :  its  chemical  compoatka 
has  been  before  described.  The  colors  are  most  generally  van- 
ous  shades  of  light  and  dark  green,  which  are  intermixed  in  q)ott 
and  clouds ;  some  varieties  are  red.  When  fresh  broken,  it  hat 
some  degree  of  lustre,  and  a  slightly  unctuous  feel ;  when  pound- 
ed, the  powder  feels  soapy.  It  is  harder  than  limestone,  bat 
yields  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  will  receive  a  very  high  polidt 
When  serpentine  is  found  intermixed  with  patches  of  crystalline 
white  marble,  it  constitutes  a  stone  denominated  verde-antique, 
which  is  highly  valued  for  ornamental  sculpture.  Some  varieties 
of  serpentine  are  translucent ;  in  others,  tfiere  is  aiqpearance  <d 
crystallization,  forming  a  mineral  called  diallage,  or  schiller  spar. 
The  minerals  associate  with  serpentine  are  generally  those  allied 
to  talc.  Compound  rocks,  in  which  talc  and  hornblende  are  pfc- 
dominating  ingredients,  pass  into  serpentine.  Magnesia  enteis 
largely  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks.  A  late  analysis  of 
one  kind  of  serpentine,  gave  48  per  cent,  of  this  earth.  Serpen- 
tine commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  in  beds  which  are 
sometimes  so  thick  as  to  compose  mountain  masses  of  considera- 
ble height.  Serpentine  sometimes  becomes  magnetic,  from  an 
intimate  intermixture  with  minute  particles  of  magnetic  ironstone. 
Many  of  the  alpine  districts  in  Europe  contain  rocks  and  beds  of 
serpentine ;  but,  according  to  Patrin,  there  is  no  serpentine  in 
Northern  Asia,  nor  was  it  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the 
Alps,  it  is  observed  that  the  rocks  of  serpentine  lie  principally  on 
that  side  which  fjiccs  Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Genoa.  There  is  a 
soft  kind  of  serpentine,  sufficiently  tenacious  to  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  into  vessels  of  any  shape,  which  resist  the  action  of  fire : 
hence  they  are  used  for  culinary  and  other  purposes  in  some  parts 
of  Switzerland,  in  l^mbardy,  and  even  in  Higher  Egypt.  The 
use  of  tliis  stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Pliny ;  it  is  called  lapis  ollaris,  or  iX)tstone. 

In  Cornwall,  sor|)entine  occurs  with  a  micaceous  rock  lying 
over  gmnite,  and  fonns  part  of  the  promontory  called  the  Lizard 
Point.    It  occurs,  also,  near  Liskeaid,  in  the  same  county.     It  is 
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not  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  England,  that  I  know  of;  but 
I  have  obaenred  rocks  approaehing  the  nature  of  serpentine  in 
Chamwood  Forest,  and  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  Wales. 

Beautiful  varieties  of  red  and  green  serpentine  occur  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  about  six  miles  fiom  the  nris  copper  mine.  It  is 
found  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  associated  with  the  common 
date  rocks  of  the  district,  which  approach  in  their  nature  to  tal- 
cous  slate  :  asbestus  lies  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  partings 
between  the  beds  of  serpentine. 

S<xne  of  the  specimens  of  this  serpentine  have  the  characters 
of  the  precious  or  noble  serpentine ;  the  colors  are  principally 
dark  green,  intermixed  with  spots  and  clouds  of  lighter  green, 
and  shining  lamine  of  schiller  spar,  or  crystallized  serpentine. 
The  fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent  at  the  edges.  It 
resists  the  point  of  a  cof^r  or  brass  tool,  and  breaks  with  great 
difficulty.  Some  varieties  contain  crjrstatline  limestone,  but  in 
smaller  patches  than  in  the  Italian  verde-entique ;  occasional 
stripes  and  spots  of  steatite,  asbest,  and  quartz,  occur  in  it  The 
red  is  sometimes  intennixed  with  a  great  variety  of  other  rich 
colors  in  the  same  stone,  as  black,  white,  greenish  white,  and 
dark  green.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  stone  for  pur- 
poses or  ornamental  architecture,  for  in  beauty  and  durabiUty  it 
18  not  exceeded  by  the  costly  marbles  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

By  a  mixture  of  serpentine  with  talc  or  steatite,  serpentine  be- 
comes soft  and  sectile,  and  forms  the  mineral  called  potstone,  be* 
fine  mentioned.  A  different  combination  of  crystallized  serpentine 
{diaUage)  with  jade,  or  felspar,  forms  one  of  the  hardest  and 
heaviest  of  knqwn  rocks.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Saussure  in 
rounded  pieces  and  loose  blocks,  scattered  over  several  parts  of 
the  valley  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva :  to  this  mineral  the  name  of 
Saussurite  has  been  given.  It  is  much  harder  than  quartz,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  3.35:  it  is  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of 
kqpwn  rocks  composed  only  of  earthy  minerals ;  the  color  gene- 
rally is  greenish.  Some  varieties  of  saussurite,  as  well  as  of  ser- 
pentine, acquire  an  external  polish,  like  a  coat  of  varnish,  by 
exposure  to  the  action  of  water :  this  may  be  observed  in  the 
pebbles  of  bright  green  saussurite  near  Mont  St.  Gothard,  and  in 
the  serpentine  at  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall.  For  a  considerable 
time  it  was  unknown  where  saussurite  occurred  in  situ;  it  has 
since  been  discovered  in  immense  beds,  associated  with  serpen- 
tine, in  the  valley  of  Sass,  in  the  Haut  Yalois.  Near  Nyon,  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  there 
is  a  field  scattered  over  with  large  blocks  of  the  same  stone,  which 
the  proprietor  has  been  unable  to  remove  by  blasting,  on  account 
of  their  unconquerable  hardness.  Beds  of  saussurite  occur  on  the 
tsouthem  side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Apennines.  A  very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  saussurite  and  serpentine  of  the  Apen- 


hm  been  pnMwhpd  by  IL  Bm^unt,  gptiUed  Syr  fe  Gise- 
mm  PmUkm  relaiire  da  OfkmMUmj  EmpkMlm,  ei  JaapeSj 
dams  fudfueB  Parties  des  Apemrims.^  In  theie  momitaiitt,  the 
wpfntipe  FBits  XEfoti  flnumnie,  the  MnBorite  on  stxala  of  jb^kt, 
■id  the  btter  on  ewomiuy  limrnnngu  This  positioa  is  remiidL- 
able,  fat  geologiflts  bad  long  jmyused  tlmt  aU  serpentinwi  woe 
mote  ancient  than  the  swiwiiiwy  locfcs.  It  has,  howera,  been 
leeently  discowed,  that  aooie  tnqp  neks  which  aie  in  contact 
with  beds  of  limestone,  or  cm  through  beds  of  limestone^  aie 
changed  into  serpentine,  ^iparently  by  intenniztme  with  calcar 
leoosearth.  Tlub diaoarery  throws iirach  light  on  the  tnie  na- 
ture of  aerpentine :  we  can  no  longer  be  snrpriaed  al  finding 
these  rocks  in  Ibnnations  of  different  epochs.  Thou^  serpen- 
tine may  in  many  inntanrfa  be  considered  as  a  rock  whose  <p]al- 
ity  has  been  changed  as  before  stated,  yet  it  would  be  ccmtiary 
to  aoimd  induction  to  maintain  that  serpentine  may  not,  in  other 
fmMMntH»m.^  be  su  original  rock  fonnation.  Wherever  the  eaitfas 
that  compose  serpentine  hare  occuned  together  in  due  propor- 
tions, the  same  causes  which  have  produced  other  mineral  comlft- 
nations  may  have  foimed  serpentine :  it  is  rendered  almost  certain 
that  this  has  been  the  case,  as  many  rocks  containing  chlorite  and 
hornblende,  appear  to  pass  by  gradation  into  serpentine. 

HamUende  Rock  and  Hornblende  Slaie. — ^This  mineral  hai 
been  described  OuipL  JJL  When  it  forms  the  principal  parts  of 
rocks,  the  color  is  commonly  a  greenish  black.  Maissive  horn* 
blende  in  rocks  is  generally  coarsely  granular  and  lamellar ;  in 
hornblende  slate,  it  is  firequently  radiated  or  fibrous,  and  when 
the  fibres  are  very  minute,  it  has  a  velvet-like  lustre.  Horn- 
blende slate  occurs  in  beds  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and 
occasionally  in  common  slate :  it  appears  to  pass  by  gradation 
into  serpentine :  the  change  is  effected  by  an  increase  of  mag- 
nesia, which  forms  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  hornblende. 

Hornblende,  in  large  lamellar  grains,  intermixed  with  felspar, 
forms  sienite,  which  it  was  remarked,  in  the  last  chapter,  is  not 
unfrcquently  associated  with  granite :  the  passage  of  one  rock 
into  the  other,  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  felspar,  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  the  same  mountain.  When  hornblende 
and  felspar  are  more  intimately  blended,  they  form  the  rock 
called  by  the  Germans  Green-sUme,  by  the  French  Diabase; 
and,  with  other  rocks  of  similar  composition,  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  trap  rocks,  and  by  the  French  as  roches  amphiboliques  : 
thrso  will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  so  closely  and  minutely  in- 


*  It  in  to  l>o  rcgrottod  that  bo  excellent  an  observer  and  mineralogist  as  M. 
Drongniart,  who  iH  so  justly  eminent  for  his  scientific  labors,  should  have  tboucht 
it  nnoMuury  to  burden  Cicoloffy  with  two  additional  new  names.  Serpentine  no 
luM  donununatod  opMoUte,  and  wuMurito  euphoUde. 
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tennixed,  that  the  rock  appears  homogeneous,  the  trap  has  all  the 
external  character  of  a  rock  (heieafter  to  be  more  fully  described) 
called  Basalt.*  In  examining  the  geological  specimens  of  the 
late  M.  de  Saussure,  in  the  museum  at  Geneva,  I  observed  that 
the  rocks  which  he  so  frequently  mentions  under  the  name  of 
Ccmeenej  are  mixtures  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  in  which  the 
former  mineral  predominates. 

Hornblende  intermixed  with  felspar,  forming  sienite  and  green* 
stone,  occurs  at  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcestershire;  at  the 
Chamwood  Forest  hills,  in  Leicestershire;  and  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  North  and  South  Wales.  Very  httle  well  char- 
acterized hornblende  slate  is  found  in  any  part  of  England,  but 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  most 
of  the  principal  moimtain  ranges  in  Europe.  The  various  inter- 
mixtures of  hornblende  and  felspar,  to  which  the  name  of  trap 
locks  is  frequently  given,  may  more  properly  be  classed  with 
transition  rocks.! 

Porphyry  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  pur^ 
pie  ;  the  rock  to  which  it  was  at  first  applied  had  a  purple  color. 
In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  any  rock  which  is  com- 
pact, or  finely  granular,  and  contains  distinct  imbedded  crystals, 
is  called  porphyry,  whatever  be  its  color.  The  base  or  paste  of 
most  porphyritic  rocks  is  felspar ;  and  the  imbedded  crystals  are 
also  felspar,  though  there  may  be  also  small  grains  or  crystals  of 
quartz  or  other  minerals.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the  precediag 
chapter,  that  granite,  by  becoming  finer  grained,  frequently  passes 
to  the  state  of  porphyry.  The  eurite  of  the  French  geologists, 
and  the  wetss-steifi  or  white  stone  of  Werner,  is  a  granite  in  which 
the  felspar  is  the  principal  constituent  part,  and  is  either  finely 
granular  or  nearly  compact.  To  this  variety  English  geologists 
give  the  name  of  compact  felspar :  the  white  elvan  of  the  Cor- 
nish miners  is  a  porphyritic  eurite. 

•  The  rock  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Diabase,  the  comnact  trap  of 
Werner,  resembles  basalt  T which  the  French  call  Dolorite)  so  closely,  both  in 
composition  and  physical  cnaractcrs,  that  the  division  into  two  species  seems  prin- 
cipallj  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  theory.  Diabase  is  composed  of  felspar  and 
honilMende,  and  dolerite  of  felspar  and  augite  intimately  combined.  But  as  horn- 
blende and  augitc  do  not  differ  more  in  chemical  composition,  than  one  species  of 
hornblende  din*ers  from  another,  and  as  these  two  minerals  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  crystallization  ;  when  they  occur  uncrystallized,  may  they  not  be 
regarded  as  identical  ?  It  is  true,  ausite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  undoubted 
igneous  origin,  and  in  the  lavas  of  recent  volcanoes  ;  hornblende  occurs  also  in 
TOsaltic  lavas,  but  more  frequently  m  rocks  of  which  the  igneous  origin  is  not  so 
generally  admitted  :  yet  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  distinction  between 
compact  diabase  and  compact  dolerite,  has  not  been  made,  in  order  to  form  gratui- 
tous conclusions  respecting  the  different  origin  of  rocks,  which  arc,  in  chemical 
composition  and  citernal  characters,  essentially  the  same. 

t  Dr.  MacCulloch  states  an  instance  in  Shetland,  where  slate  (clay  slate)  ap- 
pears to  be  converted  into  honiblendo  slate  by  approximating  to  granite  ;  but  no 
inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  solitary  instance  of  this  Kind,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  hornblende  slate  is  not  an  original  rock. 


Geologists  hare  described  four  fonnBtions  of  porphyry,  but  it 
b  g«oeiaUy  agreed  ibat  (here  is  moch  tmceitainiy  vith  respect  to 
the  sHoBtion  of  these  fonnaiioiis.  The  poqihyry  which  occtus 
MfinllKly  imbedded  in  granite,  or  which  appears  to  be  fonned  by 
a  mere  change  of  structure  in  that  rock,  nay  properiy  be  classed 
with  priniary  rocks :  it  is  Dot  coosidered  (o  be  an  exlemdve  forma- 
tion ;  the  white  elvan  of  Cornwall,  and  probably  (he  porphyry 
asociated  with  mica  slale  in  Argytesbire.  belong  to  this  format 
lion,  PoqJiyry  also  occurs  in  enonnous  masses,  sometimes  inter- 
secting and  sometimes  covering  jvinuiry  mountains.  The  gmnile 
of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland  is  inteisecled  by  veins  of  porphyry ;  and 
at  (he  head  of  Glen  Piarmagan,  a  cliff  of  porph>Ty  15l»0  feet 
high,  shaped  like  an  obiiqne  truncated  pyramid,  passes  through 
granite,*  Porpliyry,  imbMded  in  transiiion  rocks,  or  associated 
with  trap  or  volcanic  rocks,  most  generally  be  regarded  as  coib 
lemporaneons  with  the  formations  in  which  it  occurs,  Por^Ayry 
is  in  some  instances  an  undoubted  volcanic  formation,  and  p*- 
aents  a  connecting  gradation  between  granitic  primary  rocks  and 
those  of  a  more  recent  igneous  origin.  Wherever  porphyry  oc- 
curs unconformably,  covering  other  rocks,  it  is  evidently  more 
recent  than  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  and  must  be  classed  with 
basaltic  or  trap  rocks ;  this  porjihyry  will  be  described  with  them 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

BeUxe  taking  leave  of  the  rocks  classed  as  primary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  that  some  of  the  rocks  associated  with  granite, 
gneiss,  and  micii  slate,  occur  also  in  the  irniisition  class,  and  even 
in  tlio  l.-'wrr  .seroiKl;iry  straia.  The  nioiu  raiii>f<  liy  which  they 
were  formed  among  primary  rocks,  have  also  operated  at  a  later 
period :  indeed,  one  of  the  well  known  rocks,  limestone,  has  been 
deposited  or  formed  in  all  the  different  classes  of  rocks  except  the 
volcanic,  and  must  therefore  receive  its  name  from  the  class  with 
which  it  is  associated  ;  as  primary  limestone,  transition  limestone, 
iu;.  In  some  instances,  the  minetal  characters,  or  the  fossils, 
serve  to  distinguish  rocks  of  the  same  kind  that  occur  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  or  formations :  thus  the  rocks  associated  with  jri' 
mary  rocks  are  generally  harder  and  more  crystalline  than  tbb 
same  species  of  rock  which  occurs  in  the  secondary  class ;  but 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

■  Fail.  Hag. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  TRANSITION  ROCKS,  AND  ON  THE  PROBABLE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  OUR  PLANET  DURING  THE  TRANSITION 
EPOCH. 

r 

Tjranntion  rocks  intermediate  between  the  primary  and  secondary.-- ^hcir  char- 
acterB.-^Iate  or  clay  slate. — Fecaliaritics  of  structure.— Varieties  of  slate.-^— 
Greywacke  and  gre^rwacke  slate. — Passage  of  into  red  sandstone  and  grit- 
stone.— Conglomerate  and  sedimentary  transition  beds  intermixed  with  trap 
rocks. — Lower  transition  limestone;  contortions  of,  and  remarkable  position 
of  its  bfids, — Upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  contains  beds  of  magne- 
sian  limestone. — Errors  respecting  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire.—- 
Chan^|es  and  anomalies  in  the  stratification  of  mountain  limestone. — structure 
of  Cncb  CliiT. — Quartz  rdck,  Jasper,  Grecln-8tone.-M3n  conformable  and  un- 
conformable isncoua  rocks  intermixed  with  transition  rocks. — ^Transition  series 
of  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire,  different  from  those  of  Shropshire  and  Wales, 
called  Silorian  rocks.-^Thickness  ^d  extent  of  the  Silurian  beds. — On  the 
temperature  of  the  globe  and  the  animals  of  the  transition  epoch. 

In  many  mountainous  districts  the  primary  rcicks,  described  in 
(tie  preceding  chapters,  rise  irt  peaks  or  moUntmn  masses,  uncov- 
ered by  n>cks  of  a  more  recent  formation.  In  other  situations 
they  are  covered  by  rocks  of  different  geological  epochs,  or  by 
diluvial  beds  of  clay  and  ^v^el,  and  sometimes  by  beds  of  lava. 
More  commonly,  primary  rocks  are  succeeded  by  rocks  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  them,  and  pass  by  gradation  into 
them.  These  rocks  have  been  called  intermediate  or  transition 
rocks.  In  England  and  Wales  they  compose  the  highest  moun- 
tain ranges,  extending  from  Cumberland  to  Devonshire.  It  is  in 
some  of  the  transition  rocks,  that  the  fossil  remains  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  first  discovered  ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  records  of  organic  existence  on  our 
globe.  Transition  rocks  also  contain  the  richest  repositories  of 
metallic  ores.     Metallic  veins  rarely  occur  in  secondary  tocks. 

When  geology  first  attracted  attention,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  draw  a  well  marked  line  of  distinction  between  primary  and 
transition  rocks.  The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  arranging 
slate  with  primary  rocks.  Organic  remains  sometimes  occur  in 
slate  rocks ;  the  terms  "  newer  and  older  primary  slate,"  and 
"  transition  slate,"  were  introduced ;  between  these,  no  differ- 
ence could  be  discovered,  except  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
organic  remains.  I  have  long  deemed  it  desirable  to  separate 
slate  from  the  primary  class,  for  reasons  given  in  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  but  which  I  shall  again  state,  as  some  geolo- 
gists of  eminence  in  this  coimtry  still  class  the  lower  slate  rocks 
in  which  fossil  remains  have  not  been  found,  as  primary :  but 
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this  if  an  tincertain  character ;  for  dale  t|iat  49on|aiii8  no  foerils  in 
one  situation,  may  be  fonnd  to  contain  them  cJaewhere.  It  is, 
however,  of  little  importance,  in  which  class  slate  is  ananged,  U* 
its  geological  position  and  characters  are  accuiately.given.  The 
propriety  of  classing  slate  with  primary  locks  has  long  been, 
doubted  by  continental,  geobgists. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Werner,  M.  D'Aubuisson,  admits  that 
there  is  no  where  any  extensive  formation  of  pritauury  slate.  M. 
Boimard,  another  disciple  of  the  same  school,  in  his  Apperpi  GU- 
ognostique  des  Terrains^  aAer  enumerating  various  primary  slate 
rocks,  candidly  acknowledges  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  primary 
slate  can  any  where  be  found:  It  is  trtte,  that  mica  date  pasKs 
by  almost  imperceptiUe  gradations  into  conunon  abte ;  but  here, 
as  in  other  instances,  we  onlv-find  tb^tlNature .  is  not  liniited  by 
the  artificial  arrangements  or  the  gieologists ;  yet,  ao  long  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  class  rocks  containing  organic  renudnawidi 
transition  rocks,  we  must  place  slate  amoi^  theuL  Nor  can  this 
be  invalidated  by-the  fact,,  that  in  some  uate  rocks,  no,  vestiges 
of  animal  or  vegetable  remains  occur ;  for  among  the  secondary 
strata,  abounding  in  such  remains,  we  often  m^t  with  alterna- 
ting beds,  in  which  they  are  never  found ;  but  we  do  not,  oh 
that  account,  class  them  with  jprimary  rocks.  In  arranging  tranr 
sition  rocks,  I  most  decidedly  place  the  Ekiglish  mountain  lime* 
stones  among  them,  as  I  have  done  in  the  former  editiima  of  this 
work*  I  know  no  circumstance  in  Geology  that  evinces  more 
strongly  the  tenacity  with  which  errors  are  cherished,  when  they 
have  been  some  time  entertained,  than  the  determination  of  En- 
glish geologists  to  separate  mountain  limestone  from  transition 
limestone,  in  opposition  to  analogy,  and  to  the  universal  opinion 
of  geologists  on  the  Continent.  This  separation,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  classiiication,  would  be  in  itself  of  little  importance ;  but 
it  has  tended,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  perplex  both 
foreign  and  English  geologists  in  their  attempts  to  assimilate  the 
rock  formations  of  England  witji  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

When  a  general  attention  was  first  excited  in  this  country  to 
the  study  of  Geology,  access  to  the  Continent  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  we  were  left  to  explore,  as  well  as  we  could,  the 
geology  of  our  own  island,  enlightened  only  by  the  dark  lantern 
of  German  Goognosy.  Many  chamcters  were  given  of  transition 
rocks,  and  of  flcBtz  or  pfti*allel  rocks,  founded  on  local  observa- 
tions in  Germany,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  rocks  in  other 
countries ;  it  was  found  that  the  cliaracters  of  our  metalliferous 
limestone  did  not  agree  very  well  with  cither,  and  therefore  En- 
glish geologists  have  retained  the  name  of  nioiuitain  limestone; 
and  the  a])pellation  of  transition  limestone  was  restricted  to  a 
lower  bed,    small   in  extent,   and   conipiratively  unimportant. 
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When  I  first  visited  the  Continent,  in  1819,  and  examined  the 
cabinets  of  some  eminent  geologists,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  finding  the  andhgues  of  our  principal  beds  of  mountain 
limestone  exhibited  as  types  of  tnie  transition  limestone.  On 
my  return  to  Paris  the  following  year,  I  took  specimens  of  our 
mountain  limestone  from  Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wales ;  and  also  of  the  lower  limestones  from  Shrop- 
shire and  Devonshire ;  and  presented  them  to  MM.  Brongniart 
and  Brochant.  Th^  whole  of  tha  specimens  they  recognized  as 
transition  limestones,  and  selected  the  encrinal  and  dark  madre- 
pore mountain  limestones,  as  the  true  ty{)es  p<jar  excellence  de$ 
Cakaires  de  Transition. 

Mdre  extended  observations  have  led  English  geologists  to  en- 
tertain more  correct  views  resj)ecting  the  class  of  transition  rocks; 
and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  to  arrange  witl>  the  rocks  of  this 
class,  all  the  rocks,  from  the  lowest  slate  rocks,  in  which  organic 
remains  occur,  to  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  great  coal  for- 
mation, which  frequently  rests  upon  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
more  convenient  to  describe  the  coal  formation  of  England  apart 
from  the  transition  rocks,  as  forming  the  se{»ration  between  them 
and  the  roclcs  of  the  secondary  class. 

The  following  arrangement  of  transition  rocks  was  considered, 
till  recently,  to  comprise  the  most  important  rocks  of  this  class, 
but  their  order  of  succession  was  not  regarded  as  regular.  A  re- 
cent examination  of  the  transition  jrocks  of  Shropshire  and  the 
adjacent  coimties,  by  Mr.  Murchison,  has  disclosed  a  variety  of 
beds  in  succession,  which  had  before  been  but  im]x;rfectly  known. 
To  these  beds  Mr.  M.  has  given  the  name  of  Silurian^  from  the 
districts  in  which  they  occur,  being  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  Silures. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  with  some  observations 
upon  them,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  cha])tcr.  It  may 
be  proper,  liowever,  here  to  state,  that  they  comprise  the  middle 
and  lower  series  of  English  transition  rocks. 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  the  principal  formations 
which  occur  confomiably  in  transition  rocks,  were  stated  as  under : 

1.  Slate,  including  flinty  slate,  and  other  varieties  associated 

with  slate. 

2.  Greywacke  and  greywacke  slate,  passing  into  conglomerate 

and  sandstone,  called  the  old  red  sandstone. 

3.  Lower  transition  limestone,  sometimes  interspersed  in  the 

old  red  standstone. 

4.  Mountain  limestone,  alternating  with  shale,  and  sandstone 

or  gritstone. 

5.  The  regular  coal  formation.* 

•  The  regular  coal  gtrnta  or  coal  measures,  where  they  occur  in  England,  sep- 
w»te  the  transition  from  the  socondory  rocka.  If  llicy  arc  classed  willi  cither,  it 
fthuuid  be  with  the  fonuer. 


Rocks  iiitcrjiosL'J  or  covering  traiisiiioo  rocks  unconfonnably. 

1.  Porphyry,  piissing  iirto  Ir^  or  greenstone. 

2.  Oliiiksloue.  passing  into  basalt  and  other  trap  rocks. 
Sltttp,  of  whicli  rool"  sl«le  is  a  well  known  variety,  has  \>eea 

already  described  ae  a  simple  mineral.  Sec  Chap.  IIL  It  is 
called  by  tlie  Germans  Thon-siJtiefer  or  rlay  stale ;  by  ancient 
English  geologists,  argillaceous  schistus;  by  the  modem  French, 
Pkyllade.  The  term  sUUe,  is  perbapfi  Uie  most  proper  tliat  cau 
be  used  to  designate  this  rock,  as  the  best  variety  of  it,  roof 
slate,  is  well  known.  Clay  slate  is  a  oame  given  from  an  eno- 
UBous  opinion  respecting  its  constituent  parts ;  and  the  lemi  is 
liable  to  create  much  confusion,  as  the  softer  kind  of  slate  in  the 
cool  strata,  is  called  slate  clay.  1  shall,  therefore,  throughout 
the  present  volume,  substitute  the  term  slate  for  clay  slate,  and 
for  slate  clay  the  more  intelligible  English  term  shale. 

Slate  rocks  abound  in  most  alpine  districts,  resting  either  on  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  That  sLite  which  lies  nearest  the  primary 
rocks  has  a  more  stiining  lustre  than  the  otlicr,  and  partakes  more 
of  the  crystalline  quality  of  mica  slate.  As  this  rock  recedes  from 
the  primary,  its  texture  is  generally  more  earthy.  Its  colors  are 
various  shades  of  grey,  inclining  to  blue,  green,  purple,  and  ted. 
Some  kinds  of  slate  split  into  thin  laminse,  which  are  well  known 
as  forming  roof  slates.  Slate  rucks  are  commonly  divided  into 
beds  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  which  generally  are  much 
elevated,  and  from  the  natural  divisions  of  the  rock,  they  often 
form  peaked  atnl  serrated  mountains- 

f^kil''  lins   bc<"ri  eonerallv  dcs'-rihcd  as  di.'^tiiiclly  slralificd  be- 

Clils.-    il    -■■pllis    .^;iMly  lilt'*    I'liill  l.»lliill:i'.    :I1ji1    lllr  iluvliun  cf  tlie 

laminte  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  beds ;  but,  in  op^ 
position  to  the  authority  of  many  eminent  geologists,  I  maintain 
that  slate,  unless  it  be  of  a  soft  or  coarse  kind^  approaching  to 
shale  or  greywacke,  invariably  splits  in  a  transverse  directiim  to 
that  of  the  beds,  making  with  that  direction  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees :  it  has  frequently  two  distinct  cleavages.* 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  have  examined  more  tdate  rocks,  or 
consulted  more  workers  in  slate  quarries,  than  I  havej  and  ths 
fact  respecting  its  cleavage  is  invariably  what  is  here  stated,  ex- 
cept in  very  coarse  greywacke  slate,  and  soft  slate  or  shale. 

Slate  rocks  vary  much  in  quality  in  the  same  mountain ;  those 
whidi  contain  a  great  quantity  of  siliceous  earth  pass  ijito  flinty 
date.    When  magnesia  enters  la^ly  into  the  composition  of 

*  Professor  SottjEwick,  in  a  paper  on  the  structura  of  lurjte  mineral  n 


G col ogicsl  Tran!>iig lions,  Second  Series,  vol,  iii,)  refcra  to,  and  conGrnis  my  viewi 
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ilate  i06kiiy  tfaey  are  distingnidied  bjr  their  green  color^  and  pass 
nto  chlorite  or  talcy  slate,T-«  rock  before  mentioned  as  occur- 
ii^  also  in  primary  mountains.  .  Whetstone  slate,  or  hpne^  is  a 
rariety  of  talcy  slute,  containing  particles  of  quartz ;  when  these 
larttclesare  e^tceDaely  nunute,  and  the  slate  has  a  onifpim  con^ 
iotenee  and  requisite  degrees  of  hardness,  it  forms  hones  of  t^e 
lesi  quality.  Carbonaceous  matter  is  first  discovered  in  slate 
ocks,  and  increases  in  quantity*  as  they  approach  the  secondary 
lUata.  l>rawing  slate  is  stated  ta  contain  11  per  cent,  of  car- 
nm;  >rhere  the  carbon  is  very  abundant,  the  slate  Ips  a  dark 
iolbr,  and  is  generally  soft.  Impressions  of  vegetables  are  found 
n  some  slate  rocks  that  were  formerly  regarded  as  primary ;  the 
date  rocks' in  the  vicinity  of -Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Cenis,  cour 
tain  impressionis  of  feras.  .  Slate ;  contains  occasionally  impree- 
nous  of  fuci,  or  sea  weed.  . 

That  fine  variety  of  date-  which  is  used  for  roof  slate,  seldom 
fbims  entire  mountains,  but  is  generally  imbedded  in  slate  rocks 
of  a  co^rsw  kind : '  the  beds  of  roof  date  are  sometimes  of  cionsid- 
onble  thickness,  and  gene^rally  rise  at  an  elevated  angle.  If  ge« 
(dogists  had  not  b^n  induced,  hy  an  attachment  to  theory,  perti- ' 
oaciously  to  adhere  to  opinions  once  received,  they  could  not 
haye  failed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  crystallization  in  the  cleav^ 
■ge  of  slate,  as  evidently  as  in  the  laminar  divisions  of  felspar. . 

Those  varieties  of  roof  slate  are  preferred  for  the  covering  of 
buildings  that  are  the  Insist  absorbent  of  water,  and  have  the 
smoothest  suriace,  and  split  into  the  thinnest  plates ;  they  are, 
how;ever,  frequently  made  too  thin  to  be  durable,  and  too  light 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind  during  storms. 

Quarries  of  slate  are  worked  extensively  in  Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire,-  Leicestershire,  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devon^ 
shire.  The  foreign  localities  of  slate  are  so  numerous,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  name  them. 

Mountains  of  slate  are  seldom  so  precipitous  as  those  of  gran- 
ite, but  have  often  a  sharp  serrated  outline.  They  are  covered 
with  verdure  on  their  declivities,  as  they  contain  silex,  and  a 
more  equal  admixture  of  the  earths  favorable  to  vegetation. 

Flinty  slate,  as  before  observed,  differs  firom  common  slate  by 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  siliceous  earth ;  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  flint.  Slate  and  flinty  slate 
not  only  pass  into  each  other,  but  frequently  alternate.  When 
the  latter  ceases  to  have  the  slaty  structure,  it  becomes  homstone, 
or  what  the  French  denominate  petro-silex.  If  it  contain  crys- 
tals of  felspar,  it  becomes  hotnst'one  porphyry ;  all  these  vari- 
eties may  be  observed  alternating  with  eac^  other  in  the  same 
rocks  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  in  North  Wales  and  Cumberland. 

Slate  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  metalliferous  rocks :  nearly 
all  the  principal  metallic  ores  have  been  found  in  slate,  either  in 
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veins  or  beds  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  tlial  fltniy  slate  seldom  con- 
tains any  repositones  of  meialikt  matter.  Lead  and  iy>[)|m-r  aro 
the  {ifiiicipal  melals  found  in  the  sJaie  rocks  of  Etiglaad  and 
Wales ;  they  are  nt-t  so  rich  in  lead  as  the  monntain  limestone, 
but  the  lead  ot«  in  slaii^  rorks  contnins  a  larger  portion  of  sil- 
ver. The  Idtlas  of  Cornwall,  bo  remarkably  motallifeions,  is  a 
vart«ty  of  slate. 

It  seems  now  to  be  admtllcd  by  geologists,  that  slate  is  a  sedj- 
mentary  rock,  (tirmed  by  the  deposition  of  minulc  porliclcEof 
the  i«-imary  rocks,  in  the  stale  of  mud,  which  has  licen  s»hse- 
qucntly  consolidated  by  heat  and  pressure  :  in  those  slate  rocks 
which  contain  vegetable  or  tuiimal  remains,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  any  other  mode  of  fonnatioiL  Many  slate  rocks,  how- 
ever, in  which  no  snch  vestiges  of  organic  existence  occnr,  may 
hare  been  deposited  by  subterranean  emplions  of  water  and 
earthy  particles,  and  may  be  as  original  formations  as  any  of  the 
lower  rocks  of  igBeous  origin.  In  sihqc  instances  the  muddy 
dopoaitions  have  become  inieruuxcd  with  the  matter  ejected  by 
MibBUiiiiG  volcaiioes,  or  wilh  fragments  and  panicles  of  more  an* 
cient  rocks,  whidi  hare  bceii  broken  and  distributed  by  some  of 
the  great  terrestrial  convulsions  that  have  taken  j4ace  during  the 
tiansition  epoch.  It  is  this  intermtxtute  which  has  produced  the 
varieties  of  greywacke  rocks,  which  jnss  from  a  coarse  slate  into 
conglomerate  rocks,  and  in  other  cases  seem  to  be  composed  of 
an  intermixture  of  slate  and  saod,  differing  little  from  sandstone. 
Again,  we  find  volcanic  or  trap  rocks  so  intcmiixed  with  sedi- 
meiil:iry  and  sanJy  particles,  that  it  is  dithcutt  to  determine 
wlic-rlicr  (lii\v  j.arrakc  more  ot"  an  ai.jueous  or  igneous  origin: 
such  rocks  are  not  onfrequently  met  with  among  the  Jtraanticw 
rocks  of  England. 

Greywacke  and  greywarke  slate;  German  grauvaeti.  This 
dissonant  term,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Geitnan,  the 
French  geologists  have  exchanged  for  a  name  not  more  har- 
monious, though  moie  expressive,  Trausnaie,  &om  the  Greek 
Thravama,  a  fragment. 

Greywacke,  in  its  inost  common  form,  may  be  described  asa 
coar^  slate  containing  particles  or  fragments  of  other  looks  at 
minerals,  varying  in  size  from  two  or  more  inches  to  the  smalkit 
grain  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  When  the  imbedded 
particles  become  extremely  minute,  greywacke  passes  into  cc«b- 
mon  clay  slate.  When  the  particles  andfr^menu  are  numeions, 
and  the  slate  in  which  they  are  cemented  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived, greywacke  beeomcs  coarse  sandstone  or  gritstone.  When 
the  fragments  are  larger  and  angular,  greywacke  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  breccia  with  a  paste  of  slate-  When  the  fragments 
aie  rounded,  it  might  not  imjxviperly  be  called  an  ancient  con- 
glomerate. When  rocks  of  greywacke  have  a  eiaXy  structuie, 
they  form  greywacke  slate. 


pneke  has^  by  .same  of  Ih6  French  {feologists,  been  de» 
i  a»a  txansition  sandstone,  .with  a  ceinent,  either  of  silice- 
A  or  of  slate.  This  definition  agrees  with  the  gritstones 
fetad  with  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone. 
I  4h0  pesteis  hard  an(l  siliceous;  as  I  have  observed  in 
eywacke  of  SaT03r;  that  separates  the  prjunary  from  the 
fvy  rocks,  many  of  the  siliceous  particles  may  have  been 
1  ooncretbns,  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  paste ;  .and 
jthese-  concretions  are  all  composed  of  quarts,  we  may 
lit  such  has  been  their  mode  of  formation.  In  other  in- 
^  the  fragments  are  evidently  the  debris  of  more  anciait 
that  have  been  broken  down  by  some  great  catastrophe, 
ixed  with  more  iecent  beds  at  the  period  when  they  were 
g:  This  mode  of  formation  implies,  that  a.considetable 
elapsed  between  the  formation  of  the  primary  and  secon*" 
ndka.  The  fiagments  are  always  those  of  lower  rocks, 
fjfei  of  the  upper^strata.  In  some  situations,  immense  beds 
r'oongl<Hnerate,  composed  of  lai^  fragments  and  b;  ulders 
lawer  rocks,  separate  the  slate  rocks  from  the  calcareous 
iobs;  such  conglomerates  may  be  regarded  as  occup]rin|; 
ologieal  place  of  grejrwacke,  and  belonging  to-  the  grey- 
rAlmation. 

f^id  ret  sandsionej  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
little  onderstood,  is  a  greywacke,  colored  red  by  the  acci- 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  MoniAouthshiie,  the  lelan , 
if  red  sandstone  with  greywacke,  and  the  passage  of  one* 
Dtp  the  other,  may  be  distinctly  observed ;  th^  connection 
fith  the  lower  gritstone,  under  the  moiuitain  limestone,  riiay 
inly  traced.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  mountain  limestone 
ta  alternating  beds  of  grit,  the  red  sandstone  and  the  grey* 
t,  evidently  members  of  the  same  formation ;  and  to  make 
nnection  more  complete,  the  red  sandstone  contains  beds  of 
soe.,  which  form  the  link  between  the  lower  transition  and 
per  transition  limestones.  This  limestone  is  imperfect,  be- 
tiernuxed  with  siliceous  particles ;  it  is  of  a  greenish  color, 
snce  called  Gooseberry  limestone.  The  red  sandstone  edso 
into  claystone,  which  is  as  well  characterized  aS  that  of  the 
nd  Hills.  From  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  red 
n  some  beds  of  the  old  red  Scoiidstone,  and  from  its  passage 
aystone,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  red  sandstone  of 
omhshire  has  partly  \)een  formed  by  an  intermixture  with 
irine  volcanic  eruptions. 

3old  red  sandstone  occupies  in  many  situations  the  geological 
o  of  greywacke,  and  ejeyAvacko  date,  into  which  it  passes 
IT  by  a  change  of  color.  The  principal  reason  why  it  has 
«n  generally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  greyAvacke  for- 
a  is,  that  it  lias  frequently  been  conlbunded  with  the  red 
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sandstone  above  the  coal  formation :  some  of  the  beds  greatly  re- 
semble each  other,  and  it  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  whether 
the  red  sandstone  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  be  the 
old  red  sandstone  or  the  new.     Until  English  seolosists  shall  re- 
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noiuicc  their  prejudices,  and  place  the  old  red  sandstone  and  moun- 
tain limestone  in  the  transition  class,  with  grey^vacke  and  transi- 
tion limestone,  every  attempt  will  be  vain  to  identify  this  part  of 
the  geology  of  England  with  that  of  the  Continent :  particularly 
as  the  alpine  limestone  of  foreign  geologists  is  a  very  different 
formation  from  the  transition  limestone,  comprising  the  sevend 
formations  of  limestone  above  the  coal  strata,  and  new  red  sand- 
stone, or  what  the  French  call  Gres  bigarre. 

Transition  Limestone, — English  geologists  have  until  very  re- 
cently restricted  the  name  to  the  limestone  beds  that  occur  in  or 
below  the  old  red  sandstone ;  these  vary  considerably,  but  have 
generally  a  sub-crystalline  texture,  and  are  of  different  colors,  red, 
brown,  grey,  black,  or  \'Turiegated.  The  lower  beds  in  Devon- 
shire are  beautifully  veined  and  spotted,  and  take  a  high  polish. 
The  transition  limestones  of  Dudley  and  Wenlock  have  a  light 
dull  grey  color,  and  are  less  crystalline  than  those  of  Devonshire, 
or  than  the  upper  transition  or  momitain  limestone  above  the  old 
red  sandstone. 

Transition  limestone  occurs  in  beds  alternating  with  slate,  grey- 
wacke,  greywacke  slate,  and  coarse  gritstone.  Some  of  these 
iKjds  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  mountain  masses. 
The  lowest  beds  alternate  with  slate ;  they  contain  few  organic 
remains.  The  variegated  limestone  of  Devonshire  is  of  this  kind. 
Soniotimcs  numerous  thin  strata  of  slate  and  transition  limestone 
alternate,  and  arc  much  bent  and  contorted.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurs  at  Drewsteignton,  near  Moreton,  in  Dev- 
onshire, where  a  series  of  thin  strata  of  dark  limestone  alternate 
with  strata  of  indui-ated  slate,  and  are  bent  and  folded  in  various 
directions.  Were  we  to  take  a  number  of  alternating  sheets  of 
black  and  brown  paper,  and  fold  them  nearly  round  a  wine  de- 
canter, and  then  bend  them  back  over  the  lower  folds,  we  should 
have  a  not  unaj)t  representation  of  the  singular  contortions  of  the 
strata  in  this  place,  where  they  are  cxjwsed  to  view  by  extensive 
cjuarries  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  rcniarkahle  contortions  of  the  beds  of  transition  limestone 
and  slate,  imply  the  o[^eration  of  a  cause  that  could  not  only  bend 
but  soften  the  strata;  and  were  we  to  admit  that  granite  has  once 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  been  protruded  through  the  outer 
crust  of  the  globe,  tlie  immediate  contiguity  of  these  bended  strata 
to  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  might  indicate  the  agent  by  wliich  the 
effects  were  ])roduced.  Near  Dudley,  iu  Stall'ordshire,  we  have 
another  remarkable  instanei?  of  the  bending  of  beds  of  transition 
liuH'stone ;  but  this  is  in  the  vichiity  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  are 
now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin. 
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The  limestone  at  Wren's  Nest,  near  Dudley,  consists  of  two 
beds— one  ten,  and  the  other  fourteen  yards  thick,  resting  upon 
beds  of  soft  and  imperfect  limestone  and  shale,  called  mid  mecis^ 
ures.  The  two  beds  of  limestone  are  separated  by  strata  of  wild 
measures  thirty  eight  yards  in  thickness ;  they  are  raised  up  to- 
gether in  a  position  approaching  to  vertical,  and  are  folded  round 
the  hill,  and  enclose  a  space  of  about  fifty  acres,  with  a  double 
wall  of  limestone  rising  above  the  country,  like  an  oval  tower 
widening  at  the  lower  part. 

If  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  were  separated  by  a  quire  of  blue 
paper  and  laid  flat,  and  a  blunt  metallic  rod  were  thrust  through 
the  whole  from  beneath,  it  would  force  the  lower  sheet  of  paste- 
board through  the  upper  sheets,  and  represent  the  present  position 
of  the  strata  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill.  At  Dudley  Castle  Hill,  about 
a  mile  distant,  the  beds  of  limestone  are  bent,  and  dip  on  each 
side  of  the  hill.     (See  a  section  of  this  hill,  Plate  III,  fig.  4.) 

A,  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  a  a,  6  i,  the  two  beds  of  limestone  enfold 
the  hill,  as  represented  in  the  small  compartment  e,  above  the  sec- 
tion. The  dotted  line  and  open  spaces  show  where  the  limestone 
has  been  quarried  away ;  1,  2,  are  deep  galleries  over  each  other, 
along  which  the  limestone  is  also  quarried ;  the  lower  is  near  the 
level  of  a  canal  which  penetrates  the  hill  to  convey  the  limestone 
away :  c,  represents  the  outcrop  of  the  thirty  feet  bed  of  Stafibrd- 
shire  coal,  which  comes  to  the  surface  near  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  b, 
represents  the  arrangement  of  the  limestone  strata  at  Dudley  Cas- 
tle Hill,  similar  to  that  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill ;  and  d,  a  hill  capped 
with  nidely  coliunnar  basalt  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  section  the 
proportion  of  distance  has  been  disregarded,  in  order  to  comprise 
the  diflferent  objects  in  one  view :  the  distance  between  Dudley 
Castle  Hill  and  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  is  about  two  miles.  The  strata 
at  Dudley  Castle  Hill  are  what  is  called  saddle-shaped,  declining 
on  each  side  of  the  hill. 

The  transition  limestone  of  Dudley  is  not  covered  by  any  beds 
of  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  but  by  strata  about 
seventy  six  yards  in  total  thickness,  composed  of  imperfect  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  which  separate  it  from  the  lowest  coal  meas- 
ures.    It  is  therefore  to  be  jKirticularly  noticed,  that  the  coal  stra- 
ta, which  in  most  of  the  coal  districts  in  England  rest  upon  the 
upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone,  in  this  part  of  Stafford- 
shire rest  iij)on  the  lower  transition  limestone.     The  remarkable 
fossil,  the  trilobitc,  called  the  Dudley  fossil,  occurs  princii>ally,  if 
not  entirely,  in  a  stratum  luider  the  first  limestone.     There  are 
shells  in  what  are  called  the  wild  measiu-es,  but  they  are  in  a  soft 
and  decomposing  state. 
The  lower  transition  limestone  in  England  and  Wales,  is  not 

^  very  extensive  formation ;   it  skirts  the  granite  of  Dartmoor, 

mhI  part  of  the  Malvern  Hills ;  it  extends  in  a  narrow  belt  from 
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Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  lo  Caertnarthen,  in  Wales,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  soft  greeniBh  schisiosc  strata,  called  d>"e 
earth,  which  contain  numerous  impressions  of  shells.  A  few 
patches  of  this  limeslone  occur  io  various  f«rts  of  the  slate  dis- 
tricts ill  Wales,  and  Cumberland.  This  part  of  the  trajtsition 
limestone  series  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  organic  remains ;  it 
is  rarely  metaUiferous. 

The  up)jer  trauaitiou  or  moimlaiii  limoslone  is,  as  I  liave  before 
stated,  the  limestone  to  which  the  French  geologists  gave,  par 
excellence,  the  name  of  Cakaire  dc  transition.  It  is  by  many 
Bnglisli  geologists  considered  as  a  distinct  formalion  from  ita 
lower,  or  what  they  call  the  true  transition  hmeatone ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  "  Be[>arated  from  it  by  the  important  formation  of  the 
old  red  sandstone :"  but  the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  greywacke, 
and  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  make  it  a.  distinct  for- 
mation, to  graduate  into  greywocke,  ajid  lo  possess  all  the  general 
characters  of  tliat  rock,  except  that  it  is  colored  red.  The  old 
red  sandstone  contains,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  imperfect  lime- 
stoue,  which  may  be  aaid  lo  comiect  the  lower  transition  and 
mountain  limestones  into  one  formation,  together  with  the  associ- 
ated beds  of  greywackc,  red  sandstone,  and  gritstone.  In  Den- 
bighshire, and  some  parts  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  a  tliick  mass 
(rf  conglomerate,  cousisthig  of  sand  and  large  water-worn  boul- 
ders of  the  lower  rock,  separates  the  lowest  beds  of  mountain  lime- 
BtoTie  from  the  subjacent  slate  rocks. 

Mountain  limestone  ia  one  of  the  most  important  calcareous 
rocks  m  England  and  Wales,  both  from  its  extent,  the  thickness 
and  number  of  its  beds,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  organic 
remains,  and  its  richness  in  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  lead. 
In  Derbyshire,  where  the  different  beds  of  limestone  have  been 
pierced  through  by  the  miners,  the  average  thickness  of  the  three 
uppermost  is  about  160  yards ;  the  beds  are  separated  by  beds  of 
trap  or  basalt,  resembling  ancient  lavas.  The  lowest  limestone 
has  not  been  pierced  through.  In  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  beds  of  mountain 
limestone  alternate  with  beds  of  greywacke  slate,  and  of  coarse 
sandstone.  In  North  Wales,  and  in  Somersetshire,  mountain  lime- 
stone forms  entire  mountain  masses,  of  vast  thickness,  distinctly 
stratified ;  the  strata  often  varying  ui  color,  and  sometimes  in  tlw 
nature  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  beds  of  motuilain  limestone  in  England  and  Wales  vary 
much  in  color  and  quality.  The  color  is  most  comraMily  Ught 
grey,  but  it  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes  a  reddish  brown, 
or  is  variegated.  The  limestone  is  generally  sufficiently  hard  to 
receive  a  high  polish,  and  forms  what  is  denominated  marble  of 
considerable  beauty.  The  texture  is  more  or  less  crystalline. — • 
The  prevailing  characteristic  organic  fossils  are  encrinites  and 


inadiepoie&  Tlie  upper  beds  of  nxmntain  limestone  in  Derby- 
Am  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  enciinites.  A 
bed  of  black  limestone  with  madrepores  occurs  in  Westmoreland ; 
it  is  more  rare  in  Derbyshire,  but  is  found  in  the  lower  pent  of  the 
momitain  limestone  in  North  Wales,  and  Shropshire,  and  also  in 
Devonshire.  It  takes  a  beautiful  poli^,  and  is  much  used  for 
chimney-pieces.  The  black  color  appears  to  be  derived  from  bi- 
tumen, fw  it  is  injured  by  heat,  and  is  expelled  entirely  by  bum* 
ing.  Mountain  limestone  is  generally  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime ;  but  some  beds,  and  even  entire  hills  of  this  limestone,  con* 
tain  a  large  p^on  of  magnesia,  like  the  dolomite  of  the  Alps. 
The  mountain  magnesian  limestone  of  England  is  generally 
harder  than  the  common  limestone,  and  has  frequently  a  reddish 
brown  color.  Breedon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Cloud's  Hill, 
in  its  vicinity,  are  entirely  composed  of  magnesian  limestone ; 
there  are  several  beds  of  similar  limestone  which  form  low  hills 
in  the  adjacent  country :  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Derbyshire  mountain  limestone,  ranging  southward 
towards  ChamwcK)d  Forest,  and  terminating  at  Grace  Dieu,  where 
the  limestone  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  granitic  and  porphyritic 
rocks.  I  say  these  may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Der- 
bydiire  mountain  limestone,  though  the  continuity  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  covering  of  the  red  marl,  and  by  coal  measures :  the 
limestone  contains  the  same  characteristic  fossils  as  the  Derbyshire 
limestone,  particularly  encrinites  (screw  stones,)  and  the  euom- 
I^ialus ;  but  these  are  not  abimdant.  The  strata  of  Breedon  Hill 
and  Cloud's  Hill  are  much  exposed,  having  been  extensively  quar- 
ried for  lime  during  a  long  period ;  they  rise  southeriy  from  45^ 
to  60^.  When  I  visited  these  hills  in  1811, 1  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  I  was  dispo- 
sed to  attribute  their  position  to  the  disturbing  force  which  had 
elevated  the  granitic  range  of  Chamwood;  but  such  opinions 
were  at  that  time  much  discouraged  by  English  geologists.  I  vis- 
ited these  quarries  again  in  1830,  after  having  repeatedly  observed 
similar  effects  produced  in  the  proximity  of  granite,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  former  views. 

The  theory  of  Von  Buch  respecting  the  conversion  of  common 
limestone  into  magnesian  limestone  by  the  proximity  to  porphyry, 
(see  Chap.  XI,)  may  be  considered  as  deriving  some  support  from 
the  near  approach  of  this  magnesian  limestone  to  the  porphyry 
and  porphyritic  sienite  of  Chamwood.     I  shall  refer  to  the  subject 
elsewhere.     The  reason  for  entering  more  into  detail,  respecting 
the  magnesian  Umestone  of  Breedon  and  Cloud's  Hill  than  may 
appear  consistent  with  an  introductory  work,  is,  that  the  strata  of 
the  latter  hill  present  an  anomalous  appearance,  which  I  have  not 
observed  elsewhere,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  re- 
specting the  character  of  stratified  rocks.    At  Cloud's  Hill,  tho 
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face  of  the  rock  which  is  worked,  rises  to  Uie  h^-iehi  of  about  300 
fwt,  T\\o  Btmii&caliou  U  mosi  djatinctly  marked  by  rognlai 
itrata  scaius,  or  [oniiig)*,  which  show  the  elcvtdiuii  of  the  euuU 
to  bo  about  60^.  In  the  midst  of  those  stmta  thure  are  moE&Es 
in  which  all  tracns  of  stratification  nro  oblilcralcd  ;  those  maHCS 
are  not  wjHiratod  by  any  partings  or  divisions  wlialcvef  from  the 
Simla  which  sunoiuid  lli«ni ;  llw  masses  luid  limeslcinc  stnOa  are 
I»oci»ely  of  tlie  snme  quality,  and  similai  in  appearance.  The 
masses  arc  more  ditficult  to  work  because  they  have  ii6  rp^ilar 
partings ;  these  masses  arc  on  this  account  called,  by  Uie  quany- 
men.  knobs.  The  anucxod  cut  rcpveseuts  one  of  these  unsttali- 
ficd  knobs. 


a  a,  ttrau  of  limMione  \  t, 

Instances  of  unstnuificd  beds,  and  masses  of  one  kind  of  nick 
interposed  Ijetween  re^ilar  strata  of  another  kind,  arc  not  imcom- 
mon  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  inrimary  rocks,  divided  t>y  regular  clesv- 
Bgof!,  jmrls  may  tVeqiicnlly  l>e  sewn,  in  which  tlie  cloavases  or  di- 
visions are  obhterated ;  but,  in  both  these  cases,  the  cause  of  this 
obliteration  may  be  fotmd  in  igneous  fusion,  combined  with  re- 
frigeratioQ.  If  the  unstratiAed  masses  at  Cloud's  Hill  owb  their 
form  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, how  this  heat  could  have  changed  internal  portions  of  the 
limestone,  without  affecting  the  smrounding  strata.  In  Devon- 
shire, and  elsewhere,  hills  of  mountain  limestone  may  be  seen,  in 
which  the  stratification  of  the  entire  mass  is  obliterated  or  neu^y 
80 ;  but  there  con  be  no  difficulty  in  this  case,— 4ndeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  do  not  know  that  the  limestone  was  ever  stnti* 
fied,  though  the  [aobabilities  are  greatly  in  favor  of  its  having 
been  so. 

Remarkable  sudden  changes  may  be  sometimes  observed  in  the 
quality  of  the  same  beds  of  mountain  limestone.  At  Lianymy- 
Jlal^,  in  Shropshire,  a  hill  composed  of  this  limestone,  the  quality 
of  the  limestone  on  one  side  of  the  hill  is  considered  by  the  lime- 
burners  of  the  very  best  kind ;  while,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
some  strata  are  so  impure,  from  an  intermixture  with  sand  and 
clay,  that  they  cannot  be  used  with  advantage.  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  I  have  seen,  in  this  hill,  a  stratum  of  the  best 
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limestone,  lying  regularly  between  other  strata,  suddenly  termi- 
Bate,  and  a  whitish  calcareous  marl  occupy  its  place,  preserving 
the  same  degree  of  thickness,  and  the  same  direction.  As  these 
strata  contain  niarine  organic  remains,  and  were  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  we  may  suppose  that  a  submarine  current 
had  prevented  the  limestone  from  extending  further,  and  supplied 
its  place  by  a  deposition  of  clay,  before  the  stratum  above  was 
deposited.  In  the  former  case,  where  the  strata  of  good  hme- 
itone  become  in  some  parts  calcareous  and  impure,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  submarine  currents,  carrying  away  particles  of  sand,  had 
intermixed  them  with  the  calcareous  depositions  in  one  part,  but 
not  in  another.  Indeed,  this  sudden  change  in  the  qu^dity  of  the 
limestone  is  so  ommion  in  part  of  North  Wales,  that  the  workmen 
have  given  to  it  the  expressive  name  of  Balkatone.  When  I  was 
first  informed  of  the  balkstone,  and  saw  that  it  impeded  the  operar 
tions  of  the  quarrymen,  I  expected  to  have  found  a.dyke  of  basEdt, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  a  mass  of  stratified  limestone,  of  an 
impure  quality,  cutting  through  the  best  limestone  like  a  thick  wall, 
and  left  standing,  the  good  limestone  being  worked  away  on  each 
side  of  it.  Thu  wall  of  limestone  was  of  a  darker  color  than 
the  rest ;  it  contained  the  remains  of  encrinites.  It  is  owing,  I 
conceive,  to  the  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  from 
causes  attending  their  original  formation,  that  soft  and  irregular 
beds  or  masses  of  clay  occur  in  mountain  limestone,  which  have 
subsequently  been  washed  out  by  subterranean  x^urrents  of  water, 
and  formed  excavations  and  caverns  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  large  streams,  and  even  rivers, 
engulfed  in  mountain  limestone,  and  rising  again  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.  In  the  nortbem  counties  these  openings  are 
called  Swallow  Holes.  Mr.  Farey  has  enumerated  twenty-eight 
swallow  holes  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire. 

It  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  mountain  limestone  that  enormous 
natural  caverns  frequently  occur :  such  are  the  well  known  cav- 
ern near  Castleton,  and  Pool's  Hole,  near  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Yordas  Cave,  under  Whernside,  in  Craven.  Gordal  Scar  and 
Weathercote  Cove,  in  the  same  district,  cannot  properly  be  called 
caverns,  as  they  are  open  to  the  day ;  but  the  latter  was  probably 
once  a  cavern,  of  which  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  In  all  these  cav- 
erns, and  others  that  I  have  observed  in  this  limestone,  there  is  a 
stream  of  nmning  water,  which  is  more  or  less  copious  in  rainy 
or  dry  seasons.  T  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  caverns  have 
been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  percolating  through  natural 
fissures,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  excavating  the  softer  or  more 
broken  parts  of  the  rock.  The  prodigious  force  with  which  these 
subterranean  streams  rush  through  the  openings  of  some  of  these 
caverns,  after  continued  rains,  suggests  the  probability  of  this 
mode  of  formation.    The  whole  of  that  enormous  mass  of  lime- 
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stone  In  Craven,  from  Ingleborough  and  Wbernside  to  Gordal,  it 
intcrsecteii  by  [erpendicular  fissures,  wfiich  arc  uairow  at  ihe  top, 
and  become  wider  as  they  descend,  through  which  the  water  may 
be  heard  to  run  at  a  vast  depth  below.  These  unseen  but  ever 
active  streams  are  slowly  but  progressively  wearing  down  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  these  calcareous  mountains,  and  deix>siting  them 
in  ihe  sea. 

The  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  demands  particular  at- 
tention from  the  interesting  geological  phenomena  which  it  pre- 
sents ;  though  it  has  been  much  visited  and  fretpienlly  described, 
I  beUeve  the  accounts  hitherto  given  have  been  in  some  respects 
erroneous.  I  revisited  the  country  round  Matlock  soon  alter  my 
tetuin  from  the  Continent,  and  was  then  convinced  that  the  struc 
ture  of  the  calcareous  mountains  had  been  mistaken ;  but  the  sute 
of  my  health  did  not  permit  me  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  again  exam- 
ined tliis  part  of  the  country  carefully,  and  shall  briedy  state  the 
result  of  my  observations.  Mr.  Wliitehurst  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  first  observer  who  discovered  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  geology  of  this  district :  he  boldly  pronounced  that  the  beds 
of  trap  and  amygdaloid,  provincially  called  Ttiadstone,  which  are 
interposed  in  the  limestone,  were  volcanic,  or,  at  least,  had  an  \p 
Deous  origin.  This  opinion  was  much  opposed  at  the  lime  ;  it  is 
now  connrmed  by  such  a  weight  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  respecting  its  correctness  (see  Chap,  X,)  though  the  facls 
and  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Whitehurst's  views  wore  then  sup- 
ported were  in  some  respects  fallacious. 

Mr.  Farey  who  followed  Mr.  Whitehurst,  adopted  the  sme 
views  of  the  general  structure  of  the  country,  though  his  o|Hiuoiis 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  toadstone  were  entirely  different; 
he  considered  it  to  be  an  aqueous  deposition,  forming  regular 
strata,  like  those  of  sandstone  in  the  coal  measures. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Farey  describe  three  beds  of  toad- 
stone,  and  four  of  limestone,  in  a  descending  series. 

1.  The  first  limestone  150  feet,  with  much  white  chert. 

2.  The  first  toadstone  48  feet,  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal. 

3.  The  second  limestone  160  feet,  contains  beds  of  magnesiim 
limestone. 

4.  The  second  toadstone  12S  feet,  more  compact  than  the  first 
toadstone. 

5.  The  third  limestone  180  feet,  contains  black  jnadrepote 


■  6.  Tlic  Ihird  inaditionc  66  Ti^ct,  111 

7.  The  fburti]  llmoalonD  Dot  pierced  Ihrough,  ui 

Tlic»«  beds,  lliough  monCioned  by  Farey  Btid  Whitcliurst  1  rcfsrd  at  doublfii]. 
If  tliere  be  no  regulu-  ihiril  losdaloue,  Ibe  lliird  limestone  is  the  upper  part  of  wbat 
Ihey  Mil  Iho  fourth  luneilODs. 
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This  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  thickness  of  the  five  up- 
per beds  near  Hatlock  Bath,  but  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  succession  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  also,  that  the  lime- 
stone is  distinctly  stratified,  and  the  strata  of  limestone  are  often 
divided  by  strata  of  clay,  provincially  called  way-boards j  and  also 
by  strata  or  rather  seams  of  siliceous  stone  called  chert,  resem- 
bling flint,  but  less  splintery  in  the  fracture,  and  fusible ;  which 
latter  property  b  doubtless  owing  to  an  admixture  of  calcareous 
earth.  These  strata  of  chert  occur  most  frequently  in  the  upper 
limestones :  they  contain,  like  the  limestones,  remains  of  shellsi 
and  encrinites.  As  loose  blocks  of  chert  with  encrinites  are 
sometimes  plcmghed  up  in  the  fields,  Mr.  Farey  supposed  that 
these  blocl^  have  been  converted  from  limestone  into  chert  by 
some  unknown  process, — an  opinion  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation.  The  chert  blocks  are  the  remains  of  hard 
strata,  which  have  resisted  decomposition  or  destruction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  nodules  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk.  Large  bi- 
valve shells  (produdus)  are  found  both  in  the  limestone  and 
chert.  The  thick  beds  of  toadstone  that  divide  the  upper  from 
the  lower  limestones,  were  suiq)osed  by  Mr.  Whiteburst  to  have 
been  protruded  between  them  in  a  state  of  fusion :  this  opinion 
will  be  examined  subsequently.  Admitting  its  truth,  it  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  great  irregularity  in  the  thickness  and 
succession  of  these  beds,  which  is  known  to  prevail  throughout 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  All  the  miners  that  I  have  examined 
on  the  subject,  agree  that  the  warm  springs  which  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matlock,  rise  from  under  the  second  toadstone,  and 
that  when  this  bed  is  first  pierced  through,  the  water  has  often 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  Matlock  Bath  water,  but  its  heat  is 
reduced  by  admixture  with  cool  springs  in  the  upper  beds. 

I  have  now  to  observe  that  the  descending  series  of  limestone 
and  toadstone,  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  or  the  third  limestone,  may 
all  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Matlock,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  mining  district ;  but  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  of  very  vari- 
able and  uncertain  thickness.  With  respect  to  the  third  toad- 
stone, its  occurrence  as  a  regular  bed  is  extremely  doubtful.  In 
some  situations  there  are  masses  of  toadstone  intervenhig  in  the 
third  limestone,  which  is  of  vast  thickness ;  but  these  beds  of 
toadstone  are  generally  extremely  irregular :  where  they  occur, 
they  of  course  divide  the  third  limestone  into  two  beds.  The 
irregularity  of  these  beds  of  toadstone,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
regular  strata  which  they  have  caused,  compelled  Mr.  Farey  to 
csdl  them  cliance  beds,  to  avoid  the  admission  of  their  igneous  ori- 
gin. In  the  same  maimer  he  explained  the  protrusion  of  the 
granitic  range  of  rocks  in  Chamwood  Forest :  he  described  them 
as  cltance  beds  in  the  red  niarl    It  was  surely  an  extraordinary 
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dttmoei  wliidi  piodiiced  voeks  dwt  extend  imder  ewetj  other 
iDck  fonaatioii  in  die  midliind  coontiei  of  Bhgliiid,  Tbneaie, 
however,  drcimistaDces  attendiiig  Am  stmtificaitiQn  of  the  moim- 
tain  limestone  of  Derbyriiiie,  tfaa^  hmre  not  been  noticed  by  any 
of  the  authors  I  am  acquainted  with,  who  have  deacribea  this 
country.  There  are  evident  ipdicalions  of  an  upheaving  focce 
acting  on  several  parts,  andhoiding  the  atiata  into  aichety  tihea^ 
ments  of  laige  curves,  as  rqseaented  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  x,  x,  y,  and 
fig.  6,  in  the  same  plate.  These  curves  aie  sometimos  compiele 
in  the  same  hillf  but  finequeiitly  Aeir  continuity  is  broken.  The 
strata  of  Matlock  hig^  Tor  have  been  described  by  ftmner  writers 
as  plane,  and  wb^i  seen  in  the  face  of  the  lock  they  appear  lo  be 
fiearly  so,  but  they  are  in  reality  cnrvedj  as  shown  Pla^  1,  fig.  6. 
They  enfold  the  teck  part  of  the  hill,  and  are  continued  into  the 
opposite  hill,  Masson,  which  they  also  enfdld.  The  continuity 
of  the  strata  is  Inoken  by  Ae  vale  of  the  Derwent,  which  makes 
ihdr  true  fi>nn  more  difficult  to  trace ;  but  the  arched  8trBtific&- 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  same  beds  is  distinctly  diqilayed 
westward,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  road  near  Matlock  toU  bar, 
where  a  section  is  made  by  the  Derwent 

A  yer^  wmarkable  instance  of  the  «ched  stratification,  eom- 
nietQly  formed  in  mie  situation,  may  be  seen  four  miles  east  ci 
Ibtlock,  in  the  isolated  mountain  called  Crich  Cliff,  which  rises 
about  900  feet  above  the  Derwent.  The  strata  rise  all  round, 
and  enfold  it,  forming  nearly  spherical  segments,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut.  This  section  through  the  bill,  represents 
the  arrangement  of  the  beds  of  limestone  which  dip  all  round  the 
hill  c  c  c,  but  are  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top ;  the  shale  and 
gritstone  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  are  represented 
a,  b.  The  tnie  structure  of  the  hill  has  been  discovered  by  re- 
cent mining  operations ;  several  valuable  metallic  veins  have  been 
explored  in  it,  and  a  gallery  has  been  driven  into  it,  as  represen- 
ted at  /.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arched  stucture  can  only  be 
formed  by  protrusion ;  whereas  the  elevation  or  inclination  of 
plane  strata  may  have  been  produced  by  subsidence.  Now, 
when  we  consider  their  near  proximity  to  beds  of  toadstone  of 
igneous  formation,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
cause  for  this  protrusion  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  are  not  here  obli- 
ged to  have  recourse  to  conjecture :  in  driving  the  gallery  towards 
the  centre  of  the  hill,  a  mass  of  toadstone  was  met  with  {e  c,) 
which  was  not  cut  through  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1830. 
The  same  toadstone  was  found  by  sinking  a  shaft  upon  it  as  rep- 
resented in  the  cut  at  s.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  effects  of 
protrusion,  and  the  cause,  displayed  in  the  same  hill.  It  is  true, 
the  black  compact  toadstone  had  not  been  reached  in  1830,  but  a 
great  mass  of  indurated  green  earth,  which  always  accompanies 
it,  and  is  regarded  by  the  miners  as  toadstone,  and  is  called  by 
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the  same  ntune,  had  been  [lenetraled  many  yanJs.  It  was  so  hard 
as  to  require  blasting.  On  otie  side  of  this  hill  is  what  is  called 
a  pipe  vein,  or  o|iening  betireen  the  strata,  filled  witlt  melallic 
ore.  This  is  represenled  in  Ihe  cut  at  rf ;  the  workings  jii  this 
Teui  have  been  continued  nearly  round  the  hill.  There  are  also 
numerous  cracks  or  veins  rich  in  lead  ore,  which  intersect  the 
limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Near  the  to^j  of  the  hill  there 
are  tuiarries  worked,  which  display  the  strata  rising  towards  the 
summit  on  eacli  side.  Having  shown  that  the  mountain  time- 
stone  of  Derbyshire  assiunes,  in  many  parts,  the  arched  stratifi- 
cation, it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  persons,  not  aWare  of  the 
circumstance,  may  have  fallen  into  greai  mistakes  in  attempting 
to  describe  the  succession  of  beds  dong  a  certain  line ;  for  the 
same  beds,  if  arched,  may  rise  near  the  surface,  or  above  it,  re- 
peatedly, in  the  same  country.     (See  Plate  1,  fig.  2.) 

Other  effects  of  the  proximity  of  trap  or  toadstone  on  lime- 
stone, will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  X. 

I  cannot  omit,  before  leaving  the  mountain  limestone  of  Der- 
byshire, to  cite  an  instance  of  the  influence  which  erroneous  ob- 
servations, combined  with  false  theories,  may  Iiave  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  geology,  Some  yeare  since,  when  it  was  the  jffe- 
vailing  desire  of  maiiy  English  geologists  to  make  Ihe  dilTerenl 
rocks  agree  with  Werner's  arrangement,  and  they  were  perplexed 
how  to  dispose  of  the  mountain  limestone — wheUier  to  place  it 
in  the  transition  class,  or  what  were  called  the  flcetz  rocks,  (or 
flat  rocks,)  in  whichclasswereincludedall  the  secondary  strata— 
an  eminent  chemist  frara  the  north  country,  who  affected  a  jirv- 
found  knowledge  of  geology,  went  into  Derbyshire  to  decide  the 
question,  and,  observing  the  strata  opposite  Matlock  Bath  to  ap- 
pear horizontal,  he  publishod  an  oracular  opinion,  that  the  lime- 
Etono  of  Derbyshire  was  flcetz ;  and  this  opinion  continued  for 
some  time  to  mislead  the  followers  of  Werner  in  this  country. 
How,  had  this  observer  taken  the  pains  to  obtain  a  true  section  of 
the  strata,  he  might  have  discovered,  that  instead  of  beii^  flat, 
they  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30  ot  40  degrees.  (See  {Mate  I, 
fig.  6.)  The  strata,  seen  in  the  line  of  hearing,  do  appear  hori- 
zontal, whereas  the  section  in  the  line  of  dip  shows  their  true 
elevation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  puerile,  than  to  form 
a  classification  of  rocks  on  a  circumstance  so  variable  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  beds ;  and  the  name  flcetz  is  now  banished  from  geol- 
ogy- 

The  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone  in  England  is  par- 
ticularly metalliferous :  the  principal  ores  are  those  of  lead  and 
zinc ;  they  occur  commonly  iu  veins.  Nearly  all  the  lead  ob- 
tained from  the  Enghsh  mines  is  found  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone.   Ores  of  copper  sometimes  occur  in  this  limestone. 
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Many  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  botli  in  the  upper  and  lower 
transition  rocks,  are  of  genera  that  are  not  found  in  the  secondary 
Jimestones.     Some  of  the  upper  beds  seem  ahnost  entirely  com- 
posed of  encrinites :  madrepores  and  corallites  occur  abundantly 
in  the  middle  part  of  this  formation. 

Quartz  Mock. — ^Rocks  composed  entirely  of  crystalline  grains 
of  quartz,  sometimes  occur  among  primary  and  transition  moun- 
tains. Certain  causes  appear  to  have  operated  locally,  and  sepa- 
rated  the  quartz  and  felspar  of  granite  into  masses  of  considerable 
size.  The  quartz  rock  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  I  observed  to 
be  formed  of  what  is  called  greasy  quartz,  similar  to  that  in  nu- 
merous, veins  in  the  mica  slate,  near  its  junction  with  granite  in 
the  adjacent  mountains,  and  is  probably  contemporaneous  with 
the  veins.  According  to  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  the  quartz  rock  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  presents  evident  indications  of  be- 
ing composed  of  fragments  and  rounded  pieces  again  united,  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  quartzose  greywacke  or  grit.  Part  pf  the  Ijckey 
Hill,  near  Bromsgrove,  is  composed  of  granular  quartz  ;  and  simi- 
lar beds  occur  near  the  village  of  Hartshill,  in  Warwickshire,  be- 
tween Atherstone  and  Nuneaton.  Quartz  rock,  as  distinguished 
from  quartzose  gritstone,  is  an  inconsiderable  formation,  and  may 
with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  hransition,  than  to  tlie 
primary  class. 

/oMper.-i— This  mineral  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  constituent  part 
of  beds,  or  of  mountain  masses ;  it  dijSers  little  from  a  siliceous 
flinty  slate,  but  is  generally  colored  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  is 
opaque.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
composition.  The  beds  of  shale  in  coal  mines  tliat  have  taken 
fire,  are  sometimes  converted  into  a  substance  in  every  respect 
resembling  jasper.  There  are  beds  of  jasjxjr  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  some  parts  of  the  Apemiines,  covered  by  rocks  of  ser- 
pentine. In  some  situations,  beds  of  slaty  jasper  alternate  with 
slate,  to  which  rock  they  appear  to  bear  the  same  relation  as  flinty 
slate.  Lydian  stone,  which  is  a  black  siliceous  flint  slate,  is  by 
some  geologists  called  black  jasper.  The  only  bed  of  jasper  that 
I  have  seen  among  the  English  rocks,  occurs  associated  with  beds 
of  manganese  ore,  at  Dodscombleigh,  in  Devonshire.  Jasper 
sometimes  occurs  in  veins,  and  forms  nodules  in  basaltic  rocks. 

Hornblende  Rock  and  GreeJistone. — Hornblende  and  horn- 
blende slate  have  been  described  as  associated  with  primary 
rocks :  they  also  occur  in  the  lower  transition  rocks.  Transition 
hornblende  presents  no  variety  of  character,  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  primary.  Greenstone,  composed  of  felspar 
and  hornblende,  in  which  the  felspar  is  white,  and  sienitic  green- 
stone, in  which  the  felspar  is  red,  sometimes  occur  in  beds  among 
transition  rocks,  particularly  of  slate. 
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Unronformahle  jyanfition  Jtofks. — Hornblende  and  hora- 
bieiide  slate,  together  with  sieuitic  greeiisloue,  aiid  cliiiVstoDe, 
most  frequently  occur  among  traiisiIioQ  rocks  in  an  uncouformible 
position,  or  form  overlying  masses :  these  properly  belong  to  the 
class  of  trap  rocks,  and  will  be  descrilied  in  Chapter  X.  Many 
of  these  rocks  appear  identical  with  rocks  of  undisputed  igneous 
origin ;  but  in  some  situations,  they  graduate  into  rocks  of  ihc 
transition  series,  which  appear  to  be  sedimentary  depositions : 
lionce  we  are  led  to  tho  conciirsion,  that  subterranean  heat  tias 
DCIed  witJi  different  degrees  of  intensity  on  beds  already  fomiedj 
and  has  partially  converted  ihem  into  rocks  reseniltling  those  of 
igneous  formation.  The  two  mighty  agents,  fire  and  water,  ap- 
pear, also,  to  have  been  in  simultaneous  operation,  and  hare  given 
a  mixed  or  doubtful  character  to  the  rocks  in  many  transition  dis- 
tricts. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  take  a  summary  review  of  the  different 
fealur«  presented  by  the  transition  districts  of  Cumberlanil, 
Westmoreland,  and  Votkshire,  in  the  north ;  and  of  Shropshire 
and  North  Wales  in  the  middle  districts,  and  of  Devonshiiv  in 
the  south.  Each  of  these  districts  jffcseuts  considerable  diversity 
of  character,  and  also  affords  proofs  of  the  mighty  convulsions 
that  agitated  our  planet,  during  considerable  periods  of  the  transi- 
tion age.  By  these  convulsions,  many  of  the  lower  rocks  were 
broken  down  into  fragments,  forming  beds  of  conglomerate,  and 
various  com poimd  sedimentaiy  strata.  Iti  Cimibertand  and  West- 
moreland, rocks  of  an  igneous  character  occnr  in  vast  beds,  in- 
termixed with  slate  and  nther  snlimeTir.iry  rocks,  and  in  m.iny 
instances npjvar  ffiracoriain  ^jm^o  n^-TMiid  wiili  llicin  nuilurn]:!- 
bly.  Twenty  thiep  years  sitxie,  when  I  examined  varioits  ports 
of  these  districts,  these  appearances  [M^sented  perplexing  difficul- 
ties to  my  mind,  as  they  have  since  done  to  other  geologies.  It 
was  not  then  admitted,  that  aqueous  and  igneous  epochs  of 
formation  could  be  synchronous.  In  many  ports  of  Craven,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  mountain  limestone  is  only  «epeiated  from  the 
greywacke  and  slate,  by  beds  of  coarse  conglomerate,  which  s^ 
pear  frequently  to  suj^ly  the  place  of  (he  old  red  sandstone,  aiw 
other  transition  beds. 

In  Devonshire,  the  most  southern  of  the  transition,  districts  in  ' 
England,  the  series  consist  phntnpally  of  slate  rocks  and  grey* 
waclffi,  with  some  beds  of  limestone.  It  has,  however,  been  le- 
cently  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Mwvhison  and  Sedgwick,  that  an 
extensive  surface  in  this  county  is  covered  by  the  great  coal 
formation,  once  probably  connected  with  that  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Bristol  channel ;  but  in  Devonshire,  the  strata  are  more 
indufuted,  and  the  coal  occurs  in  the  state  ,of  hard  coal,  or  Culm. 
The  vegetable  firasils  are  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  basin  of 
South  Wales. 
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In  Shropshire,  Radnorshire,  and  the  adjacent  Welsh  counties, 
a  series  of  sedimentary  beds  are  found  in  the  transition  series,  of 
which  no  trace  has  b^n  noticed  in  the  northern  and  southern 
transition  districts. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  Welsh 
counties,  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Mr.  Murchison,  a 
full  and  detailed  accoimt  of  which,  by  that  gentleman,  is  soon 
expected,  to  appear. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1811,  when  engaged  in  a  mineralogical 
examination  of  a  part  of  Radnorshire,  for  a  landed  proprietor,  who 
entertained  the  fallacious  expectation  of  possessing  valuable  beds 
of  coal  on  his  estates,  I  was  much  siuprised  to  observe  the  great 
extent  and  thickness  of  beds,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  what 
the  Wemerian  jgeologists  denominated  the  greywacke  formation, 
but  in  which  were  some  imperfect  traces  of  coal  strata.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1813,  page  90,  I  stated, 
'*  that  in  one  of  the  mountains  near  New  Radnor,  I  had  ascended 
a  ravine,  which  displayed  a  succession  of  beds,  intermediate  be- 
tween greywacke  slate  and  sandstone,  of  at  least  1300  feet  in 
thickness.''  Between  New  Radnor  and  Ludlow,  I  also  observed 
a  vast  succession  of  similar  beds.  That  part  of  Wales  was  then 
a  terra  incognita  to  English  geologists  ]  and  I  had  no  opportimity 
<^  investigating  that  district  aflerwards,  nor  did  it  attract  particu- 
lar attention  for  twenty  years,  until  Mr.  Murchison  undertook  to 
examine  it,  and  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  beds,  and  the  vari- 
ous interesting  phenomena  which  they  present.  To  this  series, 
comprising  the  middle  and  lower  beds  of  transition  rocks,  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Silurian,  The  order  in  which  they  succeed 
each  other,  ascending  from  the  subjacent  slate  rocks,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

FUigstones,  consisting  of  schist,  with  trilobites,  sandy  slate, 
calcareous  flags,  and  sandstone,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
Land^ilo  flags  and  Caradock  sajidstoites.  They  occur  in  Rad- 
norshire and  Caermarthensliire,  and  at  Caer  Caradock  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  Caradock  sandstones  consist  of  micaceous  sandstone, 
shelly  Umestones,  and  sandy  limestones.  To  these  beds,  in  the 
aggregate,  Mr.  Murchison  assigns  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet. 

Wenlock  and  Dudley  Limestone  and  Shale. — These  compose 
what  English  geologists  fonnerly  considered  as  transition  lime- 
stone par  excellence^  abounding  in  trilobites  £Uid  corallines.  Their 
total  thickness  is  estimated  at  1800  feet. 

Ludlow  Rocks^  consisting  of  dark  calcined  flags  and  shale,  gray 
subcrystalline  limestone,  more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  micaceous 
sandstone  :  the  aggregate  thickness  2000  feet. 

The  Silurian  bed^  occur  imder  the  Old  Red  Sa7uIstone,  which 
consists  of  hard  micaceous  green  sandstone,  red  and  green  lime- 
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Stones,  with  oi^illaccotis  marl  and  IhkIs  of  sandstone,  with  qtuui- 
zose  conglomerate,  overlying  thick-bedded  sandstone.  1*0  tbesO 
beds  Mr.  M.  aligns  tlie  extraordinafy  thickness  of  10.000  fecL 
Over  tliem  occur  the  mountain  limestone  beds  aJrcady  described. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  beds  which  corapoee  what  is  called 
tbe  Silurian  System,  extend,  biit  with  considerable  interruption^ 
from  Oaermartheiistiire  and  Raduorshire  on  the  west,  to  Dudley 
in  Slalfordshire :  they  are  jmrtly  covered  by  coal  measures  and  are 
broken  by  the  intrusion  of  trap  rocks,  and  by  great  faults  and  dis- 
locatious,  which  hare  thrown  down  or  n)>rai8^  ]>art  of  the  beds. 
Prom  these  iiitemipiions  and  fractures  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  different  tbnna- 
tions,  and,  what  has  been  abo%-e  stated,  can,  i  coitccive,  be  only 
regarded  as  distant  approximations.  The  organic  remains  consist 
of  maiine  shells  and  corallines,  and  tdlobites,  which  indicate  that 
the  beds  were  deposited  under  an  ancient  ocean ;  but,  in  one  part 
of  the  series,  there  occur  beds  luider  coal,  containing  what  are  re- 
garded as  uudotibted  fresh-water  shells,  which  would  prove  (Iiat 
dry  land,  with  lakes  or  rivers,  had  existed  at  that  ancient  epoch. 

In  the  whole  of  the  transition  series  of  different  coimlries,  un- 
der the  great  ciial  formation,  tlic  prevailing  organic  remains  ore 
marine :  no  remains  of  verlcbraled  animals  of  a  higher  class  than 
firfi  have  yet  been  discovered ;  and  no  remains  of  terrestrial  nni- 
mals,  that  I  know  of,  have  y^  been  discovered  in  transition  rocks, 
below  the  coal  formation.  Indeed,  tJie  evident  contortions  and 
disturbances  of  mOny  of  the  transition  rocks,  and  the  intermix- 
ture of  conglomerate  ami  ii;ttcoiis  riii-ks,  iruiicnti.'  tin.'  oxt^iisivc 
Convulsions  that  must  have  agitated  the  surface  of  our  planet  at 
that  ancient  epoch;  convidsions  that  retarded  the  development 
of  organic  life,  and  may  also  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  ani- 
mal existence,  in  situations  where  certain  species  flourished  abun- 
dantly. 

During  ichese  long  ages  of  disturbance,  there  were,  however, 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  w&te 
serene  and  transparent.  Dr.  Buckhind,  with  singular  acuteness 
aCd  felicity,  has  borrowed  the  eyes  of  the  fossil  trikibile,  to 
examine  the  actual  condition  "Of  the  globe  -rfhen  that  animal 
flourished.  The  trilobife,  it  has  been  before  stated,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  an  articulated  aqua- 
tic animal,  preserved  in  great  perfection  in  transition  rocks  in 
England,  and  in  varions  parts  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  Ae 
trilobitc,  like  those  of  several  insects  and  cmstaceous  animals,  are 
constnicted  of  a  series  of  small  lenses,  evidently  adapted  to  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  requiring  a  tranquil  and  transparent  mediiua  for 
the  performance  of  the  visual  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  a  clear 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  water  and  atmosphere  was  necessary,  to 
etisble  the  animal  to  use  its  eyes  with  advantage.    See  the  ad- 
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minUe  chroter  on  tfae  Eyes  of  the  Trilobite,  by  Dr.  BucklaiuL 

B,T.voLlj  fM^  396. 

In  Chapter  IL  ,we  have  given  a  summary  statement  of  the  ve* 
getaticm  (rf  the  transition  epoch.  In  the  upper  series,  comprfsing 
the  g^eat  coal  fc^mation  in  very  different  degrees  of  latitude,  we 
meet  with  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of  l^rge  plants,  analogous 
to  what  UQW  grow  in  tropical  dimates.  From  hence  we  are  led 
to  iofer^  thdt  our  globe  possessed  generally  a  very  high  degree  of 
tempeiature  at  the  latter  part  of  the  transition  epoch.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tempcjrature  of  the  earlier  periods,  we  are  less  certain ; 
for  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  lower  transition  rocks  are  chiefly 
mariney  and  the  submarine  rocks,*  on  which  the  fuci  grew,  might 
darive  a  local  temperature  from  adjacent  igneous  rocl^ 

The  rare  occurrence  of  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  ani- 
mals, in  the  earlier  transition  rocks,  would  indicate,'  that  the  sur-. 
bee  of  puz  planet  was  not  then  covered  with  extensive  islands  or 
titM^ts  of  permanently  dry  land :  but  that  it  was  progressively  ad- 
Tancing  to  a  condition  suited  to  support  higher  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  organization.  0£  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  we 
find  abundant  remains  in  the  transition  series  of  the  middle  pe- 
liod.    These  remains  are,  chiefly,  >^   , 

1.  Radiated:    c(»allines,  madrepores,  and  encrinites. 

2.  ArtiaUated :  the  trilobite,  and  a  few  small,  crustaceous  ani- 

mals,  confined  to  particular  beds. 

3.  MoUusoffus :  certain  species  of  bivalves,,  and  the  nautilus, 

with  a  few  species  of  univalves. 

4.  VerteSraied :  certain  species  of  fish,  not  hitherto  found  in 

mote  recent  strata ;  but  neither  remains  of  reptiles,  birds, 

mxr  mammalia,  have  yet  been  discovered. 
It  was  till  recently  believed,  that  the  teeth  of  large  reptiles, 
analc^ous  to  crocodiles,  had  been  found  in  fresh-water  limestone, 
below  the  coal  formation,  at  Burdie  House,  near  Edinbiu^h ;  but 
11  Agassiz  has  ascertained,  that  these  teeth  belonged  to  distinct 
genera  of  fish,  approaching  to  saurians  in  the  structure  of  their 
teeth.     To  these  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sauroid  fishes. 

In  the  organic  remains  of  the  earliest  transition  rocks,  we  ap- 
pear to  trace  the  first  manifestations  on  our  own  planet,  of  creative 
power  displayed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  is 
strongly  confirmed,  by  the  similarity  of  these  early  remains  in  the 
transition  rocks  of  distant  regions,  and  still  farther,  by  observing 
the  ]:«ogressive  advancement  to  higher  forms  of  organic  life,  as 
we  ascend  through  the  secondary  into  the  tertiary  state,  indicating 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  until  it 
became  suited  to  the  residence  of  man,  and  the  highest  orders  of 
terrestrial  animals. 
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Some  geologieta  would  discnrd  the  use  of  the  term  TrauMtum  Rocks; 
n  term  which  has  been  gciic-raliy  employed  ever  guice  geolot>y  became  m 
science.  Such  a  change  would  in(roduc«  much  unnecesaary  difficulty 
and  eonTusiDn  into  geological  deaeriptions,  and  retard  the  pic^c^  of 
knowledge.  The  Siluritai  sijsUm,  Ibr  inslaace,  is  named  after  a  tribe  of 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  named 
after  obBCure  localitiee  in  England,  These  names,  if  unconnected  with 
(he  Transition  series,  convey  no  meaning  whatever  in  the  foreign  geolo- 
gist, hut  if  it  be  elated  that  the  Silurian  system  comprises  a  series  of 
TVansilion  beds  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  true  position  of  these 
beds  will  be  every  where  understood. 
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ON  THE  LOWER  OE  GREAT  CO.IL  FORUATIOK. 

Ttw  Gaologiuil  FmitioQ  and  Stntclure  of  Coal  Diatricu,  called  Cokl-Fields.— 
Dialocalkni  and  DiMwrbonofB  of  Conl  Suati  h>v  Faulu  and  Dykes. — Mineral 
C<hJ,  Antbracile,  Plnnibs^o,  Wood  Cual  ;ir  1.t<iTiite. — Ironitone  iccotnpuijiDf 
Coal  Slrau.— On  Carbon  as  an  nrigiDal  ruii'<tit<i<Dt  Part  of  the  tiJobe.— On  the 
Oricin  of  Cuol  filrala,  aod  tlictr  Di>iH»ilii;!i  ,i,  In  ih -Water  Lake  a  or  Manhes. — 
NntDero'it  Rrppittif^n"  of  thr  •mmr-  ••nri''!  i>)'  It'  <<-  in  ihe  uime  Coal -Fid  d.—Pre- 

cautinno    n.-'-.-^intv  m    ili.t   F-»inl>ti-l t'  Ir    n  Furnarea. — On  Ihe  Hcxie  of 

Harcliwii!  I  I  I  '  'I  I  Iiiii-  I"  I  III  I  I':..  .  .  -  on  the  Probability  nf  findina 
Cwal  in  |i  jvered.— On  the  Formation  oT 

Coal  H.  I-  ■■■■  I  irsion  of  Vegetable  HatlerinlO 

Cod— Imperfert  Cob]  Fonniti una. -—Salt  t^pringa  in  Coal  Strata.—Coal  MinM 
in  Fnuicc  and  Nortli  America, — Obaervaiiuua  uii  ttie  Conatiniptiun  of  Coat  in 
England,  and  Ihe  Period  when  the  Coal  Beda  will  be  exhatxled. — Addiliooal 
Beroulu  on  the  rame  Subject.— Section  of  the  Coal  Strata  at  Adiby  Woldi. 

In  the  lover  transition  rocks  covering  the  primary,  described 
ID  the  [ncceding  chapter,  we  very  rarely  discover  any  remains  of 
vegetables,  either  terrestrial  or  marine.  Carbon,  which  is  the 
principal  constituent  element  of  all  plants,  is  seldom  found  as  a 
mineral  substance  in  these  rocks :  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
vestiges  of  organic  forms  which  they  contain,  are  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Hence  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  there  were  but  few  islands, 
or  tracts  of  dry  land,  rising  above  the  ancient  ocean,  in  which 
these  marine  calcareous  beds  were  formed  or  deposited.  The  at- 
tention of  the  geological  student  is  now  required  to  contemplate 
a  most  important  and  extensive  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
globe, — at  least,  of  that  pert  of  it  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ftesent  ch^iter.  Over  the  marine  rock  formations  before  de- 
icribed,  we  find  a  series  of  strata,  two  thousand  feet  or  more  ia 
aggregate  depth,  in  which  remains  of  marine  animals  are  ex- 
tieoiely  rare,  but  which  contain,  almost  exclusively,  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  jdants,  or  such  as  have  grown  either  on  dry  land  or 
in  marshes.  Carbon,  in  the  form  of  coal,  constitutes  also  nu- 
nerous  beds  in  the  series,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  sandstone,  in- 
durated clay,  and  shale  or  schistose  clay.  The  remains  of  vege- 
tables are  distributed  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance  throughout 
the  whole  series,  which,  taken  together,  are  called  by  miners  in 
the  north,  coal  measures.  The  coal  strata  were,  doubtless,  de- 
posited in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land,  containing 
livers,  marshes,  and  fresh-water  lakes :  the  marine  beds  which 
fomi  the  foundation  of  the  series  of  coal  strata,  and  also  surround 
them,  must,  therefore,  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
cient deep,  before  the  vast  accumulation  of  v^etable  matter  could 
15 
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be  foimed.  To  wliatever  cause  we  attribute  this  cttange  in  tfae 
condition  of  the  globe,  it  appears  lo  have  been  attended  Tvirfi  an- 
other remarkable  effect ;  after  this  period,  metallic  veins  have  been 
-  rarely  formed,  for  they  seldom  rise  into  the  coal  strata.  The 
vegetable  remains  that  are  in  llie  coal  strata,  appear  principally 
lo  belong  to  plants  analogous  to  those  that  abound  chiefly  in  Iro- 

e'cal  climates,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  In  no  country 
ive  coal  measures  been  more  extensively  worked  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  relations  of  the  strata  to  the  rocks  above  or  below 
them  been  more  fidly  exaniined. 

Every  coal  district  has  its  peculiar  scries  of  strata,  luicoutiecled 
with  any  other,  though  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  dilferent  beds.  A  district,  with  its  pecuhar  series  of 
strata,  is  called  a  coal-field.  The  foundation  rock  on  which  tlie 
coal-fields  of  Derbyshire,  Norlhumberland,  Diirliam,  Shropshire, 
and  North  and  South  Wales,  ininiediately  rest,  is  the  mountain 
or  upi«r  trotisiliou  limestone,  described  in  Chapter  VII.*  In 
Nottinghamshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  the  foundation  rock 
has  not  been  sunk  to,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  conliniuilioii  of  tin?  witjil'  linR'sltnie,  ihoii^-b 
this  is  by  no  meacB  esaeutial  to  a  coal-field.  Ip  aoaw  parts  of 
JPiance,  I  have  observed  the  coal  strata  resting  npoa  gmtite; 
:being  only  separated  ftom  it  by  a  thick  bed  of  coogluBemai.  A 
general  view  of  the  airsngement  of  the  Derbyshire  coat-fi^, 
may  be  taken  as  affording  a  type  of  the  whole  English  coal- 
fields,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  will  be  noticed. 

The  thick  beds  of  mountain  limestone  (see  Chap.  VII,)  which 
form  entire  mountains,  decline  in  height  towards  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country,  and  arc  discovered  by  the  coal  measures.  The 
lowest  bed  of  these  measures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
bed  which  separates  the  coal  measures  from  the  limestone,  par- 
takes of  a  mixed  character,  varying  from  soft  argillaceous  ^ale 
to  hard  sandstone  ;  the  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish  or  black- 
ish brown.  This  bed  has  been  called  limestmie  shale :  its  total 
thickness  varies  from  five  to  six  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  sit- 
uations is  much  less. 

The  harder  strata  of  which  this  great  bed  is  composed,  are 
separated  by  soft  beds  that  easily  disintegrate  and  fall  down; 
they  form  the  exposed  face  of  Mam  Tor,  or  the  Stiivering  Houo- 
tain,  near  Castleton.  The  peculiar  circumstance  which  renders 
this  bed  remarkable  is,  that  though  it  contains  chiefly  vegetable 
remains,  it  contains  also  occasional  patches,  or  limited  strata  of 
dark  bituminous  limestone,  with  beds  and  nodules  of  ironstone, 


.1  Dudley,  ill  f^ulforcUhirv,  tlio  conJ-li>'M  rtsis  mi  l] 
,  distinguished  liy  its  abundant  reiuiuiis  of  irilubiu 
ludle;  fOMJl. 
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and  thin  seams  of  coal,  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
to  the  geological  enquirer,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  worked. 

The  next  large  bed  above,  is  in  some  situations  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  thickness ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  strata 
of  hard  siliceous  sandstone,  which  is  in  some  places  coarse,  con- 
taining angular  fragments  of  quartz ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  a  fine 
grained  and  very  durable  stone.  Some  of  the  strata  of  this  bed 
were  formerly  worked  for  millstones ;  from  which  circumstance 
it  received  the  name  of  Millstone  Grit*  It  contains,  as  far  as 
I  have  examined,  the  remains  of  v^etables  exclusively,  but  no 
beds  of  workable  coal  occur  in  it.  Where  the  strata  crop  or 
basset  out,  this  rock  forms  abrupt  and  picturesque  cliffs.  Above 
the. grit,  are  laid  the  regular  series  of  coal  measures  or  strata, 
comprising  sandstone  of  various  qualities,  indurated  clay  called 
dunch,  ironstone,  softer  argillaceous  beds  called  bind,  and  schis- 
tose argillaceous  beds,  called  shale.  There  are  also  two  argilla- 
ceous strata  containing  numerous  shells  of  fresh-water  muscles, 
and  hence  called  Muscle  bind. 

A  gentleman  extensively  engajged  in  the  worldng  of  coal  mines 
in  this  district,  had  a  measure  t^en  of  the  thickness  of  the  dif- 
ferent beds,  which  he  sent  me,  and  was  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work ;  from  which  "  it  appears,  that  the  total 
depth  taken  on  the  level  line  of  the  measure  of  the  whole  Der- 
byshire strata,  including  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  yards,  in  which  are  thirty  different  beds  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  making  the 
total  thickness  of  coal  twenty  six  yards ;  of  course  the  above 
estimate  can  be  only  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  truth,  since 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  was  taken  upon  a  level  line,  and  not 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  their  inclination  or  dip."  Making 
an  allowance  for  excess  in  the  above  measurement,  the  true 
thickness  of  the  strata  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

What  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone shale  before  mentioned,  below  the  coal  measures,  and  above 
the  mountain  limestone,  is,  that  this  bed  presents  a  transition  from 
marine  calcareous  strata  with  animal  remains,  to  fresh-water  strata 
with  terrestrial  vegetables ;  as  both  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
bed,  it  would  imply,  that  the  subjacent  limestone  had  been  grad- 
ually but  tmequally  raised  above  the  sea,  and  during  its  elevation 
same  parts  remained  immersed  in  the  ocean,  while  other  parts 
were  covered  with  vegetable  depositions.  In  the  western  side 
of  Duriiam  and  Northumberland,  the  alternations  of  coal  of  in- 


*  The  relatioDs  of  the  limestone  shale  and  the  millstone  grit,  to  the  mountain 
Uoiestone  ou  the  west,  and  the  coal  strata  on  the  cast,  is  represented  Plate  4, 
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forior  quality  with  beds  of  moimiain  limestone,  are  more  distinct, 
and  the  tnuisitiou  Jrom  marine  to  fresh-water  fonnatious  are  on  a 
larger  scale :  both  prove  that  the  elevation  of  the  beds  above  the 
sea  was  etfected  by  the  operation  of  an  elevating  force  acting 
slowly,  or  at  distant  inler\'aJs.  On  the  western  side  of  the  York- 
^ire  coal-field,  ticor  Halifax,  ammonites,  and  other  marine  shells, 
are  foujid  in  the  lower  strata,  proving  an  occasional  irruption  of 
the  sea  into  the  lake  or  basin  hi  which  the  coal  is  deposited. 

Coal-fields,  as  before  stated,  aie  of  limited  extent,  and  the 
strata  frequently  dip  to  a  common  centre,  being  often  arranged 
in  basin-shaped  concavities,  wliich  apjiear  to  have  been  originally 
detached  lakes,  that  were  gradually  filled  by  repeated  depositions 
of  carbonaceous  and  mineral  matter.  In  some  of  the  larger  coal- 
fields, the  original  form  of  the  lake  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  the 
smaller  ones  it  is  distinctly  preserved. 

The  ditferent  strata  mider  a  bed  of  coal  are  frequently  similar 
to  the  strata  over  it ;  and  the  same  series  is  again  repeated,  in 
Bome  mines  several  times,  under  different  beds  of  coal,  with  a 
perfect  similarity  both  in  the  succession  and  tliickness  of  each. 
In  some  instances,  a  single  bed  of  stone  of  vast  thickness  sep- 
arates two  beds  of  coal.  In  other  instances,  only  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  shale  or  clay  lies  between  coal  beds. 

Though  numerous  beds  or  seams  of  coal  occur  in  one  coal- 
field, very  rarely  more  than  three  of  these  are  worked.  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  strata  in  ihe  same  coal-field,  often  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards ;  but  each  stratum  geoeniUy 
preserves  nearly  the  same  thickness  throughout  its  whole  extent 
Instances  to  the  contrary  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  same 
bed  will  become  narrower  or  wider,  and  sometimes  be  divided 
by  a  stratum  of  incombustible  earthy  matter,  in  different  parts  of 
its  course.  Few  beds  of  coal  are  worked  at  a  great  depth,  which 
sire  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  stratum  lying  over  a 
bed  of  coal  is  called  its  roof,  and  the  stratum  under  it  the  floor. 
The  facility  of  getting  coal  depends  very  much  on  the  compact- 
ness of  the  stone  which  forms  the  roof,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  security  from  falling,  bnt  for  keeping  out  the  upper  water, 
and  preserving  the  pit  m  a  dry  state.  The  great  expense  incuT> 
red  in  supporting  the  roof  when  it  is  loose,  frequently  jMBvents  a 
valuable  bed  of  coal  from  being  worked,  or  absorbs  all  the  profit 
In  some  situations,  the  roof  is  indurated  clay,  impregnated  with 
bitumen  and  pyrites.  When  this  falls  down,  and  is  intermixed 
with  water  and  small  coal  at  the  bottom,  it  takes  fire  spontane- 
ously ;  on  which  accoimt  the  miners  close  up  the  space  with 
common  clay,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked,  to  prevent  the 
access  of  air  to  the  combustible  matter.  This  kind  of  combus- 
tible clay  is  called  tow ;  it  is  common  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zonch 
coal-field,  and  in  Staffordshire.     The  floor  or  stratum  on  which 
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the  coal  lies,  consists  of  clay  in  various  degrees  of  induration, 
and  is  almost  always  of  that  kind  which  will  resist  the  action 
of  fire,  called  fire  clay,  suited  for  furnace  bricks  and  cnicibles. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  coal  strata  are  frequently  bent 
in  concavities,  resembling  a  trough  or  basin,  dipping  down  on  one 
side  of  the  field  and  rising  on  the  other.  In  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  the 
section  of  a  coal-field  is  represented,  in  which  the  coal  strata 
c  c  c,  D  D  are  incUned  in  this  manner,  but  partially  dislocated 
by  a  firacture  or  fault  at  f.  The  extremities  of  the  lowest  stra- 
tum, c  c,  are  sevt^  miles  distant  in  some  coal-fields ;  in  others, 
not  more  than  one  mile. 

In  the  great  coal-field  in  South  Wales,  which  is  rather  a  long 
trough  th£m  a  basin,  the  strata  are  arranged  in  this  maiuier  over 
an  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  a  variable 
breadth  of  firom  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  partly  broken  into 
by  Caermartheti  Bay  ;  but  it  forms  an  extent  of  surface  exceed* 
iog  twelve  hundred  square  miles.  It  contains  twenty  three  beds 
of  workable  coal,  which  are  said  by  Mr.  Martin  to  make  together 
ninety  five  feet  in'  thickness  of  this  valuable  mineral :  this  will 
yield  sixty  four  million  tons  of  coal  per  square  mile.  The  thick- 
est bed  of  coal  is  nine  feet ;  in  some  parts  there  are  sixteen  seams 
of  ironstone.  The  strata  of  this  vast  coal-field  are  deeply  cut 
through  by  valleys,  and  are  much  broken  by  faults,  and  the 
quality  of  the  cosd  vauies  greatly  in  difierent  parts  of  the  field. 
About  one  third  of  the  coal  is  stated  to  be  culm,  or  stone  coal ; 
this  occurs  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin  between  the 
vale  of  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 

An  important  geological  discovery  has  recently  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murcliison :  they  have  ascertaijied  that 
the  South  Wales  coal  basin  exteiuis  into  Devonshire,  and  is  sep- 
arated only  by  the  intervention  of  ihe  British  Channel.  The 
coal  strata  of  Devon  represent  the  lower  parts  of  the  South  Wales 
coal-field,  forming,  in  fact,  the  southern  side  of  the  great  coal 
basin.  In  Devonshire,  part  of  tliis  coal  basin  rests  on  granite  : 
in  South  Wales,  the  foundation  rocks  of  the  whole  coal  series 
below  the  millstone  grit  and  moimtain  limestone,  are  grauwacke. 
The  coal  is  hard  culm  ;  it  is  not  very  abundant.  The  fossil  ve- 
getable remains  are  similar  to  those  in  the  South  Wales  basin. 

At  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire,  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
coal-fields  is  not  a  mile.  At  Ashby  Wolds,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  field  at  e,  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  the  main  bed 
of  coal  is  worked  at  the  deptli  of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,* 
but  by  the  bending  and  rise  of  the  strata,  the  same  bed  comes  to 


*  Thia  was  tiie  depth  of  the  mine  in  IS\2',  8inco  that  time  a  mine  lioa  been 
mtk  to  the  depth  of  Uiree  hundred  yards  into  the  !»aino  bed. 
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UiB  surface  at  b,  aboiU  thn-e  mile*  diataut.  tlie  tlcpih  of  coal 
stintn,  from  the  inclitiatiiin  or  bendiitg  of  the  strata,  dilTers  mtich 
in  lh«  saint:  district,  as  will  he  evident  from  what  has  been  stated, 
aixl  from  an  iiisiiection  of  tlie  last  mentioned  figure.  Some  coal- 
fields extend  in  a  waving  form  over  a  district. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  England,  l!i<!  slrau  generally  decline, 
or,  in  liie  miner's  language,  dip,  to  the  southeast  point :  on  the 
'western  side,  the  strata  are  more  frequently  thrown  into  differeni 
and  opposite  directions,  by  what  are  called  faults  and  dykes, 

A  fault  is  a  break  or  intersection  of  strata,  by  which  they  are 
commonly  raised  or  thrown  down ;  so  that  in  working  a  bed  of 
coal,  the  miners  come  suddenly  to  its  apparent  termination.  A 
dyke  is  a  wall  of  mineral  matter,  cutting  through  the  strata  in  a 
position  nearly  vertical.  (See  Plate  IV,  figs.  3  and  3.)  The 
name  dyktr,  is  originally  derived  from  onr  northern  neighbors ; 
it  signifies  a  wall.  The  thickness  of  dykes  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  twenty  or  thirty  I'eet,  and  even  yards.  The  dykes 
which  intersect  coal  strata  are  frequently  composed  of  indurated 
(day,  or  of  basalt,  and  will  be  jarticulaTly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing chai'ter.  In  some  coal-fields,  the  strata  are  raised  or 
thrown  down  on  one  ade  of  a  dyke  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
or  more ;  and  the  miner,  after  ]«netrating  through  it,  (see  Kale 
IV,  fig.  3,)  instead  of  finding  the  same  coal  s^ain,  meets  with 
beds  of  stone  or  clay  on  the  other  side  at  e:  hence  he  is  fre- 
queully  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  searching  for  the  coal  which 
is  thus  cut  off.  If  tlie  slratimi  of  stone  e,  be  the  same  as  any 
of  the  strata  which  were  simk  through  in  making  the  pit  or 
shaft  g  g,  it  i)roves  that  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fault  is  thrown  down,  and  he  can  determine  the  exact  distance 
between  that  stratum,  and  the  coal  he  is  in  search  of.  But  if 
the  stone  is  of  a  different  kind  to  any  which  was  above  the  coal 
he  is  working,  he  may  be  certain  that  the  strata  on  the  otherside 
of  the  fault  are  thrown  up,  but  to  what  distance  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  trial,  if  the  under  strata  have  not  been  previously 
perforated.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  two  or  more 
strata  of  stone  or  shale,  at  di^erent  depths,  are  so  similar  in  their 
quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them: 
in  such  casps  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  the  stratum  to  ascertain 
its  thickness,  and  examine  the  quality  of  the  strata  above  or 
below  it,  by  which  its  identity  with  any  known  stratum  may 
generally  be  ascertained.  The  maimer  in  which  the  strata  are 
incUned  towards  the  fault,  will  also  determine  whether  they  are 
thrown  up  or  down,  provided  they  are  not  shattered  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  it,  which  is  frequently  the  case.*     Each 


See  I'lwe  IV,  fig.  i,  o  ;   diid  fig-  3,  0 
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'btitf  aa«l  iaaoosi-field  has  certain  characters  by  which  it  may 
gBPfiwHy  be  Imowo  to  te  the  same.  Itis  thickiiess,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  roof  and  floor,  with  that  of  the  upper  and  under  strata, 
genenlly  serve  to  identify  it,  though  it  may  be  much  deeper  in 
one  place  than  another. 

The  dykes  which  intersect  coal  strata  are  generally  impervious 
to  wBter ;  and  it  not  unfrequenfly  happens,  that  where  the  strata 
decline  to  them,  they  hold  up  the  water,  and  occasion  springs  at 
the  sDjfece,  or  keep  the  coal  works  on  that  side  of  the  fault  under 
watcar,  wh^  the  coal  works  On  the  other  side  are  dry.  This  will 
be  better  tmderstood  by  referring  to  Plate  IV,  figs.  2  and  3,  where 
the  cool  strata  on  the  right  hand  decline  or  dip  to  the  fault  or 
dyke  ;  and  the  water  which  passes  through  or  between  the  strata 
wiU-be  stopped  at  the  faults  and  damned  up ;  in  which  case  the 
coal  beds  lo  the  li^hi  of  tlie  dyke  will  be  under  water,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  dry.  Now,  should  a  perforation  be  incautiously 
made  through  the  dyke,  all  the  water  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
wtffks  on  the  left,  that  were  befcffe  dry.  Where  the  coal  on  each 
side  of  a  fault  belongs  tu  different  projH-ietors,  a  few  strokes  with 
a  pickaxe  may  thus  do  incalculable  mischief  to  those  on  the  one 
side,  and  render  great  service  to  the  other,  by  laying  their  pits  dry. 

The  deepest  coal  mines  in  England  are  those  in  Northumber- 
land and  in  the  coiuiiy  of  Durham,  some  of  which  are  worked 
tliree  hundred  yards  below  the  surface.  The  thickest  bed  (rf 
English  coal  of  any  considerable  extent  is  the  main  coal  in  Staf- 
fordslme,  which  is  tliirly  feet.  The  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
parts  of  the  bed  (iid'er  in  ijiialjty.  Mr.  Keir,  who  has  written  an 
interestuig  accotmt  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  south  of  Stafford- 
shire, says  that  thirteen  different  kinds  of  coal  occur  over  each 
other  in  this  bed  ;  the  uppermost,  which  is  compact,  serves  as  a 
roof  in  getting  the  under  coal.  At  the  Wood  Mill-hill  colliery  in 
this  county,  the  coal  is  said  to  be  forty  five  feet  thick  ;  and  three 
beds  of  cckU,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  found 
imder  it,  since  Mr.  Keir's  accomit  was  publislied.  The  first  is 
only  two  yards  under  the  tliick  coal.  The  main  bed  of  coal  in 
the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field  is  thirteen  feet  thick  ;  the  upper 
and  lower  scams  of  this  bed  also  vary  in  quality ;  a  seam  near  the 
middle  is  so  compact  that  it  may  serve  as  a  good  roof  for  the  imder 
coal.  Few  beds  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  England  or  in  Wales 
exceed  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  a  difference  in  the 
quahty  may  generally  be  observed  in  the  upper,  lower,  and  mid- 
dle parts  of  the  same  bed. 

A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  Mr.  Keir  respecting  the  main  coal  of 
Staffordshire.  In  one  situation  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  separates 
from  the  lower,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out.  It  is  at  first 
divided  by  indurated  clay  called  bind  or  clunch  ;  but  as  the  di.s- 
lance  becomes  wider,  the  intervening  stone  grows  harder,  and  will 
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Strike  fire  with  fliiil.  Similar  scporatiniis  take  place  sometimes  in 
the  bedsiif  coal  In  the  mines  of  Northumberland  mid  Dririuun. 
The  lurgesl  known  bed  of  coal  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
IB  near  Bamsley  :  it  is  ten  feet  liiick,  and  is  sup|)osed  to  be  formed 
by  tlie  moeiing  of  two  or  more  seams,  wliich  wxm  sej«rate  again. 
The  miners  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  saine  bed  in  situa- 
ikins  where  it  might  have  been  found,  had  it  preserved  the  same 
thickness,  in  other  parts  of  its  course. 

Coal  strata,  beside  the  more  common  dislocations  by  faults,  pre- 
sent remarkiible  contortions,  which  it  would  be  difficiilt  to  explain, 
except  by  Rdmilltng  a  Imeral  force,  which  has  com  pressed  them  into 
a  zigzag  form.  To  the  same  cause,  or  perhaps  to  a  partial  sinking 
of  the  eaith,  w«  may  attribute  the  origin  of  what  is  called yaa/(y 
ground,  which  frequently  occurs  in  coal-fields.  In  this,  no  actual 
dyke  apjiears  to  have  been  formed  ;  but  the  beds  of  coal,  with  all 
the  accompanying  strata,  are  so  broken  and  shattered,  that  no 
workings  can  be  carried  on,  till  the  miner  has  got  through  them 
into  regiUar  stnttu.  These  broken  parts  of  the  strata,  called 
troutilex  and  fituUy  ground,  occasion  much  more  dithculty  to  the 
miner  than  conunon  faults  or  dykes,  and  are  sometimes  of  great 
breadth. 

In  some  coal-fields  one  part  of  a  stratum  is  inclined,  and  the 
other  part  vertical.  A  curious  fact  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in 
a  fanall  coal-field  near  tlic  town  of  Manchester.* 

The  position  of  coal  strata  in  many  coal-fields  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  fresh-wnter  muscle  shells,  decreasing  in  size, 
taid  within  each  otivr.  '■■"  ^.-■^ -'-.ti'il  V-v  i  tli'n  '•■•■^if  of  clay.  If 
one  side  of  the  .On  '     '  '  'm-  :.'eneral  rise 

of  the  strata  hi  U"  i  i  los  be  dislo- 

cated by  partial  cracks,  raising  one  [art  a  little  and  depressing  the 
other,  to  represent  faults  in  the  coal,  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  coal-field  than  any  description  can  convey.  We  are  here  to 
suppose  that  each  shell  represents  a  stratum  of  coal,  and  the  par- 
titions of  clay  the  earthy  strata  by  which  they  are  separaied. 
The  outer  shell  represents  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  which  may  be 
many  miles  in  extent.  Now,  if  a  much  larger  shell  be  filled  with 
sand,  and  the  lowest  shell  be  pressed  into  it,  we  may  consider  the 
large  shell  to  represent  limestone,  and  the  sand  gritstone  ;  we 
shall  then  have  a  model  of  the  coal  strata  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
lajid,  and  their  situation  over  the  metalliferous  hme,  with  the 
beds  of  sandstone  by  which  they  are  separated  from  it- 

From  the  inclination  or  bending  of  coal  strata,  they  always 
rise  near  to  the  surface  in  some  parts  of  their  conise,  and  would 
be  visible  if  not  covered  by  soil  or  gravel.     In  the  banks  of  la- 
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viDa  fonned  by  rivtilets,  or  in  accidental  fractures  on  the  sides  of 
hilbin  a  district,  the  nature  of  the  strata  may  often  Ixi  deter- 
Bioed,  and  should  be  ascertained,  before  any  ex{)ense  l)o  incurred 
B  boring  or  sinking  for  coal.  When  this  is  done,  a  i)roi)er  station 
Aould  be  chosen,  which  requires  great  judgment ;  otherwise  it 
k  possible  to  bore  or  sink  to  great  depths,  and  miss  a  bed  of  coal 
which  exists  very  near  the  place  ;  this  will  be  evident  from  the 
inspection  of  the  two  stations,  a  and  b,  Plate  IV,  fig.  2 :  in  the 
htter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  the  bed  of  coal,  c, 
because  the  search  is  made  beyond  the  line  where  it  rises  to  the 
nr&ce,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  crops  out.  At  a,  coal  would 
be  foand  after  sinking  only  a  few  yards.*  In  most  situations,  it 
ii  better  to  search  for  coal,  as  deep  as  can  be  done  witliout  oxiicn- 
■ve  machinery,  by  sinking  a  well  in  prefereuce  to  boring.  Uy 
inking,  a  decisive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the 
ttita  can  be  ascertained  as  far  as  you  descend,  which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  known  by  boring ;  for  the  latter  mode  is  liable  to 
great  imcertainty  of  result,  from  bondings  or  slips  of  the  strata. 
If^  for  instance,  the  borer  be  worked  in  the  situation  «,  Plate  IV, 
fig.  2,  it  will  pass  through  a  great  depth  of  coal,  which  in  reality 
may  not  be  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Besides  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results,  the  grossest  impositions  are  sometimes 
practiced  to  answer  interested  purposes,  and  hiducc  proprietors  to 
continue  the  search,  where  there  is  no  reasonable  probabiUty  of 


Where  coal  strata  come  to  the  surface,  they  are  generally  in  a 
aoft  decomposed  state,  and  intermixed  with  earthy  matter.  They 
frequently  present  no  apjxiarance  of  coal,  but  the  soil  may  be  ob- 
served of  a  darker  color.  The  real  quidity  of  the  coal  cannot  be 
ascertained  until  it  is  found  below,  in  its  natural  undccomposcd 
state,  lying  between  two  regular  strata  of  stone  or  indurdtcd  clay. 
In  general  it  is  observed,  that  the  same  bed  improves  in  quality, 
as  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  earth.  Coal  strata  are  generally  s{)lit 
or  divisible  into  rhoml>oidal  blocks,  by  vertical  joints  :  these  are 
called  slines ;  the  oblique  shorter  joints  are  called  cutters. 

From  what  will  be  stated  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  is  more  than  one  third  of  England  in  which  afl 
search  for  valuable  coal  is  useless  :  the  knowledii^e  of  a  negative 
&ct  becomes  important,  when  it  saves  us  from  loss  of  time,  ex- 
pense, and  disappointment. 

Common  coal  is  a  mineral  too  well  known  to  require  a  particu- 
lar description.  Mineralogists  divide  coal  into  two  species, — 
Brown  coal,  and  Black  coal :  the  fonner,  sometimes  called  wood 
coal,  is  chiefly  found  in  tertiary  shale  or  in  alluvial  ground.     It 

In  IpII,  I  jsaw.  in  Radnorshire,  a  friiitlrss  scarrli  fir  coal  of  this  kind  ;  a  hed 
<'i'roal  of  a  bad  quality  rose  nrar  ttin  Hurfacc,  and  thu  attuiupts  to  obtain  it  were 
"^c  beyond  the  outcrop  of  tlio  bed. 

16 
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contains,  besides  charcoal  aiid  bitumen,  various  vegetable  princi- 
ples, niid  the  brajichos  or  tniuks  of  Irees  partially  decomposed, 
which  iiiarli  the  origin  (if  this  kind  of  coal. 

HUick  coal,  or  common  coal,  is  composed  of  charcoal,  bitumen, 
and  earthy  matter.  The  latter  forms  the  ashes  which  remain 
after  combustion  :  these  vary  in  proportion  in  dilfereut  coals,  ftom 
two  to  near  twenty  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  bitiunen  varies 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  charcoal  from  forty  » 
more  than  eighty  per  cent. 

Mineralogists  have  enumerated  many  different  kinds  of  black 
coal :  several  of  these  pass  by  gradation  into  eacli  other  in  the 
same  mine.  The  most  imjiorlant  varieties,  in  an  economical 
view,  are  the  hard  coal,  like  thai  of  Stalfordstiire,  and  bituminous 
nr  caking  coal,  called  in  Loudon  sea  coal. 

Avthraritv  is  a  mineral  approacliiiig  In  (he  state  of  plmnbago: 
it  consists  nearly  of  pure  carbon,  is  extremely  hard  and  difficult 
to  ignite,  and  has  often  a  semi-metallic  lustre.  It  occurs  in  rocks 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  belonging  lo  the  trausi- 
liou  class,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  small  quantities  in  regular 
coal  strata.  The  coal  in  the  exteusive  coal  formation  of  Penn- 
sylvauia,  is  called  anthracite,  because  it  emits  but  little  smoke  in 
burning,  but  is  only  a  variety  of  common  coal,  containing  but 
little  bitumen.* 

Coal  strata  are  frefiuently  accompanied  by  thin  strata  of  iron- 
stone. This  stone  has  a  dark  brown  nr  grey  color :  it  has  an 
earthy  appearance  and  fracture,  and  is  about  three  times  heavier 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Some  kinds  have  the  specific 
gravity  of  3.6.  Though  modem  mineralogists  call  this  mineral 
.  clay  ironstone,  after  Werner,  from  its  resemblance  to  argillaceout 
stones,  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  but  a  very  minute  pcH- 
tion  of  alumine  or  pure  clay,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  per 
cent.  Il  is  principally  composed  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silex,  and  in 
some  instances  with  calcareous  earth.  If  it  be  of  agood  quality, 
it  yields  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  some  of  the  beds 
of  clay  over  coal,  detached  nodules  o{  ironstone  occur,  which  are 
also  smelted  for  iron. 

The  vast  extent  and  importance  of  our  iron  works  are  well 
known  ;  but  their  establishment  is  of  recent  date.  Formerly, 
our  furnaces  were  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  wood  or  charcoal 
was  the  only  fuel  employed  ;  but  in  the  present  cultivated  state 
of  the  country,  wood  could  not  be  procured  in  requisite  quantity. 
The  application  of  coal  or  coke  to  the  smelting  of  iron  is  among 
the  most  useful  of  modem  improvements ;  but  it  is  only  some 

'  The  culm  or  slonc  coal  in  9ou[h  WuIcb,  wliirh  containg  scan^elj  any  bitumen, 
has  TeceDtl]!  received  ihc  name  of  anlhreciie  :  it  la  not,  liowevcr,  identicftl  nitli 
Ihe  Biithracilo  of  minfinlogiati,  Ibrnid  in  primary  rocki. 
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of  coal  that  are  proper  for  the  purpose.  Inattention  to  this 
GiicumstaDce  has  frequently  led  landed  proprietors  to  great  unpro- 
fitable expense.  Finding  ironstone  and  coal  in  abundance  upon 
their  estates,  they  have  constructed  furnaces  and  other  works  at  a 
considerable  cost,  and  have  discovered  too  late  that  the  coal,  how- 
ever suitable  for  domestic  or  other  uses,  was  unfit  to  make  iron  of 
a  marketable  quality.  To  make  good  iron  from  the  best  iron- 
stone, it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  as  free  as  possible 
bom  every  substance  with  which  sulphur  is  combined.  It  should 
possesB  the  property  of  forming  a  hsurd  coke  or  cinder ;  and  if  it 
have  the  quaUty  of  cementing  or  caking,  it  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  small  coal  can  then  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coking, 
which  is  frequently  wasted  where  it  does  not  possess  this  quality. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting  the  origin  of 
coal.  In  the  primary  and  transition  mountains,  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  coal  occurs  in  small  quantities,  as  before  stated,  which  is 
extremely  hard  and  splendent,  and  bums  without  smoke  or  fiame, 
and  is  called  anthracite :  it  resembles,  and  appears  to  pass  into, 
the  mineral  called  plumbago  or  graphite.  Common  coal,  also, 
sometimes  graduates  into  ^umbago.  Plumbago  and  anthracite 
are  so  completely  mineraUzed,  as  to  present  no  indications  of  a 
vegetable  origin ;  but  the  slate,  in  which  anthracite  is  imbedded, 
sometimes  contains  impressions  of  ferns,  and  the  strata  over  com- 
mon coal  abound  in  vegetable  impressions :  the  cortical  part  of 
the  vegetable  is  frequently  seen  converted  into  mineral  coal.  Ft 
is  not  often  that  vegetable  impressions  are  found  in  the  coal  itself; 
but  some  of  the  regular  coal  beds  in  the  Dudley  coal-field,  of 
which  I  have  specimens  of  considerable  size  and  tliickness,  are 
composed  of  distinct  layers  of  vegetables,  converted  into  true 
mineral  coal,  and  when  separated,  preser\'ing  the  distinct  cortical 
impressions  of  {dants  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all  the  coal  beds  in  the  same  field 
are  also  formed  of  vegetable  matter,  though  the  impressions  may 
be  effaced.  I  have  also  a  specimen  of  common  coal  from  Derby- 
shire, with  difierent  cortical  impressions.* 

Granting  that  common  coal  is  originally  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables,  it  may  be  fairly  asked, — ^from  whence 
did  the  vegetable  tribes  originally  derive  the  carbon  of  which  their 
aoiid  parts  are  principally  composed  ?  Carbon  either  previously  ex- 
isted in  nature,  or  trees  and  plants  had  the  power  of  forming  it 
fix)m  more  simple  elements.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  improba- 
ble, nor  are  they  at  variance  with  each  other.  If  carbon  be  a 
compound  substance,  of  which  hydrogen  is  a  constituent  part,  it 
may  be  formed  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  or  it  may  exist  also 

*  "  Mr.  Hutton  has  ascertained  that  in  all  the  three  varieties  of  coal  found  near 
Newcastle,  a  vegetable  structure  may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  if  the  coal 
be  cat  in  rery  thin  slices." — Bueldand's  B,  T.  vol.  i,  p.  455. 
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in  the  mineral  kingdom,  iiidcpendenl  of  organic  prodtictiont. 
That  carbon  is  an  original  constituent  elementary  part  of  the 
globe,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that,  umtnl 
with  oxygen,  it  is  an  im]X)rtant  constituent  port  of  all  limestone 
mountains,  composing  nearly  one  half,  by  weight,  of  their  sub- 
Htance,  or  44  of  carbonic  acid  to  56  of  lime.  Now,  the  quantity 
of  carbon,  when  separated  from  the  oxygen,  would  be  equal  to 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  mass  of  timeslone  ;  and,  as  all  the  an- 
cient limestone  formations  were  deposited  under  the  ocean,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  carbon  was  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Could  the  carbon  be  separated  from  the  limestone  in 
the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  it  would 
form  a  bed  of  pure  carbon,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
through  the  vast  extent  of  these  mountains ;  and  were  we  forced 
to  admil  that  this  carbon  was  derived  from  organic  secretion,  we 
should  rather  look  to  the  animal  than  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
its  origin ;  as  no  small  portion  of  many  calcareous  moimtains  is 
com])osed  of  animal  remains,  and  calcareous  beds  are  forming  in 
our  present  seas,  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  by  the  accumu* 
lation  of  shells  and  coral. 

M.  Adolphus  Brongniart,  in  a  recent  work  on  vegetable  fossils, 
has  ingeniously  suggested  another  origin  for  vegetable  carboiL 
He  admits,  as  I  have  done,  that  carbon  is  an  original  element  in 
the  composition  of  the  globe  and  its  atinos]^ore.  He  supposes 
tliat  the  atmosphere  of  the  ancient  world  might  contain  more 
carbonic  acid  than  at  present.  This  would  be  highly  favorable 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  plants ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  {dants 
absorbed  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  (fixed  air,)  they  would  rea- 
der the  atnios[^ere  more  pure,  and  fit  it  for  the  future  respiration 
of  animals. 

Bitumen f  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  known 
to  exude  from  the  lava  of  recent  volcanoes ;  and  the  volcanic 
tufa  in  Auvergne,  which  covers  a  vast  extent  of  surface,  is  al- 
most every  where  intermixed  with  bitumen.  In  hot  weather,  I 
have  seen  it  trickling  out  of  the  tufa  in  considerable  quantities,  re- 
sembling melted  pitch.  As  the  ancient  volcanoes  of  that  district 
broke  out  from  beneath  the  granite,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the 
bitumen  which  abomids  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  is  as  much  a  mine- 
ral substance  as  the  snlphur  which  accompanies  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  which  is  sublimed  from  the  vapors  of  quiescent  volcanoes. 

Though  the  carbon  that  exists  as  a  constituent  part  in  some 
primary  rocks  may  be  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  there 
can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  that  wood  coal  and  common  coal  are 
of  vegetable  origin. 

Wood  coal,  or  brown  coal,  is  found  in  low  situations,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  of  heaps  of  trees  biicied  by  inundations 
under  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel.     The  woody  parts  have  jao- 
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baUy  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  vegetable  fermentation,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  earthy  matter,  by  which  they 
have  been  carbonized  and  consolidated.  In  some  specimens  of 
this  coal,  the  vegetable  fibre  or  grain  is  perceptible  in  one  part, 
and  the  other  part  is  reduced  to  coal.  The  vegetable  principles 
which  this  coal  contains,  united  with  bitumen  and  charcoal,  have 
been  already  stated.  In  black,  or  common  coal,  the  vegetable 
extract  and  resin  are  destroyed,  and  the  charcoal  and  bitumen 
done  remain ;  but  wood  coal  and  common  coal  bear  in  other  re- 
elects too  close  a  resemblance,  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
different  origin,  though  they  were  probably  formed  from  differ- 
ent tribes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Wood  coal*  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  near  Ebceter.  Several  beds  of  coal  are  separated  by  strata 
of  clay  and  gravel :  the  lowest  is  seventeen  feet  thick,  and  restis 
on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  which  is  sand,  resembling  sea  sand. 
The  coal  in  contact  with  the  clay  has  a  brown  color,  and  ap- 
pears intermixed  with  earth.  In  other  parts,  the  laminaB  of  the 
coal  undulate,  and  resemble  the  roots  of  trees :  i|i  the  middle  of 
the  lowest  stratum,  the  coal  is  more  compact,  and  is  of  a  black 
color,  and  nearly  as  heavy  as  common  coal. 

A  great  repository  of  this  kind  of  coal  exists  near  Cologne  :  it 
extends  for  many  leagues :  it  is  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
covered  with  a  bed  of  gravel  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep. 
Trunks  of  trees  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  imbedded  in  this 
coal ;  which  proves  that  they  have  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. Nuts,  which  are  indigenous  to  Hindostan  and  China, 
and  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  are  also  foimd  in  it.  A  sim- 
ilar resinous  substance  occurs  in  the  Bovey  coal,  and  was  also 
discovered  with  fossil  wood,  in  cutting  through  Highgate  Hill. 
BIr.  Hatchett,  by  whom  it  was  saialyzed,  has  given  it  the  name 
of  retinasphaltiun. 

In  wood  coal,  we  may  almost  seize  nature  in  the  act  of  ma- 
king coal,  before  the  process  is  completed.  These  formations  of 
coal  are  of  far  more  recent  date  than  that  of  common  coal,  though 
their  origin  must  be  referred  to  a  former  condition  of  the  globe, 
when  animals  like  those  existing  at  present  in  tropical  climates 
flourished  in  northern  latitudes,  as  their  remains  sometimes  occur 
in  the  wood  coal  of  Europe. 

The  vegetable  origin  of  common  mineral  coal  appears  to  be 
established  by  its  association  with  strata  abomiding.in  vegetable 


*  The  Hfjicription  of  wood  coal  ought  to  he  placed  in  the  account  of  the  tertiary 
■trata  and  diluvia ;  but  the  formation  of  mineral  coal  will  be  much  better  under- 
ftood  by  tracing  the  gradual  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  substances  ap- 
proaching to  Uie  character  of  true  .coal. 
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impressions ;  by  its  close  similarity  to  wood  coal,  (which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  vegetable  product ;)  and,  lastly,  by  the  decisive  fisct, 
thai  some  miueral  coal,  iu  the  Dudley  coal-field,  is  entirely  com- 
poGcd  of  layers  of  mineralized  plants. 

Though  llie  vegetable  origin  of  mineral  coal  may  be  satisfac- 
torily established,  thfere  is  considerable  diificully  in  conceiving  by 
what  pnwess  so  many  beds  and  seams  of  coal  have  been  regulaiiy 
anaiiged  over  each  oilier  in  the  same  coal-field,  and  separated  by 
strata  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  indurated  clay.  It  will  tend  to 
aimplify  the  inquiry,  if  we  examine  a  coal-field  of  very  limited 
extent ;  such  as  those  which  occur  in  small  coal  basins,  called 
awilleys,  on  the  bills  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksiiire,  and  which 
are  not  more  than  one  mile  in  length  and  breadth.  It  seems  evi- 
dent, that  these  basins  have  once  been  small  lakes  or  marshes, 
and  that  the  strata  Itave  been  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides, 
taking  the  concave  form,  which  depositions  under  such  circum- 
stances must  assume  :  and  it  is  deserving  notice,  that  the  stratum 
of  coal,  which  in  one  of  these  coal  basins  at  Hudswell  is  a  yard 
thick  in  the  lowest  part,  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the 
edges,  and  then  entirely  vanishes.  This  fact  proves,  that  the 
present  basin-shaiied  position  of  the  strata  was,  in  this  case  al 
least,  their  original  one  ;  and  that  the  basin,  at  the  period  when 
the  coal  strata  were  formed,  was  a  detached  lake  or  mar^  and 
not  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  coal  strata  were  deposited  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean ;  biu  (his  is  not  probable,  for  the  vegetable  le- 
mnins,  so  abutidmit  In  thi-  v.oiil  strata,  l».'loi]g  to  families  of  lei^ 
restrial  or  marsh  plants,  fenis,  gigantic  equisetums,  (horsetfiil,) 
with  jointed  and  striated  stems  like  reeds,  hence  called  cala- 
mites,  and  lycopodia  allied  to  ferns  :  these  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  fossil  plants  accompanying  coal.  In  some  instances, 
the  coal  is  decidedly  formed  of  such  plants ;  and,  from  the  jiaota 
being  sometimes  found  erect,  we  may  infer  that  they  grew  near 
the  place  where  they  occur.  A  further  proof  of  the iresh-watCT 
formation  of  coal  strata,  is  afforded  by  a  stratum  of  ittdiuated 
clay  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields.  It  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  the  series,  and  is  filled  with  the  shells  of  fresh- 
water muscles.  This  stratum  is  called  muscle  bind,  and  will  be 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  the  substance  of  shells  in  the  coal  shale,  at  least  wherever 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  northern  coal-fields,  has  that  cretaceous 
or  chalky  appearance  and  consistence,  which  I  have  observed  to 
be  peculiar  to  shells  in  what  are  regarded  as  undoubted  iresh- 
water  formations. 

If  the  basins  in  which  the  coal  strata  are  deposited  were  ori- 
ginally fresh-water  lakes  or  marshes,  did  any  of  the  plants,  whose 
remains  compose  coal,  grow  where  the  coal  is  now  found  ?  or, 
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were  they  carried  by  rivers  or  inundations  into  the  lakes,  and 
gndnally  deposited  as  the  water  evaporated  ?  The  former  is  per- 
haps the  most  probable  hypothesis ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  peculiar  kmd  of  fire  clay  under  each  bed  of  coal,  favors  the 
q»nion,  that  this  was  the  soil  proper  for  the  production  of  those 
flants  firom  which  coal  has  been  formed,  If  we  suppose  that 
these  lakes  were  periodically  laid  dry,  and  again  filled  by  sudden 
inundations,  we  shall  have  the  conditions  required  for  the  suc- 
cession of  carbonaceous  and  earthy  strata  that  take  place  in  a 
coal-field :  a  repetition  of  such  inimdations  would  fill  up  the  lake 
or  basin.  Nor  can  such  a  supposition  appear  improbable  ;  for,  as 
the  species  of  vegetables  in  the  coal  strata  are  analogous  to  what 
at  present  grow  in  tropical  climates,  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
subjected  to  such  atmospheric  influences  as  promote  the  rapid 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  in  hot  coimtries,  accompanied 
with  great  periodical  inmidations. 

The  terrestrial  and  marsh  plants  that  accompany  coal,  and  of 
which  it  was  formed,  might  flourish  between  these  successive  in- 
undations, their  growth  beipg  sufliciently  rapid  to  form  a  thick 
bed  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  short  period ;  for,  as  they  had  not 
the  ligneous  structure  of  wood,  their  decomposition  by  vegetable 
fermentation  might  speedily  be  eflected.  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  some  of  the  coal  beds  are  from  nine  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  that  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  suflicient  to  form  such 
beds,  could  not  be  collected  in  one  season,  it  might  be  said  ia 
reply,  that  we  know  not  the  duration  of  the  periods  during 
which  vegetation  might  proceed  without  interruption ;  but  it  de- 
serves panicular  notice,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  all  thick 
beds  of  coal  are  divided  into  several  minor  strata,  and  have  fre- 
([uently  thin  strata  of  shale,  clay,  or  sandstone  between  them^ 
though  they  are  called  by  the  miners  one  bed,  as  the  coal  can 
be  all  got  at  the  same  level.  The  Stafibrdshire  coal  stratum, 
which  is  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  thirteen  minor  strata 
by  seams  of  clay,  &c. ;  and  the  thirteen  feet  bed  of  coal  at 
Ashby  Wolds,  is  composed  of  several  seams  of  diflferent  qual- 
ities, which  have  different  names  given  to  them  by  the  miners. 

Very  thin  seams  of  coal  sometimes  alternate  with  the  shale 
lying  between  two  large  beds  of  coal.  I  have  on  the  table  be- 
fore me,  a  mass  from  the  Dudley  coal-field,  in  which  part  of  two 
beds  of  coal  are  separated  by  a  stratum  of  indurated  clay  or 
shale,  about  two  inches  in  thickness ;  this  stratum  of  shale  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  seams  of  coal,  none  of  which  exceed  the 
thickness  of  a  wafer,  but  they  are  distinctly  sej^rated  from  each 
other  by  seams  of  shale.  These  thin  seams  of  coal  and  shale 
were  probably  formed  by  alternate  depositions  of  leaves  or  mi- 
nute aquatic  plants,  and  of  earthy  particles  forming  layers  of  clay 
or  sand.     These  are  circiunstances  wliich  appear  to  me  to  prove, 
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that  the  formnlion  of  the  coal  strata  was  effected  more  rapidly 
than  those  geologists  have  hitherto  been  wilhug  to  admit,  who 
have  only  examined  coa!  mines,  seated  in  an  easy  choir  in  their 
Ktudies.  The  fretinunt  repetition  of  certain  series  of  strata  of 
precisely  the  sainc  quality  and  thickness  at  different  depths  in 
the  same  mine,  is  well  deserving  notice,  as  it  indicates  a  period- 
ical recurrence  of  the  same  conditions  imder  which  they  were 
dejiosiled.  A  remarkable  instance  of  siich  recurring  scries,  in 
the  mine  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  I  exam- 
ined in  1813,  will  be  stated  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

Vertical  stems  of  plants  occur  in  coal-fields :  this  may  have 
been  thou-  original  locality,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  seen 
in  tliis  position,  unless  in  situatimis  where  a  considerable  face  of 
rock,  composed  of  coal  messiu'es,  is  open  to  the  day. 

In  1819,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  Burntwood  quarry, 
at  Allhouse,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  at  which  time  there 
were  numerous  vertical  stems  in  strata  of  siuidstune,  the  upper  se- 
ries of  the  coal  measures.  One  stem  which  I  measured  in  the  quaj^ 
ry  was  nine  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter :  but,  what 
is  remarkable,  this  stem  parsed  through  three  strata  of  sandstone, 
parted  by  regular  sinUa  seams.  It  had,  therefore,  evidently  grown 
in  the  situation  where  it  stood;  for  it  is  di/ficuit  to  believe  that 
any  vegetable  stem  could  pierce  through  three  strata  of  sand- 
stone, the  lower  of  which,  at  least,  musi  have  been  partly  con- 
solidated. Wlien  we  consider  that  these  were  the  stems  of  hol- 
low tubular  plants,  eqtiisetutns,  without  any  woody  support,  it  ii 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  coiUd  have  remained  erect,  in  a 
warm  temperature,  without  speedy  destruction  or  decomposition, 
even  for  a  very  limited  time.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that 
they  were  speedily  encased  in  the  strata  that  now  surround  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  three  strata  of  sandstone,  nine  feet  in 
thickness,  were  rapidly  deposited. 

The  coal  mines  at  St,  Etietme,  in  France,  present  similar  ap- 
pearances ;  the  vertical  stems  are  numerous,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  Prom  a  drawing  and  description  of  them  given 
me  by  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  it  appears  that  they  were  large 
equisetiuns,  and  the  hollow  tube  is  filled  with  sandstone.  The 
cireumslances  and  the  inferences  from  them,  agree  with  tboee 
before  stated  of  Burntwood  quarry. 

In  the  section  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal,  given  at  the  eod 
of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  are  no  less  than  siztoen 
strata  of  blue  bind,  exactly  of  the  same  thickness,  and  altenu- 
ting  with  sixteen  strata  of  ironstone,  of  wliich  the  six  upper  are 
only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  lower  two  inches.  If  we 
should  suppose  each  stratum  of  bind  and  ironstone  to  have  been 
deposited  in  different  parts  of  one  year,  we  should  have  a  speedy 
fbnnatioD  of  these  thin  beds.     We  know  nothing,  however,  cer- 
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tain,  respecting  the  formation  of  ironstone ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  in  fresh  water,  as  it  occurs  in  fresh-water  strata 
in  the  regular  coal  formation,  and  in  the  coal  strata  of  the  ooUtos 
iu  Yorkshire,  and  among  the  clay  and  sandstone  strata  in  the 
irealds  of  Kent.  Few  geologists  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
formation  of  ironstone.  It  may  have  been  a  deposition  from 
chalybeate  waters,  or  was,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  decomposed 
vegetation,  as  bog  or  peat  iron  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Some  geologists  are  of  opinion,  that  coal  was  formed  from 
peat ;  but  the  fossil  vegetables  in  coal  strata,  and  in  the  coal  it- 
self, are  not  what  comix)se  the  peat  of  the  present  day.  How- 
ever, if  northern  latitudes  had  the  temjieratiire  of  tropical  cli- 
nates  during  the  geological  epoch  when  the  vegetables  flourished 
that  are  found  in  the  coal  strata,  the  peat  of  that  period  would 
partake  of  a  diflerent  character  from  recent  peat  beds,  and  might 
be  produced  by  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  large  terrestrial 
and  marsh  plants,  before  referred  to.  A  bed  of  modem  peat, 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  thirty 
years  ;  but  the  primitive  vegetation  of  the  world,  flourishing  and 
decaying  imder  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  a  moist  atmos- 
phere,  might  form  thick  beds  of  peat  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

It  is  truly  deserving  attention,  that  the  vegetable  fossils  found 
in  distant  parts  of  the  worid,  and  imder  very  different  latitudes, 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  in  European  coal-fields.  The 
plants  in  the  coal-fields  of  North  America,  and  even  the  speci- 
mens from  Greenland,  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  English  coal- 
fields ;  and  the  few  specimens  that  have  been  obtained  from  the 
tropical  regions  in  America,  from  New  Holland,  and  from  India, 
belong  to  the  same  families  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  coal 
strata  of  Europe.  Now,  if  we  admit  these  distant  beds  of  coal 
to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation,  we  must  admit  also,  that 
the  temi)erature  of  the  whole  globe  was,  at  that  epoch,  nearly 
the  same  in  very  different  latitudes  ;  or  were  we  to  suppose  that 
these  coal-fields  were  formed  in  dilferent  epochs,  we  must  still 
grant,  that  northern  latitudes  have  once  enjoyed  the  same  tempe- 
rature, as  countries  under  the  equator. 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that,  however  ancient  the  formation  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone may  have  been,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  minerals 
together,  both  destined  in  future  time  to  give  to  man  an  exten- 
sive empire  over  the  elements,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  his 
means  of  civilization  and  comfort,  carmot  fail  to  impress  the  re- 
flectint?  mind  with  evidence  of  prospective  designing  intelligence. 
The  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  true  mineral  coal  has 
^>een  admirably  elucidated  by  the  ex])erinients  of  Dr.  MacCul- 
loch  on  wood  in  different  states  of  bitmninization,  from  sub- 
merged wood,  to  peat,  brown  coal,  surturbrand,  and  lastly  to 
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jet,  in  whicli  the  traces  of  organization  are  nearly  destroyed. 
These  substances,  which  Iiave  been  only  subjected  lo  the  action 
of  water,  all  yield  bitumen  by  gentle  distillation ;  but  they  differ 
from  mineral  coal,  by  yielding  also  a  large  portion  of  acetic  acid, 
which  marks  the  remains  of  undecayed  vegetable  substances. 
Common  coal  has  fonnerly  been  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
charcoal  with  bittimeu;  but  as  bitumen  is  itself  a  combination 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  ]>.  MacCuUoch  says,  it  will  be  more 
pro[>er  to  consider  coal  as  a.  bitumen,  varying  in  its  composition 
from  the  faUesl  Newcastle  coal  to  the  driest  Kilkenny  coai,  and 
owing  its  compactness  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  formed,  the  changes  it  may  have  subsequently  under- 
gone, and  the  substances  intermixed  with  it.  The  power  of 
yielding  naphtha  by  distillation,  is  the  distinction  between  one 
end  of  the  scries  and  the  other.  The  last  link  (anthracite)  coih 
tains  only  carbon  ;  so  the  last  result  of  the  distillation  of  asphal- 
tum  is  also  carbon. 

To  convert  wood  coal  or  jet  into  true  coal,  some  further  pro- 
cess than  long  submersion  in  water  seems  necessary.  The  latter 
substance,  jet,  was  reduced  to  powder  by  Dr.  M.,  and  put  into  a 
gun-barrel,  and  covered  close  with  Stourbridge  clay ;  il  was  then 
exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  By  this  process,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  substance  having  all  the  external  characters  and 
chemical  properties  of  true  mineral  coal,  and  the  clay  was  con- 
verted into  coal  shale.  But  though,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  the  last  stage  of  the  formation  of  coal  requires  artificial 
fire,  yet  in  IJii?  frre.Tt  liihoratory  of  Nature,  veL^elnWc  fernientalion 
and  compression  may  evolve  sufficient  heat  for  the  ultimate  for- 
mation of  mineral  coal.  It  may,  however,  deserve  notice,  that 
most  great  repositories  of  coal  are  intersected  by  beds  and  dykes 
of  basalt,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin.* 

Pressure  and  time  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  de- 
struction of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  perfect  consolidation 
of  beds  of  coal,  as  is  proved  by  the  complete  consolidation  of 
loose  materials  left  in  coal  mines  when  the  supports  are  removed, 
and  the  upper  strata  sink  down.  In  a  few  years,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  former  operations  remains.  In  contemplating  natur^d  causes, 
we  are  too  apt  to  measure  their  power  by  the  results  of  artificial 
processes,  and  by  observations  continued  for  a  short  portion  of 
human  life.  The  substances  found  in  the  neglected  vessels  of 
the  chemist,  often  prove  to  us,  that  changes  in  the  physical  j«o- 
perties  of  bodies  are  effected  by  time,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imitate  in  common  experiments. 

"  Al  Meianer,  in  Hcsbp,  a  ibick  lied  of  wood  coid  or  lignilc  is  covered  bv  tn 
enormous  mflfs  of  bnsBll.  and  is  only  BeimmteJ  fiom  il  by  n  thin  Lod  ofilnj-.  Yho 
upper  pnrb  nf  iho  lignite  nre  converted  into  Dnlliracilc,  and  even  into  true  liitumi- 
noui  cQtt,  nliil«  ttie  lonw  parti  are  formed  of  earthy  and  fibrous  wood  coa). 
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The  great  regular  coal  formations  in  England  and  Wales,  gene- 
niUy  occur  resting  on  transition  limestone.    In  some  situations, 
Ifae  under  transition  rocks  are  wanting,  and  the  series  of  coal  strata 
test  on  granite,  with  the  intervention  of  a  thick  bed  of  conglom- 
erate. 

No  mineral  coal,  both  good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, has  ever  been  found,  either  in  the  primary  or  in  the  lower 
transition  rocks,  or  in  the  upper  secondary  or  the  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  oolite  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  two 
series  of  coal  strata  occur  on  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire, 
which  are  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  work^ ;  but 
the  coal  is  very  indiiSerent,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  lime  burn- 
ers. This  coal  formation  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. The  Kimmeridge  clay  in  the  oolites  also  contains  beds  of 
shale  imj^egnated  with  bitumen,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  a  coun- 
try where  coal  is  extremely  dear. 

The  wood  coal  of  Bovey  Heathfield  has  been  already  noticed. 
I  may  state  in  addition,  that  I  visited  the  mine  in  1815:  it  is 
iroiked  like  an  open  quarry ;  it  had  been  for  some  years  pre- 
▼iously  under  water,  but  was  then  laid  dry  by  pumps.     There 
are  several  irregular  beds  of  lignite  or  wood  coal,  alternating  with 
what  is  called  dead  coal,  which  is  less  inflammable,  and  resem- 
bles a  bituminous  shale ;  the  beds  wedge  out  narrow  as  they  de- 
scend.    Tlie  whole  mass  is  more  or  less  bituminized ;  but  the 
upper  part,  which  preserves  the  woody  structure  more  perfectly, 
seems  principally  composed  of  clay.     Sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
iron  occur  in  some  part  of  the  beds,  and  rounded  pieces  of  mal- 
tha.    Wood  coal  occurs  chiefly  in  diluvial  deposits.     Where 
wood  coal  is  covered  with  basalt,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance 
nearly  resembling  mineral  coal.     This  coal  occurs  in  Iceland,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  mcmy  basaltic  districts  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account  of  imperfect  coal  forma- 
tions, out  of  tiie  limits  of  the  regular  coal  formation,  I  would  di- 
rect the  attention  of  geologists  to  two  situations  in  which  coal  is 
found,  that  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  mine 
of  Entreveines,  situated  in  a  mountain  valley  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  lake  of  Annecy,  and  at  least  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed  of  coal  con- 
sists of  three  minor  beds,  separated  by  thin  seams  of  clay  vary- 
ing in  thickness,  yielding  about  four  feet  of  good  coal,  which  has 
the  character  and  firacture  of  mineral  coal ;  it  is  shining,  does  not 
soil  the  fingers,  and  is  highly  bituininous,  being  exclusively  used 
for  the  gas  lights  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy.  The  total  thick- 
ness of  tlie  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  strata,  which  compose  the 
coal  formaticHi  in  this  place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ; 
they  are  placed  between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dip  together 
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St  an  aiMjlfl  of  about  seventy  degrees.*  It  ia  worthy  of  obeetxa- 
tion,  tliat  the  limestone  beds  above  aiid  below  the  coal  formatioD, 
iiavu  tlie  hardncRs,  fracture,  trauslucency,  aod  appcamtcc  of  the 
Iraiisirion  limestone  at  Plymouth;  yet  in  anothur  pnrt  of  the 
mountain,  the  same  limestone  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  dark 
clay,  in  which  I  found  gryphites  jmd  belemniles.  clearly  indica- 
ting that  the  bed  was  analogous  to  our  lias  or  chinch  rlay :  and 
tlial  the  limeslone  associated  with  it,  norwithslanduig  its  mineral 
chHT.icIcr,  belonged  to  the  upjier  secondary  strata ;  and  heuc« 
that  the  coal,  in  geological  poaitioa,  agreed  with  the  imperfect 
coal  formations  in  the  EngUsli  oolites.  Here,  tbcii,  we  hare  a 
fiu'ther  proof  of  what  has  before  been  Btated,  that  in  the  calca- 
reous formations  of  the  Alps,  the  upper  secondary  strata  lose  the 
Boft  and  earthy  cliaraclcr  which  distinguish  the  ooliles  and  chalk 
in  Euglond,  and  are  converted  into  marble.  The  coal  also,  whicll 
is  very  imperfectly  formed  in  the  Kuglish  oolile,  has.  Ui  tiie 
same  limeslone  formation  in  the  Alje,  the  character  of  true  min- 
eral coal. 

A  still  more  remarlcabic  coal  formation  occurs  at  Alpnach,  neat 
the  lake  of  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  where  a  bed  of  coal  is  found 
at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  surface. 
Over  the  coal,  there  is  a  stratum  of  bituminous  limestone  cotttaii> 
ing  fiuviatile  shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  mammalia, 
particularly  the  teeth  of  a  species  of  mastodon.  The  specimeni 
■which  wore  shown  me  by  Professor  Mcissnor  of  Berne,  on  my 
return  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  made  me  regret  exceedingly  not 
having  visited  Alpnach.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  the 
bones  of  large  land  quadrupeds  in  the  stratum  over  the  coal,  the 
coal  approaches  in  character  nearly  to  mineral  coal,  and  the  strata 
of  micaceous  sandstone  and  shale  above  it,  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  in  our  Gnghsh  coal-fields,  Though,  from  the 
organic  remains,  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  coal  of  Alpnach 
among  the  tertiary  strata,  or  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  an  anoma- 
lous formation  hke  the  one  at  Stonesfield,  still  I  believe  the  true 
geological  position  of  the  coal  of  Alpnach  is  problematical ;  and 
it  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  some  English  geologist, 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  coal-fields  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  lignite  formations  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  geological  map,  and  the 
chapter  containing  an  outline  of  the  geology  of  England,  thai 
there  is  a  considerable  part  of  South  Britain  where  coal  has  not 
been  found.  Two  important  questions  may  be  asked ; — Do  the 
coal  strata  extend  under  the  parts  where  coal  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  ?    And  if  they  do  extend  beyond  theu'  present  known 

*  A  particular  (lcBcri|)tron  of  tliig  Bingular  coal  mine,  wilh  a  cut  illuatniiing  the 
ptMitkm  of  llw  bed*,  ii  pven  in  Vol.  I,  of  mj  "  Travela  in  the  Tarenuiw,"  &c. 
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lin^its, — ^what  practicable  means  can  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
coal  ?  Witii  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  is  well  ascertained  by 
boring,  that  the  coal  strata  do  in  some  places  extend  under  the 
magnesian  limestone,  by  which  they  are  immediately  covered  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties,  though  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  coal  terminated  before  it  reached  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, or  was  there  cut  off  by  a  fault.  In  a  considerable  part  of 
England,  the  coal-fields  are  immediately  covered  by  what  is  called 
the  red  marl,  or  new  red  sandstone ;  but  there  are  few  situations 
where  the  r^  marl  and  sandstone  have  been  sunk  through  for 
coal.  "  I  am,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  under  the  red 
marl  adjacent  to  the  coal  districts  in  my  native  county,  Notting- 
hamshire, the  regular  coal  strata  will  be  found ;  and  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  rock  salt  or  brine  springs  will 
be  found  in  the  red  marl  itself,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the 
county  where  beds  of  massive  gypsmn  occur.*  The  same  re- 
mark might  be  extended  to  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  districts 
adjoining  coal  strata  in  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Wai^ck- 
8hire."t  In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  advanced,  a  saline 
spring  has  in  consequence  been  discovered  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Nottingham ;  and  coal  has  been  lately  found  under  the 
red  marl  and  sandstone  on  the  south  side  of  Chamwood  Forest, 
where  it  had  not  before  been  suspected  to  exist.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  say,  that  no  search  of  this  kind  by  boring  should 
be  undertaken  by  any  one,  to  whom  the  expense,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  coal-fields  nearest  to 
the  estate  where  the  search  is  to  be  made,  should  be  well  known. 
If  the  strata  dip  towards  the  estate,  it  is  probable  the  coal  may 
extend  under  it :  if  they  dip  from  it,  the  search  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken. To  make  this  intelligible,  see  Plate  III,  fig.  3 ;  a^a^  a, 
are  a  series  of  coal  strata,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  called,  coal 
measures,  dipping  toward  the  side  b.  c,  c,  c,  are  strata  of  red  marl 
or  sandstone,  lying  unconformably  over  the  coal  strata.  Now, 
according  to  this  arrangement,  a  search  for  coal  might  be  success- 
ful, though  the  bed  might  be  at  too  great  a  depth  to  be  worked. 
Whereas  on  an  estate  at  d,  as  the  coal  strata  dip  from  it,  were  we 
to  bore  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  could  never  find  the  beds 
1,  2,  3,  4  If  the  estate  b  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  from 
a  known  coal-field,  the  strata  of  coal  may  bend  as  represented 
Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  and  crop  out  at  a,  before  they  reach  the  station 
6,  where  the  trial  is  made ;  and  if  the  outcrop  be  covered  by  the 
ted  sandstone,  tliis  caimot  be  known  but  by  trial. 


•  Third  edition,  1828. 

S  $?ince  iho  third  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  coal  has  been  found  under 
the  red  marl  and  sandstone  near  Manchester. 
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Rock  salt  or  hrino  springs  aro  most  likely  to  be  found  by  boring 
in  the  vicinity  of  massive  gyi«urn,  without  reganling  the  slraiifi- 
cation.  As  for  the  districts  where  the  upper  secondary  strata  of 
lias,  oolite,  and  chalk  occur,  all  search  for  the  regular  coal  strata 
must  there  be  fruitless ;  as  the  vast  thickness  of  tliese  calcareous 
formations  precludes  the  liope  of  success. 

Coal  mines,  it  ia  well  kuown,  are  subject  to  fatal  explosions  of 
what  is  called  the  fire-damp,  or  carbiiretted  hydrogen  gas.  This 
gas  appears  to  be  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
in  coal,  and  may  often  be  heard  issuing  from  the  fissures  in  coal 
beds  with  a  bubbling  noise,  as  it  forces  the  water  out  along  with 
it.  The  choke-damp,  as  it  is  called,  is  either  carbonic  acid  gas, 
(fixed  air,)  or  the  unrespirable  residue  of  air  left  after  explosions, 
when  all  the  oxygen  is  consnmed.     {See  Appendix.) 

The  regular  or  great  coal  formation  has  never  been  discovered 
at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  it 
generally  is  found  towards  the  feet  of  great  mountain  chains,  or 
in  the  va!Ie>-B  near  to  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  geology  of 
large  portions  of  the  globe  is  still  unknown  ;  but  it  appears  from 
,  those  parts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  coal  is  principally 
found  in  temperate  regions,  between  thirty  five  and  sixty  five  de- 
grees of  latitude.  In  Europe, — Great  Britain,  France,  Flanders, 
and  Germany,  (particulariy  Silesia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Thu- 
ringia,)  contain  large  coal  formations;  but  in  the  sosuhern  and 
more  northern  parts  of  Kurope,  coal  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In 
North  America,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  it  has  also  been  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania,  extending  westward  towards  Pittsburgh,  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles.  Coal  occurs  also  near  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri.  American  coal  is  said  to  be 
found  in  quartz  rock,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  merely  siliceous 
grit,  composed  of  nearly  pure  granular  silex,  such  as  abounds  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields.  The  coal,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  contains  little  bitumen,  and  hence  is 
called  anthracite,  but  it  is  not  the  tnie  anthracite  of  mineralt^ists, 
but  far  more  valuable  for  fuel.  The  discovery  of  tliis  immense 
repository  of  coal,  accompanied  with  ironstone,  must  prove  of  the 
highest  importance  to  a  nation  so  industrious,  intelligent,  and  en- 
terprising, as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.*  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pittsburgh,  I  am  informed,  that  the  strata  of  coal  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  that  in  one  situation,  the  same  stratum  of  coal 
forms  the  bed  of  a  river  for  several  miles.  Coal  has  been  discov- 
ered in  New  Holland.  The  only  great  coal  formations  in  Asia 
that  we  know  of  are  in  China,  where  coal  is  described  as  existing 


It  of  Ibo  Aatericoa  goal-Gelds  will  lie  given  in  the  Appendii. 
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in  large  quantities,  and  as  being  extensively  used  for  fuel  in  that 

vast  empire. 

As  France  will  probably  continue  to  be  for  many  centuries  our 
great  manufacturing  rival,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  arc  her 
resources,  for  the  supply  of  an  article  found  so  essential  to  almost 
all  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  late 
peace,  forty  seven  of  the  dejxirtments  contained  coal  districts,  and 
the  auiuial  consumption  was  stated  to  be  about  five  million  tons ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  rich  and  extensive  coal-field  extending 
from  Valenciennes  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  comprised  in  that  part  of 
Flanders,  which  was  separated  from  France  at  the  peace.  There 
are,  however,  extensive  coal  districts  in  the  northeastern,  the 
western,  the  middle,  and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  Two 
miles  from  Lyons  there  are  coal  mines.  The  coal  of  St.  Etienne 
and  the  ironstone  beds  accompanying  it,  about  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Lyons,  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  the  year 
1822,  when  1  passed  through  that  country,  many  English  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  iron  works,  which  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  France  possesses  every  ad- 
vantage, from  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  mineral  resources,  which 
a  great  manufacturing  nation  can  require. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  COAL  MINES   IN  ENGLAND 

WILL  BE  EXHAUSTED. 

Coal  was  known,  and  partially  used,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory. I  was  informed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that  stone  ham- 
mers and  stone  tools  were  found  in  some  of  the  old  workings  in  his  mines 
at  Ashby  Wolds ;  and  his  lordship  informed  me  also,  that  similar  stone 
tools  had  been  discovered  in  the  old  workings  in  the  coal  mines  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  these  coal  mines  were 
worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  use  of  metallic  tools  was  not 
general.  The  burning  of  coal  was  prohibited  in  London  in  the  year 
L308,  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  Edward  the  First.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  burning  of  coal  was  again  prohibited  in  London 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  lest  the  health  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  should  suffer  injury  during  their  abode  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
year  1(>13,  the  use  of  coal  had  become  so  general,  and  the  price  being 
then  very  high,  many  of  the  poor  arc  said  to  have  perished  for  want  of 
fuel.  At  the  present  day,  when  the  consumption  of  coal,  in  our  iron 
furnaces  and  manufactories,  and  for  domestic  use,  is  immense,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  beds  as  involving  the  destruction  of 
a  great  portion  of  our  private  comfort  and  national  prosperity.  Nor  is  the 
period  very  remote,  when  the  coal  districts,  which  at  present  supply  the 
metropolis  with  fuel,  will  cease  to  yield  any  more.  The  annual. quantity 
of  coal  shipped  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey, 
exceeded  three  million  tons.  A  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  one  ton ; 
and  the  number  of  tons  contained  in  a  bed  of  coal  one  square  mile  in  ex- 
tent, and  one  yard  in  thickness,  b  about  four  millions.     The  number  and 
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extent  of  all  the  principal  conl  beds  in  Norllmmlicrland  and  Durham  arc 
known ;  and  from  ihese  dnta  it  lia;;  been  caJcukled.  lliat  tlie  Coal  in  tbcso 
counties  will  last  360  yeara.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  liis  Sorvuy  of  Durham,  states, 
that  one  third  of  the  coal  being  already  got,  the  coal  districts  will  be 
CKhatiited  in  200  yearsi.  It  is  probable  lliai  many  beds  of  inrerior 
cool,  which  are  now  neglected,  may  in  future  be  worked ;  but  the  con- 
Bitmplion  of  coal  being  greatly  increased  since  Mr.  Bailey  published  his 
Survey  of  Durham,  we  may  admit  his  calculation  to  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  and  that  the  coal  of  Northumberliind  and  Durham  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  period  not  greatly  exceeding  200  years.  Dr.  Thoniami.in 
the  Annals  of  Philopophy,  has  calculated  that  the  coal  of  these  districls, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  will  last  1000  years;  but  his  calcola- 
tions  are  founded  on  data  monifeatly  erroneous,  and  at  variance  with  his 
own  Btatemenis :  for  he  assumes  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  to  be 
only  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  the  waste  to  be  one 
third  more, — making  three  million  seven  hundred  ihouaand  Ions,  equal  to 
as  many  square  yards ;  whereas  he  has  just  before  informed  us,  that  two 
million  chaldrons  of  coal,  of  two  tons  and  a  quarter  each  chaldron,  are 
exported,  making  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  beside  bland 
consumption,  and  waste  in  the  working.*  According  to  Mr.  Winch,  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually  froni 
these  districts;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  and  tlic  waste  in  the  niincs,  it  will  make  the  total  yearly  desliuc- 
tion  of  coal  nearly  double  the  iguaiility  assigned  by  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr. 
Thomson  has  also  greatly  overrated  the  quantity  of  the  coal  in  theae  dls- 
Uicts,  aBhe  has  calculated  the  extent  of  the  principal  beds  from  that  of  the 
lowest,  which  is  erroneous :  for  many  of  the  ptiucipnl  beds  crop  out,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  western  termination  of  the  coal-Mds.  With  due  al- 
lowance for  these  errors,  and  for  the  quantity  of  coal  already  worked  out, 
(which,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  about  one  third,)  the  1000  years  c^ 
Dr.  Thomson  will  not  greatly  exceed  the  period  assigned  by  Mr.  Bailey 
for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  coal  in  these  counties,  and  may  be  stated 
at  350  years. 

.  It  cannot  be  deemed  uninteresting  to  inquire,  wliat  are  the  repositories 
of  coal  that  can  supply  the  metropolis  and  the  southern  counties,  when  no 
more  ciin  be  obtained  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  only  coal-fields 
of  any  extent  on  the  eastern  side  of  England  between  London  and  Dur- 
ham, are  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  those  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Derbyshiie  coal-field  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  supply,  for  any 
long  period,  more  than  ia  required  for  home  consumptbn,  and  that  of  the 
adjacent  counties.  There  are  many  valuable  beds  of  coal  in  the  western 
part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  yet  unwrought ;  but  the 
time  is  not  very  distant,  when  they  must  be  put  in  requisition,  to  supply 
the  vast  demand  of  that  populous  manufacturing  county,  which  at  present 
consumes  nearly  all  the  produce  of  its  own  coal  mines.  In  the  midland 
counties,  Staffordshire  possesses  the  nearest  coal  district  to  the  meiropt^is, 
of  any  great  extent ;  but  such  is  the  immense  daily  consumption  of  coal 


'  The  wnBtR  untie  ront  iit  dm  T'Ii'h  mnmli  mny  lio  sUiT'l  nl  nni'  xiith  of  the  quin- 
Ihf  BoM,  anil  Ihiit  in  the  niiiio  nl  oii<-  tliinl.  Mi.  Holmes,  m  hl8  Treatii<c  on  Coal 
MincA,  Btaten  ilic  wmlc  of  sniiiil  rual  nl  tfic  pit's  mouih  lo  In  one  fourth  of  ihs 
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in  the  iron  furnaces  and  founderies,  that  it  is  generally  believed,  this  will 
be  the  first  of  our  own  coal-fields  that  will  be  exhausted.  The  thirty  feet 
bed  of  coal  in  Dudley  coal-field  is  of  limited  extent ;  and  in  the  present 
mode  of  working  it,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  coal  is  wasted  and  left 
in  the  mine. 

If  we  look  to  Whitehaven  or  Lancashire,  or  to  any  of  the  minor  coal- 
fields in  the  west  of  England,  we  can  derive  little  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  supply  London  and  the  southern  counties  with  coal,  after  the  im- 
port of  coal  fails  from  Northumberland  and  Durham.  We  may  thus  an- 
ticipate a  period  not  very  remote,  when  all  the  English  mines  of  coal  and 
ironstone  will  be  exhausted :  and  were  we  disposed  to  indulge  in  gloomy 
fbrebodings,  like  the  ingenious  authoress  of  the  **  Last  Man,"  we  might 
draw  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  starving  and  declining  population,  and 
describe  some  manufacturing  patriarch,  like  the  late  venerable  Richard 
Reynolds,  travelling  to  see  Hie  last  expiring  English  furnace,  before  he 
emigrated  to  distant  regions.* 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol 
Channel,  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which  are 
yet  nearly  unwrought.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  present  chapter,  that 
this  coal-field  extends  over  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  and  that 
tliere  are  twenty  three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  average  thickness 
of  which  is  ninety  five  feet,  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre  is 
100,000  tons,  or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from  this  we  de- 
duct one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds,  we 
shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile. 
Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  firom  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  consumption 
of  coal  in  England,  each  square  mile  of  the  Welch  coal-field,  would  yield 
coal  for  two  years'  consumption  ;  and  as  there  are  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England 
with  fuel  for  two  thousand  years,  afler  all  our  English  coal  mines  are 
worked  out 

It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  is  not  at  present  burned  for  domestic  use ;  but  in 
proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  methods  of  burning  it  will 
assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from  entering 
apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  all  our 
manufacturing  processes. 

N.  B-  These  observations  are  chiefly  taken  from  one  of  the  author's 
geological  lectures,  which  he  has  occasionally  delivered  in  some  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  in  England  :  considering  the  great  national  im- 
portance of  our  coal  mines,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  excused  for  inserting 
them  in  the  present  volume. 

*  The  lato  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  so  distinguished  for  his  unbound- 
ed bencvolenrc,  was  thn  original  proprietor  of  the  great  iron  works  in  Colebrook 
Dale,  Shropshire.     Owing,  1  believe,  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  work- 
able bed.4  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  partly  to  the  superior  advantage  possessed  by 
Uie  iron  founilers  in  South  VV^ales,  the  works  of  Colebrook  Dale  were  finally  re- 
linquished, a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Reynolds.     With  a  natural  at- 
lathrnent  to  the  scenes  where  he  had  passed  his  early  years,  and  to  the  pursuits 
by  whi(*h  he  had  honorably  acipiirod  his  great  wealth,  he  travelled  from  Bristol 
into  8hrr>pshire,  to  be  present  when  tiic  last  of  his  furnaces  was  extinguished,  in  a 
valley  where  they  had  been  continually  burniDg  fur  more  than  half  a  century. 
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Since  tlie  above  observations  were  first  publtshe<i,  the  consumption  of 
coal  has  incrpased  to  im  almost  incredible  eiieiit,  paiticulaily  in  tbe  iron 
works.  From  5i  to  6  ions  of  coal  are  re()uircd  on  the  average  for  ibe 
production  of  one  ton  of  iron.  In  the  year  1P27,  the  amoiiat  of  iron 
produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  was  nearly  700,000  tons ;  thb  a 
about  three  rimes  the  quantity  made  in  1^06,  or  twenty  one  years  [ire- 
Tioui^ly.  The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  1B3G,  is  stated  in  llie  Mining 
Journal,  October  7,  1837,  to  be  idjout  1.000,000  Ions.  In  the  mamifko- 
ture  of  this  iron  into  pigs  and  bars,  6,000,000  tons  of  c«al  would  be  cos- 
tumed, which  is  a  greater  quanlily  than  the  coal  minea  of  Noithambet- 
land  and  Durbam  are  said  to  sopply  annually. 

In  the  report  of  the  commilteeof  the  House  of  Commons,  the  coosumfv 
tion  of  coal  iu  Great  Britain  in  ibe  year  1827,  is  slated  as  under  : 

Tou., 
Dcnnestic  consumption  and  smaller  maDufactures        -     15,00(1,000 
Production  of  pig  and  bar  iron  -  -  •      S/^iO.IHN) 

Cotton  manufacture  ....  tS()l),0U0 

Woollen,  linen,  and  silk  ....  500,000 

Copper  smelting  and  brass  manufacture  -  -  450,000 

Saltviorks 80(1,000 

Lime  works  ......  50U,0(K> 

Exports  to  Ireland      •  .  .  -  -  750,000 

Dikto  to  Cokinios,  foreign  parU  ...  (WO,(IOO 


22.700,000 


In  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  coal  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  cuOery  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  :  the 
amount  may  therefore  be  taken  as  considerably  under  the  quantity  cod- 
Bumed.  The  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces,  and  for 
Bieam  navigation,  and  steam  carriages,  will  probably  soon  raise  the  qaao- 
lily  of  coal  annually  consumed  to  30,000,000  tons  without  adding  to  this 
10,000,000  of  tons  for  coal  Icfl  and  wasted  in  the  mines.  A  better  idea 
of  the  consumption  of  coal  will  perhaps  be  formed  by  stating  the  quantity 
of  coal  burned  in  the  furnaces  of  one  house  only,  (Messrs.  Guest,  of  Myr- 
thyr  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire,)  which  is  970  tons  per  day,  or  300,000 
yearly  ;  the  amount  of  iron  produced  is  50,000  ions.  This  is  a  larger 
quantity  of  iron  than  was  made  by  all  the  furnaces  of  Great  Britain  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1760,  and  exceeds  the  quantity  of  iron  at  present  made 
in  Scotland,  which  in  1827  was  only  36,500  tons. 

Surely  when  such  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  required  for  domes- 
be  use  and  manufactures,  il  cannot  be  wise  to  encourage,  or  even  to  ad* 
mil,  the  export  of  coal  lo  foreign  parts.  The  coal  so  exported,  exclusire 
of  that  to  Ireland  and  the  Cktlonies,  is  about  500,000  tons  annually.  The 
duty  on  exported  coal  was  entirely  taken  off  in  1835,  to  satisfy  the  great 
landed  proprietors  in  the  north  of  England.  I  have  slated  in  the  prece- 
ding observations,  that  the  coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  would, 
at  the  presept  rate  of  consumplion,  be  exhausted  in  !I50  years.  An  agent 
of  one  of  the  norlhera  pn^ietors,  iu  his  cvidGDce  before  the  Hoasc  of 
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Commons,  extended  the  daratkm  of  the  northern  coal-fields  to  17S7  years^ 

estimiiiog  thai  there  remained  732  square  miles  of  ooal  in  Northumber^ 

land  and  Durham  ^till  unwrought,  and  that  the  average  thickness  of  the 

coal  is  twelve  feet    In  this  calculation  it  appears  to  have  been  assomed, 

that  each  w^kahle  bed  of  coal  extends  unaer  the  whole  coal-field,  baft 

DSDj  of  Uie  best  and  thickest  beds  of  coal,  crop  out  long  before  they 

leach  the  western  termination  of  the  coal  districts,  ot  are  cut  off  by  faults 

or  denudations.    Professor  Buckland,  in  his  evidcoice  on  this  subject,  e^ 

timnted  the  duration  of  the  coal,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumptkm,  to  be 

400  jears.    Professor  Sedgwick,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  coal 

strata  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  had  examined  persons  of 

great  experience,  gave  his  cminion  respecting  the  duration  of  the  coal  of 

these  counties  as  iSlows : —   I  am  myself  convinced,  that,  with  the  pres* 

ent  increased  and  increasing  demand  for  coal,  400  years  will  leave  little 

more  than  the  name  of  our  best  coal  seams ;"  and  be  further  adds,  "  our 

northern  coal-field  will  probaUy  be  in  the  wane  before  300  years  have 

clape^" 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  observations  on  the  exhaustkm  on  the  English 
eoal  mines,  in  the  former  editions,  I  suggested,  *'  that  improved  methods 
of  burning  coal  would  assuredly  be  discovered  to  economize  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  our  manufacturing  processes."    Thb  anticipation  seems 
now  to  be  realized  to  a  great  extent     It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Liverpod,  by  Mr.  Crane  of  the  Ynscedwin  iron 
works,  in  South  Wales,  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  culm,  or  dry  coal, 
of  the  great  South  Wales  coal  basin,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  one 
third  of  that  basin,  might  now  be  applied,  with  great  advantage,  to  the 
smelting  of  ironstone  or  ore,  without  coking.     It  had  formerly  been 
often  attempted  to  use  this  coal  in  the  iron  fiirnaces  but  without  success, 
because  it  would  not  coke,  and  was  also  difficult  to  ignite.     Mr.  Crane 
has  fortunately  discovered,  that  by  employing  what  is  called  the  hot  blast, 
or  a  current  of  air  at  a  high  temperature,  the  culm  burned  freely  in  the 
furnace,  and  answered  better  than  the  coke  from  bituminous  coal.     It 
also  produced  iron  of  a  superior  quality ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable 
and  impcHtant,  Mr.  Crane  had,  during  three  months,  obtained,  on  the 
average,  one  ton  of  iron  from  the  consumption  of  only  twenty  seven  cwt 
of  culm,  whereas  it  reauired  from  five  to  six  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  iron. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  valuable  paper,  read  at  the  same  meeting,  on  the 
effects  of  the  hot  «ind  cold  blast,  as  applied  to  the  iron  furnaces  of  Scot- 
land, stated  that,  by  introducing  the  hot  blast,  bituminous  coal  might  be 
used  without  coking,  and  that  a  ton  of  iron  could  be  produccni  by  two 
tons  nineteen  cwt.  of  coal,  which  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than  three 
tons  for  every  ton  of  iron  obtained.  If  the  use  of  Uie  hot  blast  is  found 
every  where  to  succeed,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  iron  furnaces  will 
be  reduced  one  half.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  this  reduc- 
tion  will  equal  the  increasing  demand  for  coal  for  steam  vessels  and  rail- 
road carriages,  and  the  various  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
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A   COAL   MINE   ON   AsnBY   WOLDB. 

The  followiog  section  was  given  me  by  Mr,  WooHhouse,  tlie  enginwr 
to  the  mines  of  (lie  Mar(]uis  of  llaBtings,  wholiad  carefully  injected  and 
measured  each  stratum,  when  the  shuii  was  sunk.  Tliis  mine  was  the 
deepest  that  had  then  (1812)  been  irorked  on  the  estate:  since  iliatdate 
a  deeper  mine  has  been  sunk  to  the  same  bed  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
An  account  of  this  coal-field  haa  been  recently  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hammott,  who  became  principal  agent  for  (he  Marquis  at  the  time  I  nu 
examining  the  property.  Mr.  M.  has  carefully  and  correctly  described 
the  particulars  of  this  coal-field,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  new  facta 
relating  to  it  have  been  discovered  eince  I  vns  there,  except  that  two 
lower  beds  of  workable  coal  have  been  found  under  the  main  coal. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  [be 
following  section,  is  the  Irequent  recnrreacc  of  »milar  beds  of  equal 
thickness  at  diiferent  depths.  If  ever  wo  arrive  at  just  conclusions  re- 
qiecting  the  origin  of  coal  and  ironstone,  it  must  be  by  an  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  relation  of  these 
strata  to  each  other  ;  an  investigation  hitherto  much  neglected  by  geol- 
c^isis. 
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The  aggregate  thickneM  of  the  etiata  above  the  main  coal  in  this  mine 
is  about  Iwo  hundreil  and  twenty  vnrds,  though  ftora  the  baain^aped 
form  of  U\c  l>i'(!)j,  llie  same  coal  risr^s  to  tlic  surl'acc  at  4bout  three  miles 
distant  Grmn  the  pit  At  the  Hastings  mine,  recently  opened,  the  main 
coal  is  tbre«  boDdred  and  thkty  yards  from  the  sur&ce;  *ai  <»  boring 
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ninety  six  feel  below  this,  two  other  beds  of  coal,  each  about  three  feet 
thick,  hnvc  been  (bund.  The  depth  of  the  lowest  bed  is  three  hundied 
and  seventy  two  yania,  though  id  tiie  centre  of  England,  it  ia  two  hun- 
dted  and  eighty  yanls  below  the  level  of  the  «ea,  as  ascertained  by  the 
levels  of  the  Oxford  canal,  which  passes  o»er  part  of  this  coal-tield.  In 
the  mine  of  which  the  above  tabular  section  is  given,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  distinct  strata,  coniprisioj;  ten  beds  of  coal,  and  twentj 
seama  of  ironstone  and  strata  containing  ironstone.  The  main  coal  ii 
&om  thirteen  to  fourteen  feel  in  thickness,  containing  twenty  seams  of 
coal  of  difiercnt  qualities.  The  lower  seven  scams  are  about  six  feet  in 
thickness ;  ibey  are  not  worked  at  piesent,  but  one  of  the  seams  ia  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  form  a  roof  whenever  tlie  coal  above  it  is  worked  out 
The  props  or  supports  of  the  present  roof  will  then  l)e  taken  away,  and 
the  whole  upper  strata  will  gradually  sink  down.  There  is  scarcely  any 
water  in  this  mine,  and  what  is  found  there  is  saline,  containing  comtDoa 
Ult  nearly  pure :  it  issues  from  tlie  fissures  in  the  coal  with  a  hissing 
noise,  being  accompanied  with  carburettod  hydrogen  (fire  damp.)  AB 
the  beds  of  coal  rest  upon  what  is  called  bind,  which  is  an  argillaceout 
■hale,  more  or  less  indurated,  soinetiines  colored  black  by  bitumen,  and 
sometimes  intermixed  with  sand  retsenihling  sandstone,  hut  generally  de- 
composing into  a  clayey  soil  (like  the  blue  and  black  binds)  on  exposure 
lo  the  atmosphere. 

The  recurrence  of  Irequent  alternalions  of  seams  of  ironstone  widi 
thin  beds  of  blue  bind,  each  alternation  preserving  the  same  thickne«, 
is  a  circumstance  well  deserving  attention,  as  it  indicates  a  periodical 
Biicccesion  of  causes  probably  dependent  on  the  seamns. 

There  are  a  few  beds  in  this  coal-field  cnllcd  niblii  or  rumiUif  h\  (he 
miners ;  they  consist  of  loose  materials  and  fragments,  which  indkaic 
that  they  were  transported  during  a  violent  and  agitated  condition  of  the 
water.  Most  of  the  other  beds  have  evidently  been  slowly  deposited  in  a 
rery  tranquil  state  of  a  lake  or  estuary. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  REMOVAL  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  OP  THE 
COAL  STRATA  R.'VIfED  BY  FAULTS  ABOVE  THE  SirRFACE  OF 
TiiF.  GROl'ND.  — PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THIS  REMARKABLE 
PHENOMENON.— (IN  FAULTS  AND  FISSCRES  BEYOND  THE  LIM- 
ITS OF  TlIK  COAL  Dli^TRICrs. 

The  strata,  or  measures,  as  they  are  called  by  coal  miners,  that 
compose  the  great  coal  formation,  present  to  our  notice  some  facts 
which  hare  not  hitherto  received  from  geologists  due  attention  ■, 
they  relate  to  inquiries  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  ancieut  his- 
tory of  the  crust  6f  our  planet. 

In  the  last  chapter,  a  brief  accoaut  was  given  of  the  faults  or 
breaks  that  occur  in  cod  strata,  and  often  throw  up  or  cast  down 
the  beds  of  coal  on  one  side  of  the  faiill,  many  hundred  feet  or 
yards  above  or  below  the  level  at  which  Ihey  are  found  on  the 
other  side.  This  displacement  of  the  coal  strata  by  faults  is  rep- 
resented in  Plate  IV,  fig.  2  F,  and  fig.  3  d. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  faults  in  coal 
strata  remains  lo  he  dcsLTibed. 

However  great  may  be  the  uprise  or  the  downcast  of  the  strata 
on  one  side  of  a  fault,  no  indication  of  any  disturbance  is  visible 
on  the  surface.  A  mass  of  upraised  strata  of  many  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  has  by  some  unknown  cause  been  carried  away,  and 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  fact  is  general,  and  though  it  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  the  most  surprising  geological  phenomenoo, 
yet  like  many  other  phenomena  in  nature  of  constant  occurrence, 
ii  has  scarcely  excited  attention.  I  propose  in  the  present  chap- 
ter lo  show,  that  a  fact  so  general  cannot  be  explained  except  by 
a  general  cause,  acting  under  the  some  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions in  the  different  coal-fields  at  Uie  period  or  periods  when  the 
strata  were  disturbed. 

No  doubt  similar  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  the  strata 
below  as  well  as  above!  the  great  coal  formation  ;  but  we  have 
lillle  accurate  knowledge  of  ihem  beyond  the  limits  of  mining 
operations.  I  shall  therefore  at  first  confine  my  inquiries  to  our 
known  coal-fields,  and  shall  afterwards  offer  some  observations 
on  the  tanks  and  fissures  that  extend  beyond  the  coal  formation, 
as  some  of  the  latter  have  evidently  modified  the  present  surface 
of  islands  and  continents ;  but  the  disturbance  produced  by  faults 
in  the  coal  strata,  is  no  where  visible  on  the  surface.  If  this  be, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  the  most  surprising  fact  that  geology  pre- 
sents; an  exposition  of  it,  and  of  its  probable  cause,  caimot  be 
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misfdaced  in  an^  elementfuy  work,  particularly  as  I  hold  it  to  be 

some  reproach  to  geologists,  that  the  subject  has  been  hitherto 

neglected  or  slurred  over.* 
The  precieding  cut  will  suffice  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 

disappearance  of  the  upraised  strata.     It  represents  the  section  of 
a  coal-field  several  miles  in  extent,  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, A,  B,  c,  B,  by  faults,  which  have  raised  the  strata  to  differ- 
ent  depths  from  the  surface.     In  the  part  of  the  field  a,  the  main 
bed  of  coal  x  is  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  various  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale,  No.  1,  2,  3,  ice. 
In  compartment  b,  the  same  bed  of  main  coal  x,  is  raised  to  with- 
in two  hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  strata  above  are  en- 
tirely wanting.     In  the  comparttnent  c,  the  main  coal  x,  is  seven 
liundred  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  strata  No.  2  is  found  again 
over  the  coal.     In  compartment  d,  the  main  coal  is  brought  within 
^wo  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
strata  No.  3  occurs.     In  the  compartment  b,  the  strata  have  been 
elevated  seven  hundred  feet,  and  we  might  expect  to  see  a  cor- 
:responding  elevation  of  the  ground  on  that  side  of  the  fault,  as 
i^presented  by  the  dotted  line  at  o  o,  and  that  the  whole  series 
of  strata  would  form  a  hill  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  whereas 
the  surface  of  the  ground  over  compartment  a  and  b,  presents  no 
indication  of  any  dislocation  or  upheaving  of  the  beds.     Over 
compartment  c,  representing  a  depression  of  coal  strata  five  huiH 
dred  feet  below  the  level  oi  the  same  strata  in  compartment  b, 
we  might  expect  to  meet  with  a  valley  or  depression  of  that 
depth  on  the  surface,  as  at  p  p,  but  the  surface  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  fault  is  on  the  same  level.     Again,  in  that  part  of  the  coal^ 
field  at  D,  the  strata  have  been  raised  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  the  main  coal  is  brought  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  the  siu-face  ;  but  here  sdso  no  change  of  level  takes  place  in 
the  present  outline  of  the  country. 

In  all  coal-fields  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  where  the 
strata  are  raised  or  depressed  by  faults,  whether  the  elevation  or 
depression  be  some  hundred  feet  or  yards,  the  surface  of  the 

*  Whatever  blame  may  attach  to  geologists  for  neglecting  or  passing  over  a  fact 

of  f^  much  importance  as  the  diuappearance  of  the  upraised  strata  in  coal  districts, 

I  am  Tvtuly  to  acknowledge,  that  a  full  portion  of  this  blame  attaches  to  myself 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  tne  fact,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  I  could 

not  bi-Iicvo  that  it  was  of  general  occurrence,  and  I  aflerwards  satisfied  myself, 

like  <»theni,  in  calling  the  removal  a  case  of  denudation.     In  the  fourth  edition  of 

this  work,  in  1*W,  1  stated,  tiiat  "the  upraised  strata  were  sometimes  removed." 

On  rrnding   Mr.  Mammott's  account  or  the  Ashby-de-la-Zonch  coal-field,  since 

puhlifihrd,  and  recollecting  m^  impressions  when  I  examined  the  same  coal-field 

with  him,  twenty  five  years  since,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  bow  inadequate  was 

the  caiiiv;  asMgned  by  Inm  for  the  removal  or  the  strata,  either  in  this  coal-field  or 

any  other  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this  led  me  to  investigate  the  subject  with  more 

attention.     Mr.  Mammott  supposes  that  water  has  flowed  violently  over  the  sur- 

f»r.4i  of  the  land,  and  carried  away  the  upraised  strata. 
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groanJ,  like  that  in  the  preceding  spction,  bears  do  correspon- 
dence with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  beds  tindemeaih, 

Kvory  rent  or  fissure  that  causes  a  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
Quay  be  called  a  fault :  but  fissures  filled  with  metallic  ores  and 
crysiallized  mineral  matter,  are  generally  denominated  veins. 
The  faults  that  intersect  coal-fields  are  somelimcs  filled  witii 
basalt,  and  arc  called  basaltic  dykes  ;  more  frequently  faults  are 
filled  with  clay,  sandstone,  sand,  and  fragmculs  of  stone.  In 
some  instances,  the  sides  of  faults  are  in  close  contact,  and  pre- 
sent smooth  polished  surfaces,  evidently  occasioned  by  ihe  fnc- 
tioii  of  the  ends  of  the  strata,  grinding  against  each  other,  at  the 
lime  when  they  were  fractured  and  displaced.  This  fact  indi- 
cates, that  the  iiphcavings  of  the  strata  near  such  a  fault  was 
effected  by  a  sudden  movement,  like  what  takes  place  during 
violent  earthquakes,  but  such  earth<inakes  on  land  ofttiu  leave 
permanent  cliffs  and  terraces,  as  proofs  of  the  violence  of  theii 
action. 

Faults  in  the  strata,  if  of  great  extent  or  depth,  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  an  expansive  force  from  beneath,  ojiening  a  jas- 
sage  for  aqueous  vapor,  or  some  elastic  gas,  or  for  ntelted  mineral 
matter,  which  has  immediately  flowed  iiito  the  fissure,  and  some- 
times poured  over  the  surface,  like  beds  of  lava  formed  at  present 
in  volcanic  districts.  The  faults,  filled  by  the  ejection  of  melted 
mineral  matter,  form  basaltic  or  trap  dykes,  which  will  be  mora 
fully  noticed  in  the  following  chapter.  Tlic  faults  containing 
clay,  or  sand,  or  fragments,  have  most  probably  been  filled  sooq 
after  they  were  ojiened,  by  the  descent  of  water  mixed  with  mud, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  stone,  for  I  consider  it  almost  certain,  that 
most  of  the  faults  in  coal  strata  were  0|)encd  when  the  strata 
were  submerged  under  the  ocean,  or  in  deep  lakes.  The  faults 
sometimes  cut  the  strata  in  the  line  of  dip,  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  line  of  beaiing;  (see  p.  47,)  and  fr&inently  in  lines  diagonal 
to  both  the  dip  and  bearing  of  the  strata,  crossing  tlie  coal-fields 
in  various  directions,  and  intersecting  each  other.  The  intersec- 
tion of  faults  in  a  coal-field,  has  been  not  unaptly  comiJared  by 
Mr,  Williams,  to  the  lines  and  intersections  pr»>diiced  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  lines  of  fracture  crossing  each  other 
at  different  angles.*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  a  practical  miner,  takes  no  notice  of  the  removal  of  the  up- 
raised strata  in  any  part  of  his  work.  Indeed,  he  has  fallen  into 
some  unaccountable  mistakes  respecting  faults,  for  he  says,  broad 
faults  seldom  occasion  much  disturbance  of  the  strata. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  valuable  Bridgewater  Treatise,  also  com- 
pares a  coal-field  intersected  by  dykes,  to  a  broken  sheet  of  ice, 
but  he  omits  the  extraordinary  fact — the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  upraised  strata. 

"  Williains-6  Mineral  Kingdom, 
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"  If  (says  he)  we  suppose  a  thick  sheet  of  ice  to  he  broken  into 
fragments  of  irregular  area,  and  these  fragments  again  united, 
after  receiving  a  slight  degree  of  irregular  inclination  to  the  plane 
of  the  original  sheet,  the  reufiited  fragments  of  ice  will  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  broken  masses  or  sheets  of  coal  measure 
we  are  describing.  The  intervening  portions  of  more  recent  ice, 
by  which  they  are  held  together,  represent  the  clay  and  rubbish 
that  fill  the  faults,  and  form  the  partition  walls  that  insulate  these 
adjacent  portions  of  strata,  which  were  originally  formed,  like 
the  sheet  of  ice,  in  one  continuous  plane."* 

A  broken  sheet  of  ice,  subsequently  united  by  fresh  ice  formed 
between  the  fractures,  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  direction 
of  the  faults  intersecting  coal  strata,  but  the  comparison  holds 
good  no  farther;  for  two  important  conditions  of  the  present 
coal-fields  are  left  unnoticed  in  this  comparison  :  first,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  upraised  portions  of  the  beds ;  and,  secondly,  the 
present  surface  of  a  coal-field  is  not  a  plane,  but  rises  into  hills, 
and  sinks  into  valleys,  which  bear  no  regular  conformity  to  the 
inclination  or  elevation  of  the  planes  of  the  coal  measures  under 
the  surface. 

M.  de  la  Beche  says,  "  the  line  of  faults  runs  in  the  direction 
of  valleys."  It  may  be  so  in  some  situations,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  in  the  coal  districts,  where  faults  have  been  most  accurately 
traced.  The  lines  of  fault  cross  in  all  directions,  running  through 
the  valleys  transversely,  and  cutting  through  the  hills  on  each 
side.  Faults  crossing  valleys,  and  the  rivers  that  run  through 
them,  if  filled  with  basalt,  often  form  fords  and  wears,  which 
rise  above  the  water,  the  basalt  being  harder  than  the  strata 
which  it  intersects. 

Besides  the  upheaving  of  the  strata  by  faults  vertically,  they 
sometimes  occasion  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  ground.  Sup- 
pose a  mass  of  basalt  some  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  to  be  sud- 
denly forced  through  the  strata  along  in  a  line  mnning  north  or 
south.  If  the  strata  in  such  cases  are  not  tilted  up,  they  must 
be  pushed  in  a  direction  east  or  west :  but  as  the  distant  ground 
offers  a  resistance  to  such  a  motion,  the  strata  must  either  be 
broken  in  a  zigzag  form,  or  be  bent  into  curves.  Instances  of  a 
zigzag  position  of  the  strata  are  sometimes  met  with  in  coal-fields. 
Li  the  transition  rocks,  the  beds  are  frequently  folded  into  deep 
curves  by  a  lateral  force,  which  has  been  opposed  by  the  resis- 
tance of  adjacent  rocks.  The  lateral  protmsion  of  rocks  some- 
times displaces  the  adjacent  beds  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
A  lateral  displacement  may  also  be  caused  by  a  sudden  explosion 
or  emption  of  subterranean  vapor,  which  may  form  vast  chasms 
that  may  be  afterwards  filled  with  sand  and  fragments,  by  de- 
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plain  the  zigzig  po»!  t  on  I  l!  e  coil  ^inl  D  ij  jwr  <^  ondary 
Btrata  of  chalk  aud  marl  aa  vl  hich  he  lionzontally  iipon  the  ztg 
zag  beds  show  that  the  upraised  port  on  of  the  co^  stnta  were 
removed,  before  the  beds  of  chalk  and  marl  were  deposited. 

Various  instances  of  the  overlapping  and  contortions  of  coal 
Btmin  from  lateral  compression,  occur  in  some  of  the  coal-fields 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  not,  however,  such  lateral  dis- 
placements or  their  causes,  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  My  object  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  geologist  to 
the  vertical  displacement,  or  upheaving  of  the  coal  stmta  by  faults, 
and  to  the  cause  which  has  removed  and  carried  away  the  up- 
heaved strain,  so  completely,  that  no  trace  or  vestige  of  them  is 
visible  on  the  surface.  This  fact  is  general,  if  not  universal ;  it 
is  admitted  by  Martin  in  his  account  of  the  great  coal  basin  in 
South  Wales  ;  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Mr.  Mammott  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  faults  in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal :  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Farey  in  his  account  of  the  Derbyshire  coal-fields, 
and  he  calls  this  disappearance  of  the  upraised  strata,  the  most 
surprising  geological  phenomenon.* 

'  Mr.  Fnroy,  after  deiwribin;  larious  cases  of  displacemrnt  of  tlio  slmta 
•dds,  "I  proceed  to  Doiicc  oneof  tFie  mosl  curioiuand  imporlom  phcnome 
the  earth  a  gurruce  prcsenla,  viz.  that  tliough  ilio  atrala  are,  aa  it  were,  t< 
lurnnd  aboiil  in  all  degrees  of  the  several  cases  aboVR  mentioned,  as  ni 
oolliem  in  particular  can  ledilV,  yet  thai  it  is  eitremcty  rare  tn  lind  a  1: 
or  comer  of  slraUf  Blanding  up  above  the  gcnorul  surface,  or  occasion ii 
picB  or  cliff." — Farey'a  Dcrhyihire,  123.  In  a  nole  lo  tlis  same  passant 
thnt  nher  n  cBreful  oiBminotiunof  the  numerous  cliffs  and  mural  preripic 
bTsliire,  and  other  rocky  districts,  he  finds  few,  if  anv  «f  tlieni.  "  an' 
faults,  but  ihe  matler  has  been  excavated  and  carriod  oS,  wl 
ley  or  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff." 
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I  know  of  no  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  where  the  upraised 
strata  in  a  ccKal-fieid  are  to  be  traced  on  the  surface;  and  an 
eminent  geologist,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  coal- 
fields in  the  western,  midland,  and  northern  districts,  informs 
me,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  case,  in  which  a  terrace, 
formed  by  the  upraising  of  the  coal,  can  be  seen ;  though  he 
thinks  he  has  heard  of  such  instances,  but  he  cannot  recollect 
where.*  This,  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  upraised  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fault,  in  coal-fields,  is  a  gen- 
eral fact ;  though  it  is  possible  that  some  exceptions  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

No  geologist,  that  I  know  of,  has  yet  oflfered  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  this  removal,  except  the  vague  supposition  of 
diluvial  currents,  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  very  ^mple  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  may  be  given  without  the  aid  of  any  hypothet- 
ical assumptions,  but  fomided  on  admitted  facts,  wtiich  have  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  regarded. 

The  principal  known  geological  facts  relating  to  the  coal  for- 
mation, and  the  legitimate  inductions  from  them,  may,  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  inquiry,  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  The  series  of  strata  in  England  and  Wales,  called  collect- 
ively the  great  ooal  formation,  commonly  rests  upon,  or  covers 
marine  strata,  chiefly  the  upper  transition  or  mountain  limestone. 

2.  The  coal  strata,  to  a  vast  depth,  contain  exclusively  the  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  or  of  fresh-water  j)lants  or  animals ;  heuce  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  such  strata  arc  of  fresh-water  fonnation, 
though  some  of  the  lower  beds  in  certain  districts  contain  occa- 
sionally an  intermixture  of  marine  shells. 

3.  The  coal  strata  apjxiar  generally  to  have  been  deposited  in 
tranquil  water;  a  few  beds  only  present  indications  of  having 
been  transported  from  a  distance  by  violent  currents. 

4.  The  coal  strata,  after  their  deposition  in  inland  lakes  or  es- 
tuaries, subsided  and  were  submerged  in  the  ocean,  and  were  cov- 
ered in  many  parts  by  marine  strata,  particularly  by  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

5.  The  faidts  that  dislocate  the  coal  strata,  were  in  some  instan- 
ces formed  before  the  deposition  of  the  upper  marine  strata :  other 
faults  were  formed  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  marine  strata;  but  in  both  cases  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
strata  were  beneath  the  sea,  when  the  dislocation  by  faults  took 
place. 
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6.  Al  a  latrr  jieriod,  the  coal  strata  and  the  upper  marine  lime- 
stone, by  which  they  arc  in  some  parts  covered,  were  raised  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea,  aiid  form  a  portion  of  the  present  land. 

The  first  of  these  [losilions  is  admitted  by  all  English  geolo- 
gists. The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  as  susceptible  of  proof, 
att  any  geological  inductions  from  acknowledged  facts.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  admit  of  direct  proof. 

Xh  confirmation  of  the  second  position,  if  the  constant  occu^ 
lence  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  organic  remains  exclusiveiy, 
through  a  series  of  strata  mors  than  fifteen  hiuidred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, be  not  admitted  as  evidence  of  a  fresh-water  formation,  we 
can  have  no  proof  of  the  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Wealdea 
beds,  oc  of  any  strata  in  the  Paris  basin  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  Yorksliire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields  there  are  proofs  of 
a  fresh-water  formation,  which  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  do 
not  afford.  Extensive  beds,  called  muscle  hind  occur  in  the  mid- 
dle of  those  coal-fields.  They  consist  of  dark  indurated  clay, 
filled  with  shells  of  fresh-water  muscles  (nnios,)  evidently  occu- 
pying the  native  bed  of  mud  or  clay,  in  which  the  muscles  lived 
and  died.  It  is  clear  that  these  shelts  are  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  have  not  been  drifted  from  a  distance,*  It  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  fresh-water 
formation ;  and  when  we  find  the  strata,  above  and  below  the 
muscle  bind,  filled  with  remains  of  terrestrial  or  marsh  plants  ex- 
clusively, the  fresh-water  origin  of  such  strata  is  also  abundandy 
manifest.  Tlioy  were,  it  is  highly  probable,  deposited  in  fresh- 
water lakes  or  estuaries,  surrounded  by  the  luxiuiant  vegetation 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  true  that  marine  shells  occur  in  some 
of  the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  fonnalion,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Shropshire.  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Durham 
coal-field  also  sometimes  alternate  with  limestone,  supposed  to  be 
marine  ;  in  such  cases  we  must  admit,  that  the  sea  had  occasional 
access  to  the  lake  or  estuary  in  which  the  coal  strata  were  depos- 
ited ;  but  the  upper  strata,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
contain  only  remains  of  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Nor  are  we  yet  certain,  whether  all  ihe  hmestooe  strata 
{klternating  with  the  lowest  coal  beds,  are  marine  or  fresh-water. 

The  limestone  below  the  coal  strata  at  Burdie  house  near  Ed- 
inburgh, supposed  to  be  marine,  is  now  stated  to  be  a  fresh-water 
formation,  affording  additional  proof,  that  the  coal  strata  above 
it,  containing  remains  of  land  plants,  are  fresh-water  formations. 

*  Tlic  bod  o(  niiisrle  liinil,  tlioiigti  cxtensivply  sprpucl.  rnn  mrcly  be  seen  in  tha 
coal  mines,  cxrcpl  wlii'ii  it  is  cut  lliniiigh  in  ninkin^  n  bIioII.  Jin  oiilcrop  is  apldom 
notiocnblr  on  \.\w.  surface,  as,  liko  otiicr  Ih'iIs  <i(  iniliirnlpd  ciny,  it  speedily  disinle- 
grnlGB  on  cxnonure  to  llie  ntnionphpre.  Tlicre  in  a  line  oiilcrcip  of  iliis  bed  on  iha 
aide  or  a  hill  wiulh  nf  llie  river  CaMcr,  iiiiiiodilc  to  .Shcnlry  liriilgc,  near  Dowsbu- 
ly,  in  the  Weal  ItiJiuj;  of  Vofkaliirc,  wtucli  1  eiamined  in  ltil4. 
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PeihapSy  by  farther  investigation,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
limestone  which  is  interstratified  with  the  lowest  beds  of  coal  in 
the  north  of  England,  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  fresh-water 
limestone. 

If  the  strata  of  the  great  coal  formation  were  deposited  in  lakes, 
the  earCace  of  these  lakes  must  have  generally  been  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
because  if  admitted,  it  affords  a  decisive  proof,  that  after  the  de- 
poution  of  the  coal  strata,  these  strata  and  the  circmnjaceiit  land 
gabsided,  and  became  deeply  submerged  under  the  ocean,  where 
they  remained,  until  they  were  covered,  with  the  thick  beds  of 
marine  limestone,  under  which  they  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
England.  If  we  could  prove  that  the  coal  strata  were  formed 
by  materials  drifted  from  the  land  into  the  sea,  the  necessity  for 
this  submergence  would  be  avoided ;  but  the  exclusive  remaius 
of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  plants  and  animals,  indicate  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  A  successive  series  of  extremely 
thin  strata  of  ironstone  and  clay,  often  contain  perfect  and  deli« 
cate  remains  of  plants  or  animals,  which  prove  that  thoy  were 
deposited  in  tranquil  water.  They  present  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  violent  trans- 
porting causes.  Indeed,  if  coal  itself  had  been  formed  of  the 
remains  of  marine  vegetation,  as  was  formerly  maintained,  we 
diould  have  no  need  of  admitting  that  coal  districts  had  under- 
gone any  subsequent  submersion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mass 
of  marine  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  Weymouth  bay  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  origin  of  a  coal  basin  very  well ;  and 
in  passing  over  it  in  the  year  1833,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  a  future  condition  of  our  planet,  this  vegeta- 
tion might  form  a  coal  stratum.  We  are  however  certain,  that 
our  {nresent  coal-fields  are  not  formed  of  marine,  but  of  terrestrial 
and  fresh-water  plants,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  gigan- 
tic vegetation  of  tropical  climates. 

That  the  stmta  of  the  coal  formation  have  been  submei^ed 
under  the  ocean  is  completely  established  by  the  occurrence  of 
marine  beds  over  many  of  our  coal-fields.  It  is  further  proved, 
that  the  faults  which  occur  in  coal-fields  are  of  different  ages : 
some  of  them  dislocated  the  coal  strata  before  the  marine  strata 
were  deposited  over  them,  for  the  faults  do  not  disturb  or  displace 
the  superincumbent  beds:  other  faults  are  of  a  more  recent  date, 
and  have  cut  tlurough  both  the  coal  strata  and  the  limestone  which 
covers  them. 

Plate  IV,  fig.  4,  may  serve  to  elucidate  what  luis  been  here  ad- 
vanced. Let  A  A  represent  a  section  of  a  i)ortion  of  a  coal-field, 
and  B  B  strata  of  marine  limestone,  covering  the  coal  strata  un- 
conformably ;  c  c  is  a  fault  which  has  elevated  the  strata  consid- 
erably on  the  side  of  the  fault  c  c.     It  may  be  observed,  that  this 


feult  does  iiiM  pcnclrate  or  cm  ihrongh  the  marine  limestone ;  it 
is  therRfoce  obvimis,  thai  the  fault  had  <listiTri>ed  Ihe  coal  strala, 
bdVira  the  strata  of  marine  limestone  were  (ieposiied,  and  that  Ibe 
Umftstone  waa  not  formed  over  the  cfal  strata,  iiolil  after  all  tfae 
biotten  ftiata  raised  above  e  p.  had  been  cntireif  removed ;  where- 
as the  fault  D  D  cuts  throiieh  both  the  coat  strata  and  the  Ume- 
Btone,  and  n'as  eridcntly  formed  after  the  latter  was  deposited. 
Tlic  dislocation  of  the  limestone  simta  with  those  of  the  coal,  by 
the  fault  D  D.  is  iiot  Kivesented  in  this  small  section. 

Praclic;^  miners,  as  well  as  goologisis,  have  generally  conieiiH 
plated  the  removal  of  th«  strata,  upraised  by  faults,  as  having 
token  place  from  the  |iresent  sntlace  of  the  taud :  and  have  re- 
garded the  strata  as  compoecd  of  liard  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shale :  and  have  overlooked  the  original  condition  of  these  strata, 
before  they  had  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  were 
indurated  Lv  droinnce  itii'J  iiri-v-iin>.  Id  llicir  original  state,  theae 
beds\v<-rr.:  ■  ■,,■■:■  ■■.!  i  !.■■  .1 -■■..I  ■  ;:■!  -:■:  .ii.irnd  with  wn- 
tcr,  ari'l  i; 

In  reference  to  this  in(t*>>i'y>  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  original  condition  of  the  strata  submerged  under  the 
ocean,  or  in  deep  lakes.  We  may  fonn  some  idea  what  tfait 
condition  was,  by  what  we  may  sometimes  observe  at  the  pte^ 
ent  day  in  beds  of  calcareous  tufa,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  liv- 
ers recently  laid  dry.  Such  beds  ollcn  yield  to  the  presBon-of 
the  finger,  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ihey  harden,  and 
form  building  stone.  Even  the  strala  of  sandstone,  in  deep  quar- 
ries, may  often  be  crumbled  within  the  hand ;  yet.  after  loiig  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  same  stone  yields  witJi  difficulty  to  the 
chisel  of  the  mason :  inciccd,  the  softening  jx)%ver  of  water  is 
somclinies  manifest  even  in  roclis  believed  to  be  of  igneous  ori- 
gin. I  was  informed,  when  in  Uoriuvall.  Ihai  iu-deep  quarries  of 
granite,  the  slonc,  when  first  raised,  was  easily  sawn  into  slabs,  a 
proixMty  which  it  soon  lost  when  removed  from  the  quarry. 

The  great  dilVercnce  in  the  softness  of  sandstone  in  its  native 
bod,  even  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
that  of  Ihe  same  stone  which  has  long  been  laid  dry,  is  well 
known;  but  the  dilierence  must  be  mncli  greater,  in  beds  of 
stone  that  had  never  been  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  such  beds, 
satnrated  with  moislnre,  could  present  lilllc  resistance  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  ocean,  when  they  were  suddenly  raised  above  the 
lower  submarine  groniid.  The  agilaiion  of  the  sea,  by  the  up- 
heaving of  a  Miiall  island  near  Saiitnrini,  canscd  such  an  immense 
swell,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  that  the  water  rose  forty 
five  feet,  and  wri-'oked  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  Grand 
SoiL'rmr  in  ilin  port  of  l.'aiidin.  An  account  of  the  violent  dis- 
Inrlianee  of  the  h<'a.  oil'  ihe  cuast  of  Chili,  by  an  upheaving  of 
the  ground  iu  IS-Jlj,  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 
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The  fissures  or  rents  that  intersect  coal  strata,  are  often  many 
miles  in  extent,  and  of  vast  width :  the  gaseous  and  aquedtis  va- 
por that  first  rushed  through  them,  must  have  occasioned  an  agi- 
tation of  the  ocean  inconceivably  intense ;  and  whether  the  land 
beneath  were  raised  several  hundred  feet  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few 
days,  the  violence  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  water  would 
sweep  away  the  soft  and  yielding  or  crumbling  upraised  beds  of 
the  coal  strata,  which  would  offer  less  resistance,  than  a  bank  of 
sand  or  gravel,  to  the  sudden  rush  of  water  from  the  breaking 
down  of  the  side  of  a  reservoir.  Other  forces  were  also  in  ac- 
tion. The  enormous  concussion  by  which  the  mass  was  driven 
upwards,  must  have  shattered  and  broken  the  beds,  when  they 
were  propelled  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  suddenly 
removed  from  the  lateral  support  of  the  beds  with  which  they 
had  been  continuous ;  the  force  of  gravity  would  further  tend  to 
level  the  upraised  mass,  and  combine  with  the  violent  agitation 
of  the  water  to  break  down  and  remove  the  yielding  materials  of 
irhich  it  was  composed,  and  spread  them  over  the  bed  of  the 
CKean.  The  effect  produced  by  the  sudden  upraising  of  the 
strata,  by  one  fault  only,  has  hitherto  been  considered ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  several  faults  in  the  same  coal-field  were 
simultaneously  opened ;  and  the  impetus  given  to  submarine  con- 
flicting currents,  driven  in  different  directions,  might  increase  the 
agitation  of  the  water  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  suilicient  to 
break  down  and  tear  away  even  the  hardest  rocks,  when  suddenly 
dissevered  from  their  native  beds. 

An  effect  so  extensive  as  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  broken 
and  upraised  strata,  in  all  our  coal  districts  ihat  have  been  hitherto 
examined,  could  not  be  caused  by  local  inundations  sweeping  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  ;  for  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  such 
inundations  select  for  their  theatre  of  action  all  the  coal  districts 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales?  Nor  will  a  general  deluge 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  upraised  3trata ;  because  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  strata  were  broken  and  raised  by  faults  at  dif- 
ferent and  remote  periods,  A  succession  of  general  deluges  would 
therefore  be  required ;  one,  for  instance,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  marine  limestone  that  covered  the  coal  strata  after  their  up- 
raised beds  had  been  removed,  and  another  deluge  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  away  the  strata  raised  by  faults  at  a  later  epoch, 
after  all  the  marine  beds  had  been  deposited. 

To  conclude, — The  disappearance  of  all  the  strata  u[Maised  by 
faults,  in  every  known  coal  district,  can  I  believe,  be  best  ex- 
plained by  admitting  the  causes  I  have  assigned — first,  the  soft 
and  yielding  condition  of  the  submerged  strata,  that  had  never 
heen  indurated  by  drainage ;  and,  secondly,  the  violent  action  of 
water  upon  them,  when  they  were  suddenly  broken  and  forced 
tipwards,  but  were  still  l^neath  the  siuface  of  the  ocean. 
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The  mountains  and  mountain  ranges,  that  occur  beyond  the 
hmils  of  the  coal  districts,  may  at  first  appear  to  oppose  what  hai 
been  stated  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  iipnuGcd  cool 
strata, — because  such  mountains  and  mountain  ranges  have,  in 
most  instances,  been  raised  from  beneath  the  ocean,  and  they  re- 
main, to  form  permanent  and  striking  objects  in  the  f^ysical 
features  of  islands  and  continents :  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vast  extent,  magnitude,  and  elevation  of  great  mountain 
ranges,  remove  tliem  from  the  condition  of  the  strata  upraised  by 
faults.  The  strata  of  the  great  coal  formation  seldom  attain  any 
very  great  elevation,  the  principal  coal  districts  being  situated  near 
the  feet  of  elevated  mountain  ranges ;  but  these  mountains,  whicli 
form  the  highest  portions  of  the  globe,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
hard  rocks  more  or  less  crystalline ;  they  therefore  o^red  a  gieata 
resistance  to  the  action  of  water,  than  the  coal  strata ;  and,  as 
they  are  many  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they 
became  removed  above  the  reach  of  its  agency.  But  the  great 
protection  of  mountain  ranges  or  masses,  I  believe,  consisted  in 
their  vast  magnitude  and  extent.  A  chain  of  mountains,  of  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  has  generally  a  breadtli  of  fifteen  cr 
twenty  miles.  A  transverse  section  of  the  chain,  when  fira  ri- 
sing under  the  sea,  woidd  form  the  low  segment  of  a  very  broad 
arcii,  from  which  the  water  would  gradui^ly  remove,  and  occft- 
eion  a  distant  swell  of  the  ocean,  altogether  unlike  the  agitatioo 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  fractures  and  uprising  of  smaller  pot- 
lions  of  the  surface,  which  were  probably  as  instantaneous,  aa 
the  I'ractuR'S  anil  dislocalinns  caused  by  carlh-iuakcs  on  land.* 

The  hills  of  the  central  range  that  runs  through  Derbyshire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  York^ire,  and  divides  the  eastern  and 
western  waters,  are  chieSy  composed  of  hard  gritstone  and  shale, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beds  nn  which  the  coed  strata  rest, 
at  some  distance  from  the  central  range.  The  average  height  of 
this  central  range  is  from  1200  to  ISOO  feet ;  its  breadth  from  12 
to  15  miles ;  and  its  length,  from  the  north  of  Derbyshire  to  Cra^ 
ven  in  Yorkshire,  70  miles.  As  the  gritstone  and  shale  contain 
abundant  vegetable  impressions,  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  strata, 
of  which  they  form  the  lowest  beds,  though  no  workable  seams 
of  coal  occur  in  them,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  Why  has  this  range 
of  hills  escaped  the  destruction  that  swept  away  the  upraised  c«d 
strata?     To  which  we  may  reply,  (as  before  stated,)  they  weie 

*  Tha  strata  l>einguphcave<l  on  one  side  oT  b  fiult  only,  nould,  ir  the  man  re- 
mained cnlire,  (like  Plate  1,  fig.  4,)  be  pncliculBrlr  cipoaed  to  the  force  of  the  agi- 
tated sea ;  whereaa,  had  tho  itrala  been  upheaved  on  botk  aides  of  ibe  ftult,  tber 
would  form  a  hill,  with  atraia  atopinir  in  opposite  directions  from  lbs  bult  tg  anti- 
clinal axis,  aa  at  Dudley  Castle  Hill.  (Plate  III,  fig.  4,  B.)  The  slopiDS  aides 
would  admit  ibe  water  lo  pass  ocor  them  with  little  resistance,  and  auca  bills 
uiigbt  remain,  when  the  strata  upiaised  by  faulla  were  entirely  removed. 
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proteeted  by  their  magnitude  and  breadth  :  they  form  a  very 
bfoad  sclent  of  .a  low  arch,  which  has  secmttd  them  from  the 
destructive  action  of  the  sea ;  though  it  is  probable  that  a  con- 
nderaUe  covering  of  the  outer  strata  have  in  some  parts  been- 
itni^iedo£ 


The  annexed  cut  represents  two  transverse  sections  af  this  cen- 
tal range.  In  the  lower  section,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the 
height  is  refiresented  as  much  greater  than  its  due  [Koportion  to 
the  breadth,  which  may  here  be  about  12  miles  from  b  to  b.  The 
n^eaving  cause,  whether  lava  or  vapor,  is  supposed  to  be  situated 
U  or  under  c  :  the  strata  over  it  are  raised  in  a  convex  form,  but 
are  not  dislocated  or  tilted  up,  as  they  are  by  faults.  By  the  exr 
pulsion  of  the  surface,  fissures  would  however  be  formed,  de- 
scending to  different  depths,  as  at  a  a.  These  fissures  afterwards 
might  be  widened  by  atmospheric  agency,  and  form  ravines  or 
vaileyB,  extending  from  a  to  Jhe  doited  line  d.  Such  ravines, 
formed  originally  by  fissures  from  the  surface,  will  be  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  chapter ;  and  it  can  in  some  instances  be  satisfacto- 
rily proved,  that  they  were  not  produced  by  faults,  or  by  rivers 
numing  Uirough  them.* 

In  the  upper  figure,  the  highest  part  of  the  transverse  section 
at  X  is  represented  nearer  the  due  proportion  to  the  width  b  b  ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  such  a  comparatively  low 
segment  of  an  arch,  when  slowly  and  gradually  raised  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  would  occasion  but  little  immediate  agitation  of 
the  water,  though  it  might  cause  a  swell  of  the  ocean  in  dJstaut 
parts.  Thus,  extensive  beds  of  soft  or  yielding  strata  might  be 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  without  suffering  much  de- 
nudation from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water.  In  this  manner, 
also,  lower  hills  and  masses  of  considerable  extent  and  breadth, 
composed  either  of  coal  strata  or  of  soft  calcareous  secondary 

■  Tbi«  aeelion  renresenU  better  the  structure  of  ■  mountain 
■cKiDlain  rsnge.  Thi!  mountain  called  Mosson,  neir  Malluc 
inrcj  uxi  tho  opening  between  A  and  the  dulted  tine  n  repri 
iweeo  tbe  High  Tor  and  HaMon.   The  Bubject  will  be  rcBumo 


isa,  thRO  that  ora 
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Strata,  like  chalk,  may  have  been  upheaved  with  littl«  deslnic- 
tioii  of  the  beds,  except  what  subsequently  took  place  from  at- 
mospheric agency- 

Whether  the  faults  that  intersect  the  secondary  strata,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coal  districts,  are  as  frequent  as  in  coal-fields,  nay 
be  doubted ;  these  strata  are  rarely  subjecled  to  the  exploration 
of  the  miner,  and  therefore  comparatively  few  faults  are  discov- 
ered. Some  faults  are  known  to  occur,  ajid  to  have  upraised  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  coal  disthcls. 
Where  faults  do  occur,  the  disappearance  of  the  upraised  strata  is 
I  believe  general ;  and  the  same  explanaUon  of  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance,  which  has  baen  applied  to  coal  districts,  will  apply 
in  this  case  also ;  as  the  beds  have  evidently  been  raised  from  the 
ocean,  luid  subjected  to  the  agitation  occaaioned  by  the  sudden 
breaking  and  elevation  of  the  grouud,  which  formed  at  that  pe- 
riod the  bed  of  the  sea.  As  the  secondary  strata  remain  to  be 
described,  farther  remarks  on  the  faults  and  denudations  which 
occur  in  thorn,  must  at  present  be  postponed.  One  circumstance, 
however,  it  will  be  proper  to  state.  As  the  existence  of  laults, 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  smfoce,  is  seldom  snbjected  to  the  proof 
of  mining  operations  beyond  Uic  range  of  the  mining  districts, 
groat  utistakes  have  often  been  made  by  introducing  faults,  to 
explain  difficulties,  which  tlio  observer  could  not  easily  explain 
without  thena.  On  one  side  of  a  fault,  a  lower  bed  may  be  raised 
up,  so  as  to  breast  agam^t  a  bed  much  higher  m  the  series ;  as  in 
the  following  figure  — On  the  side  b  the  bcik  1,  2,  3,  4,  are 
placed  111  Ibeir  natural  oider  ovtT  each  ollifr ,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  fault  *,  the  bed  4  is  elevated  and  brought  mto  the  immediate 
level  of  the  bed  1,  separated  only  by  the  mtervening  fault  f. 


The  l>eds  1  and  4  may,  however,  be  brought  nito  contact  at 
the  same  level,  without  the  intervention  of  any  fault  whatever. 
The  strata  thsil  cover  each  other  in  a  regular  order  of  succession, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  111  the  above  section,  are  not  always  found  together. 

Sometimes  the  intermediate  beds,  as  2,  3,  are  wauling,  and  the 
upper  bed  1  extends  beyond  the  under  ones,  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  lowest  bed  4,  as  represented  in  the  following  cut. 
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In  this  case  a  well,  or  excavation,  sunk  near  to  c,  on  the  side  of 
the  seetioa  b,  and  another  on  the  side  a,  would  show  an  upper 
and  lower  bed  brought  to  the  same  level ;  and  hence  the  occur- 
reoce  of  a  fault  at  c  might  erroneously  be  inferred,  which  had 
nised  the  bed  4  into  contact  with  the  bed  1.  Such  instances 
have  not  unfrequently  Induced  geologists  to  interpolate  faults, 
vhere,  in  reaUty,  they  did  not  occur. 


Thus,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  formation,  in- 
aead  of  resting  upon  the  beds  of  ooUte,  extends  beyond  them, 
and  covers  the  lower  Ibrmations  of  lias  or  red  marl.  Fortunately, 
in  this  case,  the  cliffs  on  the  coast  present  a  perfect  view  of  the 
tme  portion  of  the  strata,  and  show  that  the  contact  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  beds  is  occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  the  green 
nnd. 

Faults,  filled  with  basalt,  intersect  all  formations ;  and,  from 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  they  may  often  be  traced  on 
the  surface,  when  they  cut  through  secondary  strata,  and  thus  fur- 
nish certain  evidence  of  their  occurrence.  Faults,  filled  with 
clay  or  fragments,  that  have  produced  vast  dislocations,  often  pre- 
sent no  viable  proof  of  tlieii  existence,  except  what  can  be  dis- 
covered by  penetrating  the  surface.  When  geologists  of  great 
experience  and  tact  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  structure  of 
districts  in  which  faults  occur,  the  funds  of  scientific  societies 
cannot  be  better  expended,  than  by  allowing  such  observers  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  worldng  miners  to  sink  pits  and  cut  shafts 
through  the  supposed  faults,  thereby  to  ascertain  their  magnitude 
and  contents,  and  the  effects  they  have  produced  on  the  adjacent 
beds.  An  experienced  geologist  may  often  anticipate,  with  much 
IM-obabihly,  the  nature  and  quahty  of  a  lower  bed,  not  vbible  on 
the  surface,  but  he  cannot  in  all  cases  be  expected  to  "  see 
through  a  millstone  (or  any  other  bed  of  stone)  a  mile  thick ;" 
and  the  labors  of  working  miners,  well  directed  for  a  few  days, 
might  clear  up  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  speculation  or  conjecture. 

Faults,  where  their  occurrence  can  be  examined  and  fully  as- 
certained, are  manifestations  of  the  extraordinary  and  violent  ac- 
tion of  internal  causes,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  geologist ; 
they  alTord  him  as  certain  evidence  of  former  terrestrial  convul- 
^oiis,  as  if  he  saw  the  earth  opening  and  upheaving  before  his 
eyes- 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  UNCONFORMABLE  TRAP  KOCK3  AND  BASALTIC  DtliES. 

IHffsr^Di  Poailinn*  cf  Ttap  Rwki,  u  oTcrlying,  imbedded,  or  inleisectiog  Olba 
Rocks.— VsriRiie*  of  Trap  Rorks.— Porpliyry.  Porphyritic  Trap,  E<icnilr,  Gmn- 
ttaan,  Clinkitonp,  Boult,  Amygdaloid,  and  WBcko. — Pusa^  by  GradstioD  into 
CBcb  other,  nnd  into  VolFinicand  Gntnilic  Rock>. — Romirhahle  Ituuoce  of  tbii 
pDwuge  &t  Clirigliania  in  Nurwaj. — MounlaiiiB  of  Porplivritic  Trap  and  Clink- 
alone,  with  depp  Craters.— High  Blile,  Cumhciland  ;  Cader  Idri*,  Meiioneth- 
(hire-- Bowltie  DrkM;  EiKnl  of  ihe  Clavcland  fiualt  Dvhe.- Ba«liic  Djks 
at  Ihe  Clee  Hills,  m  Shropahire.— Go  inlerslralified  Buall.— Rcmulu  orPnii«- 
■or  Sedgwick,  on  Iha  Prolnision  af  Banalt  betvrseii  regulnr  Strata, — OacoIumnU' 
RaiifeB  of  BoibIi. — Orgnniu  REmnin*  i>nTelupod  in  Baaall. — Rcmittkable  B«d- 
dc  DiBlriela  in  F.urojie  and  Americ*. — Eipenmeou  on  BvMlt.— Theory  of  Wi'r- 
ner- — On  tbc  CondiiJoni  miuimi  lot  Iho  Coo'venion  of  Buid  Lava  into  compiti 


7^  class  of  rocks  about  lo  be  described  in  Ote  present  cJiapUr, 
are  extremely  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  lhe}j prcseiU  hitmeilh 
decided  itidicatioris  of  their  origin  and  nutde  of  fiirmaiion.  They 
not  only  "  reveal  the  secret  of  their  birth,"  but,  from  their  close  at- 
Uanceto  many  of  the  most  anHent  primary  rocks,  thoy  disclose  the 
operations  by  xehicha  largeporUon  of  the  earth's  surface  was  cim- 
aolidaled,  in  tin;  most  reim^le  geological  epochs.  Many  vfttie  trap 
rocks  are  so  similar  in  strtirtitrc nnd  cumposilion  to  thi-  proilurfg  nf 
active  volcanoes,  and  to  beds  of  lava  erupted  in  our  times,  tktB  lee 
may  be  said  to  see  ihe  very  cattse  in  operation,  by  which  they  were 
formed.  Many  of  the  trap  rocks  are  also  so  similar  in  structtire 
and  composition  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  primary  rocks,  thai 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  respecting  their  having  had  the  same  origin, 
though  ihcy  may  have  been  consolidated  under  different  degrees  of 
heat  or  pressure,  and  with  different  attendant  conditions.  The 
name  of  Trap  is  derived  from  the  Swedish  word  trappa,  a  stair, 
and  has  been  given  to  rocks  of  this  c/o.sa,  because  many  of  them 
divide  into  regular  forms  resembling  the  steps  of  stairs.  Whether 
the  term,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  well  chosen  as  a  generic  name, 
may  he  doubted  ;  but,  taken  metaphorically,  it  is  extremely  appro- 
priate, as  these  rocks  offer  a  series  of  gradations  or  steps,  over 
which  the  geologist  Tnay  safely  travel  in  his  speculations, ^^om  the 
lava  of  Etna,  to  the  granite  of  the  Alps. 


To  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  trap  rocks,  the  student 
should  first  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  their  position.  When  jainiary 
and  transition  rocks  form  distinct  beds,  they  are  generally  arran- 
ged conformably,  or,  in  other  words,  the  upper  beds  are  moulded 
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upcm  the  lower,  and  have  the  same  elevations  and  depressions^  at 
represented  I^ate  HI,  fig.  1.  » 

Trap  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  on  the  surface  in  over- 
l3ring,  unconformable  masses,  or  are  imbedded  in  other  rocks,  or 
intersect  them,  rising  like  a  wall,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of 
the  strata.  Such  walls  are  called  dykes.  Trap  rocks  that  are 
imbedded,  seldom  preserve  the  form  of  regular  strata  for  any  great 
extent,  but  are  extremely  variable  in  their  thickness;  in  many 
iDStanees  they  appear  to  have  been  laterally  protruded  between 
regular  strata.  These  different  positions  of  trap  rocks  are  rej»ne- 
sented  Plate  in,  fig.  2.  It  is  obvious  that  these  unconformable 
locks  were  formed  at  a^  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  rocks 
which  they  cover  or  intersect. 

As  the  mineral  composition  of  trap  rocks  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  rocks  whose  igneous  origin  is  now  undisputed,  we  can 
have  httle  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  overlying  masses  of 
trs^  have  been  poured  over  the  surface  of  the  conformable  rocks 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  like  streams  of  lava  from  recent  volcanoes ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  were  not  erupted  from  one  opening 
or  crater,  but  from  fissures  of  great  width  and  many 'miles  or 
leagues  in  extent,  and  that  they  were  generally  formed  under  the 
ocean.  I  say  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  this,  par- 
ticularly  as  such  rents  or  fissures,  filled  with  similar  matter  to  that 
of  the  overlying  unconformable  masses,  are  often  discovered  in 
their  vicinity. 

Trap  rocks,  however,  are  not  unfirequently  observed  imbedded 
between  strata  of  aqueous  formation :  here  their  origin  appears 
more  obscure.  In  many  of  these  instances  we  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, admit  that  these  trap  rocks  were  formed  by  submarine 
volcanoes,  which  have  poured  beds  of  lava  over  the  limestone  ; 
another  bed  of  limestone  may  have  been  subsequently  formed 
over  the  lava,  and  this  limestone  may  also  have  been  covered  by 
the  lava  of  a  later  eruption.  In  this  manner  the  alternation  of 
beds  of  basalt,  or  basaltic  amygdaloid,  with  limestone  in  Derby- 
^ire,  may  admit  of  a  probable  explanation.  See  Plate  IV,  fig. 
5,  e  e,  beds  of  trap  between  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  a  a. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Etna  there  are  several  beds  of  un- 
doubted lava  alternating  with  limestone,  as  will  be  more  fully 
stated  hereafter.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  basalt  or  trap 
has  evidently  been  protruded  between  the  strata,  after  the  period 
when  the  latter  were  deposited. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are 
certain  porphyritic  rocks  bearing  the  general  character  of  trap 
rocks,  which  are  associated  with  slate  rocks,  and  appear  to  pass 
by  gradation  into  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  been 
erapted  like  lava,  or  protruded  into  the  slate  :  they  have  probably 
been  softened,  by  subterranean  heat,  with  the  slate  in  situ;  but 
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from  difference  of  composition,  or  different  degrees  of  tempem- 
tiire,  these  beds  may  have  had  a  grealer  faciHly  in  acijuiring  a 
porphyrilic  texture,  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  [>a.ssage  of 
slate  into  porphyry  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

If  we  sufficiently  keep  in  view,  that  the  cnist  of  tlie  globe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  does  not  exceed,  in  coraparatire 
thickness,  that  of  a  wafer  to  an  artiScial  globe  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  now  or  has  in 
ancient  times  been  rent  or  pierced  through  by  active  voliranoes, 
and  thai  these  volcaiioes  are  not  tlie  seat  of  subterranean  fire,  bat 
mejely  its  chimneys,  we  shall  have  no  dilRculty  iii  admitting, 
that  extensive  ports  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  far  distant  Jrom  any 
present  volcanoes,  may  have  been  softened  by  internal  heat,  and 
the  more  fusible  beds  partly  crystallized  i»  situ,  luider  the  pressure 
of  the  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  overlying  fomintions  which  pass  by  grada- 
tion into  primary  rocks  (as  some  porphyries  allied  to  volcanic 
rocks  pass  into  granite,)  this  fact,  so  far  from  proving  that  the 
porphjTy  was  not  of  igneous  origin,  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the 
byjiothesis,  which  attributes  an  igneous  fotmation  to  granite  it- 
s(!lf*  It  is  granted  by  the  best  observers,  that  a  regular  grada- 
tion may  be  traced  between  granite  and  the  more  ancient  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  that  there  is  likewise  a  gradation  between  the 
products  of  ancient  and  recent  volcanoes,  of  which  we  shall  af- 
terwards treat  mon.i  ftilly. 

It  will  be  proper,  before  we  proceed,  to  state  the  mineral  cant- 
position  of  trap  rocks.  Felspar  and  hornblende,  see  Chap.  IH, 
constitute  the  principal  ingredients  of  trap ;  in  many  trap  rocks 
the  mineral  called  augite  is  intermixed  with  felspar :  indeed  horn- 
blende and  augite  resemble  each  other  in  chemical  composition, 
and  when  uncrystallized,  in  external  character  also,  and  are  now 
discovered  to  be  different  crystallizations  of  the  same  mineral. 
These  compounds  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  felspar  and 
augite,  chiedy  form  the  different  rocks  called  greenstone,  sienitic 
greenstone,  basalt,  clinkstone,  pitchstone,  wacke,  and  amygdaloid ; 

*  However  liif;))!^  and  Jiutty  dietlngulslicd  many  orihe  nnlurat  pliitoaophcn  in 
FrsDce  mav  b«,  il  cannot  be  denied  tlrat  they  adhere  more  closely  lo  theories  once 
formed,  and  have  a  greater  dread  of  Uiinking  for  thoimelvea,  than  the  philosophera 
of  other  counlriea.     In  confirmation  of  thia,  I  nliall  tmnslBlc  an  extract  ftotn  H. 


Bonnord'a  .^pfTfu  Gti-gni'ttiqiu  da  Ten 

wliich  he  evincea,  lesl  he  aliuuld  bo  con  ^  ,   . 

cherished  theoiieg,  "  Another  specie!  or  dillicully  should  prevent  every  prui 
man  [tsprit  tagt)  from  allcmpttng  to  explain  (he  (urmalinn  of  [liese  rocks  of  m. 
cbyte  by  any  hypolbesis  Ibimdcd  on  volcanic  action  ;  namely,  the  alarming;  eilcDt 
of  the  oonBe<(uence8  which  may  follow  such  on  cyilicalion,  rclnlivo  to  oilier  rock 
formations,  hitherto  regarded  as  having  a  very  diRcrcnt  origin."  With  great  re- 
sped  for  M,  Bonnard,  I  would  say,  Let  every  efpril  aage  yield  io  the  oviitcnco 
which  Nature  prcsenls,  and  leuve  consequences  and  ihcories  to  take  rare  of  them- 
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and  alao  trap  porjAjHry,  and  pitchstone  porjAyry.  All  these  rocks 
may  be  regarded  as  different  modes  and  combinations  of  felspar 
with  hornblende  or  augite,  differing  chiefly  in  their  internal  struc- 
ture. 

When  hornblende  and  felspar  are  intermixed,  and  have  a  grani- 
tic structure,  they  form  what  is  generally  called  greenstone ;  and 
if  the  felspar  be  red,  sienitic  greenstone.  When  hornblende  and 
felspar,  or  augite  and  felspar,  are  intimately  combined  and  finely 
granular,  they  form  basalt.  The  French  geologists  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  basalt  in  which  augite  prevails,  and  that 
which  is  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that  where  the  structure  is  finely  granular,  or  nearly  compact,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them. 

Basalt  has  a  greenish  or  brownish  black  color,  is  diflicult  to 
break,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness ;  it  will, 
however,  yield  to  the  point  of  a  knife.  On  examination  with  a 
lens,  even  the  more  compact  varieties  of  basalt  are  seen  to  be 
composed  of  minute  crystalline  grains ;  it  frequently  contains  yel- 
lowish grains  of  a  mineral  called  olivine ;  it  contains  also  grains  of 
iron  sand,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron. 
Basalt  is  fusible  into  a  black  glass,  and  is  magnetic.  The  iron 
which  it  contains  passes  into  a  further  state  of  oxygenation  when 
exposed  to  the  air:  hence  basaltic  rocks  are  generally  covered 
with  a  reddish  brown  incrustation.  Very  black  basalts  are  chiefly 
composed  of  augite. 

Soft  earthy  basalt,  intennixed  with  green  earth,  forms  the  rock 
called  wadce ;  it  has  frequently  a  greenish  color.  When  basalt 
or  wacke  contains  rounded  cavities,  filled  with  zeolites,  chalce- 
dony, or  calcareous  spar,  they  form  amygdaloid.*  When  the 
felspar  greatly  prevails,  and  the  texture  becomes  nearly  compact, 
basalt  passes  into  the  rock  called  phonolite  or  clinkstone,  from  its 
yielding  a  metallic  sound  when  struck :  the  prevailing  color  is 
gray  and  greenish  gray ;  it  is  fusible.  Clinkstone,  when  it  has  a 
more  earthy  texture,  passes  into  the  rock  called  by  English  geol- 
ogists claystone.  Clinkstone  often  contains  imbedded  crystals  of 
felspar,  and  then  becomes  a  trap  porphyry,  which  varies  in  color 
according  to  the  prevailing  ingredients  of  its  base.  Between  felspar 
porphyry  and  trap  porphyry  there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  trans- 
ition ;  in  the  former,  the  base  or  paste  is  felspar,  nearly  pure. 
Some  felspar  porphyries  pass  gradually  into  granite,  by  an  inter- 
mixture with  quartz  and  mica. 

Pitchstone  has  a  blackish  green,  or  a  nearly  black  color ;  it  is 
a  semivitreous  substance,  having  the  lustre  and  appearance  of 
pitch,  and  does  in  fact  contain  a  portion  of  bitumen ;  its  other 

*  The  names  Porphjrry  and  Amygdaloid  rather  represent  modes  than  substances, 
tnd  convey  no  precise  ideas,  unlesti  the  nature  of  the  base  be  specified. 
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constituent  larts  are  the  same  as  ihoec  of  basalt ;  it  approaches 
neajly  to  ihe  black  volcamc  glass  called  obsidian,  wliich  is  a  lava 
suddenly  refrigerated  and  ()erfeclly  vitrified.  Pitchstoue  and  ob- 
^idiau  are  sometimes  porjihyritic.  Hence  we  liave  on  the  ooe 
hand  a  series  of  rocks,  (varying  only  in  the  increase  of  felspar, 
Bud  state  of  induration,)  from  granular  basalt  to  cliokstonc  and 
claystone,  from  cliukstone  to  trap  jmrjihyry,  from  trap  poridiyry 
to  trachyte  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  from  felspar  porfjiyry,  with 
the  further  admixture  of  mica  and  quartz,  to  granitic  porphyry 
and  granite.  On  the  other  hand,  from  granitic  greenstone  there 
ia  a  transition  to  gicnite,  and  from  sienite  to  true  granite.  Again : 
in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvci^ue,  we  see  scoriaceous  lava  be- 
come more  compact,  and  at  length  pass  into  well  characterized 
black  basalt,  with  the  coUimnar  Btructurc,  In  other  situations, 
currents  of  lava  form  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass ;  and  between 
basalt,  phonoUte,  and  pitchstoue,  there  is  aa  ^juost  imperceptible 
gradation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  whole  family  of  trap  rocks  have 
on  the  one  hand  a  close  alliance  with  volcanic  rocks  ;  and  on  llie 
other,  with  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  porphjTy  and  granite. 

The  gradation  of  trap  rock,  having  in  some  jtarts  a  volcanic 
character,  into  true  granite,  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  Haua- 
nuum  and  Von  Bticli  as  distuiclly  observable,  and  well  marked, 
in  a  mountain  in  Christiania  in  Norway.  The  lower  rocks  are 
gneiss;  over  tliis  occurs  dark  slale ;  and  in  the  slate  are  several 
beds  of  blackish  limestone,  containing  trilobites,  and  also  ortho- 
ceratites  several  feet  in  length,  wilh  other  marine  organic  re- 
mains. In  some  parts,  a  bed  of  gritstone  or  greywacke  rests  on 
the  slate.  The  whole  of  these  beds  are  covered  by  an  enormous 
moss  of  porphyry,  varying  in  thickness  from  1600  to  2000  feet. 
The  porphyry  is  of  a  smoke  gray  color,  but  it  is  reddish  in  some 
parts ;  it  is  compact,  and  moderately  hard,  and  contains  largo 
crystals  of  white  felspar,  and  crystals  of  quartz,  epidote,  horn- 
blende, iron  pyrites,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  bed  the  porphyry  becomes  vesicular,  and  changes  into  an 
omygdaloidal  basalt,  containing  crystals  of  augite.  Near  the  sea, 
vast  dykes  of  this  porjihyry,  more  than  thirty  yards  in  width,  are 
seen  cutting  through  the  slate  ajid  beds  of  limestone.  In  another 
part  of  the  country,  at  Holmestrand,  the  same  mass  of  porphyry, 
covering  beds  of  sandstone,  is  seen  to  joss  in  the  lower  jMirt,  by 
almost  insensible  gradations,  into  a  hard  fine-grained  black  basalt, 
containing  brilliant  crystals  of  augite  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed,  the  jioqihyry  passes  into  a  sienite  of  singular  beauty,  con- 
taining crystals  of  zircon ;  and  above  this,  the  sienite  passes  into 
common  granite.  The  dykes  of  porphyry  cutting  through  the 
slate  rocks,  indicate  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  l>or]>hyry,  in  a 
maimer  not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  actiuaiiitcd  with 
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the  basaltic  dykes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  These 
dykes  were  cbubfless  the  fissures  through  which  this  vast  mass 
o(  porjiiyry  had  been  poured  out  over  the  slate  rocks,  though 
Messrs.  Hausmann  and  Von  Buch  describe  them  as  veins  de-^ 
scending  from  the  porphyry.  The  reader  may  form  a  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  position  of  this  porphyry  and  its  relation  to  the 
subjacent  rocks,  which  are  intersected  by  dykes  of  the  same  por- 
phyry, firom  Plate  III,  fig.  2,  a.  ' 

Had  M.  Von  Buch  seen  this  remarkable  mass  of  porphyry  at 
Ghnstiania,  after  his  visit  to  the  basaltic  districts  in  England,  he 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  at  once  recognized  the  agency  of 
subterranean  fire  in  its  formation.  I  saw  this  eminent  geologist 
soon  after  his  return  from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and 
if  1  recollect  distinctly  his  opinion  respecting  the  mountains  of 
porf^yritic  trap  and  cUnkstone  intermixed  with  slate  in  these 
counties,  it  was,  that  they  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  mountains  in  Auvergne,  and  that,  like 
them,  they  had  been  softened  in  situ,  cmd  elevated  by  subterra- 
nean heat  The  operation  of  igneous  agency  in  these  moun- 
tains is  much  less  evident  than  in  the  porphyry  of  Norway,  if  the 
description  given  of  it  be  correct.  The  only  porphyry  occurring 
in  unconformable  beds  that  I  have  seen  in  Cumberland  or  West- 
moreland, covers  part  of  a  mountain  of  coarse  slate,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  going  from  Kendal  to  the  granite  moun- 
tain of  Shap.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  bed  composed  of  red 
felspar,  which  has  an  earthy  texture,  and  contains  crystals  or 
grains  of  quartz  ;  it  is  what  the  French  would  denominate  a  red 
trachyte.  Considerable  fragments  of  the  same  rock  are  scattered 
in  the  adjacent  valleys,  proving  that  at  a  former  period,  this  por- 
phyry was  more  extensively  spread  over  that  district.  A  red 
porphyritic  felspar,  nearly  similar  in  composition  and  appearance, 
forms  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  Red  Pike  above  the  Lake  of 
Buttermere  in  Cumberland.  Closely  adjacent  to  Red  Pike,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  ridge,  is  the  mountain  called  High 
Stile.  Between  the  summits  of  these  mountains  is  a  deep  crater 
with  a  smedl  lake  or  tarn  at  the  bottom  of  it :  the  sides  of  this 
crater  are  very  steep ;  it  is  partly  surrounded  by  rude  columns  of 
clinkstone  on  one  side  ;  the  porphyritic  felspar  of  Red  Pike  forms 
the  other  side.  The  clinkstone  has  a  smooth  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  a  greenish  gray  color  ;  it  contains  small  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, and  is  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges  and  very  fusible  ;  it 
is  highly  sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  height  of 
High  Stile  is  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  depth  of 
the  crater  is  about  500  feet ;  the  side  nearest  the  lake  of  Butter- 
mere,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  entered,  is  partly  open.  Situated 
as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  very  narrow  steep  mountain  range,  that 
divides  the  valley  of  Buttermere  from  Ennerdale,  no  conceivable 
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operation  of  water  could  liave  scooped  out  the  crater,  and  the  bed 
of  the  lake  within  it. 

Though  the  rocks  which  surround  this  craler  are  closely  allied 
^  volcanic  rocks,  and  have  probably  lieen  subjected  to  the  agen- 
cy of  subterranean  lire,  yet  the  crater  is  not  conijiosed  of  lava  and 
scoria,  like  that  of  modem  volcanoes.  Cader  Idris,  ui  Mefio- 
nethshire,  is  similar  in  compodlioii  and  structure  to  High  Stile ; 
it  has  also  a  deep  crater,  with  a  small  lake  at  the  bottom.  The 
opinion  of  Von  Buch,  that  some  volcanic  mouutains  have  been 
uj^icaved  bodily  in  a  soUd  mass,  would,  if  admitted,  elucidate 
the  formation  of  these  mountains  :  the  craters  may  not  have 
ejected  lava,  but  may  have  served  for  vents  to  the  elastic  fluids 
oc  steam,  that,  combined  with  heat,  were  the  agents  by  which 
the  mountains  were  uplieaved  ;  or  we  may  suppose  the  craters  to 
be  formed  by  a  paitial  sinking  down  of  the  summits,  when  the 
mountains  were  still  softened  by  heat.  It  may,  however,  de- 
serve the  future  inquiry  of  geologists,  whether  the  red  felspathic 
trachyte  on  one  side  of  the  crater  of  High  Slile,  which  fonns 
Red  Piko,  and  extends  over  the  mountain,  may  not  once  bare 
flowed  as  lava. 

Many  mountains  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  com- 
posed of  porphyritic  trap,  passing  into  clinkstone.  In  a  deep  ra- 
vine of  Swarthfell  in  Cumberland,  opposite  the  seal  of  J.  Marshall, 
£sq.,  the  mountain,  which  is  here  composed  of  clinkstone,  pre- 
sent,* (he  coliminar  biniclure  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  the  columns 
are  slightly  bent  and  inclined. 

Porphyry,  from  an  intermixture  with  hornblende,  frequently 
passes  into  sicnite  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  rock  gene- 
rally forms  the  upper  part  of  the  mass.  Porphyry  and  basalt,  in 
enormous  masses,  often  cover  the  primary  mountains  in  the  An- 
des.  According  to  Humboldt,  "  they  are  arranged  in  regtdar  co^ 
umns,  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  like  immense  castles 
lifted  into  the  sky."  Some  geologists  describe  four  formations  of 
porphyry;  but  this  division  is  purely  theoretical,  as  those  who 
admit  it,  agree  that  the  different  formations  of  porphyry  fre- 
quently pass  into  each  other ;  and,  from  the  evident  connection 
of  porphyry  and  basaltic  with  igneous  rocks,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  such  transitions  must  take  place.  Many  porphyritic  nwkB 
may  be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than  basaltic  rocks,  as  porphyry 
frequently  occurs  intermixed  with,  or  covering  transition  rocks, 
and  basalt  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  secondary 
strata.  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  porphy- 
ry of  the  Cheviot  Hills  has  produced  frequent  and  great  disloca- 
tions of  the  beds  in  its  vicinity.  We  have  few  instances  beside, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  England  or  Wales,  of  eruptions  of 
well  defined  porphyry  ;  they  are  not  miconimon  in  Scotland  and 
in  the  Alps.     We  sliall  proceed  to  describe  the  jJienomena  pre- 
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suited  by  trap  rocks,  of  which  there  are  numerous  striking  ex- 
amides  in  Great  Kitain  and  Ireland. 

In  describing  the  phenomena  presented  by  any  of  the  trap 
rocks,  we  describe  those  pecuhar  to  every  member  of  the  trap 
fiimily.  Were  it  allowed  to  express  a  geological  fact  in  familiar 
terms,  it  might  be  said,  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  give 
indications  of  a  fiery  character,  and  of  having  been  troublesome 
neighbors  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  disturbing  them,  and  even  chang- 
ing their  nature  when  they  are  closely  associated.  Beside  occur- 
ring in  overlying  unconformable  masses,  all  trap  rocks,  with  por- 
phyry, which  may  be  placed  at  their  head,  are  occasionally  found 
intersecting  other  rocks  like  vertical  walls.  It  has  been  before 
stated,  that  these  vertical  walls  are  called  dykes.  The  dykes  that 
intersect  coal  strata  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapters  ; 
other  phenomena  presented  by  basaltic  or  trap  rocks  and  dykes, 
which  indicate  their  igneous  origin,  remain  to  be  described. 

Trap  dykes  and  basaltic  dykes  are  generally  harder  than  the 
locks  that  they  intersect;  and  when  the  latter  are  partly  decom- 
posed, often  remain,  forming  vast  wdls  of  stone  that  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  walls  of  this  kind  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  running  along  the  coun- 
try several  miles.  Dykes  also  extend  into  the  sea,  and  form  reefs 
of  rocks ;  and  when  they  cross  the  beds  of  rivers,  they  form  fords, 
and  sometimes  hold  up  the  water  and  occasion  cascades,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  the  river  Tees.  In  the  interior 
of  North  America,  basaltic  walls  were  discovered  by  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  of  great  extent ;  the  walls  were  composed  of  columns 
of  basalt,  arranged  horizontally,  and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
artificial  constructions.  Where  basaltic  dykes  are  of  consider- 
able thickness,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  varies  in  different  parts  ; 
sometimes  the  inner  parts  are  harder,  and  sometimes  softer,  than 
the  outer,  the  substance  in  the  dyke  being  divided  by  seams  or 
partings.  This  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  Coaly  Hill,  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where  a  large  basalt,  or  whin  dyke,  cuts  through 
the  coal  strata,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  stone  being  hartl, 
is  quarried  for  the  roads  along  a  line  of  several  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  deep  trench  sufKcicntly  wide  to  admit  a  cart  road 
through  the  quarry,  between  the  sides  of  the  dyke. 

The  basalt  of  the  dyke  is  insersected  by  fissures,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  variously  shaped  masses.  In  one  part  of  the  dyke  it  ap- 
pears to  graduate  into  an  indurated  ferruginous  clay,  which  is  in 
some  places  divided  into  minute,  well  defined  pentagonal  prisms. 
The  dyke  had  charred  the  coal  on  each  side  of  it,  and  rendered 
it  soft  and  sooty ;  to  use  the  language  of  a  quarry  man,  who  was 
working  in  the  dyke  when  I  visited  the  place  in  1813,  "it  had 
burned  the  coal  wherever  it  had  touched  it."  The  same  dyke 
extends  from  the  sea  to  tlie  western  side  of  tlie  county  of  North- 
umberland ;  its  termination  in  that  direction  is  imknown. 


The  longest  mineral  dyke  that  has  been  traced  in  Engird 
may  be  called  llie  Cleveland  Basalt  Dyke  :  it  extends  from  the 
western  side  of  Durham  to  Barwick,  in  Yorkshire  ;  it  crosses  the 
river  Tees  at  this  place,  and  proceeds  in  a  waving  line  throagh 
the  Cleveland  Hills  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkslure,  to  the  sea 
between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  It  rises  to  the  suriace,  and 
is  quarried,  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  for  stone  to  lay  upon  the 
roads.  Prom  Barwick-on-lhe-Tees  it  may  be  traced,  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  near  the  villages  of  Slanton,  Newby,  Nunihorp, 
and  Ayton.  At  Laiigbatli-ridge  a  i|uarry  is  worked  in  it;  it 
pofises  south  of  tile  remarkable  hill  called  Roeeberry  Toppin, 
near  Slokesly,  and  from  thence  by  Lonsdale  to  Kitsdale;  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  in  the  above  track. 
From  Kildare  it  passes  to  Denbigh  Dale  end,  and  through  the 
village  of  Egton-bridge,  and  hence  over  Leace-ridge  through 
Gothland,  crossing  the  lunipike  road  from  Wbitby  to  Pickering 
near  the  seven  mile  stone,  at  a  place  called  Sillow  Cross,  on  a 
high  moor.  I  examined  il  a:  this  place,  where  it  is  quarried  for 
ihe  roads,  and  is  about  ten  yards  wide.  From  hence  it  may  be  ■ 
traced  to  Blea  Hill,  near  Harwood  I>ale,  in  a  line  towards  the 
sea,  near  which  it  is  covered  with  alluvial  soU ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  extends  into  the  Gennan  ocean.  It  is  a  dark 
greyish  brown  basalt,  wliich  ttirus  brown  on  cx|X)sure  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  is  the  principal  material  for  mending  the  roads  in 
the  district  called  Cleveland.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bird,  of 
Whitby,  for  an  account  of  the  situations  whore  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  surface.  He  has  traced  it  through  Yorkshire  and  Dor- 
ham  ;  in  the  latter  county  it  culs  through  the  coal  strata.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Trap  Dykes  of  York- 
shire and  Durham,  published  since  this  account  of  the  Cleveland 
Basalt  Dyke  was  originally  written,  says,  that  the  continuity  of 
this  dyke  with  others  west  of  the  Tees,  is  not  fully  ascertained : 
he  thinks  the  length  of  the  dyke  may  be  estimated  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles.  The  course  of  this  dyke  is  marked  in  the  geo- 
logical map  of  England,  Plate  IV.  By  consulting  the  large  maps 
of  England,  the  course  may  be  distinctly  traced :  drawing  a  line 
in  the  direction  from  Cockfield  in  the  coimty  of  Durham  to  Bar 
■wick-on-the-Tecs,  and  extending  the  line  east  and  west,  it  will 
pass  near  all  the  places  above  menlioned.  In  some  situations 
where  the  angle  in  which  this  dyke  cuts  the  strata  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  about  eighty  degrees. 

A  circumstance  attending  this  and  other  extensive  dykes, 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  regarded  by  geologists, 
completely  invalidates  the  theory,  that  dykes  were  originally 
open  fissures,  formed  by  ihe  drying  or  shrinking  in  of  the  rocks. 
This  dyke,  in  its  course,  inlersccls  very  dilferent  formations,  viz. 
the  transition  or  metalliferous  limestone,  the  coal  district,  and  the 


,  situated  to  the  west,  the  breadth  of  this  dyke  is  more  than 
y  yards ;  but  at  Sillow  Cross,  where  I  measured  it,  it  is 
dore  than  ten  y^rds :  this  dyke  must,  therefore,  become 
.38  it  descends.  It  must  also  have  been  filled  with  basalt 
5  time  of  its  formation,  otherwise  it  would  have  contained 
lous  fragments  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects. 
be  effects  of  this  basaltic  dyke  on  the  different  rocks  through 
1  it  passes,  are  truly  deserving  notice.  When  it  comes  in 
ct  with  Umestone,  the  limestone  is  often  found  granular  and 
iQine ;  a  fact,  the  geological  importance  of  which  will  be 
quently  adverted  to.  Where  it  crosses  the  coal  strata,  and 
s  in  contact  with  the  seams  of  coal,  the  substance  of  the 
8  for  several  feet  converted  into  soot.  At  a  greater  distance 
the  basalt,  the  coal  is  reduced  to  a  coke  or  cinder,  which 
I  without  smoke,  and  with  a  clear  and  durable  heat.  At  the 
ice  of  fifty  feet  from  the  dyke,  the  coal  is  found  in  its  nat- 
imaltered  state.  It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  the  roof 
idiately  over  the  coal  is  Hned  with  bright  crystals  of  sul- 
In  some  situations  in  the  saxmb  coimty,  the  shale,  in  con- 
t]^with  basaltic  dykes,  is  converted  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper, 
be  sandstone  is  changed  to  a  brick  color.  There  is  another 
basaltic  dyke  in  the  same  district,  which  crosses  the  west- 
ztremity  of  Durham  from  Allenheads  to  Burtreeford,  on  the 
Tees,  hence  called  the  Burtreeford  Dyke.  It  throws  down 
Aiata  on  the  west  side  of  it,  one  himdred  and  sixty  yards, 
rkes,  being  generally  impervious  to  water,  they  obstruct  its 
ge  along  the  porous  strata,  and  occasion  it  to  rise ;  hence  it 
fOltly  Iiappens,  that  numerous  springs  make  their  appearance 
r  Ithe  course  of  a  dvke,  bv  which  it  mav  be  detected,  when 


to  the  character  of  hnnistone,  and  ihe  gneiss  has  a  red  and  burnt 
itppeaiaiice,  approaching  in  its  imtiire  lo  porphyry.  It  is  proba- 
ble ibat  the  action  of  the  basalt  on  tlie  sides  of  (he  gneiss  rock 
had  softened  it,  and  rendered  it  more  hatile  to  disintegrate  than 
the  other  parts ;  for  the  sea  has  here  made  an  indentation  inland, 
forming  a  deep  narrow  ravine  or  bay,  with  a  lofty  wall  of  basalt 
ruruiing  through  it.  The  wall  of  basalt  completely  divides  the 
bay,  and  the  sea  enters  on  both  sides  of  the  basalt.  It  has  been 
before  observed,  that  when  basaltic  dykes  extend  info  the  sea, 
ttiey  form  reefs  of  rocks  and  small  islands.  These  basaltic  walls, 
■whether  rising  above  the  surface  of  ihe  ooimtry,  or  extending  into 
die  sea,  serve  to  mark  the  destruction  of  the  land ;  for  w^e  are  oep- 
tain  that  these  walls  of  mineral  matter,  were  at  one  period  sop- 
ported  on  each  side  by  rocks  or  strata  which  they  have  intersect- 
ed, but  wliicli  are  now  worn  away.  The  Clev-eland  basalt  dyke, 
it  has  been  stated,  cuts  tlirough  the  transition  limestone ;  the  cn«! 
strata,  and  the  upper  secondary  strata,  comprising  a  pari  of  tho 
oolite  fwmation. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  dykes  in  basaltic  districts,  gives  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  overlying  uncou- 
formable  trap  rocks,  have  been  erupted  through  these  dykes  in  a 
melted  state  like  lava,  and  have  been  poured  over  the  siu-lace  el 
theground. 

Tlicre  are,  however,  some  districts  in  which  basaltic  beds  oc- 
ctu,  where  no  connection  between  these  beds  and  basaltic  dykes 
have  yet  been  discovered;  probably  because  due  investigation 
had  never  taken  place.  "The  Titlerstone  Clee  hill  is  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Shropshire.  Its  sinnmii  is  covered  with  basalt, 
provincially  called  Jew-stone :  detached  blocks  of  basalt  are  scat- 
tered over  its  sides,  A  mass  of  basalt,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
thickness,  is  concealed  under  the  surface.  Around  the  hill  are 
several  small  coal-iields,  arranged  in  basin-shaped  concavities.  I 
visited  this  hill  in  1811.  The  existence  of  basaltic  blocks  and 
beds  in  such  an  elevated  situation,  remote  from  other  basaltic  dis- 
tricts, excited  my  surprise  ;  but  I  found,  from  the  evidence  of 
respectable  miners,  that  a  vast  fissure  or  dyke,  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  filled  with  basalt,  intersected  the  hill,  and 
cut  through  the  small  coal-fields.  It  rises  from  an  unknown 
depth:  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  coal,  it  has  injured 
its  quality,  and  reduced  it  to  a  sooty  state.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  that  this  basalt,  like  fluid  lava,  forced  a  passage  for 
its  eruption,  where  the  basaltic  dyke  at  present  rises  near  the 
surface." — Introduction  to  Geology,  1st  edit.  1813,  p.  124." 


*  Tlie  arcuiint  of  iIiIh  dyke,  given  in  the  flrtt  and  second  ediljuns,  having  liecii 
doubled  by  n  gnologial  wIjo  liail  iiintr  viailrd  llio  plaio,  il  was  oiuillud  in  iJic  tliird 
and  Tourth  editioua.    The  loading  facts  above  staled  have  since  been  ■alisftclarilr 


A  limHar  katanea  of  a  bed  of  baaah,  fonned  by  the  expansion 
of  a  dyk©,  is  descnbed  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  Transao- 
tiaoa  rf  the.  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  In  this  instance, 
bolh  the  dyke  and  its  expansion  are  exposed  to  view  in  a  atone 
9iairy.  "In  tbe  quarries  now  excavating  near  Bolam,  the  vei> 
beal  dyke  is  imusnally  contracted  in  its  dimensions ;  but,  on 
Raehtng  the  surface,  it  undergoes  a  great  lateral  extension,  es- 
pecially on  the  southwest  side,  so-thai  the  worksare  conducted, 
in «  perpendicular  face  of  columnar  trap,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet,  wide."  The  drawing  below,  (copied  from  that  of  Professor 
Sedgwick,)  will  give  a  distinct  idea  of  this  mode  of  formation. 
B  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  dyke  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Caeveland  basalt  dyke,  which  I  have  before  descnbed  The 
honioDtal  measures  through  which  it  passes  are  coal  measures. 


There  can  be  no  more  doubt  respecting  the  cap  or  expansion 
of  basalt  having  been  erupted  through  the  dyke,  than  there  cin 
be  of  the  origm  ot  a  bed  of  kvi,  w  hieh  may  be  traced  to  the 
mouth  of  an  adjacent  volcano. 

Beds  of  trap  or  basalt,  inters! ratified  with  other  rocks,  hafre 
givea  rise  to  tnuch  speculation  respecting  their  origin  :  that  such 
beds  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  coal  meaftires,  is  a  fact  welt  known 
to  minei^  in  the  north  of  England.  From  the  great  hardness  of 
tmp  beds,  (provincially  called  beds  of  whinstonc,)  they  increase 
the  dKGciiUy  and  expense  of  sinking  shafts.  These  interslrati- 
fied  masses  have  been  frequently  described  as  regular  measures 
or  strata.  There  is  a  thick  bed  of  trap  in  some  of  the  coal-fields 
in  Durham,  called  the  Great  Whinstone  Sill ;  the  word  Sill  be- 

•■unaincd,  ami  iho  orrurrenpe  of  tho  dvhR  hnvir!^  been  rliiimcd  ts  >  naw  dis- 
eoTerr,  the  author  wiu  advief  d  to  inlrndti'rn  his  original  dt^Kilplioii  in  the  preient 
tdiuon.  The  plale  which  kccooiiuiniea  it  ib  omitted,  but  the  secliun  of  >  huallic 
dvke  in  Cleroluid,  b;  rroreuor  Sedgwick,  (n)  ubove,)  will  euffiuiontly  repreMiHt 
m  iinKiare  and  eipunioB  of  ih«  bualtin  dyke  at  Ibe  CIm  HJIIt. 
22 
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ing  used  for  stratum  by  Mr.  Weslganh  Forster,  in  liis  section  rf 
these  strata,  jiublished  in  1809.  This  bed  or  mass  of  whinsloiie, 
though  described  by  Mr.  Forslcr  as  a  regular  stratum  with  ihe 
oeries  of  strata  iii  which  it  occurs,  is  admitted  to  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  twelve  to  sixty  yards.  It  is  found  at  a  great  de]>lh  in 
6ome  mines,  in  other  situations  it  rises  to  the  surface.  An  objec- 
tion has  been  suggested,  if  this  bed  be  of  igneous. origin,  in  what 
manner  did  it  become  interstratified  with  beds  that  are  evidently 
aqueous  depositions?  Those  who  first  raised  l his  objection  could 
scarcely  have  kept  in  mind,  that  every  bed  in  the  whole  seri« 
of  the  coal  measures  was  once  llie  upper  siu-face  of  the  solid 
ground,  whether  that  surface  wa£  covered  with  water,  or  was 
dry.  An  eruption  of  lava  might  therefore  flow  over  any  partic- 
ular bed  in  the  whole  series,  and  tliis  lava  might  beconie  covered 
by  Rubsenuent  aiiueous  depositions,  BiU  there  is  another  mode 
in  which  the  lava  might  be  introduced  among  the  strata  at  a 
later  period ;  it  might  be  protruded  laterally  between  them. 
That  such  lateral  protrusions  have  actually  taken  place  in  some 
instances,  is  proved  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch's  observations  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  trap  may  be  seen  forming  beds  between 
strata  of  sandstone,  then  suddenly  cutting  through  the  uppa 
strata  and  forming  other  beds  above.  Sec  Pliite  III,  fig.  3, 
where  strata  of  sandstone  are  intersected  vertically  by  a  dyke  of 
basalt,  and  laterally  by  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  bar 
salt.  Professor  Sedgwick  has  bestowed  much  labor  in  investiga- 
ting the  true  jKisition  of  llie  Great  Whinstonc  Sill,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  ditr>'reut  simta  in  its  vicinity,  and  has  given  a  very 
luminous  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  remarkable  phenom- 
ena which  it  presents,  jiroving  unanswerably  the  igneous  origin 
of  this  rock. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  valuable  paper,  to  at- 
tempt an  abridgment  of  the  detail  of  interesting  facts  and  aigu- 
ments  which  it  contains :  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
obser\alions.  The  whin  sill  is  not  a  regular  bed  interposed  be- 
lAveen  the  same  strata  in  different  parts  of  its  range,  but  it  cuts 
through  or  overlies  very  diiferent  strata.  It  has  had  an  extianM- 
dinary  effect  hi  converting  beds  of  slialc,  on  which  it  lies,  into 
a  porous  slag  ;  and  where  the  whin  silt  comes  in  contact  with 
limestone,  the  limestone  is  converted  into  a  dull  white  gtanulai 
and  crystalline  mass.     (Query,  Dolomite?) 

This  conversion  takes  place  not  only  in  tlie  subjacent  hme- 
stone,  but  sometimes  on  the  limestone  which  covers  the  whin 
sill, — a  fact  deserving  paiticular  attention,  as  it  indicates  that  the 
whui  sill  was  protruded  between  the  beds  of  limestone,  otherwise 
it  could  scarcely  have  produced  any  chemical  or  mechanical 
change  on  the  upper  bed  of  limestone.  In  some  parts,  beds  of 
limestone  are  seen  bent  upwards  and  imbedded  in  the  whin  sill : 
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indeed  Professor  Sedgwick  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  whin  siQ 
was  produced  by  a  lateral  injection  of  volcanic  matter,  in  a  state 
of  igneous  fusion. 

The  beds  of  trap  or  toadstone,  imbedded  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  Derbyshire,  were  supposed  by  Mr.  Whitehurst  to  have 
been  protruded  or  driven,  in  a  melted  state,  between  the  strata : 
this  opinion  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  n\etallic 
veins,  which  cut  through  the  limestone,  1,  2,  3,  do  not  pass 
into  the  toadstone,  (see  Plate  lY,  fig.  5,)  they  were  therefore  sup- 
posed to 'have  been  broken  through,  when  the  latter  beds  were 
protruded.     It  has,  however,  since  been  discovered,  that  the  veins 
do  often  pass  into  the  toadstone,  though  they  seldom  bear  ore  in 
this  rock ;  hence  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Whitehurst  was  deprived 
of  its  main  support     Subsequently,  Mr.  Farey,  in  his  survey  of 
Derbyshire,  misled  by  an  attachment  to  theory,  described  the  beds 
of  toadstone  as  regular  strata,  preserving  their  thickness  and  con- 
tinuity through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     This  is  by  no  means 
the  case ;  the  beds  of  toadstone  are  extremely  variable  in  their 
thickness  and  order  of  succession,  and  the  intermixture  of  green- 
earth,  toadstone,  and  limestone,  near  the  junction  of  toadstone 
with  the  limestone  beds,  certainly  favors  Mr.  Whitehurst's  origi- 
nal thec»y  of  protrusion ;  but  this  protrusion  took  place  before 
the  formation  of  metallic  veins,  and  might  be  the  cause  of  those 
fissures  in  which  the  veins  were  formed.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  more  regular  beds  of  toadstone  may  have  flowed 
as  lava.     Professor  Sedgwick  justly  observes,  "that  our  reluc- 
tance to  admit  the  theory  of  protrusion  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  any  powers  in  nature  adequate  to  produce  such  an 
eflect.     But  all  the  phenomena  of  Geology  show,  that  the  great 
disturbing  forces  by  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  modi- 
fied, acted  in  former  times  with  incomparably  more  energy  than 
they  do  at  present     Volcanic  forces  are  now  employed  in  lifting 
a  column  of  melted  lava  to  the  lip  of  a  crater.     The  same  kind  of 
forces,  acting  with  more  energy  and  through  a  wider  region,  may 
in  the  early  history  of  the  globe,  have  been  employed  in  lifting 
islands  and  even  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     Du- 
ring an  operation  like  this,  the  elastic  forces,  acting  from  below, 
may  often  have  driven  masses  of  fluid  lava  among  the  superin- 
cumbent strata ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  lava  woiJd  naturally  be 
propelled  through  those  portions  which  were  most  easily  penetra- 
ted— the  lateral  must,  at  every  point,  have  been  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical {wessure.     The  expansive  forces  may  not  at  any  point  have 
been  able  to  drive  a  column  of  lava  through  all  the  solid  unbro- 
ken beds,  but  the  lateral  forces  may  have  driven  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  between  the  partings  of  two  horizontal  beds ;  and  when  a 
penetration  of  this  kind  was  once  efiected,  the  lava  would  act  like 
a  wedge   to  mechanical  advantage,  and  rush  in  an  horizontal 
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stream  to  a  distance  pnipoTtianed  to  Uie  elastic  forces  which  vers 
in  action.'"* 

The  formation  of  basaltic  dykes  is  sufficiently  explained  hy 
what  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  Before  the  con- 
fined vapor  that  afterwards  issues  through  the  crater  finds  a  vent 
tliere,  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  is 
frequently  upheaved,  and  fissures  of  great  extent  are  made,  into 
which  melted  lava  is  sometimes  forced,  which,  on  cooUng,  forms 
a  wall  or  dyke,  in  every  respect  similar  to  a  basaltic  dyke.  Du- 
ring an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794,  a  rent  of  this  kind  was 
formed  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  moimtain,  2375  feet  in  length  and 
237  feet  in  breadth,  which  became  filled  with  compact  lava. 
Rents  or  fissures  of  some  miles  in  length  have  been  opened  on 
the  sides  of  Etna.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that 
most  basaltic  rocks  were  erupted  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean ; 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  circumstances  attending  their  refrige- 
ration, that  they  have  frequently  a  columnar  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  thick  beds  of  basalt,  divided  into  regular 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  cohunns,  and  disposed  m  ranges  of  vast 
extent  and  height,  could  not  fail  bj  arrest  the  attention  of  tbe 
most  careless  observer,  and  give  rise  to  speculations  respecting 
their  origin  and  formation.  Basaltic  columns  are  frequently  seea 
in  countries  that  are  the  seat  of  volcanic  fires,  but  they  occur  alsfl 
in  countries  very  remote  from  any  active  volcanoes.  The  theoriee 
respecting  their  formalion  will  be  subseijiiently  adverted  to. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  jHesent  more  magnificent  basaltic 
columnar  ranges  than  the  north  part  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
Hebrides :  probably  these  are  connected  imder  the  ocean,  and 
have  had  the  same  origin. 

The  Giant's  Causeway  constitutes  a  small  part  of  a  vast  ba- 
saltic range,  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  The  part  originally  called  the  Causeway,  is  a  range  of 
basaltic  cohimns,  projecling  from  the  base  of  a  steep  cliif,  some 
hundred  feet  into  the  sea ;  but  the  Giant's  Causeway  is  more 
generally  understood  to  comprise  all  the  lofty  ranges  of  columnar 
basalt,  extending  from  the  two  promontories  of  Bengore  and  Fair- 
head,  about  eight  miles.  The  cliffs  or  capes  consist  of  various 
ranges  of  pillars  and  horizontal  beds,  which  rise  from  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  five  hundred  feet.    From  their  elevation  and  ab- 

*ll  mny  he  proper  lo  mpnlion,llint  Mr.  William  Hiitlon,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  mainiains,  tlial  [he  great  W  orbnult  in  Nortbun- 
berlana,  called  the  whinBlone  aill,  was  dcposiluU  over  lln:  tiiiicslone  beds  on  niiich 
it  rcsia,  ami  not  protniiled  laicrnllv  liclwcun  tliom  :  (lioiigh  lie  iillowa  witli  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick,  tlial  the  bnsnliic  hridB  in  Teesdnle  were  protruded  in  th«  mannst 
before  described,  Mr.  Ilullon  adtnila,  lltal  in  some  inalances  llio  limestone  over 
the  basall  had  lufTered  tlie  uinie  efTucts  of  igneous  acliun  as  ilie  limcslono  below 
:.     ™.>._„  ;_.. ■  .u:_i.  _=._.  ......    .        evidoncc,  tliBt  llie  basallwas  pro- 
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reif  ocm^ipcnaoBj  and  fonn  a  {^  .of  natmal 
arolB>acttne,  in  which  the  regularity  ci  art  appears  united  with 
the  wild  grandtar  and  magnificence  of  nature.  Many  of  the 
cdnimis  at  Fairhead  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun-» 
dred  feet  in  height^  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  base,  along 
theahore,  i&a  Wild  waste  of  rocky  fragments,  that  have  fallen 
fiom  tlieclifl^ 

At  the  part  property  called  the  jCauseway,  the  columns  rarely 
eioeed  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  They  are 
sharply  defined,  and  the  columns  are  divided  into  blocks  or^pnsms 
of  one  foot  or  more  i&  length,  which  fit  neatly  into  eadi  other, 
like  a  ball  and  socket  The  basalt  is  close  grained,  but  the  up- 
per joint  of  each  prism  is  cellular.  The  columns  have  most  fre- 
ipently  five  or  »x  sides ;  some  have  seven  or  eight  sides,  and 
others  not  more  than  three. 

At  the  cliff,  called  the  Pleaskin,  the  two  upper  beds  of  columnar 
basalt  are  the  most  perfect.  The  uppermost,  at  the  height  of  400 
feel  above  the  sea,  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  amorphous  basalt,  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  bed  of  basalt  beneath,  con^sts  of  a 
legnlar  range  of  columns,  about  sixty  feet  in  height.  This  mag- 
nificent colonnade  rests  upon  an  irregular  bed  of  vesicular  basalt  ; 
below  this  is  a  range  of  sharply  defined  columns,  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  height-  This  range  rests  on  a  bed' of  red  ferrugin- 
009  clay  or  ochre,  from  which  the  cliff  slopes  to  the  sea,  for  the 
qnce  of  two  hundred  feet.  Though  only  two  complete  ranges 
of  pillars  are  visible  in  any  of  the  promontories,  yet  Dr.  Hamilton 
observes,  that  there  may  be  many  more  in  succession  at  various 
depths. 

The  columns  at  Fairhead  are  not  articulated  like  those  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  The  blocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
of  great  length,  and  are  fiat  at  their  extremities.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  these  basaltic  ranges  are  intersected  by  narrow  dykes  of 
basalt,  which  consist  of  basaltic  prisms,  lying  horizontally.  The 
basalt  of  Antrim,  appears  to  extend  along  the  coast,  and  inland 
about  forty  miles ;  it  is  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 

Basaltic  dykes,  of  great  magnitude  and  length,  range  east  and 
west  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  are  probably  connected 
with  the  basalt  of  Antrim.  The  basaltic  formation  extends  north- 
ward to  the  island  of  Rathlin,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
ranges  imder  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  basaltic  islands 
in  the  Hebrides. 

Ranges  of  columnar  basalt  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  Antrim.     In  some  parts  the  columns  rest  on  a  bed  of  lignite 

or  wood  coal,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  where  it  is  in 

contact  with  the  basalt.     Most  probably  the  coal  was  slibmerged 

under  the  ocean,  when  the  bed  of  basalt  covered  it.     Messrs. 

Buckland  and  Conybeare,  published  a  very  instructive  account  of 
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the  geology  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Transactions,  from  which  we  first  learned  the  true  cliaracter 
of  the  secondary  strata  (associated  with  the  basalt,)  which  are 
lias  and  chalk.  In  one  part,  a  dyke  of  basalt  passes  through  the 
chalk,  which  becomes  crystallized  on  each  side  of  the  dyke. 

The  basaltic  columns  of  the  Island  of  StaiTa  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  description;  but,  according  to  Dr.  MacCul- 
loch,  the  columns  which  form  the  lofty  promontory  called  the 
Sciiire  of  Egg,  another  of  the  Hebrides,  exceed  in  grandeur  and 
in  picturesque  eScct  those  of  Staffa:  they  are  formed  of  black 
jritchstone,  containing  crystals  of  glossy  felsjor.  "  The  fMomon- 
tory  rests  on  a  bed  of  compact  grey  hmestoue,  approaching  to  a 
stone  marl.  This  bed,  which  is  lliree  or  four  feet  thick,  rests  on 
a  still  lower  bed  of  hard  reddish  stone.  Masses  of  bituminized 
wood,  penetrated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  are  found  in  the  mari 
stratum,  not  at  all  flattened.  Portions  of  trunks  of  trees,  retain- 
ing their  original  shape,  but  petrified  (silicified.)  are  found  in  the 
same  stratum  ;  the  rifts  are  filled  with  chalcedony,  approaching 
in  as])ect  to  semi-opal.  The  columns  on  this  island  are  both  per- 
pendicular and  inclined,  and  some  of  them  are  bent  or  curved." 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  tendency  to 
a  colunmar  arrangement  in  the  basaltic  rocks  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  it  is  obscurely  developed  in  the  basalt  of  Arthur's  Seat 
near  Eklinburgh.  The  basalt  of  this  hill  appears  identical  with 
some  of  the  volcanic  mountains  I  examined  in  Auvergne,  paiicu- 
larly  near  the  summit  of  Montadoux,  a  mountain  near  Clermont. 

In  England  the  cohminar  structure  of  some  of  the  basaltic  and 
trap  rocks  is  observable  in  the  northern  comities,  particularly  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  and  at  Swarthfell  near  Ulswater.  In 
some  of  the  basaltic  hills  near  Dudley,  the  columnar  structure  is 
developed,  but  the  colurrms  are  not  separated  and  well  defined. 
Prismatic  blocks  of  sienite  are  scattered  over  a  hill  of  sienite 
called  Markfield  Knowl,  at  Chamwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire. 

Columns  of  porphyritic  trap  or  greenstone  occur  in  groups,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Cader  Idris  in  Merionethshire.  One  of  these 
columnar  groups  is  represented  Plate  V,  fig.  1 ;  the  outline  of  the 
columns  was  taken  with  a  camera  lucida  by  Henry  Stmtt,  Esq. 
of  Derby,  and  caimot  fail  to  be  correct ;  the  figure  is  introduced, 
to  show  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  columns. 

Rocks  of  trap  and  basalt,  both  in  solid  beds,  and  also  arranged 
in  columns  like  those  of  Staffa,  were  observed  by  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  also  in  the  interior;  the 
lower  parts  of  the  beds  and  columns  contained  scoriffi  and  slags, 
and  empty  cavities.  A  successive  range  of  beds  of  basalt  was 
also  observed  alternating  with  beds  of  tnfa,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  presented  the  same  appearance  of  the  action  of  fire. 
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Frub  tba  situation  of  these  rocks,  and  from  the  existence  of 
sulmianne  volcanoes  near  Iceland,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  conceiveis, 
thai  these  bed3  of  basalt  were  formed  under  the  sea  by  the  ejec- 
tion <^  lava,  which,  flowing  over  the  moist  submarine  ground, 
would  confine  a  portion  of  water  beneath  the  melted  mass  :  this 
water  would  be  converted  into  elastic  vapor,  or  steam,  which 
would  endeavor  to  expand :  but  where  the  superincumbent  pres- 
sure of  Ae  ocean,  or  the  tenacity  of  the  lava,  prevented  its  es- 
cape, it  would  be  compressed,  and  form  cavities,  or  air  bubles,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  melted  mass.  In  other  instances,  where  the 
fluidity  of  the  lava  permitted  the  steam  from  below  to  escape 
through  it,  the  mass  would  be  compact,  and  form  sohd  basalt,  or 
greenstone.  It  might  sometimes  happen,  that  water  would  be 
inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mass,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  some  basalt  rocks.  .  Thus,  according  to  the  difierent  circum- 
stances of  jHessure'  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  melted  mass,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  su{^x>ses  that 
porous  and  vesicular  lava,  or  compact  basalt,  might  be  formed 
firom  the  same  eruption ;  or  the  mass  might  be  porous  below,  and 
compact  above. 

As  Iceland  is  at  present  the  seat  of  active  volcanoes,  and  as 
submarine  volcanoes  are  forming  rocks  near  the  shores  of  that 
island,  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie's  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  various  appearances  in  the  basaltic  ranges  of 
that  island,  seems  highly  probable. 

In  Sicily,  the  connection  of  basaltic  with  volcanic  rocks,  has 
been  clearly  established  by  Ferrara,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy at  Catania. 

Beside  the  columnar  form  common  to  many  basaltic  rocks,  ba- 
salt sometimes  presents  a  globular  structure,  with  concentric  la- 
minae :  such  globular  masses  consist  of  hard  basalt,  and  are  often 
imbedded  in  softer  basalt  or  wacke. 

Wacke  or  earthy  basalt  is  frequently  cellular,  and  the  cavities 
are  generally  filled  with  nodules  of  agate,  or  with  zeolite  or  cal- 
careous spar.  The  agates  are  composed  of  concentric  layers,  and 
have  apparently  been  formed  by  siliceous  infiltration,  depositing 
successive  coats  within  each  other,  imtil  the  cavity  is  filled  up. 
Basaltic  rocks  of  this  kind  are  called  amygdaloids.  The  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  is  formed  of  basaltic  amygda- 
loid, containing  agate  nodules  in  great  abundance,  of  various  di- 
mensions and  beautifully  striped.  At  Woodford  Bridge,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, there  is  a  low  rock  of  amygdaloidal  wacke,  which  is 
much  intermixed  with  green  earth,  and  has,  in  some  parts,  a 
saponaceous  feel ;  the  agates  which  it  contains  are  decomposing, 
and  the  inner  concentric  layers  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  edges  of  folded  paper,  with  small  ih- 
terstices  between  each.  I  examined  this  singular  rock  in  1816 ; 
it  was  then  quarried  for  stone  to  mend  the  roads.    In  some  parta 
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of  iho  rocks  I  found  masses  of  wrulMle  of  ffliisiderabk  Bize,  en- 
veloped in  lli«  biisUlic  amygdaloid.  I  I'oond  also,  in  lliiji  rock, 
well  defined  groui*  of  (■reiiiiile,  whicli  was  not  iheii  known  to 
be  an  English  mineral :  it  has  since  been  discovered  in  thu  basait 
of  Stalfo^stiire. 

The  occiirreuce  of  organic  remains  envelo[)ed  iu  basalt,  of 
whicli  tbcru  urn  various  instances,  mny  admit  of  an  easy  explaua- 
lion,  if  wo  allow  that  bnsidt  has  once  flowed  like  lava  at  the  bob 
toni  of  the  ocean.  Modern  lavas,  often  envelop  bones  and  otiiei 
mibstaiices  that  tliey  meet  with  in  their  course. 

Having  before  described  die  phenomena  prcsenl^d  by  imbed- 
ded trap,  which  indicate  that,  in  some  iustjinccs,  it  has  been  pro- 
truded bittwecu  angular  etntta  Utcrully,  it  will  be  useful  to  cite  an 
instructive  exiunple  of  beds  of  trap  alienialing  with  Umeetone, 
by  successive  dc)>o&illon,  which  is  sUUod  by  Dr.  Daiibeny,  the 
present  chcinicrU  professor  at  Oxford,  in  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  (leology  of  Sicily.  The  facts  seera  clearly  to  ascertain,  that 
beds  of  oinygdaloidal  trap,  alternating  with  beds  of  Umestone, 
have,  in  that  island  at  least,  been  formed  by  successive  currents 
of  lava  flowing  over  the  bed  of  the  sc(i,  at  inle-rvals  of  time  » 
distant,  as  to  allow  the  deposition  or  fonnation  of  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, over  each  current  of  lava.  A  cansidemble  district  near 
Leiitini,  on  the  southern  side  of  Moiuit  Kina,  and  also  a  part  of 
the  ialand  near  Cajw  Passero,  are  comixjaed  of  alternating  beds  of 
lava,  with  tertiury  linicslone  abounding  wilh  organic  remains  of 
madreporites,  nummulites,  cerithea,  and  the  remaikable  fossil 
called  the  Hippm-ite.  Santa  Venera,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  is  capiied  with  cellular  lava ;  beneath  it  is  a 
bed  of  limestone  with  minute  shells ;  at  a  lower  level,  towards 
Lentini,  there  is  a  second  bed  of  volcanic  matter  similar  to  the 
first ;  and  two  other  similiu*  alternations  of  beds  of  limestone  and 
lava,  occur  still  lower  down.  Dr.  Daiibeny  says  that  the  cellular 
and  semivitreous  aspect  of  many  of  the  volcanic  beds  associated 
with  the  beds  of  limestone,  precludes  all  doubt  respecting  the 
manner  of  their  formation :  the  character  of  other  portions  pre- 
sent strong  analogies  to  rocks  of  the  trap  family ;  "  they  are  com- 
pact, and  have  a  stony  fracture  ;  they  contain  crystals  of  olivine, 
and  the  cavities  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar  or  zeolites,  like 
the  amygdaloids  of  more  ancient  strata.  In  some  of  the  beds,  a 
tendency  to  a  cohimnar  arrangement  is  discernible." 

Tliis  account  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  alfords  additional  proof  of  the 
close  connection  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  with  trap  rocks, — may 
we  not  add,  of  their  perfect  identity?  It  is  beside  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  alternation  of  the  beds  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  with 
beds  of  limestone  in  other  situations.  But  in  both  instances,  we 
must  admit,  that  the  beds  were  formed  under  the  ocean,  before 
the  present  islands  and  continents  had  emei^d  from  the  watery 
abyss.     With  respect  to  Etna,  the  aUematioo  of  lara  wid  lime- 
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stone  affi>rib  deGisnre  evidence;  that  thi^  mountain  was  ii]dieaved 
finotn  Che  ocean,  though  its  height  may  have  been  augmented  by 
eraptkfDBof  lava,  since  the  period  of  its  first  elevation. 

Having  described  the  principal  phenomena  attending  trap  rocks, 
whether  occurring  in  dykes,  in  unconformable  masses,  or  inter- 
stnUified  with  other  rocks,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  certain  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made,  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  ba- 
sdtic  rocks.  All  tirap  locks  are  fusible,  and  most  of  them  form  a 
Uackish  green  glass  after  melting :  hence  it  was  inferred,  that 
trap  rocks  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  for  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  been  rendered  vitreous.  Sir  James  Hall,  how- 
eweTj  reflecting  on  the  long  period  of  refrigeration  that  vast  masses 
of  melt^  rock  would  necessarily  require,  before  they  were  cooled 
to  the  common  temperature  of  the  earth;  was  induced  to  make 
experiments  on  lava  and  basalt ;  from  which  it  was  ascertained, 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  liquid  lava  were  suddenly  cooled,  it 
finned  a  black  glas3,  as  was  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  ba- 
sdt,  but  if  the  process  of  cooling  were  slow,  both  melted  lava  and 
basalt  became  stone.  When  the  glass  which  had  been  formed 
by  sudden  cooUng  was  melted  again,  and  sufiSered  to  cool  very 
gradually,  it  lost  its  vitreous  character,  and  was  converted  into  a 
Abstance  resembling  basalt. 

Mr.  Gregory  Watt  made  some  experiments  on  the  fusion  and 
vefrigeration  of  basalt,  in  one  of  his  father's  furnaces,  which 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  formatioa  of  the  globular 
and  columnar  structure  of  basaltic  rocks.     He  fused  seven  hun- 
dred, weight  of  the  Dudley  basalt  called  Rowley  ragg,  and  kept  it 
in  the  furnace  several  days  after  the  fire  was  reduced.     It  melted 
into  a  dark  colored  glass,  with  less  heat  than  was  necessary  to 
melt  the  same  quantity  of  pig  iron.     In  this  glass,  small  glo- 
bules were  formed,  which  afterwards  disappeared ;  and  as  the 
cooling  proceeded,  the  mass  was  changed  from  a  vitreous  to  a 
stony  substance:  other  globes  were  again  formed  within  the 
stony  mass,  which  continued  to  enlarge  until  their  sides  touched 
and  pressed  against  each  other,  by  which  pressure  the  globes 
formed  polygonal  prisms.     If  part  of  the  mass  were  cooled  before 
the  globular  structure  was  destroyed,  these  globes  were  harder 
than  the  surrounding  stone,  and  broke  in  concentric  layers.     In 
this  manner  the  balls  of  basalt  and  porphyry  which  fall  out  of  de- 
composing rocks  were  probably  formed ;  they  derived  their  supe- 
rior hardness  from  the  crystfidline  arrangement  of  the  particles, 
'when  in  a  melted  state.     When  these  globes  were  enlarged  by  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process,  they  might  press  on  each  other, 
and  form  prisms.     The  upper  prisms  pressing  by  their  weight 
upon  the  lower,  might  form  concavities  or  sockets,  into  which 
they  would  sink,  and  remain  joined  together  or  articulated.  Such 
is  frequently  the  structure  of  basaltic  columns. 
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Another  experiment,  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  on  Ihc  crysUdli- 
KEtion  of  cotnmou  limestone  by  heal,  and  its  com'ersioo  into 
marble,  tends  to  elucidate  the  effects  produced  by  basaltic  rocks, 
on  limestone  and  chalk  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Hutton  had  ad- 
vanced the  opinion,  that  beds  of  limestone  were  formed  of  ihe 
ehells  and  exuviro  of  marine  animals,  which  had  been  melted  by 
central  fire,  and  crystallized.  The  first  jiart  of  this  theory  re- 
Bpecting  the  entire  formation  of  calcareons  rocks  from  aiiimal  re- 
mains, it  is  uol  necessary  to  discuss  at  present  r  that  a  considen* 
ble  iioi-tion  of  many  limestone  rocks  were  so  formed,  carmot  be 
denied.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  this  Ihoory,  that  the  well 
known  action  of  fire  on  limestone  rocks  would  expel  the  fixed 
Bir,  and  render  them  soft  and  pulvendent.  To  this  objection  it 
was  replied,  that  as  the  action  of  central  heat  on  beds  of  marine 
sliells  took  place  under  tlie  oceaji,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
would  [ffevent  the  escape  of  the  fixed  air,  and  would  probably 
render  itie  calcareous  earth  more  fusible.  This  answer  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  hypothesis  for  some  time,  but  Sir  James  Hall 
detenniucd  to  try  its  validity  by  experiments.  Having  calciilar 
ted  the  resislance  which  a  column  of  water  fifteen  himdred  feet, 
or  any  given  depth,  would  j^resenl  to  the  escape  of  fixed  air,  he 
enclosed  a  quantity  of  powdered  clialk  in  a  gun  barrel,  and  con- 
fined it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  an  equal  degree  of  resis- 
tance. He  subjected  the  powdered  chalk  thus  confined  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  furnace  ;  after  some  time  it  was  drawn  out  and  cooled, 
and  was  found  converted  into  crystalline  limestone  or  tnarUe. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  chalk  enclosed  a  shell,  the  shell  had 
acquired  a  crystalline  texture,  without  losing  its  form.  Hence  in 
situations  where  chalk  or  earthy  limestone  are  found  to  have  a 
crystalline  texture,  when  in  contiguity  with  trap  rocks,  we  may 
infer,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  limestone  had 
been  fused  by  the  trap. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  facts  and  experiments  which  prove  the 
igneous  origin  of  trap  rocks,  would  afford  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  might  convince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer  ;  but  such  a 
recapitulation  is  needless,  as  in  many  situations  undoubted  cur- 
rents of  lava  pass  into  trap  rocks,  and  we  liave  ocular  demonstm- 
tion  of  the  fact. 

The  reason  why  geologists  were  so  long  opposed  to  the  igne- 
ous origin  of  basaltic  roclts,  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  ai- 
tachment  to  received  theories,  and  partly  by  the  reluctance  to 
admit  a  condition  of  our  planet,  so  remote  from  present  experi- 
ence. It  was  thought  an  ample  claim  on  our  credulity,  when  we 
were  required  to  believe,  that  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe 
had  been  for  ages  submerged  in  the  oce;ui,  without  requiring  the 
further  belief,  that  countries  now  remote  from  active  volcanoes, 
had  been  repeatedly  subject  to  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire. 


Y^^mlikfb^m  poiitioni  mmt  be  gnuiited,  if  we  rdrilt  allow  a  le* 
gitiaia<BindiiBlk«i  from  established  &cla> 

The  adveci^es  of  the  aqueous  origih  of  basaltic  rocks,  while 
they  advanced  theories,  which  made  claims  upon  our  faith,  equal- 
ly unsupported  by  present  experience,  failed  entirely  in  their  at- 
tempts to  exjdain  the  causes  of  existing  phenomena  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  theory  of  Werner  was  (or  some  time  zealously 
sopported,  and  particulariy  the  least  tenable  part  of  it, — the  for- 
nalion  of  basaltic  rocks  by  a  second  rising  of  the  ocean,  which 
donated  them  on  the  summits  of  elevated  mountains.^ — It  may 
be  proper  to  giVe  a  brief  account  of  this  part  of  the  Wemerian 
syBlem,  be£ne  it  entirely  sinks  into  oblivion. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Werner,  all  the  superficial  parts  of 
die  globe  were  once  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution,  from  which 
the  materials  were  at  first  separated  by  chemical  deposition  in  a 
arystalline  state,  and  formed  a  thick  mass  of  granite  round  the 
^obe.  Upon  granite  the  primary  rocks  were  successively  depos- 
ited, filming  layers  over  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion. 
Over  these  again  were  laid  the  transition  rocks ;  and  next,  the 
earthy  stratified  rocks.  Each  of  these  layers  was  supposed  to 
eneirde  the  globe,  or  to  be  an  universal  formation.  While  this 
was  going  on,  the  waters  were  gradually  retiring,  and  be- 
Uurbid ;  hence  the  materials  which  they  deposited  to  form 
the  upper  strata,  were  more  earthy  than  those  of  the  primary 
idcks ;  they  were  also  intermixed  with  fragments  of  the  rocks 
p»vioualy  formed.  According  to  this  system,  mountains  and 
valle3rs  were  caused  by  the  original  inequality  of  the  nucleus  of 
Ae  earth.  So  far  the  parts  of  Werner's  theory  are  consistent ; 
and  we  have  a  world  ready  made,  in  which  every  thing  might 
be  suj^posed  to  remain  quiet ;  but — 7ian  s^ic  Fata  simmt : — ^Nep- 
tune, ashamed  of  his  late  retreat,  and  indignant  at  his  confine- 
ment in  Such  narrow  limits,  calls  the  infernal  deities  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  rising  in  his  might,  once  more  takes  possession  of 
the  globe.  He  covers  it  with  the  depurgations  of  his  turbid 
waves :  but  again  he  is  compelled,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  to  re- 
tire from  the  field,  leaving  behind  him  the  basaltic  rocks,  the 
monuments  of  his  triumph  and  his  shame.  Such  is  in  substance 
die  theory  of  Werner,  respecting  the  origin  of  all  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks  of  basalt  and  trap.  They  are  also,  according  to 
this  thecnry,  universal  formations.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  invent  a  system  more  repugnant  to  existing  facts. 
Were  basaltic  rocks  deposited  from  a  solution  which  covered  the 
globe  after  the  formation  of  secondary  strata,  as  Werner  sup- 
poses, every  part  of  the  dry  land,  and  every  valley,  must  have 
been  incrusted  or  filled  with  basalt, — ^it  would  be  the  prevailing 
rock  of  every  distfict.  On  the  contrary,  basalt  exists  only  in 
particular  situations,  forming  dykes,  and  overlying  masses  or  beds 
of  limited  extent :  nor  do  fragments  of  basalt  occur  in  any  quan- 
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tity,  to  warrant  the  belief  tliat  it  was  ever  formed  tmiversally 
over  the  globe.  What  is  here  said  of  basalt,  applies  equally  to 
all  uucoitformable  rocks  of  pori)hyry,  and  the  other  trap  rocks. 
Nothing  but  the  obscure  language  in  which  tliis  doctrine  of  Wer- 
ner was  advanced,  could  have  prevented  its  absurdity  from  being 
instantly  perceived  and  acknowledged. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  useful  to  ad- 
vert to  an  inquiry  which  the  geological  student  may  probably 
make.  The  component  parts  of  dark  colored  lava  and  basali 
being  the  same,  and  the  formation  of  both  by  igneous  eruption 
being  admitted,  wliat  were  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  erup- 
ted mass  was  formed  into  compact  basalt  in  some  situations,  and 
in  others  into  cellular  lava  i 

According  to  Von  Buch  and  M.  Elic  dc  Beaumont,  lava  in  a 
fluid  state  cannot  form  thick  regular  compact  beds  of  basalt,  un- 
less the  surface  of  the  ground  over  which  it  llows,  (whether  on 
land  or  under  the  ocean,)  be  horizontal,  or  nearly  so ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  a  current  of  fluid  lava  would  descend  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  it  flowed  over  a  declivity,  and  only  a  small  part,  which 
became  congealed  during  the  descent,  would  adhere  to  the  sur- 
face. For  the  conversion  of  fluid  lava  into  compact  basalt,  it  is 
required  that  the  lava  should  be  spread  over  a  level  surface,  or 
be  collected  in  hollows  or  basins,  where,  like  water,  it  would 
remain  stagnant,  imlil  it  became  consolidated  into  a  compact 
bt'd.  The  iiiference  from  this  is  imjiorlanl  :  for  if  all  beds  of 
basalt  that  are  highly  inclined  were  deposited  and  consolidated 
on  a  nearly  level  surface,  it  follows,  that  they  must  have  been 
since  elevated  by  some  upbearing  force ;  and  that  their  inclined 
position  coidd  not  be  the  original  one,  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
solidation. 

If  a  current  of  lava  be  descending  during  its  refrigeration, 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  particles  will  be  more  or  less  destroyed 
by  the  movement,  and  the  stone  will  become  porous  or  cellu- 
lar. The  cells  so  formed  are  often  fomid  to  be  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  descending  current.  Thus  the  difference  be- 
tween cellular  lava  and  compact  basalt,  de]icnds  on  the  state  of 
motion  or  rest,  under  which  the  lava  is  consolidated. 

It  was  supposed,  a  few  years  since,  that  there  were  no  ba- 
saltic rocks  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  a  ba- 
saltic range,  which  divides  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  extend- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  of  Boston,  New  England,  have 
recently  published,  "  Hemarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy of  Nova  Scotia,"  with  colored  plates,  representing  the  im- 
mense ranges  of  basaltic  rocks  on  the  shores  of  that  peninsula. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BUTROSPECnVE  VIEW  OF  CERTAIN  GEOLOGICAL  FACTS  AND 
INFERENCES-RELATIVE  AGES  OF  MOUNTAIN  RANGES.— PRE- 
LIMINARY OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SECONDARY  STRATA. 

( 

BcroBE  we  proceed  to  the  Upper  Secondary  Rocks,  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the  leading  facts  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding chapters,  and  to  notice  certain  inquiries,  which  may  natu- 
ndly  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  geological  student. 
It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  wher- 
ever it  has  been  scientifically  explored,  that  there  is  an  order  of 
succession  or  superposition  in  the  rocks  of  every  country,  which 
may  often  be  traced  over  a  considerable  extent;  and  that  in 
countries  very  remote  firom  each  other,  an  approximation  to  a 
similatr  <»rder  is  observable,  except  in  one  class  of  rocks  which  are 
protruded  irregularly,  and  cover  other  rocks  without  any  determi- 
nate <»der  of*  succession,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
niccession  of  the  several  dosses  of  rock, — ^the  primary,  transition, 
aeocMidary,  and  tertiary, — may  be  regarded  as  certain,  where  they 
occur  together.  Nor  is  the  regularity  of  this  succession  on  a 
large  scale  invalidated  by  some  apparent  deviations. 

Gianite  being  of  igneous  formation,  may,  iii  a  few  situations, 
have  been  protruded  through  the  upper  rocks,  and  poured  over 
them ;  but  in  such  rare  cases  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that 
the  protruded  granite  issued  from  veins  that  intersect  the  older 
granite  itself.  Mountains  of  granite,  composed  of  riearly  vertical 
beds  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  like  those  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  its  attendant  aiguilles,  could  not  have  been  upraised  in  a 
fluid  state,  but  in  a  solid  mass  bodily. 

In  every  continent  or  large  island  that  has  yet  been  examined, 
granite  is  the  lowest  or  fundamental  rock,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  primary.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  are  only  different  modes 
of  granite,  and  may  be  found  sometimes  alternating  with  it. 

The  chemical  composition  of  all  these  rocks  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  nor  is  it  very  (Afferent  from  that  of  the  older  slates :  silex 
forms,  on  the  average,  three  fourths  of  their  constituent  parts, 
and  alumine  about  one  sixth  or  one  eighth, — the  proportions  of 
the  remaining  parts  cannot  greatly  affect  the  condition  of  the 
mass;  and  it  is  to  the  circumstances  (whatever  they  may  be) 
which  have  occasioned  a  more  or  less  rapid  consolidation  of  the 
parts,  that  we  ought,  probably,  to  attribute  the  formation  of 
granite  in  one  part  of  a  raomitain,  and  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  or 
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slate  in  anotlier,  and  the  re-appeaiance  of  granite  above  tlie  la- 
ter rocks, 

Tho  succession  of  the  different  raembera  of  any  one  class  of 
rocks,  is  by  no  nietuis  so  definite  as  that  of  the  classes  them- 
selves. Many  beds,  common  tn  one  coimlry,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered in  another,  and  hence  it  may  be  difficult  to  delennine  wLal 
port  of  a  series  they  occu|ty. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  tliat  the  cause  or  caiisos,  \rhatever  they 
may  be,  wliich  have  formed  certaui  rocks,  have  been  limited  iii 
llie  exk'ut  of  their  action,  as  we  know  to  be  frequently  the  case 
on  a  sroaller  scale,  where  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  Slc.  after  pre- 
serving its  regular  thickness  for  several  njiles,  becomes  giadiully 
narrower,  till  at  length,  in  the  language  of  the  miner,  it  wedges 
mit,  and  the  stnittini  above  and  beneath  come  in  immediate  con- 
tact. In  other  inslnnces,  the  rock  which  is  interposed  between 
two  Well  known  and  identical  rocks  in  distant  districts,  is  not  the 
soma  in  b«.)th  :  this  may  be  frequently  observed  among  the  sec- 
ondary strata,  wliich  will  next  be  described.  In  such  cases,  the 
different  rocks  that  occur  in  the  same  geological  position,  haTe 
been  called  equivalents  of  each  other.  An  instance  mentioned 
in  a  jtracediiig  cluipicr,  may  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
geological  equivuleiit.  In  the  be<ls  of  transition  limestone  at 
Llauymynali,  whicli  are  very  regularly  stratified,  one  stratum  of 
tho  Ix'st  jiini'siiiiio  sudilcnlv  Icmiiiiatcs.  and  iis  place  is  supplied 
by  a  bed  of  marl  of  equal  thickness  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
might  suppose  part  of  a  course  of  bricks  to  be  taken  out  of  a  wall, 
and  its  |>lace  filled  up  with  clay ;  the  clay  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  course  of  bricks. 

On  observing  that  the  succession  of  strata  in  formations  of  the 
same  class  is  not  invariably  the  same  in  distant  countries,  an  in- 
quiry naturally  suggests  itself:  are  the  similar  rock  formations  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  contemporaneous  ?  or  were  rocks  of 
dilfcrent  classes  forming  at  the  same  period  ?  Is  the  granite  of 
England,  for  instance,  more  or  less  ancient  than  the  granite  of 
the  Alps  ?  or,  arc  the  ^condary  strata  of  one  country  as  old  as 
the  primitive  rocks  of  another  ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  organic  remains  in  different  rocks,  we  conid 
not  (as  Cuvier  has  well  observed)  be  certain,  that  all  rock  forma- 
tions were  not  contemporaneous.  With  respect  to  those  rocks 
which  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  under  which  there  are  no 
other  beds  containing  organic  remains,  we  cannot  ascertain 
whether  they  were  con  tern  poraneona,  or  formed  at  different  and 
distant  epochs.  Tiic  beds  of  granite,  which  are  nearly  vertical 
in  mountain  ranges,  must  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
solidity,  before  the  jieriod  when  the  beds  were  raised :  but  if  we 
(Lite  their  age  from  the  epoch  of  their  elevation,  we  shall  be  obli- 
ged to  admit  the  differetjt  ages  of  granite  mountains,  and  that  the 
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grante^f  Ommiioodl  Forest  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Alps.  *  Of  this  we  htire  as  direct  proof  as  we  couM  possibly  re- 
quire. In  the  Alps,  the  beds  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  anal- 
ogous to  our  magnesian  limestone,  liad,  and  oolite,  where  they 
approach  the  central  granitic  range,  are  raised  into  nearly  a  ver- 
tial  position  conformable  to  that  of  the  beds  of  granite,  and  they 
nmst  all  have  been  elevated  at  the  same  time.  See  Plate  II,  fig. 
8)  wfaeie  the  relative  situation  of  the  beds  of  upper  secondary 
limeeloiie  is  represented,  a  a  * 

*  At  Chamwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  very  highly  inclined 
beds  of  granitic  and  slate  rocks  are  covered  with  horizontal  beds 
of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  analogous  to  those  in  the  Alps. 
See  Plate  II,  fig.  4,  a  a.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  beds  of 
gramtic  and  slate  rocks  were  raised,  before  the  horizontal  strata 
were  deposited  upon  them.  Hence  we  attain  the  knowledge  of 
an  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  our  island :  its  beds 
of  primitive  and  transition  rocks  were  raised  before  the  beds  in 
tfie  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  ;  nor  can  this  conclu- 
man  be  invalidated,  uqless  we  admit,  what  would  be  contrary  to 
analogy,  that  secondary  strata,  possessing  the  same  geological 
telations,  and  the  same  oi^anic  remains,  were  formed  at  differ- 
ent qxKhs.  I  have  cited  the  Charnwood  Forest  Hills,  because 
Ifaefe  the  proof  is  more  direct  and  palpable  than  at  the  Malvern 
Hills  or  dsewhere ;  for  the  horizontal  upper  secondary  strata, 
may  be  seen  resting  immediately  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  gra* 
nitic  and  schistose  rocks. 

The  horizontal  beds  resting  on  the  Charnwood  Forest  granite 
and  date,  are  composed  of  sandstone,  (a  part  of  the  red  marl  and 
sandstone  formation,) and  at  a  little  distance,  the  sandstone  is  cov- 
CTed  by  strata  of  has  limestone,  e,  which  determines  its  relative 
age.  In  some  parts,  the  sandstone  strata  also  cover  the  coal 
strata ;  the  latter,  d  rf,  rise  very  abiuptly  as  they  approach  the 
granite  in  the  north.  At  the  Vosges  mountains  in  Prance,  the 
BBme  red  marl  and  sandstone,  associated  with  lias,  covers  the 
granite  and  coal  strata  unconformably. 

When  M.  Daubuisson  published  his  Traite  de  Geognosie,  in 
1819,  he  asserted,  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  the  Alps  were 
raised  into  their  present  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position,  soon 
after  their  original  formation.  I  visited  the  Alps  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  secondary 
strata,  compelled  me  to  draw  a  very  different  inference  respect- 
ing the  period  when  the  beds  of  granite  were  elevated,  which  I 
staged  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Travels,  published  in  1823. 


*  The  calcareous  mountains  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  removed  from  the 
central  granite,  are  often  hent  into  arches,  as  represented  in  rlate  II,  fig«2,  x,  y,  z. 
Such  beds,  of  course,  cannot  be  conformable  to  those  nearer  the  granite. 
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*<  Oiie  important  fact  may  be  deduced  from  these  eleraled  bods 
of  puddings  lone,  sandstone,  and  <it)ier  strala,  comparalively  mod- 
em, niiigiiig  coulbnnaWy  with  beds  of  granite  mid  gneiss ;  m. 
that  Ike  hcds  of  granite  did  not  acquire  their  elevated  posiliou, 
till  after  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata.  Li  England,  the 
elevation  of  the  beds  of  granite  was  anterior  lo  the  deposition  of 
the  upper  strsta,  consisting  of  magnestaii  liniestoue,  lias  hnur 
stone,  oolite,  chalk,  and  the  inten'ening  sandstones ;  for  all  these 
strata  lie  nearly  flat,  over  the  edges  of  tlie  inclined  under  strata. 
On  the  controiy,  in  Savoy,  strau  of  similar  fonnatious  occur 
nearly  vertical,  and  fn^qiieatly  conformable  to  the  range  and  dip 
of  the  granitic  formations.  These  facts  would  prove,  that  the 
causes  which  have  elevated  granite,  have  acted  at  differcal 
epochs  on  various  jiarts  of  the  globe,  imless  we  are  prefwed  to 
Rumil,  that  similar  calcareous  formations,  containing  similar  or^ 
gallic  rt-mains,  were  tiot  contemporaneous  in  different  countries." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  volume,  I  ftirther  stated,  that  as 
some  of  the  strata  on  the  Diablerel  mounlains  in  the  Vallais  coti- 
tain,  at  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet,  fossils  similar  lo  those 
of  the  tertiary  strata  in  (be  Paris  Basin,  it  was  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  raised  since  their  deposition,  than 
that  fresh-water  formations  had  covered  any  part  of  th«  earth  at 
stich  a  vast  elevation  ;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  epoch 
when  the  granite  of  the  Alje  was  raised,  is  comparatively  re- 

CPIlt." 

Whea  M.  Daubnisson  published  his  Geognosie,  both  he,  and 
almost  all  French  geologists,  adopted  the  theory  of  Werner,  re- 
specting the  formation  of  granite  prior  to  all  other  rocks :  if, 
therefore,  the  ele^-ation  of  its  beds  took  place  soon  after  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  this  elevation  preceded  the  deposition  of  the 
secondary  strata  by  many  geological  ages,  and  could  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  position  of  beds  which  did  not  then  exist.  My 
views  with  respect  to  the  different  ages  of  gi-anitic  ranges,  aad 
the  discovery  of  the  true  secondary  character  of  the  calcareous 
mountains  in  the  Tarentaise,  have  since  been  brmight  forward  by 
some  French  geologists,  as  their  original  discoveries.  My  obsei^ 
vations  were  made  in  the  year  1820,  at  which  time  they  would 
have  been  warmly  opposed  in  France  ;  and  the  answer  to  them 
would  have  been,  "Have  we  not  had  an  Erole  de  Mines  at 
Moutiers  in  the  centre  of  the  Tarentaise,  where  some  of  our  first 
chemists  and  geologists  resided  for  a  long  time  ?  we  must  thMe- 


"  Sinro  Ihc  aulhor  ptiUislicd  liis  opinion  in  ie-2a,  rrsjjoning  tlie  rccom  pIbtb. 
tinn  of  the  Alpn,  rouiirkd  on  an  allentive  examinaliun  nf  llio  Mritrliirc  of  the  Pen- 
nino  nnd  BerncHc  Alpx,  M.  Von  Bach,  At.  I..  £lie  do  BeaunionI,  and  M.  Andre  At 
I.ur,  of  Geneva,  have  ndvonced  nimilar  opinionK.  and  Mntcd  ibnl  ihc  elevation  of 
ihwe  mountains  look  jilacc  after  iho  formation  of  (he  tertiary  elrata. 


fine  know  tfie  trae  chaiact^  ci  the  country,  better  than  any  oo 
caaatwl  Tint^." 

It  18  not,  howeror,  certain,  that  the  elevation  of  beds  of  gran- 
itei  or  other  primary  rocks,  might  not  take  place  deep  under  the 
osean,  and  a  far  more  extensive  elevating  power,  may,  at  a  later 
ptiod,  have  been  required  to  raise  them  above  the  waves,  untU 
diey  tofnoed  islands  and  continents.  Indeed,  such  must  have 
the  case  where  primary  rocks  are  covered  with  nearly  hori* 
strata  of  marine  or  aqueous  formation.  Even  the  nearly 
hflnxontal  beds  of  red  marl,  that  <;over  the  elevated  beds  of  gran- 
ite on  Ghamwood  Forest,  must  have  been  formed  or  deposited 
inder  water :  the  whole,  therefore,  have  been  raised  together, 
Wli^  that  part  of  England  emerged  from  the  ocean ;  unless  the 
nd  mari  was  formed  in  a  mediterranean  lake  or  sea,  surrounded 
by  distant  high  ground.  Adopting  diis  ^iew  of  the  subject, 
flMmgfa  we  may  be  certain  that  the  beds  of  granite  in  England 
wwe  elevated  befcnre  those  of  the  Alps,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Thgland  must  necessarily  have  been  dry  land  before  the  Alps  of 
Am>y. .  Since,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  the  beds  in  mountain 
nnges,  may  have  preceded  their  final  emergence  above  the  ocean, 
dus  consideration  deprives  the  investigation  into  the  relative  an- 
tiqnity  oi  ttie  elevation  of  the  beds  in  mountain  ranges,  of  much 
ef  its  value.    - 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions, I  shall  offer  some  preliminary  observations,  connected  with 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  relative  age  of  the  different  beds. 
Where  a  similarity  of  mineral  character,  and  a  similar  associa- 
tion with  other  beds,  is  observed  in  different  districts,  we  may 
sometimes  infer,  that  their  origin  was  cotemporaneous ;  but  when 
die  organic  remains  are  also  the  same  in^th,  we  attain  a  full 
conviction  of  the  fact. 

It  will  tiot  be  denied,  that  the  chalk  and  oolite  in  Yorkshire 
mte  cotemporaneous  with  certain  parts  of  the  chalk  and  oolite 
Sanations,  in  the  southern  and  western  counties.  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  admit,  that  the  chalk,  and  oolite,  and  lias,  on 
the  oiqposite  side  of  the  Channel,  in  France,  are  cotemporaneous 
with  similar  formations  in  England,  with  which  they  preserve 
an  identity  of  mineralogical  and  zoological  ch^uracters.  Having 
once  traced  these  formations  to  the  north  of  France,  we  may 
admit  their  identity  with  similar  formations,  preserving  the  same 
identity  of  character  through  many  of  the  inland  departments  of 
France,  and  to  the  Salins,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  range.  Over 
so  large  an  extent  of  country,  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  do 
in  dis^tant  districts  in  England,  that  certain  parts  of  a  series  which 
occur  in  a  certain  formation  in  one  place,  are  wanting  in  another. 
In  France,  some  beds  occur,  mider  the  lias,  for  instance,  which 
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ATe  not  hitherto  becu  found  ia  Great  Britain ;  but  making  aUow- 
ace  for  such  partial  variations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the 
leatity  of  the  fonuatioiis  in  both  couiitricrs,  and  also  theii  id«i- 
ity  of  age. 

When  we  etiler  the  Jura,  or  the  great  calcareous  ranges  of  the 
Ups,  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  beds,  which  are  frequently 
Daccesdble,  and  the  indurated  and  8ubcr>-stalliue  terture  which 
hey  oftflD  assume,  fw^senl  considerable  difEculties  if  we  attempt 
o  identify  ihem  with  well  known  formations.  Much  confusion 
ind  contrtuicty  may  be  observed  in  the  classification  of  Uiese 
txikB  by  dilierent  geologists ;  but  this  has  partly  arisen  from  the 
)l»erverB  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  formaliona 
■ith  which  they  were  to  make  the  comjKirison,  and  partly  from 
ihe  Tague  and  conlradiclory  use  of  the  terms  Alpine  limesloae 
[caiata-e  A/pin)  smd  Jura  limestone  (ra^cwtVe  rfe  Jvra.)  There 
is,  however,  in  some  jtarts  of  these  mountains,  both  an  identity 
of  mineral  and  of  zoolt^ical  characters,  with  some  of  the  fonna- 
lions  in  the  upjjer  secondary  strata  in  England.  A  thick  bed  of 
blue  lias,  lillcd  with  the  Giypluca  araiata,  in  the  mountains  on 
the  lake  of  Aimecy,  and  fragments  of  oolite,  like  tlial  of  Glou- 
cestershin?,  from  the  top  of  Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  left 
rae  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  formations  of  Gnglaod, 
France,  &nd  Savoy  ;  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  which 
might  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  simihir  formations  in  each  coun- 
try were  not  cotemporaneous.  With  respect  to  very  remote  coun- 
tries, or  the  countries  in  opposite  hemispheres,  we  have  as  yet 
few  data  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  similarity  of  fossil  re- 
mains, which  can  identify  formations  that  may  appear  analogous, 
or  even  whether  such  a  similarity  could  identify  them,  when 
they  occur  in  very  different  latitudes,  and  under  very  different 
degrees  of  temperature. 

There  is  another  circimistance,  independent  of  climate  or  re- 
mote distance,  that  may  have  occasioned  a  change  in  the  ge- 
nera, and  even  in  the  orders  and  classes  of  animals,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  similar  strata.  The  ocean  may  have  been 
much  deeper  in  one  part  than  in  another,  not  very  remote,  and 
the  deepest  bed  of  the  ocean  might  support  genera  of  pelagian 
animals  ;•  while  a  more  shallow  adjacent  part  might  be  tenanted 
by  dilferent  genera,  and  even  different  orders  and  classes  of  ani- 
mals, whose  organization  fitted  them  for  moving  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  transition  strata  were  probably  formed 
under  a  great  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  few  of  the  animals,  whose 
remains  are  found  in  these  strata,  possessed  the  power  of  loco- 
motion in  an  eminent   degree.      The   animals   possessing  this 

*  Telnpitii  nniiiulii,  ao  callod  by  nnluralints,  bocauec  tli^y  Ut-c  in  derp  aeia. 
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pofwier  were  molhttca.*  Their  shells  vere  diyided  into  numerous 
chambers  or  cells ;  a  tube,  called  a  siphunculus,  passes  through 
all  the  ctdls ;  and  by  this  tube  it  was  supposed,  that  the  animals 
were  enabled  to  exhaust  the  water,  and  rise  to  the  sur&ce  from 
great  deplha  The  shells  of  many  of  the  species  of  these  ani- 
Kials  were  internal,  like  the  bone  of  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fidi. 
They  had  heads  surrounded  by  feelers,  uid  large  eyes ;  they 
had  abo  beaks  like  those  of  the  panrot  The  feelers  which  sur- 
imuided  the  head,  (see  Hate  YIII,  fig.  1,}  served  them  for  seiz- 
ing their  piey,  and  for  swimming  or  walking  at  the  bottom  of 
(he  sea.  They  swam  with  their  heads  behind  them ;  and  when 
they  walked,  their  heads  were  downward.  There  are  only  two 
koown  genera  of  chambered  animals  of  this  class  inhabiting  the 
present  seas ;  the  Nautilus  and  the  Spinila.  See  Plate  VIII,  figs. 
3  and  11.  The  anmumite,  of  which  there  are  numerous  fossil 
species,  was  also  spraL  The  other  fossil  chambered  shells  ar^ 
either  straight  or  dightly  curved.  These  shells  were  internal ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  had 
greater  £a!eility  of  rising  and  descending  than  those  in  spiral 
shells. 

The  animals  of  this  class,  having  heads  and  various  senses, 
seem  to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  sentient  organic  beings ;  but 
they  are  not  numerous,  till  we  rise  into  the  secondary  strata, 
dbove  the  coal  formation. 

Very  few  spiral  uuchambered  shells  occur  in  the  transition 
rocks  ^  for  these  animals  crawl  on  their  bellies,  like  the  snail, 
and  do  not  seem  fitted  to  live  in  deep  water,  unless,  like  the 
Helix  Janthina,  which  nearly  resembles  the  snail,  and  lives  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  they  had  little  appendages,  like  bladders,  which 
enabled  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Univalve  unchambered 
spiral  shells  become  numerous  in  the  upper  strata,  probably  from 
the  circumstance,  that  these  strata  were  deposited  under  shal- 
lower seas. 

With  respect  to  that  class  of  the  testaceous  Mollusca  which 
did  not  enjoy  the  j»rivilege  of  having  heads  and  eyes,  their  mo- 
tives for  travelling,  whether  for  pleasure  or  necessity,  must  hiave 
been  few  indeed ;  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  life  as  well 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  ocean,  as  nearer  its  surface.  The 
tenants  of  bivalve  shells,  called  by  Cuvier  Acqphales,X  have, 
however,  some  power  of  locomotion,  which  they  effect,  some 

*  Called  by  Carier,  CephaUtpodes.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  fossil 
flpeciea  of  tbis  order,  Me  the  preliminary  observations  in  the  present  volume.  A 
Terj  interesting  deiicription  of  fossil  cephalopodcs  is  given  in  Buckland,  B.  T. 
▼ol.  i,  pp.  303 — 386. 

t  Ail  unchambered  spiral  shells  were  occupied  by  animals  which  had  an  organ 
of  motion  placed  under  tlie  body,  as  in  snails :  they  bad  beads,  and  are  called  by 
Cuvier.  GaMeropodes. 

t  Acepbalc»— haring  no  heads. 
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by  thnasting  out  a  membrane  calleil  a  foot,  and  with  it,  they 
o^  attach  llicDiselves  to  rocks  or  other  bonjles,  by  a  number  ol 
filaments,  called  ihe  Byssus,  which  they  can  remove  at  pleasure; 
oUiers  have  two  tubes,  with  which  tliey  force  out  water  wiih 
considerable  violence,  and  imj«I  themselves  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tiou,  and  others  ogmn,  by  a  strong  muscular  action  iu  opening 
and  shutting  tlieir  shells,  can  jump  twelve  inches  at  one  1^>. 

Atl  tbcse  modes  of  motion,  howei'er,  though  sufficient  for  the 
wiuils  of  the  animal,  are  very  limited  iu  their  operation,  and  nie 
dpially  adaiiled  for  animals  in  deep  or  sh^low  seas,  in  rivers  ot 
lakes :  accordingly  we  hud  numerous  testaceous  molliisca  of  this 
class,  both  ill  the  Iransitiou,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  strata, 
and  iu  oui  i«t!sunt  seas  and  lakes,  and  at  various  depths. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TABULAB  AUtANGEHENT  OF  8ECONDABY  STBATA^NEW  RED 
SANDSTONE^HAGNESIAN  LUf  E8TOME.— lUKX  SALT  AND  GYP. 
JSOH.. 

BaluiTa  Geologjcd  PostiOD  of  the  Seeonduj  CIsm  of  Bocka. — Tbair  Minefal 
umI  Zooiofirjil  Chiracterm. — Tabular  ArniTi|tem«n(. — New  Red  SuiditODe  mi 

Red  Mii-I  -  :  \  ■  |-  .  li,-  fanned  of  llie  FrsgmenU 
ofniO"  ■1  ..1  ■■  i.lsion.— Lowes!  Red  Sand- 
stone, i.rl;                      -    .     -                       '.      I  i;;i~l9. — SenBraleii  frcmi  iho 

Middk  H.  ...  !■.  !■■■  .'  ■  r  \r  .-11.  -i.ii:  I  .,  ■.  -i..,.r  --..MiddlB  and  Upper  Beds  of 
R«d  BBOdsl..iit  and  Mail :  lln;it  ALTnrrlnnre  n  iili  Ilioae  of  Franco  and  Gar- 
manT. — MuKbel  Kalk  wanting  ia  Englnnd. — MagneBlan  Limealone  of  llie 
NorlhcrD  Counties. — GTpnim  accompanying  Rook  Salt  otigiBallj  Anhydroui. — 
Rw-k  Salt  Di^poiiu,  in  differenl  Form  Ml  on »,— Copious  Brine  Springa,  above  sod 
M-jvr  the  Coil  SiTDta  in  iho  I'ntlcd  l^lnlce. — Observalionq  and  Qucrica. 

Secondakt  Fock  formations  com[Hise  all  the  r^pilar  strata  that 
oover  the  traositioQ  rocks  and  coal  measures,  and  terminate  with 
chalk.  Their  mioeial  characters  may  be  briefly  described,  as 
Ibey  occur  in  England,  Prance,  and  part  of  Grennany.  They 
consist  of  vast  depositions  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds, 
nd  of  numerous  calcareous  beds,  sepanUed  by  beds  of  clay  and 
nnd.  -  The  limestones  are  less  crystalline,  and  more  soft  and 
earthy  than  transition  or  mountain  limestone.  They  abound  in 
remains  of  testaceous  animals,  which  are  chiefly  marine  shells ; 
bat  remains  of  fre^-water  animals  occur  in  some  of  the  secon- 
dary beds ;  and  parts  of  fossil  terrestrial  vegetables  are  also  some- 
times found,  [»x>ving  the  existence  of  dry  land  at  the  period 
when  the  strata  were  deposited.  Secondary  strata  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  are  the  immediate  subsoil  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 
No  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  secon- 
dary series  of  strata,  above  the  regular  coal  measures  in  England ; 
but  some  beds  of  imperfect  coal,  and  wood  coal,  occur  in  the 
aeccAidary  formations:  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  similar  for- 
mations on  the  Continent.  Neither  metallic  veins  nor  metallic 
beds  deserving  notice  (except  of  iron  ores)  occur  in  this  class 
of  rocks  ;  nor  do  they  afford  any  of  the  rare  species  of  crystal- 
lized minerals.  Rock  salt  and  gypsum  are  the  most  valuable 
minerals  found  in  the  secondary  strata ;  and  it  is  from  them  that 
all  the  important  salt  springs  issue.  Some  of  the  rocks  in  this 
class  yield  useful  materials  for  architecture  ;  but  the  stone  is  geor 
erally  soft  and  perishable.  To  the  rocks  of  this  class,  Werner 
gave  the  name  of  ficetz  or  flat  rocks,  because,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  they  are  gently  arranged  in  nearly  horizontal 
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strata :  but  this  character  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  tbe  Beccrn- 
dary  strata  iii  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  Jura  chain, 
■where  they  may  be  observed  bent  in  every  ix>ssible  direction,  and 
sometimes  nearly  verticaL  In  these  mountain  ranges,  the  mine- 
ral characters  of  the  upper  secondary  limestoues  also  frequenlJy 
undergo  a  considerable  change,  and  become  indurated  and  crys- 
l^line,  like  transition  limestones. 

It  has  been  slated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  cnal 
strata,  which  are  interposed  between  the  transition  rocks  and  tlie 
secondary  strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  organic  remains 
of  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  or  marsh  plants,  while  the  fossils  in 
the  lower  or  transition  class,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  marine 
animals.  Another  great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  onr  planet  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata, 
for  the  upper  secondary  strata  contain  principally  the  retnaiiis  of 
marine  animals.  It  is  in  liie  strata  belonging  to  this  class,  ihni 
the  bones  and  entire  skeletons  of  enormous  reptiles  are  first  dis- 
covered. It  is,  however,  truly  »«markable,  that  ihroughont  tlio 
whole  series  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  no  bones  of  mammif- 
eroiis  land  quadrupeds  have  yet  been  foimd  ;  the  strata  at  Stones- 
field  alone  present  a  solitary  exception. 

Ill  England,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  upper  secondary 
rocks  may  be  more  distinctly  ascertained.  th:ui  iu  any  other  coun- 
try that  has  yet  been  esamiiied.  1  Bliali  therefore  dpscribe  ihm\ 
as  they  occur  in  our  own  country,  with  relerences  to  foreign  local- 
ities, where  the  same  beds  or  formations  are  well  identified  with 
the  English  strata.  Geologists  on  the  continent,  and  jiarticiilarly 
in  France,  had,  till  very  recently,  no  accurate  knowledge  respect- 
ing several  of  these  formations  ;  and  their  classifications  of  them 
were  vague  and  contradictory.  Moreailerition,  however,  hasvery 
lately  been  directed  to  this  part  of  the  geology  of  Fi'ance  :  and 
the  clear  accounts  which  have  been  published  by  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  in  particular,  of  some  of  these  formations,  remove 
much  of  the  obscurity  which  prevailed  respecting  them,  and 
prove,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  great  similarity  which  may 
be  observed,  in  the  secondary  formations  of  England  and  France. 

In  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tions, above  the  transition  and  coal  formations,  1  have  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  introduce  the  minor  subordinate  beds  in  each  for- 
mation. It  may  be  frequently  observed,  that  particular  beds 
which  occin  in  one  part  of  a  formation,  and  are  considerably  de- 
veloped, cannot  be  traced  even  into  an  adjacent  district,  or  they 
vary  so  much  in  thickness  and  mineral  chai-acters,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized.  If  we  take  an  extensive  formation,  like  the 
oolites,  as  an  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  one  part  of 
the  range,  as  aflbrding  a  correct  tyjje  of  all  the  scries  in  distant, 
or  even  in  neighboring  parts  of  the  range,  though  we  may  trace 
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a  geneiai  resemblance  in  all  the  principal  beds ;  and  this  I  hold 
to  be  amjiy  sufficient  for  every  valuable  purpose  in  geology. 

SECONDART    FORMATIONS, 

above  the  transition  and  regular  coal  formations,  and  terminating 
urith  chalk. 

1.    RED   SANDSTONE    AND   MA!RL   WITH   MAGKESIAN   LIMESTONE. 

m  Lower  beds  of  new  red  sand-  a  €rr^s  rouge  ancim  et  roth4adte 
stone.  Uegende.     Gres  des  vosges  7* 

h  Magnesian  limestone.  b  Zetchstein  et  rauche  wacke, 

c  Upper  red  sandstone.  c  Grls  higarre. 

d  (Moschel  kalk  wanting  in  Eng-  d  Muschel  kaik. 
land.)  * 

e  Red  marl  with  fibrous  gypsum,  e  Keitper,  mames  irisees, 

2.    LIAS.^— LIMESTONE    AND    LIAS    CLAT. 

a  White  lias  and  micaceous  sand- ^ 

b  Blue  lias  with  marlstone.  j  eTyr 

e  Lias  clay  aqd  shale.  j    . 

3.    OOLITE   LlMESTONi:    AND  BEDS    OF    CLAT   AND    SANDSTONE. 


a  Inferior  and  Bath  oolites  with 

sandstone. 
b  Oxford  or  Clunch  clay. 
c  Middle  oolites. 
d  Bituminous    or    Kimmeridge 

clay. 
d  Upper  or  Portland  oolite. 


Ccdcaires  ooUtiqius,  and  sometimes 
calcaires  de  Jura,  and  also  cal- 
caire  Alpin. 


J 


4.    WEALDEN    OR   SUSSEX   BEDS. 

a  White  cretaceous  limestone.  1  All  the  beds  of  the  wealden  may  be 
b  Purbeck  strata  and  limestone,  i  regarded  as  cpnstituting  a  local 
c  Sandstone  and  calcareous  grit  >  formation  of  limited  extent,  but 
d  Weald  clay  with  sandstone.        I      extremely  interesting  on  account 

3      of  >^  ^'^^^^^  organic  remains. 

5.    GREEN   SAND    AND   CHALK. 

a  Lower  green  sand  and  iron  sand.  ^ 

h  Blue  clay,  called  Gait.  >  Gres  vert  et  gres  ferrugineux,- 

c  Upper  green  sand.  j 

d  Chalk  marl.  Cretie  tufeau, 

e  Chalk  without  flints.  >  Craie  inferieure,  et 

f  Upper  or  Flinty  chalk.  )  Craie  superiewre, 

*  Foreiffp  geologists  are  not  entirely  agreed  respecting  the  place  of  the  grts  des 
9osge^.    The  lower  beds  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  roth-todte  liegendt. 


in 
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The  foregoing  cut  may  assist  the  geological  student  to  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  succession  and  position  of  the  secondary 
strata,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  in  travelling  to  the  northwest, 
iom  the  chalk  of  Surrey  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Gloucester- 
hire  and  Worcestershire ;  but  the  whole  of  the  series  scarcely 
yer  occur  together.  Thus  the  magnesian  limestone.  No.  2,  and 
he  upper  oolite  of  No.  5,  are  wanting  in  this  part  of  Elngland. 
n  pert  of  Dorsetshire,  the  chalk  and  green  sand,  No.  6,  rest  upon 
iaSy  No.  4,  and  none  of  the  intervening  beds.  No.  5,  appear.  It 
i  sufficient,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  whenever  the  differ- 
Qt  formations  from  2  to  6  occur,  they  are  found  subjacent  to  each 
ither,  in  the  order  here  represented.  Each  of  these  groups  or 
dnnations  has  been  divided,  and  subdivided  into  different  beds ; 
he  most  important  of  these  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

New  Red  Satidstone  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  a  red 
amdstone  found  among  transition  rocks.  (See  Chap.  YII.)  The 
lew  red  sandstone  is  a  very  extensive  and  complex  formation : 
ts  prevailing  mineral  character  is  siliceous;  but  it  sometimes 
Mimprises  calcareous  beds  of  considerable  magnitude  and  extent 
rhe  new  red  ^idstone  may  be  divided  into  three  series,  or  the 
mper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  beds :  where  intervening  beds 
It  limestone  occur,  they  serve  to  mark  the  divisions  in  the  series 
rith  sufficient  distinctness,  but  where  they  are  wanting,  these 
livisions  cannot  always  be  observed.  A  limestone  containing 
oagnesia,  separates  the  lower  from  the  middle  series,  in  the  north- 
Tn  counties  of  England,  but  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  midland 
ind  western  counties.  In  France  a  calcareous  bed,  called  mus- 
:hel  kalk,  separates  the  middle  series  from  the  upper ;  but  this  has 
lot  been  discovered  in  England. 

The  red  sandstone  in  England  covers  the  lower  rocks  uncon- 
brmably,  which  proves  that  the  lower  rocks  were  tilted  up,  be- 
ore  the  strata  of  red  sandstone  here  were  deposited :  this  upheav- 
ng  of  the  lower  beds  must  have  l)een  attended  with  great  con- 
rolsions,  which  probably  supplied  the  sand  and  fragments,  of 
¥hich  many  of  the  beds  of  red  sandstone  are  composed.  Indeed, 
t  is  highly  probable,  that  this  sandstone,  and  the  conglomerate 
)eds  in  different  parts  of  it,  were  formed  by  the  violent  disinte- 
^ion  of  the  older  rocks,  and  of  trap  rocks,  that  were  protruded 
It  the  era  of  some  great  convulsion,  which  broke  down  a  large 
XNTtion  of  the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe,  and  spread  the  debris 
ar  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the  existing  ocean.  Fragments  of 
he  older  rocks  occur  in  the  different  beds  of  this  sandstone,  and 
ome  of  the  beds  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  such  fragments. 
Phis  mode  of  formation  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  great 
[iversity,  both  in  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  in  different 
iifltricts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  disintegrating  causps 
rhicb  broke  down  part  of  the.ancient  rocks,  and  spread  their  ru- 
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ins  over  a  great  exieut  of  surface,  acted  at  successive  periods  of 
comparatively  short  diiraiioH,  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  te- 
pose,  during  which  the  calcareous  strata  were  deposited. 

Lower  New  Jted  Satidslone  was  not  known  as  a  member  of 
the  red  sandstone  formation  in  England,  before  Professor  Sedg- 
wick ascertained,  that  it  t'ormed  beds  of  considerable  magnitnde 
below  the  magnesian  limestone  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  It 
does  not,  however,  extend,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  magnesian  limestone  in  Nottinghamshire ;  i<x 
there  I  have  found  the  lowest  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  coal  measures,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone  covering  the  limestone.  The  lowest  beds  of  red  sand- 
stone are  in  some  situations  conglonterates ;  in  others,  coar%  sill* 
ceous  sandstone  is  often  much  intermixed  with  decomposiiig 
crystals  of  felspar.  Sometimes  it  is  found  finer  grained,  and  mix- 
ed with  micaceous  shalo  and  reddish  marl.  The  beds  ore  gen- 
erally more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and 
colored  red  or  yellow.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  differs  much 
in  different  situations,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  lying  upon 
the  lower  beds  unconformably,  and  therefore  resting  upon  an 
uneven  surface.  The  lower  new  red  sandstone  in  the  wesleni 
coimtics  of  England,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  con- 
tains fragments  of  different  rocks  cemented  by  fernigiiioits  saud 
or  marl,  and  masses  of  imperfect  porphyry,  and  abimdance  of  fel- 
spar, both  in  a  decomposed  state  and  in  perfect  crystals. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  over  the  lower  red  sandstone,  should 
here  be  described  in  the  ascending  series ;  but  the  description 
would  disconnect  the  account  of  the  upper  and  lower  red  sand- 
stone, which  are  strictly  but  one  formation.  I  shall,  therefore, 
defer  the  description  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  until  that  of  the 
red  sandstone  is  gone  through.  In  fact,  the  magnesian  limestone 
does  not  always  occur  in  the  red  sandstone. 

Upper  Red  Sa7i<lstone  and  Red  Mart  above  magnesian  lime- 
stone. In  England,  where  the  limestone  called  Muschel  Kalk 
does  not  separate  the  upper  red  sandstone  (gres  bigarre)  from  the 
red  marl  above,  (Keuper,)  they  may  be  regarded  as  upper  and 
lower  beds  of  the  same  formation,  passing  into  each  other  without 
any  well  defined  line  of  separation.  The  upper  red  sandstone 
(gres  bigarre)  varies  very  much  in  character  and  appearance  in 
different  situations ;  it  may,  however,  be  generally  described,  as 
a  siliceous  or  quartzose  sandstone ;  in  some  simations,  it  is  finely 
grained  and  hard,  and  furnishes  durable  building  stone.  In  other 
situations,  it  is  coarsely  granular,  soft  and  perishable,  and  some- 
times graduates  into  red  marl.  In  some  parts  the  lower  beds  are 
a  conglomerate,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  soft  sandstone,  enclo- 
sing rounded  pebbles  of  quartz  and  Lydian  stone,  granite  and 
liorphyry,  as  in  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  the  Castle 
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ab«L  -  fit  tfifi  kvwa  put  ol  this  dinnm,  ss  well  h  in  Aat  be- 
nratfi  Ae  magnesan  tuuMtoite,  the  beds  an  aometimes  por|diy- 
ntie,  and  cootain  imperfect  crystals  of  £dspar ;  sometimes  they 
pass  ioto  am^daloid  and  trap;  The  fine  aliceous  sandstones, 
wben  closely  examined,  are  often  found  to  contain  fragments  of 
the  neighbiniog  rocks ;  thus  the  sandstone  ia  the  ricintty  of 
Charowood  Forest,  as  before  stated,  contains  fragments  of  slate 
and  chkvite  slate ;  and  the  conglomerate  bedson  the  northern-side 
of  that  range  of  hills,  are  {n^cipally  composed  of  fragments  of 
^anitic-and  slate  rocks.  The  color  of  this  sandstone  is  also  as 
Tarious  as  its  qualities,  being  red,  grey,  yellowish  brown,  or  on 
intermixture  of  the  latter  colors  with  spots  and  stripes  of  red.  In 
Eoglandihis  sandstone  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  the 
nd  andstone  and  conglomerate,  that  occur  under  the  upper  transi- 
tion limestone,  o^ed  by  English  geologists  the  old  red  sandstone. 
But  the  old  red  sandstone  of  foreign  geotogists,  or  roih-todte  th- 
gende,*  the  grix  ancien  of  Daubuisson,  coreis  the  coal  formation, 
and  therefore  corresponds  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Englidi 
new  red  sandstone,  before  noticed. 

Where  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  formation  is  fully  developed, 
it  may  be  arranged,  as  before  staled,  under  three  divisions :  the 
bttBeTf  which  corresponds  with  the  roth-todte  Uegende,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  different  rocks  cemented  by  sand  or  marl,  and  of 
beds  of  coarse  sandstone  and  of  imperfect  porphyry  ;  this  occurs 
below  magnesian  limestone :  the  middle  beds,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sandstone,  called  by  the  French  gris  rouge ;  and  the  upper, 
consisting  of  variegated  sandstone  and  marl,  in  which  beds  of 
rock  salt  and  gypsum  occur :  this  corresponds  with  the  gris 
higarri  and  mames  irisees  of  the  French.  In  England  the 
three  divisions  of  this  formation  rarely  if  ever  occur  together, 
accimqiaiuLd  with  magnesian  limestone;  but  it  should  appear, 
from  lite  liitiiatioii  of  these  different  beds  on  the  Continent,  that 
the  place  of  the  magnesian  limestone  is  between  the  lower  and 
the  middle  division  ;  for  the  magnesian  limestone  or  zetchsiein, 
rests  on  the  conglomerate  beds  of  red  sandstone. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Annates  des  Mines,  1827,  there  is  a 
very  full  account  of  the  different  arenaceous  strata  that  separate 
the  coal  strata  from  lias  limestone,  along  the  feet  of  the  Vosgea 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  France,  by  M,  L.  Elie  de  Beau- 
Dioni.  This  account  llirows  considerable  light  on  a  part  of  geol- 
ogy, hitherto  obscured  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  former  ob- 
servers, and  assimilates  the  red  sandstone  of  France  and  Germany, 
with  the  different  divisions  of  the  same  formation  in  England, 
The  Voiges  mountains  are  composed  of  granite  and  transition 
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rocks,  and  at  tlieir  feet  there  are  several  coal-lields :  the  coal  strata, 
and  also  the  lower  declivities  of  the  granite,  art  in  pan  covered 
uiicanfonruibl)r  by  neaily  horizontal  strata  of  red  sandstone,  and 
this  is  covered  by  lias  limestone.  We  have  here,  on  a  larfer 
8cal«,  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  geology  of  the  Cham- 
wood  Korest  district,  where  the  granite  and  slate  rocks  are  bor- 
dered by  coal  strata,  and  are  both  partly  covered  by  horizonial 
strata  of  red  mari  and  sandstone  ;  and  this  again  is  covered  by 
lias  hmeslone.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is,  however, 
more  developed ;  the  lowest  part  consists  of  conglomerate  and 
porphyroidal  beds :  these  cover  the  coal  strata ;  they  agree  in  theit 
mineral  characters  precisely  with  the  conglomerates  in  the  English 
red  sandstone,  particularly  those  of  Devonshire,  and  are  described 
by  M.  ncaiimont  as  being  ihe  true  roth-todte  lie^ettde.  Above 
this  occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  of  red  sandstone, 
which  passes  by  gradation  into  the  conglomerate;  this  is  the 
propBT  grea  rotige;  it  approaches  in  its  cliaracler  nearer  to  the 
gria  ifigarri  than  to  the  lower  beds.  The  variegated  sandstone, 
or  ^h  bigairi,  covers  the  gris  des  Vos3;es ;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  considerable  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  gris  d& 
Vos^cs,  and  also  a  disturbance  of  the  beds  by  subsidence  or  faults, 
before  it  was  covered  by  the  gris  bigairi  or  variegated  sandstone : 
nevertheless  they  are  evidently  members  of  the  same  formation. 


In  the  bods  of  the  gres  liigan-i  there  are  fomid  thin  beds  and 
concretions  of  magnesian  limestone ;  and  above  this  is  a  more 
extensive  formation  of  smoke  grey  hmestone  called  muscket  katk, 
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abotuidiiig  in  organic  remains.  In  this  limestone,  tlie  beautifiil 
ibasil,  the  lily  encrinile,  is  fotmd.  (See  the  cut. )  The  muschel 
kalk  occurs  also  in  Germany,  but  is  entirely  wanting  in  England. 
In  ils  mineral  characters  it  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  lime- 
stone called  has,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  lias  of  the  Vosges  by 
thick  beds,  corresponding  with  the  Etiglisli  red  marl,  but  called 
by  the  French  marnes  irisees,  from  their  spotted  and  variegated 
colors.  The  fossils  in  the  musclicl  kalk,  bear  a  nearer  relation 
to  those  in  the  lj;is,  than  to  the  shells  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
below  it ;  but  neither  beleninites  nor  grypliites  occur  in  this  lim&- 
sione  in  the  Vosges.  Its  chief  fossils  are  the  lily  encrinlte,  two 
species  of  ammonite,  the  tercbratula  subrottmda,  and  a  species  of 
muscle.  According  to  M.  E.  Beaumont,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  muschel  kalk,  there  would  be  a  complete  passage 
of  the  red  sindslone  into  iho  red  marl,  as  Oi"furs  in  Rtigland. 

Xed  MarL  Mantes  irisees,  Keuper. — 'I'his  covers  the  red 
■ndsbme,  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness :  it  fc«ins  a  stiff  loam, 
geaeially  of  a  red  color,  with  greenish  or  yellowish  spots  <w 
■tidies.  Sometimes  the  beds  themselves  are  of  a  greenish  or  yd- 
kwuh  eolOT.  These  beds  are  in  some  situations  five  htmdred 
feet  or  Dxxe  in  thickness :  this  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  to 
Ibe  rock  salt  in  Worcestershin  and  Cheshire.  It  is  in  this  red 
mart,  that  the  rock  salt  in  England  has  been  lutherto  found.  It 
abo  contains  bk>ck8  of  massive  gypsum,  and  layers  of  fibrous 
gypsom.  Fine  sections  are  made  in  this  marl  by  the  river  Trent 
at  Clifton  near  ffottingham,  and  seven  miles  east  of  that  town ; 
and  also  by  the  river  Soar  at  Red  Hill,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  In  all  these  JocaUties,  fibrous  gypsum  of  extraordinary 
beauty  abounds. 

The  beds  of  red  mart  and  sandstone  of  this  formation,  occupy 
a  coiuidunble  part  of  the  midland  counties  in  England,  extending 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Yorkshire  into  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
west,  with  tesaa  interruption,  from  Cumberland  to  Ciloucester^ 
Mn.  The  beds  or  strata  never  attain  any  considerable  elevation 
ia  Bigjand ;  they  cover  or  enclose  rocks  of  other  formations :  in 
Leieeiterahire  and  Warwickshire  they  siuxoimd  rocks  of  sienite, 
granite,  pcvjiiyry  slate,  greenstone,  and  quartz.  The  granite  and 
greenstone  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  covered  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  same  red  marl  and  sandstone.  In  Devon^re,  several 
rocks  oS  greenstMie  and  amygdaloidal  tr^  are  also  surrounded  by 
it :  and  at  Rouvray  in  France,  on  the  road  to  Dijon,  I  observed  a 
low  range  of  sienitic  and  granite  rocks,  rising  from  a  similar  red 
mari,  which,  like  the  English  red  marl,  was  covered  by  blue  lias 
with  gryphites.  It  was  formeriy  maintained  by  Mr.  Farey,  that 
the  sienitic  and  granite  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  and  Malvern, 
were  merely  anomalous  masses  in  the  red  marl ;  and  though  this 
opinion  was  deemed  extravagant,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by 
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Mr.  Farey  himself,  I  am  iaclined  to  believe,  tlial  there  is  a 
greater  connection  between  these  different  fonnatioDs,  than  has 
hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  red  marl  and  sEindstono  of  England,  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  jiriHcipally  formed  by  the  disiiitegraiioii  of  rocks  of  trap, 
greenstone,  sienite,  and  granular  quartz :  the  iron  in  the  decom- 
posing trap  rocks,  has  jirobably  given  to  this  formation  its  red  co- 
lor. I  conceive  that  the  argillaceous  marls  have  also  been  prin- 
cipally formed  from  the  trap  rocks,  and  the  siliceous  sandstones 
from  the  granular  quartz  rock.  That  rocks  of  sienite,  trap,  and 
quartz,  were  once  extensively  spread  over  the  districts  now  co- 
vered with  red  marl,  might,  1  think,  be  sufficiently  ascertained, 
by  tracing  them  through  the  red  mart  districts,  where  they  just 
peep  above  the  surface,  or  they  might  be  discovered  by  sinking. 
The  sietiitic  rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest  may  be  distinctly  traced 
into  Warwickshire ;  from  thence  to  the  Malvern  Hdls  the  con- 
nection may  be  followed  ;  and  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  trap 
rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire  ;  but 
every  where  accompanied  by  the  red  marl,  or  near  to  it.  The 
quartz  rock  at  the  Lickey,  near  Broomsgrove,  is  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  believed,  the  only  rock  of  the  kind  in  the  midland  coiuities: 
it  may  be  found  near  Atheratone,  in  Warwickshire,  and  is  doubt- 
less associated  with  the  greenstone  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  as 
members  of  the  Chaniwood  Forest  range  of  hills,* 

I  was  informed  by  T.  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  that  he  had 
frequently  examined  the  red  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different 
trap  rocks  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  invariably  foimd  it  composed 
of  fragments  of  these  rocks,  increasing  in  size  as  he  approached 
nearer  to  them.  The  sand  rock  on  which  Nottingham  and  Not- 
tingham Castle  are  built,  has  evidently  been  formed  of  the  ruins  of 
more  ancient  rocks  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  of  Lydian  stone,  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  mica 
slate,  indicate  that  they  have  come  from  rocks,  formerly  comiected 
■with  the  Charnwood  Forest  range.  Still  nearer  the  Charnwood 
Hills,  the  finest  sandstone  contains  fragments  of  slate ;  and  the 
lower  conglomerate  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  fragments 
of  the  Charnwood  rocks,  as  before  observed.  In  the  Vosges,  the 
red  sandstone  every  where  accompanies  the  granitic  and  transi- 
tion rocks,  of  which  it  also  contains  fragments.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  rocks  most  disposed  to  decompose  or  disintegrate, 
would  be  the  soonest  worn  down.     With  the  exception  of  the 

*  In  the  village  of  Hartahill  near  Alhcratone,  when  tlie  aiilhnr  was  al  sriinni 
there,  the  quartz  rock  wna  emplojed  in  tncn Jing  the  roail:" :  it  ia  granular  wilhoiil 
cement,  and  breaks  into  sliarp  edged  rragiiients ;  it  linn  a  liglit  recldivh  color.  Ra- 
diated oxyd  of  mangiincBe,  of  an  excellent  quality,  has  lalcly  been  ubiuiiied  fniui 
this  rock  in  coniiideraliln  quontilioa;  hut  whether  il  ocrucs  in  a  vein,  or  imbedded, 
I  Imti)  not  baen  iaforined. 
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HalTsm  lange,  we  bare  no  rocks  of  k^  granile^  w  aenite,  in 
England,  like  those  of  Aurergne,  or  of  the  Forez  mountains  in 
Fiance ;  and  the  reason  why  wb  have  not,  may  be  that,  from 
their  smaller  magnitude,  they  were  probably  carried  away  by 
those  mighty  inundatiotis,  that  have  swept  over  our  present  blands 
and  continents.  The  Malrem  Hills,  the  Lickey,  the  Chamwood 
Forest  HiUs,  and  the  trap  rocks  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire, 
and  DeT<mfihire,  are  the  remaining  nuclei  of  much  larger  ranges, 
as  the  scattered  fragments  in  the  adjacent,  as  well  as  in  distant 
districts  attest.  If  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries,  were  formed  of  decomposing  locks  of  tr^^,  granur 
lar  quartz,  porphyry,  sienite,  and  graiute,  the  frequent  occurrence 
o(  poq^yroidal  beds  in  this  formation,  may  adinit  of  a  |xx)bable 
explanation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  mcuntain,  that  every  bed  or  stratum  tn  this 
eztensire  formation  is  composed  printiipally  of  the  fragments  of 
transitioD  and  trap  locks ;  but  it  may  saiely  be  affirmed,  that  there 
are  few  strata,  in  which  some  of  these  fragments-  may  not  be.  di»- 
covered. 

The  red'marl  ^voduces  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  England, 
which  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  being  formed  of  the  debris  of 
soft  trap  rocks.  Some  basaltic  rocks  decompose  rt^dly,  and  are 
known  to  form  soil  fiivorable  to  vegetation ;  several  basaltic  rocks 
in  Staffordshire,  decompose  into  a  reddish  brown  clay,  moderately 


Before  concluding  the  account  of  the  red  sandstone,  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeat,  that  in  a  formaUou  of  such  complexity,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  part  of  the  series  any  particular  bed 
belongs,  unless  its  situation  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  Umestone 
beds,  which  sometimes  occur  in  different  parts  of  it.  Thus,  in 
Devonshire,  the  porphyritic  beds  and  conglomerates  may  belong 
to  the  lowest,  or  to  the  middle  series  of  sandstones :  their  position, 
with  respect  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest  unconformably,  does 
not  assist  in  the  discovery.  In  Yorkshire,  the  very  lowest  series 
rest  on  coal  measures,  as  stated  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his 
masterly  and  luminous  description  of  the  geological  relations  of 
the  magnesian  limestone,  from  Northumberland  to  Nottingham- 
shire. At  Chamwood  Forest,  the  uppermost  series  rests  on  an- 
cient granitic  and  slate  rocks,  as  represented  in  Plate  III,  fig.  4,  a  a. 
In  the. lowest  beds,  resting  on  the  slate,  I  observed  indications  of 
their  mode  of  fomiation,  which  I  intend  afterwards  to  notice. 
Professor  Sedgwick  first  ascertained  the  true  relations  of  the  lower 
sandstone ;  but  twenty  years  before,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  (1813,  p.  270,)  I  gave  a  briefaccoimt  of  thePontefract  sand 
rock  (the  lowest  red  sandstone,)  in  a  description  of  a  section  fiwm 
the  Yorkshire  to  the  Lancashire  coast : — "  The  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  succeeded  by  yellow  siUceous  sandstone,  on  which  the 
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town  of  Poiitefract  is  biiiU.  We  may  consider  this  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  iow  calcareous  district :  proceeding  in  a  direction  w 
Wakefield,  we  soon  come  uyon  the  argillaceous  coal  strata  of  ihe 
middle  district." 

It  deserves  |iarticu]ar  notice,  that  the  red  sandstone  generailf 
occupies  the  depressions  in  the  more  ancient  strata,  or  what  were 
once  deep  valleys,  and  also  fills  up  hollows  on  the  surface  of  an- 
cient rocks,  as  raprescnted  in  Plate  III,  fig.  4,  a  a.  Now  as  these 
depressions  and  hollows  were  originally  filled  up,  when  the  sun 
face  was  under  the  ocean,  and  are  now  raised  some  hundred  feet 
above  its  present  level,  without  any  apparent  disturbftoce,  this 
fact  proves,  that  there  were  two  elevating  causes  acting  at  difler- 
ent  opochs, — the  first  violent  and  transitory,  which  tilled  up  the 
lower  beds;  the  second,  mope  extensive,  but  more  gradual  in  its 
operation,  which  upheaved  the  whole  coinitry  above  the  ocean, 
and  formed  islands  and  continents. 

Magnesian  lAmestmie. — The  geological  position  of  this  rock 
is  over  the  lowest  beds  of  new  red  sandstone  ;  but  where  this  is 
Wanting,  it  iics  unconformably  over  the  regular  coal  formation : 
see  Chap.  VIII.  It  is  covered  by  the  up|ier  series  of  new  red 
sandstone  and  red  marl. 

The  dolomite  fomid  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  has  been 
before  described  ;  it  is  commotdy  white,  or  light  grey  and  granu- 
lar. That  in  the  secondary  strata,  has  generally  a  dark  brown  or 
a  yellowish  brown  color :  it  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  m;^- 
nesia,  sometimes  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  magnesian  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one 
half,  in  certain  limestones,  is  a  fact  that  strongly  militates  against 
the  theory,  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  all  limestone  rocks 
to  animal  secretion  ;  unless  it  shall  be  found  that  magnesian  earth 
is  contained  in  the  shells  and  exuvicc  of  marine  animals.  I  believe 
no  analyses  of  shells  or  coral  have  yet  been  made,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  magnesia,  as  one  of  their  constituent 
elements.  Should  magnesia  be  foinid  in  the  exuviae  of  certain 
orders  of  marine  animals,  and  not  in  others,  it  would  not  only  fa- 
vor the  opinion,  that  limestone  was  of  animal  origin,  but  might 
also  explain  the  cause  of  the  alternation  of  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone  with  beds  of  common  limestone,  in  the  same  mountain. 
Or  should  some  sfiells  of  one  species  contain  magnesia,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  species  none,  it  would  prove  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  the  same  animal  might  form  its  shell  of  different 
constituent  parts. 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  inclined  to  derive  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone from  the  debris  of  beds  of  mountain  or  transition  limestone, 
which  contain  magnesia ;  but  many  beds  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, above  the  coal  formation,  have  as  much  the  character  of 
original  rocks  as  the  beds  of  transition  limestone,  and  the  difficulty 
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by  Ihisjiypothesis ;  for  it  still  remains  to  inquire, 
fiom  wbeDoe  did  the  mountain  or  transition  limestone  derive^  their 


magnesia?  Ton  Buch  ascribes  thd  change  of  the  common  lime- 
stone into  dolomite  in  the  Tjrrol,  to  the  action  of  volcanic  locks 
and  T<dcanic  vapors  containing  magnesia ;  but  this  opinion  is  not 
likely  to  obtain'  many  supporters.  Can  the  magnesia  foimd  in 
scHiie  oi  the  chalk  rocks  in  Ekigland  or  France,  be  derived  from 
vcrfcanic  rocks  ?  Were  the  theory  of  Von  Buch  true,  we  ought  to 
expiect  all  limestone  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ba^t  to 
be  magnesian ;  but  some  experiments  which  I  made  on  the  moun- 
tain limestone  of  Derbyshire,  in  near  proximity  to  the  toadstone, 
pioved  that  it  did  not  contain  so  much  magnesia,  as  the  beds  that 
were  much  farther  removed  from  the  latter  rock. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  generally  distinctly  stratified  ;  the 
strata  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet :  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  they  are  nearly  horizontal ;  they 
border  the  great  coal  formation,  and  cover  it  on  the  eas^m  side. 
This  formation  of  limestone  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  near  Nottingham.  The  color  of  the  limestone  is  generally  a 
yellowish  or  radish  brown,  varying  in  intensity  from  a  fawn  co- 
l<Mr,  to  that  of  an  overbumt  brick.  Some  of  the  lowest  beds  are 
bluish  and  slaty,  and  intermixed  with  marl,  but  these  beds  seldom 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  their  nature  is  little  known.  Some  beds 
of  magnesian  Umestone  have  a  granular  sandy  structure,  others 
are  imperfectly  crystalline :  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
hardness.  A  cellular  variety  of  this  limestone  occurs  near  Sun- 
derland, which  has  received  the  name  of  Honeycomb  limestone  : 
it  agrees  in  most  of  its  characters  with  the  rauche  wacke  of  Thu- 
ringia,  which  is  part  of  the  zetchstein  formation. 

Many  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  yield  a  fetid  smell  when 
rubbed.  At  Sunderland,  the  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  are 
more  developed  than  in  siny  other  part  of  England  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  In  an  account  I  published  of  the  Geology  of  Dur- 
ham, in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1815, 1  estimated  the  total 
thickness  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Below  the  surface,  this 
Umestone  has  been  bored  into,  to  a  considerable  depth;  the  lime- 
stone was,  as  before  mentioned,  of  a  bluish  color.  According  to 
Mr.  Parey,  "under  the  yellow  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  there 
are  several  beds  of  comj^t  blue  limestone,  abounding  with  Ano- 
mia  (TerebratulsB^  and  other  shells ;  some  of  these  beds  differ  en- 
tirely fix>m  the  yellow  and  red  beds,  and  are  more  useful  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  particularly  on  the  yellow  limestone  lands."* 
This  is  the  marl  slate  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  lower  beds 
of  this  formation  are,  I  believe,  more  fully  developed  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  which  occasions  some 

*  Survey  of  Derbyshire,  p.  175. 
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mceftaiDty  id  dossing  thctu.  The  limestone  of  Thuringia,  it  ia 
agreed  by  the  most  respectable  geologists,  is  zetchsiein,  corres- 
ponding with  our  maf^KKi^n  limestone ;  the  lower  part  is  a  slaty 
imtl,  smnettmes  hniv^iiated  wuh  biluoiea,  and  sometimes  with 
■ad.  This  bed  conlattis  impressions  of  fish,  like  the  lower  beds 
of  the  slsly  Sunderiand  magoesian  limestone :  it  contains  also  a 
maQ  qaaniity  of  copper  pyriles,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  cobalt,  zinc, 
btsmutfi,  and  arsenic,  and  is  in  some  places  worked  by  the  miners 
fcr  its  mineral  treasures-  Above  this  bod  there  occiire  a  blackish 
gi«y  comjttct  limestoue,  very  bard  and  tenacious,  and  distinctly 
stralifiied ;  over  (his  is  a  ctlUdni  Umeslone ;  and  above  this,  a 
Uackisb  brown  limestone,  which  yields  a  fetid  smell  when  stnick 
with  a  hammcT,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  All  these  different  beds.  Humboldt  comprises  tmder 
the  name  of  zetcbsteio,  and  agrees  with  other  geologists  in  refer- 
nag  them  to  our  magnesian  tunestoue.  The  lowest  bod  tests  on 
the  red  sandstone,  and  sometimes  alternates  with  it ;  but  accords 
hig  to  some  goolngisis,  t)tc  connection  between  the  two  fonna- 
lions  of  red  sandftone  and  zelchstciu  is  such,  that  the  latt^  may 
be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  fonnaiion  to  the  former.  The  up- 
per beds  of  what  has  been  called  zetchstoin,  alternate  in  Swjtzer 
land  with  beds  of  gypsum,  which  is  intermixed  with  rock  salt ; 
aome  of  the  beds  are  ai^iUaceous  hinestone,  containing  ammonites 
and  belemnites,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  greater  resemblance 
to  lias,  than  to  masiiesiaii  liriiCiSloiic. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  magnesiao  Umestone  in  the  west  of 
England,  there  is  a  conglomerate  limestone,  which  contains  irog< 
ments  of  transition  limestone,  varying  in  size  from  several  inches 
in  diameter,  to  very  minnte  grains. 

The  fossils  in  magnesiao  limestone  are  not  numerous,  at  least 
in  the  upper  beds.  Fossil  6sh  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
lower  beds  in  the  county  of  Durham.  One  or  two  species  of  uni- 
valves, and  about  nine  species  of  bivalves,  occur  in  this  limestone; 
but  these  shells  are  extremely  rare,  except  in  one  or  two  situations, 
Some  of  the  shells,  the  produdus  and  spirifer,  nearly  resemble 
those  in  the  mountain  limestone,  to  which  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone appcara  to  bear  a  greater  analogy,  than  to  any  of  the  secon- 
dary strata  above  it. 

Magnesian  limestone  furnishes  the  most  durable  building  stone, 
that  is  any  where  found  in  the  upper  secondary  strata. 

I  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  regard  the  magnesiaii 
limestone  districtsas  unfertile;  and  perliaps  no  parts  of  England  are 
more  salubrious  than  those  which  have  a  subsoil  of  this  limestone. 

A  few  small  strings  of  lead  ore  have  been  foimd  in  the  magne- 
sian limestone  rocks  near  Sunderiand.  The  limestone  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Durham  are  wearing  away  by  the  violence  of  the  ocean : 
they  have  evidently  extended  much  farther  eastward  than  they 
do  at  present. 
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The  magnenan  limestone  of  the  northeastern  counties  extends 
wilhoot  intenrapcion  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  near  Sunder- 
IMmI,  to  near  Nottingham ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  continuous  beds 
ttiith  of  the  liver  Trent.  The  magnesian  limestone  of  the  south- 
veatem  counties,  is  no  whei^  of  any  great  extent :  it  forms  insu- 
kted  patches,  covering  here  and  there  transition  limestone,  and 
Ibe  coal  measures  unconformably.  The  different  members  of  the 
BBW  led  sandstone  formation,  and  magnesian  limestone,  are  more 
fatty  developed  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  than  in 
mkj  other  part  of  England.  In  Cumberland,  near  Whitehaven, 
M»t  of  the  members  of  this  formation  are  also  found,  except  the 
9ppernew  red  marl.  In  the  Geolc^cal  Transactions,  1828  and 
hSS^  a  fuU  and  detailed  account  is  given,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
of  the  different  beds  as  they  occur  in  the  northeastern  and  north- 
vtBsleni  counties,  accompanied  with  illustrative  jnaps  and  sections. 
From  these  jaccotana,  the  following  tabular  arrangement  is  ex- 
Imeted. 

f  Professor  Sedgwick  arranges  the  red  sandstone  and  magnesian 
Umestone  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  where  they  are  most  fully 
daveloped,  in  ah  ascending  series,  as  under : — 

1.  Lower  red  sandstone,  yellow  and  red. 
C  2w  Ifail  slate  and  compact  limestone. 
X  2  a.  Compact  and  shelly  limestone,  and  variegated  marl. 
^  3.  Yellow  magnesian  limestone. 
i  4.  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsiun. 
I  6.  Upper  thin  bedded  limestone. 

6.  Upper  red  sandstone. 

7.  Upper  red  marl  and  gypsum  * 

The  new  red  sandstone  near  Whitehaven  in  Ciunberland,  has 
been  more  recently  examined  by  Professor  Sedgwick.  It  con- 
wtsof 

No.  1.  Lower  red  sandstone  of  great  thickness. 

2.  Magnesian  conglomerate  beds. 

3.  Magnesian  limestone. 

4.  Lower  red  marl  and  gypsum. 

5.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone. 

In  this  part  of  Cumberland,  the  great  beds  of  the  upper  red  marl 
and  gypsum  of  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  are  wanting. 

REPOSITORIES    OP    ROCK    SALT    AND    GYPSUM. 

It  has  before  been  stated,  that,  beside  magnesian  limestone, 
gypsum  and  rock  salt  are  associated  with  the  new  red  marl  and 


*  No.  1,  IB  the  same  as  a  in  my  tabular  arrangement. 

2,  2  a  and  3,  are  calcareoun  divisions  of  the  magnesian  limestone  h. 
4  and  5,  arc  minor  beds  that  have  not  been  discovered  in  the  midland  coun^ 
lies. 

6.  Upper  red  sandstone  c. 

7.  Upper  red  marl  and  gypsum  e. 
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sandstone.  Neither  of  these  minerals  are,  however,  confined  W 
this  romiatioii.  Salt  springs  rise  iii  miuiy  of  the  coal  strata,  and 
gypeuni  and  rock  salt  are  found  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata ;  but  the  occinreiice  of  these  minerals  has  been  regarded  as 
most  characteristic  of  the  new  red  marl  and  saiidatone  :  their  prin- 
cipal repositories  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  described  in  the 
jsesent  chapter. 

Gypeum  occnrs  in  the  new  red  marl  and  sandstone,  both  fibrous 
and  massive.  The  tibrous  gypsum  forms  nnmerous  alternating 
seams  in  clifls  of  red  marl :  the  seams  vary  in  thickness  from  one 
to  three  inches,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  strata,  but  they  are 
irregular  and  of  limited  extent.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  fibroiu 
gypsum  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  often  beautifully  white  and 
translucent,  and  is  accompanied  with  scales  of  chlorite,  exactly 
similar  to  what  I  have  observed  in  the  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Va- 
1ms,  in  Switzerland.  The  white  fibrous  gypsum  is  employed  by 
the  paper  makers  to  whiten  writing  paper,  and  add  to  its  weight 

Massive  gypsum  is  granular:  it  occurs  lu  irregular  beds  and 
blocks,  in  (he  red  marl,  and  is  evidently  a  local  formation.  Anhy- 
drous gypsum  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Nottinghamshire.  Gyp- 
Bum  is  associated  with  rock  salt,  wherever  the  latter  mineral  is 
found.  It  is  now  discovered,  that  the  gypsum  in  the  Alps,  when 
uncovered  in  its  native  beik,  is  always  anhydrous.  Conunon 
gy^jsum  contains  21  per  cciU.  of  water.  Anliydrous  gypsum  is 
entirely  frep  from  water,  and  is  much  harder  and  heavier  than 
common  gypsum.  Should  it  prove  a  general  fact,  that  the  gyp- 
sum associated  with  rock  salt  is  always  originally  anhydrous,  it 
might  tend  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  both  minerals ;  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  referred  to,  after  describing  some  of  the  [ainci- 
pal  repositories  of  rock  salt. 

Many  repositories  of  rock  salt  are  situated  near  the  feet  of  moim- 
tain  ranges,  and  have  j^obably  been  originally  deposited  in  salt- 
water lakes :  beds  of  rock  salt  are  now  found  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  salt  lakes  in  Africa.  But  though  many  salt  forma- 
tions arc  in  comparatively  low  situations,  there  are  others  that  oc- 
cur at  great  altitudes,  both  in  the  Alps  and  the  Cordilleras.  In 
England,  the  principal  beds  of  rock  salt  are  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  western  side  of  the  range  of  liiils,  which  separate 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  seas. 

The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire,  is  found  in  the  red  marl  above  the 
red  sandstone,  and  probably  rests  upon  that  rock  ;  but  as  the  low- 
est bed  of  salt  has  not  been  sunk  through,  this  cannot  be  yet 
ascertained.  Tlie  upper  bed  of  rock  salt  in  that  county,  is  about 
forty-two  yards  below  the  surface  :  it  is  twenty-six  yards  thick, 
and  is  separated  from  the  lower  bed  of  salt  by  a  stratum  of  argil- 
laceous stone  ton  yai'ds  thick.  The  lower  salt  has  been  sunk  into 
forty  yards.    The  upper  bed  was  discovered  about  a  hundred  and 
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fartjr  yean  since,  in  searching  for  coal.  Rock  salt  at  Northwich, 
eztCTds  in  a  direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  one  mile  and  a  half; 
its  farther  extent  in  this  4irection  has  not  been  ascertained:  its 
breadth  is  about  fourteen  hundred  yards.  In  another  part  of  Chesh- 
ire, three  beds  of  rock  salt  have  been  found.  The  uppermost  is 
liMir  feet,  the  second  twelve  feet,  and  the  lower  has  been  sunk  into 
twenty  five  yards,  but  is  not  cut  through.  Besides  the  beds  of 
lock  salt,  numerous  brine  springs,  containing  more  than  25  per 
eeiit.  of  salt,  rise  in  that  county.  The  transparent  specimens  of 
lock  salt  are  nearly  free  from  foreign  impurities,  and  contain 
scarcely  any  water  of  crystallization. 

In  sea  water,  a  large  portion  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found,  which  gives  it  that  bitter  nauseous  taste,  distinct 
from  its  saltness.  This  difference  in  the  composition  of  sea  water 
and  of  rock  salt,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  rock  salt  was  not, 
as  some  suppose,  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water ;  but 
if  it  were  formed  in  detached  lakes,  it  is  possible  that  the  waters 
of  these  lakes  did  not  contain  precisely  the  same  salts  in  solution 
as  those  of  the  sea.  We  know  that  the  waters  of  some  of  the 
salt  lakes  existing  at  present,  differ  in  their  contents  from  sea 
water.  If,  however,  the  evaporation  were  very  slow,  the  salt 
of  the  ocean  would  separate  from  all  its  impurities  by  crystalU- 
Btion  ;  these  impurities,  being  more  deliquescent,  might  be 
washed  away. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  few,  if  any  remains  of  marine  or 
other  organized  bodies  are  found  in  the  beds  accompanying  the 
rock  salt  of  Cheshire.  In  the  Polish  salt  mines,  bivalve  shells 
and  the  claws  of  crabs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  strata  of  marl, 
and  vegetable  impressions  in  the  bed  covering  the  lower  salt,  at 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  yards  from  the  sur- 
fiu^e.  But  some  of  these  mines  are  now  believed  to  occur  in  ter- 
tiary formations. 

The  salt  formation  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  appears  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  red  sand  rock,  and  covered 
with  similar  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl,  to  that  of  Cheshire. 
Here  the  rock  salt,  though  its  existence  has  been  proved  by 
boring  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  no  where 
worked.  The  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating  the  water,  which 
is  nearly  saturated  with  it. 

Salt  springs  rise  in  some  of  the  coal  strata,  adjacent  to  the  red 
marl  and  sandstone  :  in  all  probability  the  brine  is  infiltered  from 
that  formation,  into  the  basset  edges  of  the  strata  overlying  coal. 
There  are  salt  springs  in  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  Northumber- 
land, Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  a  spring  of  brine  rises  in 
the  river  Wear,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Brine  springs,  containing  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  salt,  rise 
in  the  coal  mines  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  Leicestershire,  at 
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the  depth  of  two  hundred  aud  twenty  live  yards  under  the  sur- 
face, A  weaker  brine  also  arises  in  the  upper  strata :  it  springs 
through  fissures  in  tlie  coal,  attended  with  a  hissir^  noise,  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  coal  mines  at  Ashby  Wolds  are  in  the  center  of  England, 
and  are  worked  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  is  ascertained  from  the  level  of  the  Oxford  canal  that 
passes  near  to  the  pits.  Had  tliis  circumstance  been  known  be- 
tore  the  attention  of  geologists  was  directed  to  tlie  structure  of 
the  earth's  surface,  it  would  have  been  inferred,  that  brine  springs 
so  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  had  their  source  from  the  waleis 
of  the  ocean,  percolating  through  fissures  in  the  earth. 

Strata  containing  copious  brine  springs  connected  with  Uie  oosl 
measures  occur  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  but  rock  sail 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  there.  In  the  valuable  coal  districts 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
brine  springs  both  in  the  strata  above  and  below  the  coal.  Th* 
strongest  and  most  abmidant  supply  of  biine  rises  from  a  stratum 
of  fine  grained  white  sandstone,  which,  though  very  compact, 
contains  cavities  of  several  inches  in  depth,  through  which  the 
water  finds  a  free  circiilarion.  In  the  Muskingiun  valley  in  the 
Stale  of  Ohio,  wells  have  Ireeu  sunk  to  the  brine  lo  the  depth  of 
900  feet,  which  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  Altantic.  The 
strongest  brine  yields  fifty  pounds  of  fine  salt,  in  every  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water. — See  Silliiiuin's  Amencan  Joiaiial  of  Science, 
October,  1835. 

There  are  many  salt  springs  in  Prance,  but  no  mines  of  rock 
salt.  The  salt  springs  at  Salins,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura, 
rise  in  the  red  marl  formation,  and  the  gypsum  with  which  they 
are  associated,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  massive  gypsum  in  the 
English  red  marl.  The  strongest  of  these  springs  contains  16 
per  cent,  of  salt. 

In  Switzerland  the  rock  salt  and  gypsum  do  not  occur  in  the 
red  marl,  but  between  calcareous  beds,  which  are,  I  believe,  anal- 
c^ous  to  the  English  lias,  and  will  be  again  mentioned. 

In  Spain  there  are  several  salt  springs  and  beds  of  rock  salt ; 
the  jNrincipal  formation  of  rock  salt  at  Cardona  in  Catalonia,  has 
been  described  by  Count  Alexander  Laborde,  in  his  magnificent 
work  entitled  Voyages  Pitimesqttes  dans  f  Espagrui. 

"The  salt  district  of  Cardona  comprehends  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  and  the  environs  of  more  than  a  league  in 
circumference.  The  surface  is  almost  every  where  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  which  renders 
it  productive.  The  place  whore  the  rock  salt  is  [irocured  is  a 
valley  forming  an  oval,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  from  cast  to  west,  extending  from  the 
Castle  of  Caidona  to  the  promontory  of  red  salt  at  the  other  end. 
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Tbe  last  is  the  moBt  consideraMe  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  has  not 
yet  been  worked;  it  is  six  hundied  and  sixty  three  feet  in  height 
and  tirdve  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  base,  lliis 
▼alley  is  also  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  rock  salt :  besides 
these,  there  are  other  rocks  of  salt  at  the  feet  of  the  fortress,  and 
iq)Qn  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  which  stretches  to  the  {oxvor 
tain  called  Cancunillo.  The  mountain  of  red  salt  is  so  called 
becaoae  that  color  piedominates ;  but  the  colors  vary  with  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain.  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  a  spring  of  water  issues,  which  comes 
through  a  fissure  we  perceive  on  the  summit.  The  rivulet  runs 
all  along  the  valley  from  the  east,  but  passes  under  ground  in  part 
of  its  course,  particularly  under  the  hill  where  the  rock  sedt  is 
mined ;  it  rises  again  to  the  surface  at  a  little  distance,  and,  after 
running  along  the  plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Caordona. 
This  brook  in  rainy  seasons  swells  the  waters  of  the  river,  which 
then  become  salt,  and  destroy  the  fish ;  but  at  three  leagues 
bwer,  the  water  has  no  perceptible  taste  of  salt  All  these  salt 
mountains  are  intersected  by  crevices  and  chasms ;  and  have  also 
spacious  grottoes,  where  are  found  stalactites  of  salt,  shaped  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  of  various  colors.*' — ''  Nothing  can  coob- 
pare  with  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which  the  mountain 
<tf  Cardona  exhibits  at  sunrise.  Besides  the  beautiful  forms 
which  it  presents,  it  appears  to  rise  above  the  river  like  a  moun- 
tain of  precious  gems,  dis^daying  the  various  colors  produced  by 
the  refinction  of  the  solar  rays  through  a  prism." — Count  Lor 
horde, 

"  Hungary  and  Poland  afford  the  most  numerous  and  extensive 
repositories  of  rock  salt  in  Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Welielska 
near  Gracovia  have  been  long  celebrated  and  firequently  descri- 
bed ;  they  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  750  feet.  The  rock  salt  is 
covered  by  alternate  beds  of  marl  and  conglomerate ;  blocks  of 
salt  occur  also  in  tbe  marl.  The  beds  of  rock  salt  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  mines 
of  rock  salt,  there  are  springs  of  fresh,  as  well  as  of  salt  water. 
At  Ptodd  in  Transylvania,  there  is  a  valley  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  which  are  pure  rock  salt.  The  mine  of  Eperies  is  about  990 
feet  deep.  Water  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  blocks  of  rock 
salt" — Brongniart,  Minerahgie. 

There  is  an  extensive  formation  of  rock  salt,  stretching  on  each 
side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  for  six  hundred  miles,  from  We- 
lielska in  Poland  towards  the  north,  to  Rimnie  in  Moldavia  on  the 
south.  It  has  indeed  been  observed,  that  rock  salt  and  brine 
springs  most  generally  occur  near  the  feet  of  extensive  mountain 
ranges,  which  adds  probability  to  the  opinion,  that  these  ranges 
were  once  the  boundaries  of  extensive  salt  lakes. 
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In  the  lofty  deserts  of  Cammania  in  Asia,  according  to  Char* 
din,  rock  salt  is  so  abundant,  mid  the  atmosphere  so  dry,  that  the 
inhabitants  use  it  as  stone,  for  building  iheir  houses.  This  min- 
eral is  also  found  on  the  whole  elevated  table  land  of  Great  Tar- 
tary,  Thibet,  and  Indostan,  Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  cov- 
ered with  a  saline  efflorescence ;  and  according  to  the  account  of 
travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  one  large 
mass  of  rock  salt. 

In  the  elevated  mountains  of  Peru,  rock  salt  is  said  to  occur  al 
the  height  of  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

According  to  the  account  of  Uornemann,  there  is  a  mass  of 
rock  salt  spread  over  the  mountains  that  bound  the  desert  of  Libya 
to  the  north,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  terminatioa  in  one 
direction  ;  and  its  breadth  he  computed  to  he  several  mUes. 
Rock  salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  intended  for  the  present  volume,  to 
entunerate  the  differenl  places  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  oc- 
curs. I  only  propose  to  note  the  more  remarkable  situations,  pre- 
senting phenomena  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  lU 
formation.  Among  these  should  not  be  omitted  the  salt  lakes  on 
the  borders  of  Cat&aria,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
contain,  at  their  bottom,  thick  bods  of  rock  salt  variously  colored. 

There  is  a  remarkable  formation  of  salt  at  Posa  near  Burgos, 
in  Castille.  placed  in  an  immense  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  ia 
which  arc  foiuid  puntice  stone  and  puzzoiana.  The  volcanic 
mountain  of  Cologero,  near  Sciacca,  in  Sicily,  contains  in  its  bedi 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  common  salt ;  and  masses  of  rock 
salt  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  imbedded  in  clay.'  In 
these,  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  subterrane- 
an fire  may  have  been  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  rock 
salt,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  salt  lakes,  or  of  coimlries  re- 
cently emerged  from  the  ocean. 

The  rapid  formation  of  rock  salt  in  Syria,  diuing  one  of  those 
igneous  eruptions  which  have  at  times  overwhelmed  certaia  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  is,  perhaps,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  the  sacred 
writer,  who  has  narrated  the  early  history  of  the  human  race. 
Gen.  chap.  xix.f  The  salt  lakes  existing  in  that  country  are  well 
known. 

Whether  all  the  repositories  of  rock  salt  above  enumerated  oc- 
cur in  the  red  marl,  cannot  in  the  present  slate  of  our  information 
be  accurately  ascertained.  The  great  formation  of  rock  salt  and 
gypsiun  near  Bex  in  Switzerland,  constitutes  two  large  and  exten- 
sive beds.      The  lowest  rests  upon  black  limestone,  argillaceous 

*  Travels  in  Sidly,  by  LiuiiL.  General  Cockbutn. 

t  Jeromo,  who  reaided  in  Sjrin  in  the  fourtli  century,  informs  ub,  that  ibe  iwk 
ofult  waa  eiiiliiig  in  hia  lime ;  and  fancifully  relates  certain  pcculiaritieei  Teapvcuag 
it,  which  equal  in  absurdity  the  Icgcndn  of  the  darkeit  ages  of  papal  lupetsntioD, 


esian  limestone.  Many  beds  oi  tne  lias  in  ijinglana,  con- 
Duch  muriat  of  soda  and  sulphat  of  magnesia. 
le  saliferous  gypsmu  in  the  Tarentaise  is  anhydrous,  and 
ins  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex ;  it  occurs  interstratified 
limestone,  which  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  magne- 
imestone  than  to  lias.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  mountains 
orered  with  beds  of  conmion  gypsum,  intermixed  with  na- 
ulphur.  In  one  of  the  rocks  associated  with  the  gypsum 
\Jdon,  I  discovered  a  fossil  Patella.  Though  a  branch  of  the 
!  des  Mines,  with  able  instructors  from  Pans,  had  been  {(xc 
years  establii^ed  at  Moutiers,  close  to  the  salt  formations, 
f  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  gypsum  of  the  Taren- 
was  maintained  by  the  professors ;  namely,  that  the  gyp- 
nerely  formed  an  unconformable  covering  over  the  adjacent 
itains.  I  observed  it  in  several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
ly  near  Moutiers,  as  distinctly  interstratified  in  the  calcareous 
[tains,  as  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  is  interstratified  be- 
1  the  tertiary  formations  near  Paris.  In  one  of  the  beds  of 
im,  there  was  a  thin  stratum  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
I  the  fingers  like  coal  smut ;  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
naceous  matter  found  in  gypsum  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
ansparent  colorless  rock  salt  consists  of  muriate  of  soda,  near- 
the  highest  state  of  purity  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  of 
Be  and  sodium.  It  has  so  little  water  of  crystallization,  that 
rcely  decrepitates  when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  in  which 
fets  from  salt  prepared  artificially  by  evaporation.  Speci- 
es rock  salt  brought  from  the  PoUsh  mines,  are  less  dispo- 
>  deliquesce,  than  those  from  Cheshire.  The  deep  red  color, 
common  to  rock  salt,  is  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron. 
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of  Bciffncp,  may  plucidato  the  cliemical  changes  which  have  ef- 
fected the  formation  of  these  minerals. 

The  moat  uatural  hypothesis  respectinp  the  formation  of  rotk 
salt,  at  least  in  some  siuiatioiis,  is  that  before  stated,  which  at- 
Ihbules  it  to  the  gradual  eTaporalion  of  liikt«  aiid  (loois  of  alt 
water,  which  remained  when  the  occtui  rotirt^d  from  the  pr^cut 
continents.  This  mineral,  by  slow  evafxiralion,  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  imiiure  salts  that  exist  it)  sea  water ;  and  as  these 
salts  arc  more  deliquescent  than  rock  salt,  they  might  be  washed 
away  before  the  beds  of  rock  salt  were  covered  with  earthy  strata. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  aidiydrous  gyiaura  with  rock  salt,  whidi 
is  also  anhydrous,  would,  however,  indicate  the  action  of  beat 
in  llie  fomiation  of  these  minerals ;  fra-  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  any  mode  of  aeneous  deposition,  that  could  form  anhy- 
drous gypsum :  but  common  gyjisura  mighl  be  fused  by  heat, 
and  its  water  of  crystallization  wtpelli-d  ;  it  would  then  be  con- 
verted iulo  anhydrous  gy(«um.  Kmm  the  obsen'atioDs  of  M. 
Oari>oiilier,  at  Bex,  it  aj'in^rs  that  the  great  beds  of  gypsum  as- 
socinted  with  rock  suit,  are  always  found  to  be  anhydroiB  when 
they  are  laid  open  to  the  atmosphere  ;  but  they  soon  absorb  wa- 
ter, atid  are  converted  into  common  gypsum.  The  salifetous 
gyjeiim  in  other  parts  of  the  Atjs,  is  also  anhydrous :  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  rock  salt 
in  other  countries  are  anhydrous,  where  they  have  nol  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  moislure,  it  would  add  much  probabiiiiy 
to  the  opinion.,  that  the  consolidation  of  n>ck  salt  and  gyjemn 
had  been  effected  by  heat. 

OBSERVATIONS     ANO     INQUIRIES     RELATING     TO     THE     NEW     RED 


The  new  red  sandstone,  considered  as  one  extensive  group  or  forma- 
tion, presents  greater  diversity  of  cliaracter  than  any  oilier  secondary  for- 
mation ;  it  is  for  ihc  most  part  evidently  composed  of  the  debris  or  deirt- 
,  tus  of  older  nnd  lower  rocks,  torn  off  probably  by  the  great  convulsions 
which  at  different  lirncs  tilled  up  the  latter,  and  spread  the  fragments  far 
and  wide  over  tliem,  in  ii  neon  form  able  beds. 

This  deposition  must  have  taken  place  under  the  ocean,  during  peri- 
ods of  great  violence  and  disturbance,  BUcceeded  by  periods  of  repose, 
when  the  calcareous  beds  of  stratilied  limestone  were  formed.  The  state 
of  the  globe  in  tlio^  periods  of  convulsion,  was  doubtless  unfavorable  to 
the  existence  of  organic  life.  A  few  fossil  vegetable  remains  occur  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  England,  such  as  calamiles  and  equiseta;  but 
I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  some  of  these  remains  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  coal  strata,  which,  like  the  rocks  below  ihem,  must  have 
suffered  considerable  denudation.  There  are,  however,  indications,  that 
dry  land  or  marshes  exisicd  in  some  parts,  when  the  red  sandstone  was 
deposited,  as  the  foot  marks  of  a  species  of  tortoise  have  been  discovered. 
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nDpimtod  on  tlie  new  red  saodstone  of  Dumfriesshire;  and  the  remains 
of  reptiles  have  been  found  in  the  magnesian  conglomerates  near  Bristol, 
and  of  animals^  supposed  to  be  saurians,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
Warwickshire.  These  discoveries  are  of  importance,  as  they  mark  a 
pragressiTe  advancement  of  animal  existence ;  for  no  species  of  reptile 
lias  hitherto  been  found  in  the  coal  strata,  or  in  the  transition  rocks  be- 
low them.  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States, 
has  recently  observed,  in  what  he  describes  as  new  red  sandstone,  numer* 
008  impressions  of  the  feet  of  birds  of  the  order  of  Grallae  or  Waders.* 

These  discoveries  in  the  new  red  sandstone  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  earliesi  known  indications  of  the  existence  of  two  higher  classes  of 
vertefatated  animals,  reptiles  and  birds.  In  the  transition  rocks,  and  the 
coal  measures,  we  only  find  the  remains  of  the  first  or  lowest  class,  fish. 

From  the  great  diversity  of  mineral  character  in  the  strata  of  new  red 
nndstoiie,  in  different  situations,  or  even  at  different  depths  in  the  same 
locality,  much  uncertainty  has  prevailed  in  identifying  the  beds,  partio- 
alarly  the  lower  ones,  indifferent  districts;  and  geologists  are  scarcely 
yet  agreed,  whether  the  red  sandstone  and  conglomerates  that  skirt,  the 
aoathem  side  of  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  belong  to  the  new 
red  sandstone,  or  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  transition  series.  In? 
deed,  the  mineral  characters  alone  could  not  determine  the  geological  po- 
sitioii,  without  an  extensive  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  sandstone 
with  the  strata  above  it  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  sandstone-and 
conglomerates  that  skirt  the  Grampians,  may  neither  be  of  the  same  age 
as  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  that  of  the  new  red  sandstone  of  South 
Britain.  If  the  red  sandstone  and  cooglomerates  were  formed  of  the  detri- 
tus of  the  lower  rocks,  at  the  period  when  the.  latter  were  upheaved,  this 
period  may  have  been  very  different  in  distant  countries.  The  granite  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  may  have  been  upraised  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  elevation  of  the  granitic  mountains  in  England,  or  those  in  Dumfries- 
shire and  the  south  of  Scotland.  I  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  elevation  of  the  granitic  beds  in  England,  was  anterior  to 
the  upheaving  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  violent  convulsions 
by  which  the  primary  mountains  were  upraised,  must  have  x>ccasioned  a 
long-continued  and  tremendous  agitation  of  the  ocean,  sufficient  to  tear 
off  immense  portions  of  rock,  and  to  break  them  into  fragments,  and 
spread  them  over  a  vast  extent  of  surface.t 

Whoever  has  examined  with  attention  the  new  red  sandstone  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  granitic  rocks,  will  have  seen,  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  those  rocks,  intermixed  with  stnall  grains  of  sand,  cemented 
together  in  beds  more  or  less  adherent.  In  the  section  of  Charnwood 
Forest,  (Plate  II,  fig.  4,Xa  mass  of  red  sandstone  a,  rests  upon  elevated 
beds  of  slate  c  c,  I  closely  examined  the  beds  in  contact  with  the  slate, 
and  found  they  contained  numerous  small,  sharp-edged  fragments  of  slate, 
intermixed  with  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  forest  rocks,  imbedded  in 
yellow  sandstone,  which  became  striped  and  colored  with  red  in  the  upper 


*  SilUman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  &c.f  January,  1836. 

f  What  is  considered  as  the  old  red  sandstone  near  the  Grampians,  I  found  to 
be  in  some  parts  intermixed  with  particles  of  green  earth  and  basaltic  rocks,  par- 
ticularlvi  close  to  Stonehaven,  where  the  red  conglomerate  is  intersected  by  dykes 
of  haraer  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  masses  of  beautiful  dark  felspar  por- 
phyry. 
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beds.  No  Ur^o  misses,  or  rounded  boulders  of  the  forest  rocks,  occui  in 
ihe  eandslone  aiijoinirifr  the  forest.  Tliey  were  probably  irangporied  to  a 
distance,  duting  the  6r$l  period  of  the  convulsion,  bj  which  the  rocki 
were  upraiaed.  The  snndifioiie  formed  in  depressions  of  the  rocks,  waa 
evidently  deposited  when  the  riolent  lurbukuce  of  the  oc«an  bvi  nearly 
Babsided,  and  the  water  coniaincd  only  earthy  particles  and  small  ftag- 
menis,  washed  from  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  localities, 
where  the  strata  are  at  present  found.  A  rast  tract  of  primary  country, 
extending  from  Charnwood  Forest  to  the  Malrern  Hills,  has  been  broken 
down,  and  the  granite  buried  under  ita  own  ruins.  Some  of  the  rocks 
rise  near  to,  or  just  above  the  surface,  here  and  there  in  the  adjacent 
counties,  suflicient  to  aBbrd  proof  of  their  former  contiuuity  and  connec- 
tran  with  the  cerilral  granite  of  England.  Some  of  the  sandBione  formed 
in  the  depressions  of  thii  foreal  rocks,  is  quite  red  :  in  other  parts  ckrse 
adjacent,  it  is  yellow  or  striped.  The  strata  of  Eatidstone  above  the  slate 
at  Swithlnnd,  are  about  fifty  feel  in  thickness. 

If  similar  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone  were  formed  at  periods  more 
or  less  remote  from  each  other,  it  may  sufficiently  esplain  the  different 
opinions  that  have  been  formed,  respecting  lis  coiincctioD  with  the  coal 
measures.  Some  geologists  on  the  Continent  maintain,  that  the  lower 
beds  of  this  sandstone  are  conformable  with  tlie  coal  measures,  and  fiona 
a  part  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  lowest  new  red  sand- 
stone 19  found  conformable,  to  a  certain  extent,  wiib  the  coal  measures 
beneath;  but  in  other  parts,  at  a  little  distance,  it, occurs  unconformabjy. 
Too  much  importBUCB  has  been  attached  to  this  circumEtance ;  for  wher- 
ever tlie  coal  strata  take  nearly  an  horizontal  position,  or  arc  but  slighd; 
mcliiicd,  (he  strafa  of  red  sandstone  above  mav  take  tlie  same  position, 
and  be  conlbrmable  in  such  situations,  and  unconformable  where  the  sub- 
jacent strata  arc  more  inclined.  Some  German  geologists  maiDtain,  that 
the  lower  new  red  sandstone,  the  rotlftodte  Utgmdt,  occurs  also  below 
the  coal  measures  of  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  a  stratum,  like  the 
limestone  shale  of  Derbyshire,  which  occurs  under  the  coal  of  that  coun- 
ty, may  aim  occur  in  Germany.  This  bed  is  of  great  thickness,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  sands  and  marl,  and  contains,  in  some  parts,  thick 
strata  of  siliceous  sandstone :  it  has  a  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  new  red  sandstone,  where  its  geological  relations  are 
not  easily  to  be  discovered. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  formation  analogous  to  liie  new  red  sandstone, 
b  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Savoy  that 
1  examined  ;  though  the  secondary  strata  above  the  red  sandstone  occur 
abundantly,  and  have  been  upraised  with  the  granitic  mountains  of  that 
country.  If,  however,  as  I  think  may  be  proved,  the  granite  was  not  ele- 
vated until  after  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  in  England 
rests  upon  new  red  sandstone,  and  if  this  sandstone  itself  is  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  the  lower  rocks,  it  could  not  have  had  a  place  among  the 
secondary  rocks  when  ihey  were  upraised.  It  is  probable  that  the  vast 
beds  of  molasse  or  sandstone,  and  conglomerates  in  Savoy,  were  formed 
m  the  same  manner  as  the  new  red  sandstone,  hut  ai  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, or  in  the  tertiary  epoch.  I  merely  offer  these  observations  to  tlie 
attention  of  geologists.  The  elevated  beds  of  puddingstone  in  the  Va- 
lorsine,  ojamposcd  of  imbedded  fragments  of  mica  slate,  and  the  lower 
rocks,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  represent  the  conglomerates  of  the  tran- 
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The  opinion  of  some  of  Oie  French  geologists  respecting  ihe  new  red 
id^lODe,  may  Jicrc  Iw  referroJ  to. 

Le  Gr'9  masse  principale  da  terrain  houiller,  prende  souveni  une 
nde  extension,  en  abandonnant  au  moins  en  majeure  partic  la  hou- 

arec  I'argilc  scbisteuse  qui  I'eDveiloppe. — Daubuisson,  I'raile  de  G&- 
wsu,  loiD.  2. 

M.  A.  H.  Bonnard,  in  his  Apper^  Oeognostique  da  Terrains,  p.  144, 
nribes  ibe  red  sandstone  as  tiie  upper  part  of  the  coal  formatioii. 
K.  Humboldt,  in  his  £^^501  Geognostique  sur  k  Gisematt  des  Roches, 
199,  mentions  a  red  sandstone  passing  into  porphyry,  as  the  upper  pan 
the  coal  formation  in  Germany, 

Messrs.  Daubnisson  and  Bonnard  appear  to  have  mistaken  the  lowest 
rt  of  the  red  marl  and  sandstone,  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  coal  strata. 

Hunilioldl  mnlies  a  djsiiaciion  between  the  uneonformabte  red  sand- 
ne,  and  the  porphyritic  red  sandstone,  which  he  cites  as  a  part  of  llie 
'ulai  coal  formation. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

ON   THE   LLAS   AND  OOUTIC   SERIES. 

Qoologiral  Paililon  of  Liu  Claj  and  Limeatooa. — Tbeir  MiDernl  Chmctm.— 
Alum  tiSlalR  in  Lim. — Rvniarkable  Organie  Rpninin)  ind  Cliaraclrriuic  Foaiit, 
— EilonI  oflha  Liu  Formstion  in  Eruland,— Intornting  Junoiions  of  Liu  md 
Red  Mnrl—Liiu  ofFrBnce  nnd  the  AW—OoJlW  oc  Koealone,  ibe  Jura  Linw 
■tORe  of  Foreign  GeolugiMa.— Mioeral  ClianiUn,  ami  n-iUAihable  Ornoir  lie- 
mninit.— Lower  Oolile.— OiforJ  or  Cluncli  Clin  — Middle  O.ilitts.— Ki>nin«r- 
idge  Clnj.— tJpptr  or  Portland  OoUies  — Sionc.iidd  S1ati>-ih  lru«  pontion  di*- 
coiered — conUins  Organic  Rcrnaina  oflnwcts,  Flvingltpplilo*,  and  nnall  Lanil 
Quadruptda,— Exlanl  of  Ihe  Oolile  FonnBlioQ  in'Enelnnd,  a»d  ii*  ■brupt  T«- 
niination.— S«cIion»  ofllie  Oolitic  Serict  of  Bt^dn  in  Vorkthir«  aod  Lbc  W«M  of 
England,  compared  with  a  Scrljon  of  tho  Sei^ooJaij  Strula  in  Geiaiaay. 

In  England,  immediatel7  over  the  red  marl  or  Keuper,  there 
occurs  a  great  bed  of  dark  grey  argillaceous  limestone,  divided 
into  thin  strata,  and  associated  with  beds  of  clay,  called  Lias.  Il 
is  the  best  characterized  of  all  the  secondary  strata,  (except 
chalk,)  both  by  its  mineral  characters  and  its  fossU  remains ;  aiid 
it  presents  the  same  characters,  through  a  considerable  part  of 
Prance  and  Germany. 

The  geologist  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  differ- 
ent rock  formations,  and  has  compared  the  resemblance  as  well 
as  the  diversity  they  present,  must  frequeiitly  have  obser^'ed  a 
tendency  in  nature,  to  reproduce  similar  strata  in  distant  parts  of 
a  series  of  strata,  and  even  in  different  formations.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Coal  Measures,  I  have  given  examples  of  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  similar  strata  at  different  depths,  implying  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  conditions  under  which  each  had  been  formed. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  magncsian  limestone  in  the  northern 
counties,  there  are  thin  strata  of  marly  limestone,  called  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Marl  slate,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  approach  to  a  formation  resembling  has,  in  many  of  its  char- 
acters. Again,  over  the  middle  beds  of  the  red  sandstone,  there 
occurs  a  considerable  thickness  of  calcareous  strata,  in  many  res- 
pects resembling  lias,  called  the  Musche!  kalk  ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
when  viewed  on  a  large  scale,  be  considered  as  a  lower  formation 
of  lias,  separated  from  it  by  the  variegated  marls  of  the  upper  red 
sandstone.  This  bed,  as  before  stated,  has  not  been  discovered  in 
England.  The  lias,  therefore,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the 
lower  strata  ;  it  serves  as  a  key  to  the  geology  of  the  secondary 
formations  in  England,  and  the  first  inquiry  which  the  student 
should  make,  when  he  is  in  doubt  resi>ecting  the  position  of  any 
of  the  secondary  beds,  should  be, — Docs  il  occur  above  or  below 
the  lias  7 
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The  name  lAas  was  probably  given  lo  this  formalion  by  the 
provincial  pronunciation  of  the  word  layers,  as  the  strata  of 
m»  liineslorie  are  generally  very  regular  and  flat,  and  can  easily 
be  raised  in  slabs  from  the  quarry.  When  the  lias  beds  are  fully 
developed  with  their  associated  beds  of  clay,  they  foma  a  mass  of 
Mcatified  limestone  and  clay,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rests  upon  the  red  marl  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  regular  stratified  lias  limestone  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
Ae  bed,  and  the  lias  clay  the  upper.  The  lowest  beds  of  ihe 
limeslone  have  often  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  are  called 
while  lias.  The  blue  lias  limestone  has  a  dark  smoke-grey  color, 
m,  dull  earthy  texture,  and  an  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture : 
Ihe  purest  beds  contain  from  SO  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
fime,  combined  with  bitumen,  alumine,  and  iron.  If  iron  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  this  limestone,  it  forms  a  lime, 
when  burned,  which  lias  the  property  of  settiug  under  water. 

The  finer  kinds  of  wliite  lias  will  receive  a  [X)lish,  and  may  be 
nsed  for  lithographic  drawings.  Above  the  lias  limeslone  and  the 
lias  clay,  there  occur,  in  some  situations,  beds  of  sandy  lias,  with 
layers  of  ironstone  in  nodules :  this  pari  of  the  lias  formation  has 
been  called  marl  sfone  in  some  of  the  midland  comities. 

The  lias  clay  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of  soft  slate  or 
rtiale,  which  divides  into  very  thin  lamina;.  Tliis  shale  is  often 
much  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  with  iron  pyrites,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  slowly  when  laid  in  heaps  with  faggots,  and 
once  ignited :  during  this  slow  combustion,  the  sulfJiur  in  the 
iron  pyrites  is  decomposed,  and  combiues  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  alumine  in  the  shale,  and 
forms  sulpbat  of  alumine  or  alum.  The  alum  shale  of  Whitby 
in  Yorkshire  i?  of  this  kind  ;  it  has  rather  a  so:\py  feel,  and  a 
Bhu-h!  silky  hiMrr..  Wiirn  ih^-  Ih-^  finy  "r  .ilum  shale  falls  in 
laige  masses  from  the  cliffs  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  gets  mois- 
tened by  sea  water,  it  ignites  spontaneously,  and  continues  bunt- 
tog  a- considerable  time.  The  cliffs  of  lias  clay  near  Lyme,  in 
Devonshire,  took  fire  after  heavy  rains,  and  continued  burning- 
(m-  several  months,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the 
present  time,  a  hill  near  Weymouth  is  ignited  by  a  similatcause ; 
It  is  composed  of  bituminous  clay  with  pyrites,  but  it  is  an  upper 
bed  in  the  oolite  formation,  called  Kimmeridge  clay. 

Lias  clay  is  impregnated  with  a  considerable  portion  of  muriat 
irf'soda,  and  sulphat  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  mineral  springs 
erf*  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  rise  in  this  clay ;  but  the  mineral 
qoalities  decrease  after  the  springs  have  been  opened  some  time, 
which  proves  that  the  saline  matter  is  derived  from  parts  of  the 
bed  adjacent  to  the  springs,  and  is,  therefore,  soon  exhausted. 

The  beds  of  lias  clay  and  limestone  are  particularly  distin- 
gui^ed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  oi^anic  remains  which 
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they  coniain.  Twenty  dltlcrent  kiiub  of  ammonites  have  been 
diBcovered  in  lias,  and  also  naulUites,  belemnites,  and  other  chain- 
bered  shells  in  great  abundance.  Univalve  iwchaoibered  shells 
are  not  numerous  in  this  tbrmalion,  but  a  great  variety  of  bivalve 
shells  occur  in  it.  The  gryphite  (Grypkea  inmrva.)  a  deeply 
incurved  bivalve  sliell,  abounds  so  much  in  some  of  the  beds  of 
lias,  that  in  Frjince  it  has  received  the  name  of  Caleaitv  a  ^ry- 
phites.  Pentacrioiles  also  aboimd  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lias: 
and  in  conjunction  wuh  gryphites,  and  the  ammonites  that  have 
a  ridge  between  two  furrows  round  the  back  of  the  shell,  are 
characteristic  of  the  lias  formation.  The  pentacrinile  and  encrin- 
ite  were  zoophytes- with  long  articulated  stems  and  branches;  in 
the  encrinite  the  stem  is  round,  in  the  pentacriiiite  pentagonnl. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  part  of  the  branches  or  anus  of  iJic 
Briarean  pentacrinite. 


A  recent  pentacrinite  found  in  Dublin  Bay  is  given,  Plate  Till, 
fig.  17.  In  this  species  the  arms  are  less  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Briarean  pentacrinite :  two  entire  sjiecimens  of  the  lalter 
are  represented  in  Dr.  Buckland's  B.  T.,  vol.  II,  plates  51  and  53. 

Fossil  fish,  with  the  form  of  the  bodies  and  scales  well  pre- 
served, are  found  in  flattened  nodules  of  lias  limestone.  The 
most  remarkable  fossil  remains  in  lias,  are  the  skeletons  of 
enormous  animals  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards  or  saurians.  The 
bones  and  teeth  of  reptiles  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  ;  but  in  the  lias  and  the  secondary  strata  above 
lias,  the  bones  of  saurian  animals  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
vast  size,  that  the  epoch  in  which  these  strata  were  dejiosited,  has 
been  emphatically  called  "  the  age  of  reptiles."  From  the  struc- 
ture of  these  monsters,  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  it  is  evident 
that,  like  the  crocodiles  and  alligators  of  the  present  day,  they 
were  eminently  predacious  and  carnivorous ;  tliey  were  for  a  long 


oauino  iBMuiiB  m  lias. 


air 


pMiod'tfievoraBknnand  domissnt  aiistociacy  of  the  animal  lring>- 
dom — the  lords  of  the  waters  and  marshes  of  the  ancient  world. 
To  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  we  are  indebted  for  having  deter- 
lahied  the  forms  of  two  genera  of  these  animals.  The  ichthyo- 
nonis,  or  6A  lizard,  had  a  head  resembling  a  dolphin  more  than 
K'fixard,  and  ntimerous  conical  teeth ;  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  un- 
ooamiHily  large.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  animals,  when  I  mention  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  in  a 
bsad  belonging  to  Hr.  Johnson  of  Bristol,  "which  I  measured,  was 
tan  iDcbes  long  and  seven  broad:  the  orbit  in  another  head, 
belonging  to  die  saine  gentleman,  measured  nine  inches  in 
faceadth.*    The  rertebne  of  the  ichthyosaurus  nearly  resemb}e 


Ibose  of  a  s)iark,  which  enabled  it  to  bend  its  tail  with  great  Ci 
eility,  and  assisted  the  motion  of  its  paddles,  in  pro|)elling  the 
body  with  great  velocity  through  water.  The  skeleton  of  the 
Kbthyosaiinis,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  is  represented  in 
tbe  above  cut.  Of  the  ichthyosaurus,  several  species  have  been 
discovered.  The  plesiosaurus  resembles  the  fonncr  genus  in 
many  important  parts  of  its  osteology ;  but  its  vertebrae  have  a 
doser  apfiroximalioti  to  those  of  the  crocodile;  they  are  only 
slightly  concave :  its  neck  was  longer  than  its  body,  and  was 
composed  of  thirty  vertebra-,  which  exceeds  the  number  of  the 
cervical  vertebras  of  the  swan.     (See  the  following  cut.)     Several 


qwdes  of  [de^osauri  have  been  determined ;  some  of  them  were 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  bones  of  both  animals  are  found 
very  comtnonly  in  the  clifli)  of  lias  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  and 


*  Hi.  Johiuon  of  Bmtol  hu,  during  manj  j;eBra,  ilevoted  much  time  and  labor, 
and  hu  liberkll;  eipended  coniidenbla  nimi  oT  money,  in  collectiog  organic  re- 
maiiu  of  thaae  •aunan  aoimali ;  and  it  is  to  the  csllecUoD  of  theie  lemaina,  in  hia 
IRiTaU  miaeiiin,  thai  ne  are  principally  jndeblad  for  the  diacoveriei  wbich  have 
MBcc  beflD  made  r«apectiDg  ibem. 
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on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  organic  remains  in 
lias  are  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  marine.  Bones  of  the  turtle 
and  crocodile  have  been  discovered  in  lias :  the  fossilized  remains 
of  terrestrial  plants  also  occur  in  it.  Tliis  proves  tliat  dry  lami 
must  have  existed  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  period  of  its  deposition. 

A  lai^e  collection  of  the  fossil  skeletons  of  different  species  of 
these  saurian  animals,  from  the  lias  cliffs,  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire, 
has  been  made  by  Thomas  Hawkins,  Eisq.,  and  described,  with 
plates,  in  one  volume,  folio,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Ic/ukyosmiri 
andJ'Uigiosavri."  The  specimens  theraselves  have  since  beea 
purchased  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museimi. 

The  lias  formation  extends  In  a  waving  line  through  England, 
from  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  in  Ooraetshiie ;  at  both 
its  extremities  it  is  fully  developed,  and  presents  similar  features, 
namely, — dark  cliffs  of  blackish  clay  or  alum  shale,  with  s  nearly 
flat  floor  of  lias  limestone,  extending  into  the  sea,  forming  a  natu- 
ral [lavement,  on  which  the  observer  may  walk  secure,  treading 
at  almost  every  step  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  inbabitanls  of 
a  former  world,  disseminated  through  the  rock.  These  anims) 
remains  are  generally  surrounded  by  stone  harder  than  the  other 
part  of  ihe  stratum,  and  project  above  the  surface.  At  Sandsend, 
near  Whitby,  the  alum  sliale  has  been  perforated  near  the  sea,  lo 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty  yards,  without  penetrating 
mto  the  subjacent  rock  j  to  which,  if  we  add  the  height  of  Ihe 
cliffs  above,  it  will  make  a  total  thickness  of  lias  exceeding  two 
hniidrL'd  and  twenty  yards:  the  up|>er  parts  are  more  productive 
of  alum  than  the  lower.*  In  Dorsetshire,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lias  formation  may  be  seen  in  succession  :  a  few  miles  west 
of  Brid|Kirt,  the  up|iermost  bed  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  three  miles  west  of  Lime  it  terminates,  and  the  wliite  has 
(tlie  lowest  jiart  of  its  formation)  may  be  observed  at  low  water 
resting  on  red  marl. 

The  lias  formation  is  extensively  developed  on  the  eastern  side 
of  France.  In  passing  by  Rouvray  to  Dijon,  in  the  year  1820, 
I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  complete  resemblance  of  the 
geology  of  the  country,  with  that  of  Leicestershire  and  Worces- 
tershire. Before  arriving  at  Rouvray,  we  pass  over  red  marl; 
after  leaving  that  town,  the  road  traverses  a  very  low  range  of 
decomposing  siejiite  and  granite  rocks,  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
Malveni ;  after  which,  it  passes  for  several  miles  over  a  well  char- 
acterized lias,  i]lled  with  gryphiles  and  bclemniles :  masses  of  the 
harder  parts,  filled  with  these  fossils,  are  collected  for  keeping  the 
road  in  repair. 

■  Mr.  John  Phillipo,  in  lijs  recPiil  survey  of  llio  Yorkshire!  const,  CBtimales  lli( 
avtrago  ihipknefli  oHIic  Una,  corniiriairg  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  hcda,  il  850 
fuot,  or  :j63  jaida. 
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In  England,  lias.limeMone  occurs  almost  always  in  nearly  hori- 
xontal  strata^  and  he^er  attains  any  great  elevation.  On  the  west 
of  GlociGester,  at  Highnam  Peurk,  lias  limestone  forms  a  nearly  flat 
pavement,  resting  on  red  marl,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Yale  of  Severn. 
FVom  this  point  to  the  northwest  there  is  no  bed  of  lias  known 
in  England  or  Wales,  except  an  isolated  patch  of  lias  strata  in 
Shiopshiie,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Murchison ;  but  lias  is  found 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides. 
At  Banow-<»irSoar,  in  Leicestershire,  lias  rises  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  river :  it  is  in  the  flattened  balls  that  occur  in  the 
Bsnow  limestone,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  fossil  fish  are 
fimnd.  The  most  interesting  junction  of  lias  and  red  mart,  that 
I  have  observed,  occurs  in  the  south  side  of  the  Severn,  at  Aust 
passage,  where  the  red  marl  may  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, supporting  the  lias,  but  separated  firom  it  by  a  micaceous 
bed,  filled  with  broken  bbnes  of  saurian  animals,  and  other  or- 
ganic remains.  Another  remarkable  junction  is  mentioned.  Chap- 
ter II.  The  lias  clay,  fix)m  its  comparative  softness,  has  been 
more  affected  by  the  action  of  torrents  and  inundations  than  the 
strata  above  or  beneath  it :  hence  it  is  frequently  excavated  into 
valleys.  Some  of  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  Alps  are  cut  in 
lias  day.  The  lias  limestone  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  loses  its 
flat  and  parallel  stratification,  and  is  bent  and  contorted  in  vari- 
ous duMtions;  it  also  frequently  loses  its  earthy  texture,  and  is 
hard  and  semicrystalline,  like  transition  limestone. 

The  Rev.  R.  Halifax,  of  Standish,  near  Gloucester,  obligingly 
showed  me  part  of  the  lias  and  oolite  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Chel- 
tenham, which  he  had  particularly  studied.  Between  the  upper 
lias  clay  and  the  oolite,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  reddish  earth  with 
ferruginous  nodules  inclosing  portions  of  lias ;  this  earth  may  be 
seen  cropping  out,  at  the  foot  of  Leckhampton  Hill.  No  well- 
marked  natural  division  exists,  which  can  determine  whether  this 
bed  should  be  classed  with  lias,  or  the  oolites.  The  fossils  in  lias 
clay,  and  limestone,  are  nearly  black,  and  are  sometimes  incrusted 
with  pyrites. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  substances  obtained  from  Uas  in 
England,  are  water-setting  lime  and  alum  shale.  The  property  of 
setting  under  water  may  be  communicated  to  any  kind  of  lime, 
by  an  admixture  with  burned  and  pulverized  ironstone.  Many 
of  the  bituminous  and  pyritical  shsdes  in  the  coal  strata  would 
yield  alum  by  slow  combustion,  if  they  could  be  obtained  with 
facility.  When  alum  shale  is  burned,  and  the  soluble  part  is  ex- 
tracted by  water,  it  is  necessary  to  add  potass  before  the  process 
of  evaporation,  as  crystallized  alum  is  a  triple  salt,  composed  of 
auli^iat  of  alumine  and  potass. 


j|90  OOLITE.— 01U> AM C    BEMAINS. 

OoUle. — Tlie  iiuineroua  beds  of  yellowish  limestone  allerna- 
ting  with  beds  of  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  sandstone,  that  compose 
UiG  oolite  fonnalion  in  England,  arc  of  variable  thickness ;  their 
aggregate  average  depth,  from  the  lop  of  the  upper  oolite  lo  the 
lias,  may  be  estimated  at  1200  feet.  These  bt«ls  may  be  traced 
with  little  interruption  along  a  waving  line  from  the  Cleveland 
Hills  io  Yorkshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Id  Gloiicestershire  they 
compose  a  lofty  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of 
Severn,  called  the  Cotleswold  Hills ;  but  no  strata  of  this  fonnar 
tion  are  found  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales  northwest  of  the 
river  Severn,  In  many  parts  of  France,  the  oolite  strata,  accom- 
panied with  lias,  present  all  the  characters  of  the  same  fonnalion 
in  England  ;  but  in  the  Jura  mountains,  where  they  are  fully  de- 
velop).'^, the  mineral  characters  oflen  differ  considerably ;  audit 
is  only  from  the  geological  position  and  the  imbedded  fossils,  that 
theycau  be  identified  with  the  English  series. 

Oolite  or  Roeslonc  receives  its  name  firom  the  small  globules, 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  that  are  imbedded  in  many  of  the  strata :  ia 
some  instances  llie.se  globides  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  this 
variety  has  Dbtained  the  name  of  Pisi/orm  oolite.  In  England, 
nearly  all  the  beds  of  limestone  that  are  oolitic,  in  this  formation, 
have  a  yellowish  brown  or  ochrey  color,  by  which  they  may  at 
first  sight  be  distinguished  from  lias.  The  limestone  in  which 
the  globules  are  imbedded  has  generally  an  eartliy  texture,  and  i) 
dull,  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  polish :  some  varieties  of  oolite 
have  been  much  used  for  architi?ctiire.  Somerset  House,  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings  in  London,  are  constructed  of  thi^ 
stone;  but  it  is  not  durable.  The  occurrence  of  small  oviform 
globules  in  limestone  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  oolite  for- 
mation :  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  even  in  transition  lime- 
stone, an  oolitic  structure  may  sometimes  be  observed.  It  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  whether  these  globules  are  the  result  of  a  ten- 
dency to  cryst£dline  arrangement,  or  whether  they  are  of  animal 
origin. 

The  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  different  beds  of  oolite, 
are  so  numerous  and  various,  that  it  would  require  an  am[de  vol- 
ume to  describe  them  fully.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
notice  those  fossil  genera  that  differ  remarkably  from  the  genera 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  lower  strata,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  in  those 
parts  of  it  where  the  strata  were  deposited. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  shells  in  the  lower  strata 
were  chiefly  different  species  of  internal  chambered  shells,  such 
as  nautilites,  ammonites,  and  belemnites,  and  that  univalve  im- 
chambered  shells  were  rarely  found  among  them.  By  far  the 
greater  niunber  of  genera  that  have  left  their  remains  in  these 
strata,  belong  to  the  acephalous  MoUusca,  or  such  as  had  neither 
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heads  nof  eyes,  and  inhabited  bivalve  diells.  Even  in  the  lias, 
only  about  five  genera  of  spiral  univalve  unchambered  shells  have 
be&OL  well  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  species  or  of  individual 
flhells  is  small.  In  the  oolite,  the  genera  and  species  of  univalve 
nnchambeied  shells  are  more  numerous,  and  the  individual  shells 
of  BBveanl  specie  abound  in  some  of  the  strata.  Now,  as  these 
animals  had  heads  and  eyes,  and  moved  on  their  bellies  like  the 
land  snail,  we  may  infer  that  they  did  not  live  in  deep  seas,  where 
die  sense  of  vision  could  not  be  available ;  they  lived  and  moved 
in  comparatively  didlow  waiter  near  the  shore. 

The  vertebrated  animals,  whose  remains  are  found  in  oolite, 
ue  fishes  and  reptiles  of  the  same  genera  as  those  discovered  in 
Has ;  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  crocodile  genus,  and  had 
ieet,  like  the  living  species  of  crocodiles ;  hence  we  may  infer, 
that  th^ie  were  dry  land  and  rivers  in  the  vicinity. 

It  may  ^ell  excite  surprise,  that  calcareous  strata  should  so 
rarely  be  found,  which  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been 
fomied  exclusively  by  corsdline  polypi ;  particularly  as  coral  rocks 
and  ree&,  of  great  extent,  are  so  rapidly  forming  in  our  present 
8ea&  There  are,  however,  among  the  strata  of  oolite,  some 
whidi  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  madreporites,  and  have 
received  th€i  name  of  coral  ragg.  There  are  other  strata  which 
abound  in  the  remains  of  fossil  sponges  and  alcyonia,  and  with 
ocmgeries  of  minute  millepores  and  madrepores.  More -than 
twenty  species  of  trochiform  or  topshaped  spiral  shells,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  echinites,  are  found  in  the  oolite  strata ;  but  in  the 
has  below,  as  before  stated,  only  a  few  genera  and  species  occur, 
and  the  individual  shells  are  scarce.  The  gryphea  incurva,  so 
common  in  the  lias,  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the  oolite  strata ; 
but  another  species,  with  a  broad  expanded  shell,  called  the  gry- 
phea  dilatata,  is  a  fossil  frequently  found  in  different  beds  of  the 
oolite  formation.  The  shells  and  bones  in  the  oolite  limestone, 
have  the  yellowish  ochrey  color  of  the  stone  in  which  they  are 
imbedded ;  which  may  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  lias  fossils,  that  invariably  partake  of  the  color  of  the  beds  in 
which  they  occur.  English  geologists  make  three  divisions  of 
the  oolite  formation,  which,  taken  in  an  ascending  series,  are  de- 
nominated the  Lower,  the  Middle,  and  the  Upper  oolites.  Some 
confiision  has  prevailed  in  the  classification  of  the  oolite  beds  by 
Einglish  geologists,  nor  was  the  true  position  of  these  beds  accu- 
rately known :  they  have  recently,  however,  been  attentively  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

The  most  natural  division  of  the  oolites,  is  formed  by  three 
thick  argillaceous  beds.  The  lias  clay  separates  the  lias  from  the 
lower  oolites;  the  Oxford  clay  separates  the  lower  from  the  mid- 
dle division  of  oolites ;  and  another  bed  of  bituminous  clay  (call- 
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ed  Kimmeridge  clay)  separates  the  middle  oolites  from  the  upper 
oc  Portland  oolite. 

The  lower  oolites,  in  an  ascending  series  above  the  lias  claj" 
and  marl,  are — 

Cheltenham  oolite,  commonly  called  Inferior  ooliie." 

Fuller's  tartk. 

Slaty  calcareous  limestone,  or  Stonesfield  aiale. 

Oreat  oolite.  •• 

Beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  grit. 

Forest  tnarble. 

Comhrash. 

Cheltenham  oolite,  or  inferior  ooNte. — In  the  south  of  Glouces- 
tershire, this  formation,  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  consists  of 
Dearly  eqtial  divisions  of  soft  oolite  and  slightly  calcareous  sand. 
The  beds  of  freestone  are  not  tithologically  to  be  dislingnished 
from  those  of  the  great  oolite ;  but  the  beds  vary  in  quality  iu  dif- 
ferent situations. 

Fuller's  earth. — The  clay  so  called  is  of  minor  importance  in 
Gloucestershire,  but  near  Bath,  the  tliiclcness  of  the  beds  con- 
taining fuller's  earth  is  stated  to  l>e  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

Slaty  calcaremts  limestone,  called  Stonesfield  slate  from  the  te- 
maikablo  organic  remains  which  are  found  in  it  at  Stonesfield  near 
Blenheim  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  lie  above 
the  great  oolite ;  but  its  true  position,  as  discoTered  by  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  oolite,  immediately  above  the 
Cheltenham  inferior  oolite.  This  stone  becomes  fissile  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air :  it  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  afterwards. 

The  great  oolite. — This  contains  the  best  and  largest  beds  of 
building  stone.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bath  it  is  150  feet  in 
thickness ;  it  consists  of  softer  and  harder  beds,  composed  of  com- 
minuted shells,  intermixed  with  oolite  limestone.  The  upper  and 
lower  beds  of  the  great  oolite  consist  of  coarse  shelly  limestone 
with  oolite,  and  are  called  rag  stones. 

Forest  marble  consists  of  coarse  laminated  shelly  oolite,  inter- 
posed between  beds  of  sandy  clay,  containing  lamince  of  grit :  it 
comprises  the  clay  called  Bradford  clay. 

Cornbrush. — This  is  a  thin  bed,  composed  of  rubbly  hard 
limestone,  generally  in  detached  masses.  The  external  port  is 
brown,  but  the  inner  part  has  often  a  grey  or  bluish  color.  This 
bed  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  fossils. 


'TliG  name  ot Inferior  Oolite  given  to  this  limestone  miHt  perplcn  the  geulogical 
Bluileiit,  as  llie  whole  group  of  beds,  induding  the  gteal  oolite,  i.i  rnlk-il  Ilip  loner 
oollle.  By  deaiKTialing  it  oi  Chcllrnhoni  onliie  thin  •onnision  is  avoided,  anH  (he 
bed  iteclr  M  best  displayed  in  the  Colleswold  Hills,  elose  lo  Chcllpnham.  Who- 
ever viHiM  Cheltenhniii,  innv  ohtnin  a  distinet  knowledge  of  the  ndjaieni  f^ologr, 
by  comuliing  a  smuU  pnniplilel  cntillcd  ■' Oullinc  of  ihe  Geology  of  the  Neishboi- 
liA.^J..er^j.-n..-L.»  "  L»  b     I    1#» l: o    D    a    tana  ^'  ^ 


He  above  anangement  of  the  lower,  oolites  was  formed  from 
tbeir  occurrence  in  Somersetdiire  and  the  Ticinity,  where  they 
were  first  studied,  but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  general  suc- 
cessioQ  of  the  beds  in  other  countnea.  In  the  eastern  moorlands 
of  Yorkshire,  the  oolitic  series  are  well  displayed  on  the  coast,  and 
brnvB  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Two  irtat  depo- 
■tioQS  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,  occur  below  the  combrash  in 
the  following  order,  ascending  from  the  lias : — 

1.  Pern^inous  beds  above  lias,  thickness,      ...       60  feet. 

2l  Lower  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal, 500 

3.  Impure  limestone,  supposed  to  represent  the  Bath 

oohte, 60 

4.  Upper  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,      .     .     .     .     .     200 
6.  Combiasb, 5 

825  feet. 

This  imperfect  coal  formation  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  in 
England,  south  of  the  Humber.  In  Savoy,  I  examined  a  coal 
fonnatJon  which  is  placed  between  two  beds  of  limestone  and 
over  lias :  this  I  beheve  to  be  analogous,  in  position,  to  that  in  the 
eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire^* 

Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  oolites  occurs  a  bed  of  dark 
Une  clay,  called  Oxford  or  cluoch  clay ;  the  thickness  has  been 
estimated  at  two  hundred  feet.  Some  of  the  beds  are  bitiuninous, 
and  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  lias  clay ;  they  abound  in  Septaria : 
other  heds  are  much  intermixed  with  calcareous  earth.  In  the 
lower,  part  of  the  Oxford  clay,  irregular  beds  of  limestone  occur, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  Kelloway  rock,  from  being 
found  near  Kelloway  bridge,  in  Wiltshire.  The  bones  of  one 
species  of  icthyosaurus,  different  &ora  those  in  the  lias,  have  been 
found  in  the  Oxford  clay. 

The  oohte  above  the  Oxford  clay  has  sometimes  been  designa- 
ted Middle  oolite,  and  Oxford  oolite,  because  the  best  buildii^ 
stone  it  affords  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Middle  or  Oxford  oolite  consists  of 
Calcareous  satidsUme  and  clay. 
Coral  ragg. 
Calcareous  freestone. 

These  beds  pass  into  each  other,  and  vary  much  in  thickness  in 
different  situations.  The  coral  ragg  is  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing in  some  parts  numerous  remains  of  madrepores  and  coralline 
animals,  caryopkyllia  or  cup-shaped  madrepores,  and  asirea.  The 
calcareous  freestone  consists  of  comminuted  fragments  of  shells 
in  limestone,  more  or  less  oolitic ;  the  grtiins  or  ova  are  sometimes 

'  Trairelt  in  tbe  TareniaiM. 


SSt  rrvEB  OOLITE. 

IS  tar^  as  peas,  boKX  this  rarietf  has  recoired  the  name  of  Piio- 
Ute,  or  pea  stone.  The  total  thickness  of  the  middle  oolites 
■  tern  ISO  to  aOO  feet. 

Bsiwcen  the  middle  aad  the  ii[>per  division  of  oolites,  there  oc- 
CMS,  in  the  western  counties  of  England  and  on  the  coast  of 
Vnmct,  near  Boulogue,  another  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  has  re- 
oared  the  name  of  Einunendi^  clay.*  It  is  a  greyish  clay  pas- 
sing into  (he  staif  of  ^ude,  and  is  sometimes  so  bituminous  as  to 
be  used  for  fuel :  its  thickness  in  some  pnits  is  more  than  three 
htmdnd  feet-  Booes  of  sanhan  or  lizaid-shaped  animals  have 
been  foutid  in  this  clay.  The  oetrea  delloidea  is  the  most  chsi- 
actefistic  siicU  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  It  must  be  observed  t)iu 
tha  Kimmcndge  cby  is  not  found  in  the  northern  cotmties  of 

t«r  dmnMi  tfatSte,  or  Partland  oo^,  consists  of 
rttOUHM  SBHC,  mo 


Pwtlmmd  tmd. — ^This  bed  was  first  accurately  described  and 
designsled  by  Dr.  Pitton  :  it  is  composed  of  an  intennixture  of 
■BkesM  and  crinreoas  sand,  ccouainin^  green  panicles,  like  those 
in  Ibtgnso  and  hewftai  to  be  described.  The  Portland  sand, 
Oaw  WejMonih,  Rsb  tqwo  and  graduates  into  Kinuneridge  clay. 
lb  UiiclEness  inlbc  Ide  of  Pbctlaud  is  St)  feet. 

ParAmd  fiame — T'  ■<  -■  -  -^  .liietly  obtained  for  aichitecture 
from  the  bie  of  I'  [ '         -ijire  :  it  is  there  about  TO  feet 

in  thickness,  but  is  of  didcrent  qualities.  The  best  beds  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  calcareo-siUceous  freestone,  more  or  less 
oolitic.  Portland  stone  has  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  in  the 
up^i  port  contains  l.-trge  nodules  of  flint.  A  similar  stone  is  found 
also  in  the  Isie  of  Purbeck  :  and  in  a  few  situations  in  Wiltshire, 
Buckiughanishiiv.  and  Oxfordshire:  and  also  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  FrtuKe. 

The  f<.««il:>  iu  the  IVnland  sttme,  and  in  the  sand  benea^  it, 
are  all  marine,  but  a  remarkable  change  is  observed  in  the  Isle  of 
IVnlaiid :  immediately  over  the  upper  bed  of  building  stone,  there 
is  a  thin  stmtiuu  called  the  dirt  bed,  containing  the  siUcified  re- 
mains  of  terrestrial  plants,  evidently  placed  in  the  situations  in 
wliich  ihey  originally  erew.  The  strata  above  the  bed  cootainii^ 
terrestrial  jdants  are  of  fresh  xi-atet  limestone  j  these  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  following  chapter. 

It  w^oiUd  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  oi  all  the  numerous  beds  in  the  exten- 
sive formations  of  oolites :  they  present  general  features  of  resem- 
blance, botli  in  their  characters  and  fo^Us.     There  is  one  bed, 

*  I'mm  Kimmrndgv  id  Donctfliire,  whrre  ihe  bitnminoiu  ihale  U  called  Kim. 


.  of  loose  calcareous  sandstone  about  the  same  thickness. 
Stonesfield  slate,  on  exposure  to  frost,  divides  into  thin  {dates, 
h  are  used  for  roofing.  The  stone  is  obtained  by  working 
OQtai  gaUeries  in  the  hill,  which  galleries  communicate  with 
perpendicular  shafts. 

rata  of  the  same  fissile  limestone  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 
dale  through  part  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire ;  they 
:  in  a  similar  geological  position,  beneath  the  great  oolite,  but 
>t  contain  the  remarkable  fossils  that  are  found  in  the  Stones- 
slate. 

le  fossil  remains  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  consist  of  the  impres- 
of  the  outer  cases  or  elytra  of  winged  insects,  and  the  bones 
lall  animals  of  the  opossum  or  didelphis  genus,  and  also  the 
I  of  the  megalosaurus  or  gigantic  lizard,  supposed  to  be  anal- 
I  to  the  monitor.  From  the  size  of  these  bones,  it  is  estima- 
lat  the  animal  to  which  they  belonged,  was  forty  feet  in  length 
welve  feet  high.  Bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  birds  were 
i  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  but  a  more 
nte  investigation  of  these  remains  proves,  that  they  belonged 
ipecies  of  flying  lizards  called  pterodactyles.  These  remark- 
animals  were  of  different  species,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
to  that  of  a  cormorant.  According  to  Dr.  Buckland,  in  their 
nal  form  they  somewhat  resembled  the  modem  bats,  but 
of  them  had  the  nose  elongated  like  the  snout  of  a  crocodile ; 
were  armed  with  conicsd  teeth,  their  eyes  were  of  enormous 
enabhng  them  to  fly  by  night.  See  figures  of  these  animals, 
iland,  B.  T.,  vol.  2,  pi.  21, 5^.  The  remains  of  pterodactyles 
heea  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  in  limestone  of  the  Jura  for- 
>B,  at  Aichstadt  and  Solenhofen.     In  the  Stonesfield  slate 
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were  forming,  their  bones  may  have  been  carried  by  rivers  into 
the  sea,  and  deposited  wilh  those  of  marine  animals. 

Bui  though  this  hyjiothesis  might  satisfactorily  ex]ilai]i  the  oc- 
currcnce  of  tliese  rcmLiiiis  in  the  Stouesfield  siate,  it  would  still  be 
Dot  less  extraordinary,  that  siDiilar  remains  should  have  becD  no- 
where found  in  any  of  the  upper  secoodary  strata  iu  li^glaiul,  not 
in  other  countries ;  and  that  they  have  never  yet  been  met  with, 
except  in  strata  considerably  above  tlie  chalk  formation.  Tlie 
occurrence  of  wood,  and  beds  of  Uguile  (or  wood  coal,)  in  ooUte, 
confirms  the  opinion  that  dry  land  existed  somewhere  in  the  vi' 
ciiiity,  at  the  period  when  the  oolitic  beds  were  formed  or  depar- 
ted ;  but  no  indication  that  tlio  land  was  inhabited  by  terrestrial 
quadrupeds  of  the  class  mammalia,  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
except  in  the  slate  of  Stonesfield.  In  Sussex  the  slmta  above  the 
oolite  contaiu  the  bones  of  the  megalosaurus  and  crocodile,  and 
those  of  turtles,  buds,  and  hsh,  similar  to  the  fossils  of  Stones^ld ; 
but  the  bones  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  are  wanting,  and  many 
of  the  shells  are  fluviatile.  Where  was  the  island  on  which  the 
animals  lived  andflourislted,  that  have  left  their  bonea  in  the  strata 
of  Stonesfield  7 

The  oolite  formation  extends  from  the  sea  coast  of  Dorsetahiie 
near  Bridport,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  in 
Yorkshire,  in  one  waring  range  of  liills,  broken  only  by  the  Valil 
of  the  Humber.  The  outcrop  of  the  ooUte  beds  forms  the  aonlb* 
western  escarpments  of  this  range ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable, 
that  not  a  vestige  of  this  formation  is  found  beyond  this  range,  in 
any  of  the  midland  and  northwestern  counties  of  England.  But 
some  traces  of  the  oolite  scries  have  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  on  the  nortlieastem  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  tlie  isles 
of  Sky  and  Mull  in  the  western  Hebrides. 


It  may  be  useful  to  present  the  reader  with  the  order  of  aucceswHi  tod 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  oolite  and  lias,  as  the;  occur  in  iwo  distant  paita 
of  England ;  tlie  Bath  disuict,  SomersetBhire,  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  aoa  the 
eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  They  are  given  in 
a  descending  series. 

BATH   DISTRICT. 

Fe«l.  Feet. 

Kimmeridge  clay,        •        -    ISO  Forest  marble : — 

Upper  calcareous  grit,           -       10  Clay, 

Coral  ragg,         )         -        -      40  Sand  and  grit, 

Clay,                   ^         .        .      40  Clay, 

Calcareoua  grit,  J         -        -      60  Coarse  oolite, 

Osford  clay,         ...     300  Sandy  clay  and  grit, 

Kellowaj  rock,    -         -         -        5  Bradford  day, 

Combrasb,          -        •        -      16  Great  oolite, 
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TSSt 


laferior  oolte,  with  mtA  \ 
udgrity  I 


Upper  lias  marly 


150    KoeliM,    •       . 
|aQ  v^WbiteJiaSy  ... 

Lower  liia  marl,  resting  on  ) 
10       red  marl  and  sandstone.    ) 


Feet. 
50 
10 
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CiioanMMn  ink,  • 

Cbraliae  oclkey  * 

CaieaieoiM  grit,  - 

QzfiidGlay, 

Kdlowaj  rocky    - 

Qofohncliy 

tJppec  aandsMpe,   abale, 

•ad  coaly 
Lnpore  timeatoiiey 


} 


Feet. 

60 

.00 

80 

150 

40 

5 

900 
30 


Lower  saodsttme,  shale,) 
and  coal,  ) 

Ferruginous    beds   and 

lower  oolite, 
Upper  lias, 
Marlstone, 
Lower  lias,  resting  on  red  ) 

marl  and  sandi^ne,      ) 


} 


Feet. 
500 

60 

200 
150 

500 


In  the  abore  flections  it  win  be  seen,  that  though  there  is  a  great  gene- 
ral roflBmblance  between  the  principal  members  in  each  series,  Uiere  is  a 
considerable  diffiarence  m  the  number  and  succession  of  the  minor  beds; 
Iheic  is  also  some  dirernty  in  the  fossils  m  each  series.  By  a  comparison 
fd  both  sectioos,  k  will  appear,  that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  of 
beds,  or  even  of  what  are  called  equi?alents,  in  the  minor  strata  of  a  great 
fttmatiQn  m  diflkrent  districts,  is  a  useless  labor,  and  senres  oidy  to  per- 
ples  the  stndent,  without  leading  to  any  useful  conclusions.  Nor  ao  I 
^onk  the  long  lists  of  marine  shells,  in  a  fi)rmation  decidedly  marine,  can 
be  of  any  great  use,  unless  ^ch  shells  discover  some  new  forms  of  or- 
ganic life  distinct  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  or  unless  they 
enable  us  to  infer  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  such  shells  first  appeared.  The  section  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips 
being  a  coast  section,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  made  in  the  true 
line  of  dip,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  was  unavoidably  taken  in  different 
situations  where  the  upper  and  under  strata  were  not  always  displayed ; 
hence  such  sections  can  Only  be  regarded  as  valuable  approximations  to 
truth  in  each  district  la  Yorkshire,  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  wanting, 
and  the  oolites  are  covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which,  called  the  Speeion  clay,  some  fossils  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  have 
been  discovered. 

The  imperfect  coal  formations  in  the  Yorkshire  oolites,  contain  impres- 
sions and  remains  of  fossil  plants  of  the  same  families  as  those  in  the  reg- 
ular coal  formation,  but  which  are  stated  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  to 
belong  to  different  species. 

The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made,  to  identify  the  secondary  strata 
of  Germany  with  those  of  England.  The  following  abridged  view  of  the 
secondary  strata  in  the  nortlvBast  part  of  Bavaria,  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
Westphalia,  by  R.  J.  Morchison,  £s(}.,  taken  partly  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  partly  from  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  authorities,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  approximation  to  the  En- 
glish series  of  secondary  formations  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  order 
of  succession  in  a  descending  series  is  here  given. 
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OOLITES   or   GERMANT. 


Chalk. 
Green  sand. 
Portland  oolite. 


Solenhofen  slate,  or 
auppoeed  ^Stones- 
field  slate. 


Middle  oolite. 
Jura  kalk. 


Inferior  oolite. 
Lias. 


Keoper. 

Upper  red  and  yellow 
marl. 


Muschel  kalk,    want- 
ing in  England. 

Bunter  sandstone. 
Lower  red  sandstone. 

Roth-todte  liegende. 
Lowest  red  sandstone. 


In  Hanover,  dearly  separated  fiom  green 
sand. 

Di?isible  into  upper  calcareous  and  lower  sili- 
ceous sandstone. 

Oolite  and  coral  ragg,  not  yet  disco^eied  in 
central  Germany. 

Between  Kehlheim,  on  tlie  S.  E.,  and  Pappen- 
heiro,  on  the  N.  W.,  the  quarry  at  Solenhofen 
is  worked  for  lithographic  stone.  The  fossil 
contents  are  pterodactyli,  insects,  crustaceous 
animals,  and  tellenites,  with  certain  plants : 
these  fossils  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Stooes- 
field  slate,  and  occur  in  a  similar  geok)gical  po> 
sitk>n. 

The  beds  of  this  formation  diflEer  moch  in 
their  mineral  characters  in  diflferent  para  of  Ger- 
many, but  contain  many  of  the  fosdls  in  the  En- 
glish middle  oolites. 

{The  inferior  oolite  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  and  Wes^halia,  analogous  to  that 
found  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  it  rests  upon  lias. 
(  Lias  marl,  and  gryphite  limestone,  occur  in 
( the  countries  named  in  the  preceding  sectiaiL 

A  formation  of  purple,  red,  and  green  sand- 
stone, and  marl  of  enormous  thickness,  n^ 
sing  on  muschel  kalk,  and  surmounted  by  lias. 
Mr.  Murchison  believes  that  the  Keuper  is  the 
true  representative  of  the  English  red  and  green 
marls. 

More  than  600  feet  in  thickness ;  contains  re- 
mains of  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus,  the 
crocodile  and  turtle :  the  salt  mmes  of  Wirtem- 
berg are  in  this  formation. 

{Analogous  to  the  English  lower  red  sandstone 
with  magnesian  limestone. 

(  The  lowest  red  sandstone  of  Professor  Sedg- 
l  wick,  like  the  English  sandstone :  it  rests  on 
( transition  limestone  or  coal  measures. 


It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  many  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section 
not  only  contain  the  same  fossib  as  those  in  the  English  series,  but  also 
preserve  the  same  mineral  characters.  Where  this  is  the  case,  we  can 
arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions ;  and  sucK  beds  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  beds  above  and  below  them,  where 
the  characters  may  be  less  clearly  defined. 

*  Tho  Stoncflficld  ftlate  is  now  discovered  to  bo  lower  in  the  oolitic  series  than 
the  middle  oolite,  but  tho  remarkable  fossils  it  contains  ore  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  some  island  or  continent  to  which  it  was  contiguous.  The  same  fossils  are 
not  found  in  this  slate,  remote  from  Stonesfield.  Any  upper  stratum  of  oolite 
might  contain  the  drrivntive  fossils  of  Stonesfield,  if  it  hacl  Docn  situated  near  an 
island  inhabited  by  similar  animals  to  those  whoso  remains  are  found  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Enenl  of  ihete  Strata.— to dicsuone  which  Ihev  alTord  oC  repeated  Elevniioni  and 
Deprenions  or  ibe  Earlh'i  Surface. — Putbeck  Strata,  leitUng  upon  the  muins 
Strata  of  Portland,  nomain  Remaina  of  tprrealriaJ  Planw  and  freeh-waler  Ani- 
malf.— WeaJda  of  Susux,  conaiBting  ot  Ilaslinga  Sand  and  Weald  Clay,  con- 
tain the  loMil  remuna  of  eaornioui  hetbivoroua  flpplilei. — Dt,  ManlDlVa  Do- 
-^  -    -    -'■'  '    *  .ftlio   Connlt'       ■         ■  '  ■ 

<n  of  niiuine  Sand  and  OialE.— 


The  strata  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are 
of  small  geographical  extent,  being  chieOy  confined  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorset,  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Kent :  some  indications  of 
tbem  have  been  traced  inland,  as  far  as  Oxfordshire,  and  also  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  But  though  limited  in  extent, 
these  strata  ofl'er  to  the  contemplation  of  the  geologist  proofs  of 
the  action  of  disturbing  causes,  which  may  have  aifected  a  great 
portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  description  of  the  Pur- 
beck  and  Wealden  beds,  therefore,  becomes  an  essential  part  of 
general  geology,  and  the  labors  of  Dr.  Man  tell,  and  Dr.  Fitton,  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  fads  respecting  them,  that  are  scarcely 
exceeded  in  interest  by  any  discoveries  in  the  lower  formations. 

FVesh-water  limestone,  and  Purbeck  strata. — In  the  quarries  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  succession  of  the  different  beds  imme- 
diately above  the  Porliand  stone  is  distinctly  exposed  to  obser- 
vation. Over  the  strata  containing  remains  of  marine  animals, 
there  is  a  caJcareous  bed  about  two  feet  hi  thickness,  and  upon 
this  is  E[flead  a  stratum  of  dark  clay,  called  <Url,  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  thickness,  in  which  are  found  fossil  specimens  of  cyca- 
dete,  analogous  to  living  species  of  cycas :  they  are  erect,  and 
Ifipeiently  in  the  exact  situation  in  which  they  once  grew.  Thus, 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  we  find  an  entire  change  from  marine 
strata  to  a  stratum  once  Supporting  terrestrial  plants  ;  and  should 
any  doubt  arise  respecting  the  original  place  and  position  of  these 
iduits,  there  is,  over  the  lower  dirt  bed,  a  stratum  of  fresh-water 
limestone,  and  upon  this  a  thicker  dirt  bed,*  containing  not  only 
the  cycadece,  but  stumps  of  trees  from  tfir^e  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  in  an  erect  position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath 
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them.  Stems  of  trees  are  found  prostrate  upon  the  same  stratiim ; 
some  of  ihem  are  from  tweuly  lo  twenty  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  one  lo  two  feet  in  diameter. .  When  I  visited  the  quanies 
in  L833,  a  very  large  tree  of  this  kind  was  lying  upon  the  strt- 
tiim  where  it  had  once  grown ;  the  mineral  mailer  that  covered 
it  having  been  removed  by  the  quarry  men.  These  vegetable 
remains,  though  imbedded  in  calcareous  earth,  are  all  penetrated 
with  silex.  The  trees  belong  to  the  family  of  coniferous  plants, 
like  the  pine.  The  upper  dirt  bed,  in  which  the  trees  appear  to 
have  grown,  is  covered  by  a  slaty  fresh-water  limestone  below  the 
Purbeck  stone. 

It  is  very  rare  that  such  important  changes  on  the  snrfece  of  the 
globe,  as  from  sea  to  dry  land,  and  trom  dry  land  to  the  deposi- 
tions of  fresh-water  lakes  or  rivers,  can  be  observed  so  distinctly 
in  the  same  place,  and  immediately  over  each  other,  as  in  the  isle 
of  Portland.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  bed  of  the  sea 
may  be  raised,  and  beconje  <iry  land,  and  be  covered  with  terres- 
trial plants,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  imagine,  how  the 
same  dry  land  should  become  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  river,  and  be 
buried  under  a  de[iosition  of  fresh-water  limestone.  Such  chan- 
ges, on  a  very  extensive  scale,  are  presented  by  the  Purbeck  and 
Wealden  beds. 

The  following  section  of  a  cliff  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  Doiset, 
made  by  Dr.  Buckland,  exhibits  most  clearly,  proofs  of  the  alter- 
nation from  marine  strata,  to  dry  land  covered  with  a  forest,  and 
of  a  subsequent  submergence  of  the  dry  land,  tmder  a  river  or 
lake,  which  deposited  fresh-water  limestone.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  both  the  marine  and  fresh-water  strata  were  afterwards  tilted 
up  together. 


The  facts  which  this  section  discloses,  and  the  inferences  from 
them,  are  equally  intelhgible  and  interesting. 

Purbeck  strata. — These  consist  of  slaty  limestone,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  and  more  or  less  argillaceous,  alternating  with  slaty 
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Budl,  mud  in  wome  purts  emtaining  beds  of  compaet  limeslone* 
The  totaLducknesB  of  the  difforent  beds,  where  they  are  most 
dsraloped,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fitton  to  be  274  feet 
In  the  Ue  of  Fbrtland,  the  slaty  limestone  covers  the  fredi-water 
limestone,  in  which  are  found  the  silicified  trees  before  men- 
Ikiied.  The  whole  of  the  Purbec^  beds  are  considered  to  be  of 
fieah-water  formation.  The  principal  shells  %e  bivalves,  called 
the  cjrclas,  of  which  a  great  pert  of  the  stone  is  often  composed, 
and  univalve  shells,  nearly  resembling-the  garden  snail,  but  more 
doogated,  called  paludinae ;  the  latter  are  most  abundant  in  the 
ai^per  beds.  Remains  of  crocodiles  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Ihirbeck  beds.  A  bed,  called  Cinder  by  the  quarry  men,  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  filled  with  oyster  shells,  is  found  in 
seme  of  the  quarries,  but  this  is  not  supposed  to  invalidate  the 
general  firesh-water  character  of  the  formation,  as  oysters  lure 
known  to  live  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  sea. 
Whether  the  Purbeck  beds  near  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  were 
once  continuous  with  insulated  patches  of  the  same  beds  in  the 
adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  cannot  be 
certainly  ascertained,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  isolated 
portions  were  once  connected,  as  we  have  proo&  of  repeated  con- 
vulsions, and  disruptions  of  the  strata,  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  The  Purbeck  beds  may  be  regarded  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  firesh*water  formation,  called  the  Wealden. 

The  Wealden  beds  cover  a  considerable  pert  of  the  wealds  of 
Sussex  and  Kent;  their  aggregate  thickness  is  supposed  to  be 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  These  beds  consist  of  clay, 
common  sandstone,  calciferous  sandstone,  conglomerate  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  ironstone.  The  order  of  succession  is  vari- 
able in  different  parts  of  the  weald,  as  might  be  expected  in  so 
extensive  a  sedimentary  deposition.  The  limestone  called  Pet- 
vorth  marble,  occurs  in  subordinate  beds  in  the  clay ;  it  closely 
resembles  some  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  The  Wealden  beds,  in 
Sussex  and  Kent,  are  every  where  surrounded  by  chalk  and 
green  sand,  except  on  the  east,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  the  sea. 
The  chalk  formation  with  the  green  sand  is  evidently  marine, 
and  the  fiesh-water  beds  of  the  Wealden,  dip  under  the  chalk 
and  green  sand.  Here  we  have,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  the 
evidence  of  a  sudden  change  from  fresh-water  to  marine  beds. 
The  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  and  conglomerate,  contain  almost 
exclusively  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals,  and  terrestrial 
{dants,  and  that  over  a  surface  exposed  to  observation  nearly  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  fix>m  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The 
marine  beds  on  which  the  Wealden  rest,  must,  at  a  remote  period, 
have  been  raised  a  considerable  height  above  the  ocean,  and  be- 
come dry  land,  having  extensive  rivers,  lakes,  or  estuaries  filled 
with  fiesh  water,  in  which  the  wealden  beds  were  deposited. 
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Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  whole  must  have  sunk  deep 
beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  sea,  and  been  covered  by  a  dcposiilon 
of  chalk  and  other  marine  strata,  a  thousand  feel  or  more  in 
thickness.  At  a  more  recent  epoch,  the  chalk,  with  the  subja- 
cent beds  of  Wealden,  were  raised  to  their  preseui  elevation 
above  the  neighboring  sea.  However  the  p'eseiit  quiescent  stale 
of  the  earth  raay^eem  opposed  to  the  admission  of  snch  great 
geological  changes,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  resort  to  these 
changes,  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  existing  phenomena. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Wealden  beds  will  be  understood 
from  tlie  annexed  map. 


CH^^ 


The  chalk  hills  of  the  North  and  South  Downs  ■will  be  seen 
surrounding  the  Weald  country.  Below  the  chalk  is  the  green 
sand,  marked  with  waving  lines,  containing,  like  the  chalk,  ma- 
rine fossils  exclusively.  The  fresh-water  formations  of  Weald 
clay  and  Hastings  sand  and  sandstone,  rise  from  under  the  lower 
green  sand.  The  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sand,  have  generally 
been  represented  as  distinct  formations,  but  in  reality  the  whole  of 
the  Wealden  is  composed  of  beds  of  clay,  limestone,  and  sand* 
stone,  though  in  the  outer  part,  {marked  with  dots,)  the  clay  pre- 
dominates. The  sand  and  sandstone  predominate  in  the  central 
parts,  marked  by  diagonal  lines,  extending  east  and  west  from 
beyond  Horsham  to  Hastings.  In  this  direction,  the  sandstone 
forms  a  range  of  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Crowborough 
beacon,  the  loftiest  part  of  the  range,  attains  the  height  of  more 
than  800  feet. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  obtain  a  section  of  the  Wealden  and 
Piubeck  beds  in  Sussex  or  Kent,  but  in  some  parts  of  Dorset- 
shire, near  the  coast,  these  beds  can  be  observed,  and  they  are 
seen  to  cover  the  upper  or  Portland  oolites.  Some  portion  of  the 
same  beds  have  been  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the 
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HMrtngfi  Mmd  and  Weald  day,  Jhave  not  been  found  in  the  mid- 
land ocmnties  of  Elpgland.  llie  ferrnginous  character  of  some  of 
the  beds,  occasionel.them  to  be,  for  a  long  time,  mistaken  for 
the  iron,  sand  belonging  to  the  green  sand  formation,  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  names  of  Hastings  or  iron  sand.  Weald  clay, 
and  Petworth  limestonejf  have  been  given  to  different  parts  of  this 
accumolation  of  sand,  sandstone,  and  alliaceous  limestone,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  WealdiBU  or  Sussex  beds  may  be  collec- 
tively api^ied. 

The  clay  called  the  Weald  clay,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  this  formation,  to  which  the  sandstone,  calcife- 
rous  grit,  and  Umestone,  are  subordinate ;  for  though  the  sand 
and  sandstone  form  lofty  cliffs  on  the  coast,  they  alternate  with 
marl  and  clay,  and  rest  on  beds  of  clay.*  We  shall  therefore  de- 
scribe the  Weald  clay  in  conjunction  with  the  beds  of  limestone 
and  iBandstone.  The  clay  is  a  bluish  or  brownish  tenacious  clay, 
aometimes  indurated  and  slaty.  'JThin  beds  of  limestone,  sepa- 
rated by  seams  of  clay,  occur  ia  different  parts  of  the  Weald 
day :  they  have  been  known  as  furnishing  a  stone  for  architect 
toial  purposes,  called  Sussex  marble,  and  Petworth  marble.  Some 
of  the  DEiore  ccMnpact  varieties  are  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  a 
good  polidi.  These  beds  abound  with  s^eUs  of  the  paludina, 
and  crusts  of.  the  Cj^pris  faba,t  and  other  fresl^-water  shells. 

Masses  of  calciferous  sandstone,  nearly  resembling  the  well 
known  sandstone  of  Fontainbleau,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
Wealden,  both  in  what  may  be  called  the  Weald  clay,  and  the 
lower  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  called  Hastings  sand.  The 
Hastings  sandstone  is  composed  of  yellowish  or  whitish  grains 
of  sand,  very  loosely  adhering,,  alternating  with  beds  of  clay,  and 
with  a  small  sandstone  conglomerate,  containing  rounded  frag- 
ments of  bones,  and  scales  of  fishes.  Over  this  bed  there  occurs, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Weald  (particularly  at  Tilgate  Forest,)  a  bed 
of  coarse  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz  pebbles,  and  rounded 
jneces  of  Lydian  stone  and  jasper,  and  contauiing  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes  and  saurian  animals.  The  upper  sands  are  gene- 
rally fawn  colored,  and  contain  lignite,  bituminous  matter,  and 
vegetable  impressions. 

Ironstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Sussex  beds. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  coking  of  coal  for  smelting 

*  Below  tbe  Castle  rock  at  Hastings,  bortn^  were  made  in  1829 ;  they  were 
chiefly  in  clay.  The  clay  from  the  depth  of  120  feet,  whioh  I  eiamined,  was  a 
whitish  erey  pipe  clay.  The  borin|;8  were  made  to  obtain  water  for  the  Pel  ham 
Baths.  Water  was  found  at  the  depth  of  260  feet,  of  a  good  quality,  and  rose 
nearly  to  the  surface. 

t  The  Cypris  faba  is  a  enistaccoiis  animal  in  a  roundish  shell  or  case,  not  much 
lar^r  than  a  grain  of  millet.  The  living  species  are  aquatic  monoculi,  which 
swim  in  fresh  water,  and  deposit  their  eggu  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  in 
the  mud.     The  paludina  is  a  fresh-water  univalve  shell. 

30 
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of  iron  ore  was  discovereii,  two  thirds  of  the  iron  manuliu;ttir«d 
in  EiiglMid,  was  obtained  from  the  Sussex  beds.*  The  WcaJdt 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  being  then  covered  with  forest  trees,  sup- 
]iied  the  fuel  for  smeltiDg  the  ore. 

To  the  indefatigable  and  scientific  researches  of  Dr.  Maniell, 
F.  B..  S.,  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  zoological 
characters  of  the  Wealden  beds,  which  he  has  described  in  his 
"  Illustrationa  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  with  Figures  of  the 
Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest."  Dr.  Mantell  has  since  publi^ed  an 
octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The  Geology  of  the  Soullieasi  of  Elng- 
Ifuid."  It  contains  his  former  and  recent  discoveries,  and  a  more 
extended  stur^ey  of  the  geology  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 

Tlie  fossil  remains  of  the  Wealden  bods,  consist  of  petrified 
trunks  of  lai^e  plants,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  palms,  arbo- 
rescent ferns,  and  the  gigantic  reeds  of  tropical  climates ;  also  of 
the  Bhells  of  fresh-waler  genera,  as  the  fresh-water  muscle,  the 
mya,  cyrena,  paludina,  and  Helix  vivipara.  Some  remnais  of 
fish,  and  three  disiinct  species  of  liuiles,  have  also  been  discov- 
»%d ;  and  the  bones,  teeth,  and  scales  of  at  least  five  gigantie 
species  of  the  lizard  family ;  namely,  the  crocodile,  the  [desiosw- 
nis,  the  megalosaurus,  the  iguanodon,  and  tlie  hylffiosaurus  or  for- 
est lizard. 

The  crocodilian  remains  are  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  fossil  crocodile  discovered  at  Caen  in 
Normiiiidy,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Gavial,  the  crocodile  of 
the  Ganges. 

TAe  P/csjosowriM.— This  animal  has  been  noticed,  Chaps.  II, 
and  X. 

The  Mef^alosaunts. — The  bones  of  this  animal,  found  at  Til- 
gate,  are  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  Stones- 
field  strata.  The  megalosaurus  is  supposed  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  form  of  the  monitor,!  tlian  to  any  other  species  of  living  liz- 
ard, but  its  size  is  so  enormous,  that  Cuvier  says,  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  possessed  the  proportions  of  the  monitor,  it  must  have  ex- 
ceeded seventy  feet  in  length. 

The  Ig-nanixlon. — A  nondescript  herbivorous  reptile,  winch 
Cuvier  pronounces  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  animal  yet  dis- 
covered. Its  structure  approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  Igua- 
na, a  largo  sjKJcios  of  lizard  in  the  West  Indies ;  its  length  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet,  which  is  double  that  of  the  lar- 
gest living  crocodile.     But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  iguanodon 

"  For  a  knowledge  of  iliis  fael,  1  am  indclilcd  lo  a  gpnilfninn  who  has  in  his 
possession  uii  amjent  work  .111  [|,u  iron  Iraile  of  England,  previous  lu  ilic  use  of 

iming  of  the  approucb 
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is  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
^jjidefs  of  herbivorous  mammalia,  being  evideiilly  intended  for 
maslicaiion,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  living  animals  of 
the  lizard  £imily.  The  herbivorous  amphibia  gnaw  off  the  veg- 
etable productions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them. — 
"  Since  tlie  vegetable  remains,"  s^ys  Dr.  Maniell,  "with  which 
the  teeth  of  the  ignanodon  are  associated,  consist  principally  of 
those  tribes  of  plants  lliat  are  furnished  with  rough  thick  stems, 
and  wliich  were  probably  the  principal  food  of  the  original  ani- 
mal, we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  pecuhar  stnicture 
of  the  teeth  seems  to  have  been  required,  to  enable  the  animal  to 
acoommwinteilself  to  the  condition  ill  which  it  was  placed," — The 
iguanodoD  appears  also  to  have  possessed  a  bom,  equal  in  aze  and 
Dot  very  different  in  form  from  the  horn  of  ^e  rhinoceros :  in  this 
reelect,  it  resemUes  a  living  species  of  iguana,  a  native  of  St. 


a,  b,  c,  tepreaeai  the  teeth  of  the  ignanodon  of  the  natural  size ; 
a  is  the  front  view  of  the  perfect  tooth  of  a  young  animal ;  b  is  the 
firont  view  of  a  full  grown  tooth,  with  the  points  worn  down ;  c, 
the  back  view  of  the  tooth ;  d  represents  a  highly  magnified  tooth 
of  the  living  iguana.  The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  the  small- 
Bess  of  the  teeth  of  the  iguanodon ;  but  the  same  [»t>portion  lakes 
place  in  the  teeth  of  all  reptiles.  A  living  iguana,  five  feet  in 
length,  has  teeth  not  larger  than  those  of  a  mouse,  e  is  a  redu- 
ced drawing  of  the  horn. 

One  of  the  thigh  bones  of  the  iguanodon,  in  Dr.  Mantell'a  mu- 
seum, is  twenty  three  inches  in  circumference.  The  condyle,  or 
joint  of  another  bone  which  I  measured,  was  tbirty^  four  inches 
in  circmuCareDce :  enonnous  claws  and  toe  bones  have  also  been 
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discovered.  Dr.  Manl^Il,  iii  his  interestins;  work,  the  "Fossilsof 
Tilgale  Forest,"  justly  observes,  "  Were  this  thigh  bone  cbtlied 
wilh  muscles  and  iniegiunents  of  siiitable  proportions,  where  is 
the  liring  animal,  that  conld  rival  this  extremity  of  a  lizaidol'ihe 
primitive  ages  of  the  world  ?" 

I)r,  Mantell  concUides  his  "  IJIustraiions  of  the  Geology  of  Sns- 
■ex"  with  the  following  interesting  observations : 

*'  We  cannot  leave  this  snbject  without  offering  a  few  genera! 
remarks  on  the  pmbable  condition  of  tlie  country,  through  which 
the  waters  flowed  that  deposited  the  strata  of  Tilgale  Forest, 
and  on  the  nature  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  prodnctiotis. 
Whether  it  were  an  island  or  a  continent,  may  not  be  detemuHed ; 
but  that  it  was  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  enjoyed  a  cli- 
mate of  a  higher  temperaHire  than  any  part  of  modem  Europe,  is 
more  than  probable.  Several  kinds  of  ferns  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted the  inunediatc  vegetable  clothing  of  the  soil :  the  elegast 
Uyment^tens psilo/oides,  which  probably  never  attained  a  greater 
height  than  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  beautiful  Pecopteria  retiai- 
lata.o{  still  leseer  growth,  being  abundant  everywhere,  bis 
easy  to  conceive  what  woidd  be  the  ajqiearaiice  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  covered  with  tliese  plants,  from  that  presented  by  modem 
tracts,  where  tJie  common  ferns  so  generally  prevail.  But  the 
loAier  vegetables  were  so  mitirely  distinct  from  any  that  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  European  countries,  that  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  thing  at  all  analogous  without  the  tropics.  The  forests  of 
Clatiuvrire  and  EndugenUa:,  {the  plants  of  which,  like  some  of 
the  recent  arborescent  ferns,  probably  attain  a  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,)  must  liave  borne  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  those 
of  tropical  regions,  than  to  any  that  now  occur  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. That  the  soil  was  of  a  sandy  nature  on  the  hills  and  less 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  and  argillaceous  in  the  plains  and 
marshes,  may  be  inferred  from  the  vegetable  remains,  and  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  substances  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  Sand 
ajid  clay  every  where  prevail  in  the  Hastings  strata ;  nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  the  recent  vegetables  to  which  the  fossil 
plants  bear  the  greatest  analogy,  affect  soils  of  this  description.  If 
we  attempt  to  portray  the  animals  of  this  ancient  country,  our  de- 
scription will  possess  more  of  the  character  of  a  romance,  than  of 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  established  facts.  Turtles,  of  various 
kinds,  must  have  been  seen  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers  or  lakes, 
and  groups  of  enormous  crocodiles  basking  in  the  fens  and  shal- 
lows." 

"  The  gigantic  Megalosnums,  and  yet  more  gigantic  Igiia- 
nodon,  to  whom  the  groves  of  palms  and  arborescent  ferns  would 
be  mere  beds  of  reeds,  must  have  been  of  such  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, that  the  existing  animal  creation  presents  us  with  no  fit 
objects  of  comparison.    Imagine  an  aninial  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
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three  or  fonr  limes  as  large  as  ihe  brgest  crocodile,  having  jaws, 
with  teeth  equal  in  size  to  the  incisora  of  Ihe  rhinoceros,  and 
crested  with  horns :  siich  a  creature  must  have  been  the  igiiano- 
don  •  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  much  less  won- 
derful ;  witness  the  piesiosaurus,  which  only  required  wings  to 
be  a  flying  dragon  ;  the  fishes  lesemhliiig  Siluri,  BalisltB,  &c" 
Another  large  fossil  reptile,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
ignanodon.  was  discovered  by  Dr.  ManieJl,  in  the  strata  of  Til- 
gals  Forest,  in  13'i'i.  This  animal  was  less  than  the  iguanodoD. 
Dr.  Maniell,  from  his  profound  knowledge  of  comparative  anat- 
omy, has  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  it  ditfen^  in  structure  from 
ftvery  known  species  of  liring  or  fossil  lizard  or  crocodile,  thoi^h 
it  agrees  with  some  of  them  in  many  important  parts  of  its  ostis- 
ology.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  row  of  scaly  fringes  on  its  back, 
some  of  which  are  seventeen  ijiches  in  length :  when  erected,  the  " 
animnJ  must  havp  hrtii  n  truly  (erritir  f(|ipfvtr.uice.  To  this  ani- 
ninl  [»]-.  Mriiii^.N  h:-:<  u-ivni  ti).^  intne -.f  Hylnosri,,,^.  or  forest 
lizard :  it  is  described  and  illustrated  by  a  lai^e  and  excellent 
plate,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  The  Geology  <^  the  Southeast 
of  England."  Dr.  Mantell  has  recently  added  to  his  coUectioa 
of  fosnl  repdlee,  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  remains  of  the 
igttBQodon,  fcom  quarries  near  Maidstone.  It  is  imbedded  in  one 
mb  of  stboe,  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  osteology  of  the 
uumal  may  W  seen  in  juxtaposition,  confirming  the  sagacious 
infereoces  from  detached  specimens,  previously  stated  by  Dr. 
Maotell.  Some  of  the  teeth  are  seen  in  the  same  stone ;  unfor- 
tunately no  perfect  head  or  jaw  of  the  animal  has  hitherto  been 
discovered. 

According  to  the  tabular  arrangement  of  the  fossils  in  the  dif- 
ferent beds  in  Sussex,  given  by  Dr.  Mantell,  the  chalk,  chalk 
ttmrl,  green  sand,  gait,  and  lower  green  sand,  above  the  Wealden 
beds,  contain  remains  of  two  himdted  and  ninety  four  species  of 
marine  animals,  and  thirteen  species  of  plants,  chiedy  marine. 

The  Wealden  beds  contain  remains  of  fifty  two  species,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  either  of  terrestrial  or  iresh-water  ani- 
tnals,  and  nine  species  of  terrestrial  plants. 

Of  the  nmnerous  species  of  chambered  marine  ^ells,  such  as 
nantihtes,  ammonites,  and  belermiites,  that  abound  in  the  secon- 
dary strata,  below  the  Wealden,  and  in  the  chalk  formadon  above 
it,  not  an  individual  shell  has  hitherto  been  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Weald  formation ;  a  iact  decisive  of  the  dif  eient  character  of 
the  latter  beds.  With  respect  to  the  bones  of-  the  pJesiosaurus 
and  the  megalosatirus,  found  in  the  Wealden  beds,  and  also  in 
the  strata  below  the  Wealden,  we  know  not  whether  the  nature  ■ 
of  these  animals  might  pot  fit  them  for  living  both  in  salt  and 
fresh  water ;  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  few  scattered  vertebite 
found  in  the  Wealden,  may  have  been  transported  by  cunents  or 
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inundations  from  more  ancient  rocks.  In  the  same  nwiliiier,  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  jiidividuai  marine  shells,  in  a  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  may  be  satiBfactorily  explained. 

It  may  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  has 
been  before  stated,  respecting  the  submersion  of  the  coal  straia, 
and  their  being  ej^vered  with  marine  formations,  and  again  ele- 
vated; see  Chapter  VIIL  The  circumstances  that  attended  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  coal  strata,  appear  to  have  beeu 
similar  to  what  took  place  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Sussex 
beds  or  Wealdcn :  other  instances  of  similar  submergence  might 
be  given  were  it  necessary. 

A  small  work,  entitled  "A  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Vicinity 
of  Hastings,"  was  published  in  1833,  by  William  Henry  Fillon, 
H.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &.C.  It  gives  a  brief,  but  very  clear  description  of 
the  Wealden  formation,  the  extent  of  which,  Dr.  Fitton  has  taken 
great  pains  to  discover.  According  to  this  statement,  the  Weal- 
den  gradually  becomes  thinner  near  its  iimils  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
the  intflrior  of  England.  It  disappears  westward,  somewhere 
about  Durdle  Cove,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  The  existence  of 
the  Purbeck  beds  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  has  long  been  known : 
in  that  place  Dr.  P.  has  delected  also  some  traces  of  sands,  cor- 
reawnding  to  those  of  Hastings.  "  Slaty  limestone,  like  thai 
which  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  is  foimd 
above  the  equivalent  of  the  Portland  stone  at  Brill  and  WTiit- 
chiirch,  west  of  Aylesbury  in  Bncl;inghamshire,  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Boulonnois,  in  France.  But  besides  these  places,  Beau- 
vais,  in  the  interior  of  France,  is  the  only  other  locidity  in  which 
any  members  of  the  Wealden  have  yet  been  shown,  on  good  evi- 
dence, to  exist." 

The  position  of  the  extreme  points  of  this  formation  from  west 
to  east,  or  from  Lulworth  Cove  to  the  boundary  of  the  lower 
Boulonnois,  is  about  two  hundred  English  miles  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
or  from  Whitchurch  to  Beauvais,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  depth  or  thickness  of  the  Wealden  beds  in  some 
parts  exceeds  one  thousand  feet.*  Dr,  Fitton  remarks,  that  this 
is  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  strata,  if  they  were  the  product  of  an 
estuary,  but  by  no  means  greater  than  that  of  many  of  the  ac- 
tual deposits,  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers  on  the  present  surface 
of  the  globe.     Dr.  Fitton  cites  the  Deltas  of  the  Ganges,  the 

•  I>r.  Fillon  haa  sinrc  published,  in  the  Tran«ic(ioTi»  of  Ihe  Geolngical  SociPtT 
of  London,  "  Obsirrations  on  some  of  Ihe  Strata  belaeen  lAe  Chaik  and  Oifor'd 
(Mile,  in  tht  Soalheajt  of  EagUmd"  This  valuable  work,  ihc  result  of  a  long 
continucrl  invcsligation  of  the  stmtB  from  Docselshire  lo  Norfolk,  contains  the 
clearest  and  beel  deicriplion  of  pari  of  tho  secondary  geoloay  of  England  that  hoi 
been  publieliod,  and  in  so  ample  as  lo  leave  little  more  to  lie  deiiired.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  maps,  plates,  and  sfclions  :  ihe  latter  are  excculcJ  with  great  cnre.  The 
coast  ecclions  not  oaly  present  dislinctly  the  geology  of  the  counliy,  but  givo  also 
the  ouUinei  of  the  pbjaical  feature!  and  diuoot  icenerj,  id  aaracl  penpective. 
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Mwamwippi,  -and  tfie  Qnona  or  Niger  in  Africa,  as  presenting  an 
extent^  saiface  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Wealden  formation. 
I  think  it  evident,  however,  ibat  certain  parts  of  .the  Wealden 
we^e  at  times  dry  land,  or  fallow  water.  The  Cypris  faba,  in 
the  clay  beds,  probably  lived  and  died  where  its  crastaceous  re- 
mains are  so  abundant  Indeed,  .we  do  not  lemove  the  necessity 
of  admitting  a  submergence,  by  sui^x>sing  the  Wealden  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  deep  estuary ;  for  to  form  a  large  river,  and 
such  an  estuary,  filled  with  fredi  water,  extensive  tracts  of  dry 
land,  with  mountain  ranges  of  great  elevation,  would  be  required, 
and  these  must  have  been  submei^ed  or  removed,  before  the  de- 
position of  the  chalk  formation,  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  took 
place  in  a  deep  ocean,  as  that  formation  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness. 

^If  we. inquire  Where  was  the  great  island  or  canHnenij  whose 
drainage  formed  a  lake  or  estuary  as  extensive  as  the  Wealden  f 
the  present  sur&ce  of  the  globe  affords  no  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Wealden  are  nearly  boimded  by 
the  sea ;  the  northern  side  is  covered  by  the  ichalk  formation, 
which  extends  into  Hertfordidiire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and 
rests  upon  the  oolite  formation.  On  the  west  and  southwest,  in 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  the  Wealden  beds  emeige  firom  under 
the  chalk  that  bounds  them  in  Sussex,  but  they  become  thinner, 
and^  with  the  Purbeck  beds  beneath  them,  cover  part  of  the  up- 
per oolite,  and  terminate  near  to  Weymouth.  As  the  oolite  beds 
<m  which  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  rest  are  marine  forma- 
tions, it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  Wealden  beds  (which  they  environ)  were  cov- 
ered with  fresh  water.  It  is  however  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  the  oolite  beds,  or  the  fossils  they  contain,  is  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Wealden.  This  negative  evidence  is  of  im- 
portance, as  it  proves  that  the  vast  depositions  of  sand  and  clay, 
which  compose  the  Wealden,  were  not  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  the  oolite,  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  no  great  river  cut 
through  the  oolite  formation,  and  flowed  into  the  Wealden  lake 
or  estuary.  The  dry  land  from  which  the  Wealden  depositions 
were  derived,  must  have  been  more  remote.  Perhaps,  in  tfie 
conglomerate  heds  of  Tilgate  Forest,  if  critically  examined,  may 
be  discovered  indications  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  country, 
from  whence  the  grit,  sand,  and  fragments  have  been  transported. 
Hitherto  the  extraordinary  organic  remains  in  the  Wealden 
have  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  geologists.  Dr. 
Mantell,  however,  informs  us,  that  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and 
Lydian  stone  occur  in  the  Tilgate  conglomerate.  These  mine- 
rals are  jH-ecisely  such  as  are  found  in  the  sandstone  round  Not- 
tingham, but  a  closer  examination  has  discovered  in  the  latter 
rock,  some  pebbles  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  porphyry,  derived  no 
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doubt  from  the  debris  of  the  central  granitic  range  of  Cliamwood 
Forest,  and  the  adjacciit  counties.  Should  similar  fragments  of 
primary  rocks  be  found  in  the  Wealden  grit  and  conglomerate, 
we  might,  with  some  prolability,  refer  their  origin  to  a  westera 
jHimary  country,  once  contiguous  with  the  grnuite  of  Cornwall 
md  the  west  of  France,  but  now  submerged  beneath  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 


Foreigners  or  others  who  intend  lo  surrey  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  geology  of  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  should  previously  consuh  Mr. 
Webster's  Account  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  in  vol.  2  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  lrf)ndon,  and  his  Leliers  lo  Sir  H.  Engle&eld ; 
the  Works  of  Dre.  Mantcll  and  Fillon,  before  referred  lo ;  and  ui  article 
by  the  latter,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  November,  1824,  in  which  the 
fi«sli-water  character  of  the  Purbcck  and  Wealden  beds  was  first  pointed 
out.  Dr.  Biicklnnd  and  Mr.  De  U  Beche  have  published  an  insuuctire 
Memoir  of  the  Geology  of  the  Weyinouth  district,  with  a  map  and  sec- 
tions, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  sectuid 
series,  vol.4.  This  ought  lo  be  printed  in  a  compeadioua  form,  as* 
complete  guide  lo  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Ponland  and  tlie  adjacent 
country.  It  is  lo  be  regretted,  that  a  more  definite  account  of  the  nu- 
merous faults  mentioned  in  the  Memoir  could  not  be  obtained,  as  a  surface 
mlrrcy  will  not  enable  the  most  experienced  geologist  lo  ascertain  the 
thickness  and  contents  of  such  faults,  and  the  amount  of  the  depression 
or  elevation  of  the  strata  which  they  traverse.  The  most  unequitocal 
proofs  are  given  in  the  Memoir,  of  the  repeated  elevation  and  submer- 
gence of  the  country  round  Weymouth.  Such  elevations  and  depressnns 
must  have  fractured  the  surface  in  various  places,  and  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  examine,  by  actual  inspection,  the  lines  along  which  the 
disturbing  forces  have  acted,  and  tlie  effects  they  have  produced  on  tlie 
adjoining  strata.  1  have  stated,  page  157,  that  the  funds  of  scientific 
societies  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed,  than  by  allowing  experi- 
enced observers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  working  miners,  to  sink  pits  or  cut 
shafts  through  supposed  faults.  Much  valuable  information  would  thereby 
be  obtained,  and  we  should  substitute  certain  knowledge  for  uncertain 
inferences.  By  an  inadvertence  of  the  artist,  some  of  the  faults  in  the 
sections  given  with  the  Memoir  of  the  tjcology  of  the  Weymouth  district, 
are  represented  in  a  position  in  which  faults  do  not  occur.  The  rise  of 
the  strata,  where  the  fault  is  inclined,  is  placed  on  the  upper,  instead  of 
the  under  side  of  the  fauh  ;  an  error  which  may  induce  foreign  geolo- 
ffsts  to  suppose  that  the  faults  are  hypothetical. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ON  CHALK,  AND  THE  SUBJACENT  BEDS  OF  GREEN  SAND. 

Extent  of  the  Chath  Fannation. — Green  Sand  divided  into  lower  and  upper  Oreen 
SukI  bj  ■  Bad  of  CIbv  called  Gault—Cbalk  Marl.— Chalk,  ila  Mineral  CbaK 
•clan.— Cbauge  of  Cbvacler  in  the  Alpa.—Plinta  in  Ibe  upper  Chalk.— On  tha 
Formation  of  rtinta.^Kemarkable  Ornnic  Remaina  in  Cbalk. — Recent  Dia> 
coTei^  of  Bed*  belonging  to  the  Chalk  Formation,  in  Iho  United  Btatea  of 

.  AnMnca. — On  the  Scaglia  of  (he  Alpt  luppoaed  to  repreaent  Cbalk. — Ob  tha 
daatiuetion  aid  denadation  of  Chalk  Kocka. 

The  veil  knovn  mineTal,  cbalk,  wiUi  ita  subjacent  beds  of  green 
■md,  comprises  a  formation  or  series  of  strata  of  great  depth,  which 
•le  spread  over  the  southeastern  and  eastern  counties  of  EDglaod, 
and  are  bund  coveriag  a  large  extent  of  surface  in  the  northern 
faits  of  France,  preserring  nearly  the  same  characters  as  the 
English  chalk,  bimilar  beds  are  lound  in  Germany  and  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  On  approaching  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
northern  chain  of  Alps,  tho  mineral  characters  of  chalk  undergo 
s  considerable  change.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  chalk  is  found  in  any 
part  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  occurs  in  the  north  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  animal  remains  in  chalk  and  its  subjacent  green  sand,  are 
exclusively  marine,  proving  that  this  great  calcareous  and  arenar 
oeous  deposition,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  was  formed 
Bnder  the  ocean. 

Chalk  is  regarded  as  the  last,  or  uppermost,  of  the  secondary 
strata ;  and  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  organic 
remains  in  chalk,  and  those  in  the  tertiary  strata  that  in  many 
situations  cover  it.  The  geological  position  of  chalk  is  over  the 
oohte  formation  ;  but  we  have  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  chalk  and  green  sand  rest  im- 
mediately upon  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Wealden  ,'  and  in  the 
western  counties  of  England,  where  the  oolite  is  wanting,  chalk 
covers  lias  and  red  marl.  The  thick  beds  of  green  sand  under 
chalk,  are  regarded  as  constituting,  with  the  chalk,  one  marine 
formation :  ^ey  contain  many  of  the  same  genera  of  fossil  re- 
mains, both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
lower  beds  of  chalk  or  chalk  marl,  pass  gradually  into  the  green 
sand,  by  a  close  intermixture  with  it,  and  have,  on  accoimt  of 
their  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  been  denominated  Glauamie 
erayeuse  and  Crate  ckloritee,  by  the  French. 

Chalk  and  green  sand  have  been  divided  as  under,  in  an  ascend- 
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Lower  grfen  sand,  ihe  upper  pari  fprriigiufnis. 

Gault,  or  Polkslone  marl. 

Upper  green  saiid. 

Chalk  marl. 

Lower  chalk. 

Upper  chalk  with  flints. 
It  has  been  before  Doticed,  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  mine- 
mi  characters,  may  frequently  be  observed  iu  ttie  lower  and  higher 
PBTts  of  an  extensive  series  of  strata.  In  the  saiid  below  ^ 
Kirtland  oolite,  there  is  such  a  considerable  iiitermixtiire  of  greeu 
pariiclee,  that  it  closely  resembles  the  green  sands  of  the,  chalk 
formation.  The  greeu  sand  below  chalk,  is  distinctly  dirided 
into  upper  and  lower,  separated  by  a  tliick  bed  of  clay.  Again, 
in  the  sand  and  sandy  concretions  over  ihe  chalk,  the  same  green 
particles  sometimes  abound.  These  repetitions  of  similar  mine- 
ral characters,  depend  on  some  prevailing  general  conditioDs  al 
diiTerent  periods  of  deposition,  with  whieh  we  are  unacqiiainled. 
The  green  particles  in  tlie  green  sand  below  chalk  have  been 
analyzed  by  M.  Berthier.  In  every  hundred  parts,  they  contain 
fifty  of  silica  and  twenty  one  of  iron  :  the  remainder  consists  of 
alnmine,  potash,  and  water. 

Green  sand  has  received  its  English  name  from  its  intermisttn* 
with  particles  of  green  earth  ;  it  is  very  variable  in  its  mineral 
charficters,  being  sometimes  found  composed  of  loose  siliceous  sand; 
in  other  situalbns  it  forms  siuidstone,  cemenled  by  calcareous 
earth ;  it  abounds  in  siliceous  concretions,  which  vary  from  an 
opaque  bluish  white  chert  or  hontstone,  to  flint  and  chalcedony. 
The  geodes  found  in  the  green  sand  near  Sidmouth,  are  composed 
of  opaque  chert  on  the  outside,  and  contain  within,  mammillated 
concretions  of  chalcedony,  and  occasionally  perfect  minute  rock 
crystals.  Some  of  the  sandy  concretions  near  Sidmouth  have  a 
beautiful  green  color,  which  I  found  to  proceed  from  green  sul- 
phate of  iron." 

The  total  thickness  of  the  green  sand  where  it  is  fully  devel- 
oped, is  more  than  400  feet,  Tlie  lower  sand  is  generally  ferru- 
ginous, and  has  been  called  iron  sand,  from  the  lai^e  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron  disseminated  through  it ;  biU  the  lowest  beds  often 
contain  green  particles,  like  those  in  the  upper  green  sand.  The 
upper  and  lower  green  sand  arc  in  many  situations  separated  by  a 
"  bed  of  stiff  marl,  varying  from  a  light  grey  to  a  dark  blue."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mantcll,  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  south  of  Sus- 
sex is  about  250  feel.  This  bed  has  been  called  the  Folkstone 
Marl,  but  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Gault,  given 

"  On  tlie  CKsi  of  Siclmoiitli,  immrdiiilcly  above  t)ic  town.  I  observed  green  saod, 
intermiied  willi  bWk  parlitieB  wlikh  I  ascenBined  lobe  the  black  oxide  of  miiDga- 
neio,  ae  ihey  gave  a  violet  color  lo  glau  vi'ben  fured. 
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to  it  in  ClonlNidgediire.  The  marine^shells,  in  which  it  abounds, 
are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brilliant  pearly  lustre ;  they 
oonsi^  of  ammonites,  nautilites,  a  small  species  of  belemnite,  and 
▼ariouB  other  shells.  In  apme  parta  of  England  the  gault  does  not 
exceed  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  according  to  I>r.  Fitton,  the 
constancy  wi4i  which  this  bed  occurs  in  the  green  sand,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  truly  deserving  atten- 
tien. 

The  upper  green  sand,  is  remarkable  for  the  chalcedonie  ap- 
pearance of  the  flint  or  chert  which  it  contains.  This  sand  has 
been  scxnefimes  called  fire  stone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lower 
green  sand:  In  some  parts  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  the  beds  analogous 
to  green  sand  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  are  nearly  black, 
bat  contain  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the  English  green  sand. 
From  these  beds  I  obtained  hamites,  scaphites,  and  various  iq)e^ies 
rf  small  echinites.  See  plate  &  The  upper  green  sand,  as  be- 
fiMe  observed,  becomes  intermixed,  with  an  argillaceous  and  ca^ca- 
isoas  bed  called  chalk  marl,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest 
bed  <^  the  under  chalk.  It  is  of  a  darker  color  than  common 
chalk,  but  bums  into  useful  grey  lime. 

Chalk. — ^This  rock  is  better  known  by  its  mineral  characters 
in  England  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  than  any  other  of 
Ae  secondary  strata.  Its  prevailing  color  is  nearly  white ;  it  has 
an.  earthy  texture,  and  is  generally  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  universal  characters  of  chalk.  The 
lower  beds  in  Yorkshire  are  red,  and  the  scaglia  of  the  northern 
Alps,  which  is  a  mode  of  chalk,  has  also  a  red  color ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Alps  this  rock  is  highly  indurated,  and  resembles  more, 
white  statuary  marble  than  English  chalk.  The  greatest  thick- 
ness of  the  chalk  strata  in  England  may  be  estimated  at  from  600 
to  800  feet.  The  upper  beds  contain  numerous  nodules  and  short 
irregular  veins  of  flint ;  the  lower  chalk  contains  fewer  flints,  and 
is  generally  harder  than  the  upper  chalk,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  building  stone.  In  Prance,  the  beds  of  chalk  seldom  attain 
the  thickness  which  they  have  in  England.  The  French  divide 
the  chalk  formation  into  the  lowest  or  chalk  marl,  with  green 
particles,  crate  chloritee,  or  glauamde  crayeuse  ;  the  middle  or  coarse 
ehalk  is  of  a  greyish  color,  and  intermixed  with  sand ;  it  contains 
whitish  chert  (crate  grossiere,  or  craie  tufeau;)  the  upper  or 
white  chalk  (craie  blanche,)  which  contains  nodules  of  common 
flint. 

M.  Humboldt,  after  noticing  the  great  intermixture  of  the  sandy, 
calcareous,  and  argillaceous  beds,  in  the  formations  below  chalk, 
and  which  is  greatly  increased  in  the  tertiary  strata  above  chalk, 
observes,  "  that  nature  seems  to  have  relented  in  her  tendency  to 
form  complex  mixtures,  when  chalk  was  deposited."  In  the 
upper  and  lower  chalk,  we  find  a  vast  assemblage  of  calcareous 
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strata,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  very  little  intermix- 
ture of  the  otiier  earths,  and  without  miy  alternation  with  reguloi 
argillaceous  or  siliceous  strata.  Chalk  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
pure ;  for,  besides  the  nodules  and  veins  of  fiiijt  that  occur  iu  it, 
but  which  bear  no  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  some 
of  the  strata  contain  an  inlermixtiire  with  sibceous  sand,  and  ia 
other  strata,  calcareous  earth  is  combined  with  magnesia.  In 
some  of  the  chalk  strata  in  France,  the  magnesia  exceeds  ten 
per  cent.,  and,  I  believe,  many  of  the  English  chalk  strata  con- 
tain as  great  a  proportion  of  magnesian  earth. 

Chalk,  which  contains  a  notable  portion  of  magnesia,  may  gen- 
erally be  known  by  an  appearance  of  dendriticaJ  spotted  delinea- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  natural  partings,  and  by  minute  black 
spots,  like  grains  of  gunpowder,  in  the  Bubstance  of  tlie  chaik. 

The  Eiratiiication  of  chalk  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  in  many 
other  calcareous  formations :  this  may  be  partly  owing  lo  the 
softness  of  the  beds,  which  appear  to  have  yielded  to  pressure ; 
and  to  the  same  cause  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  tractured 
state  of  the  nodules  of  Slut  in  chalk,  which  often  appear  whole, 
when  they  are  imbedded  in  the  rock,  but  when  taken  out,  are 
found  to  be  shivered  into  innumerable  angular  fragments.  The 
nodules  of  flint  are  commonly  arranged  in  pretty  regular  layers  in 
tlie  chalk  ;  they  occur  iu  detached  coucretious  of  various  shapes 
Bnd  sizes :  some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  the  casts  of  spongi- 
form zoophytes,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  fossil  echini  in  chalk,  in  which  the  internal 
part  is  filled  with  flint,  and  forms  a  perfect  cast  of  the  animal. 
In  some  of  the  chalk  dints  near  Paris,  there  are  beautiful  small 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  stroutian. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  flint  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  the 
apparent  conversion  of  animal  remains  into  flint,  has  formerly 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  flint  j  and 
it  was  at  one  time  maintained,  that  flint  and  chalk  were  converti- 
ble or  capable  of  undergoing  a  mutual  transmutation :  but  what- 
ever hidden  processes  there  may  be  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the 
earth,  by  which  all  mineral  sul^tances,  held  to  be  elementary  by 
the  chemist,  may  be  resolved  into  original  elements  still  more 
simple,  and  afterwards  recompounded  into  other  substances,  we 
have  no  reason  to  mount  so  high  in  our  speculations,  respecting 
the  origin  of  flint. 

Flint  is  siliceous  earth  nearly  pure  ;  and  we  find  the  same  earth 
under  different  forms,  combined  with  almost  all  calcareous  rocks 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion. 

Primitive  limestone  is  often  much  intermixed  with  siliceous 
earth.  Transition  limestone  occasionally  contains  rock  crystals 
imbedded  in  the  mass  :  this  is  not  mifre<iuently  the  case  in  some 
of  the  transition  limestones  of  Derbyshire.     The  magnesian  lime- 
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stODBi  and  odites  ai^  also  very  ccmunonly  intermixed  with  silice- 
ous grains,  and  often  altemate  with-  strata  that  are  more  or  less 
siUoeoos:  hence  vre  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  siliceous  earth 
in  chalky  either  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  or  separated  in 
distinct  concietion&  When  the  cavities  of  a  sponge  or  of  a  cru&- 
taceous  animal  admitted  the  siliceous  earth  to  enter,  it  appears  to 
ioLTe  been  infiltered  fircnn  the  chalk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  no- 
ihiles  of  chalcedony,  have  been  infiltered  into  the  cavities  of  lava 
or  basalts  Between  chalcedony  and  flint  there  is  a  near  fesem- 
biance,  they  are  only  different  modes  of  the  same  substance,  and 
die  flint  nodules^  i^  the  western  counties  of  England  are  fre- 
qaeotly  chalcedonic:  The  hardest  rocks  and  stones  are  permea- 
Ue  to  water ;  and  flint  when  fijrst  got  out  of  the  chalk  is  easily 
ftactored,  aod  the  firactured  surface  i&  found  covered  with  mois- 
tme.^  '  ^  . 

The  d^anic  remains  in  the  chalk  formation  are  exclusively 
marine.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  the  present 
W(^,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  those  that  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic. These  are,  first,  echinites,  particularly  the  helmet- 
diaped  species  called  ananchytes,  and  the  heart-shaped  species 
qntangus  cor  anguinum.  The  chambered  shells  called  sca^tes, 
luunites,  turriUtes,  and  baculites,  are  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
chalk  formation :  it  also  contains  ammonites,  belemnites,  and  nau- 
t£hte&  Numerous  organic  remains  of  zoophytes,  in  the  state  of 
flint,  particularly  of  sponges  and  alcyonia,  occur  in  chalk,  and 
various  species  of  bivalve  shells ;  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
spiral  univalve  shells  in  this  formation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deep  ocean  in  which  chalk  was  deposited,  was  not  suited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  shells,  for  the  animsds  had  heads  and  eyes, 
and  required  shallow  water  to  see  their  food.  Several  species  of 
fossil  fish  from  chalk  may  be  seen  in  the  Mantellian  museum  at 
Brighton,  and  some  vertebral  remains  of  large  saurian  animals, 
but  these  are  rare.  Teeth,  palates,  and  scales  of  fishes,  occur 
in  chalk  more  frequently  than  vertebrae.  The  great  preservation 
in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate  organic  remains  are  jfrequently 
found,  renders  it  probable  that  chalk  was  deposited  in  a  deep  and 
tranquil  sea.  Balls  of  iron  pyrites,  with  a  radiated  diverging 
structure,  are  frequently  found  in  chalk  ;  and  the  large  spines  of 
echini,  of  the  genus  Cidaris,  are  found  converted  into  pyrites  in 
the  chalk  pits  near  Dorking  ;  they  resemble  small  fungi  with  a 
stalk  and  rounded  head. 

The  vegetable  remains  in  chalk  are  very  few,  and  appear  to 
belong  to  species  of  fuci ;  but  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  in  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  near  Rochelle,  there  is  a  considerable  bed  of  lignite 
in  the  lower  bed  of  chalk,  which,  he  says,  may  have  been  formed 
of  peat,  composed  6f  decayed  fuci  and  other  marine  plants. 
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Be£iK«  concJoding  this  brief  accoimt  of  the  orgaiuc  remains  in 
dnlk,  it  will  be  proper  lo  notice  an  important  discovery  that  has 
been  bldr  maide  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  had  been  issened  by  M.  Humboldt,  that  neither  oolite  uot 
ehalk  hire  been  fixind  iu  South  Amenca,  and  such  was  generally 
bdiered  to  be  also  the  case  in  Noitb  America.  At  the  time  when 
M.  Humboldt  Ttsiied  ^uth  Ametica,  ii  was  not  known  or  even 
■nspccted,  that  chaik  and  oohte  tnigfal  imdergo  a  change  of  miiieial 
ebuactcre.  aod  be  converted  into  crystalline  rocks,  resembling 
{nmary  and  Iransttiou  Umestone.  I  beheve  I  first  discovered 
that  the  cak»raous  nx-ks  in  Savoy,  which  were  described  by  the 
fteiKh  geologists  as  primitive  and  ttaiiMtion  limestones,  were  in 
naiity  Im,  oolite,  and  chalk ;  and  about  the  same  period  Dr. 
Bncktand  made  a  similar  discovery  of  the  true  chankcter  of  the 
calcafGOtis  beds  iu  the  Alps,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  Iraniu- 
ikm  ZDcks.  It  is  therefore  ptobable,  that  many  of  the  calcareous 
beds  ia  America,  may  lepresent  the  chalk  and  oolite  of  Europe. 
Dc,  S.  ti.  Morton  has  ascertained  that  there  are  extensive  beds  of 
marl  in  New  Jersey  and  Maniand  (and  extending  into  other 
States')  which  conlaiu  the  cliaract eristic  fossils  of  the  chalk  form- 
atioii.  fOTiicidarlj  baciilites  and  scaphites,  together  with  ammo- 
niies,  belemuiles.  echinites  (ihc  anattcJiy tes, )  llie  mososaurus  and 
pl^.isauriis.  also  bivalve  and  unii-alve  shells  of  the  same  epoch. 
"Yl   •  '  ;■:  .  -     .     I    .■•    ^  I  111- red  by  tertiary  sirtita.     Dr. 

Ml  ^     -1  the  clialk   fiiirmnlion  in 

England  will  uot  be  disj>utcd,  has  received  specimens  of  these 
(Msaiiic  remains  from  Aiuerica,  and  refers  them  decidedly  to  the 
chalk  formation,  though  he  considers  that  some  of  them  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  superior  chalk  beds  at  Maestricht,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  chalk  formations  of  ('ranee  and  Eugland.  See  Silliman's 
Journal,  Fobmary.  IS32. 

Between  the  epoch  when  chalk  was  deposited,  and  the  period 
when  it  was  covered  with  the  tertiary  strata,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  considerable  interval,  diuing  which  the  siuface  of 
the  extensive  mass  of  chalk  was  deeply  furrowed  and  excavated, 
before  a  new  series  of  strata  were  deix>sited  upon  it,  destined 
to  snp|x)rt  a  new  creation  of  animals  of  a  superior  class,  alto- 
gether dilferent  from  those  which  have  left  their  remains  in  the 
subjacent  strata.  In  st>me  situations,  however,  the  tertiary  strata 
ap|X'ar  to  rest  conformably  on  clialk  and  present  no  indications 
of  any  interniplion  in  the  regular  series  of  successive  deposits. 
In  an  interesting  ))aper.  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  R.  J.  Mur- 
chison,  Esii.,  on  the  rolaiions  of  tbe  secondary  and  tertiary  strata 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Tyrolese  Ali>s,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  for  June,  1829,  the  tertiary  strata  are  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  vast  series  of  beds  resting  on  scaglia  or 
clialk  :  the  lowest  of  these  beds  contain,  exclusively,  the  remains 
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of  nwriiiB  animals,  and  no  interval  of  repose  can  be  traced,  be- 
tween the  epochs  of  the  formaticm  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
jstrata.  The  sci^Iia  occurs  in  beds  nearly  vertical :  the  upper 
beds  c<Nitain  nod^es  and  layers  of  flints :  their  color  is  red,  and 
their  structure  fissile.  The  lower  beds  are  thicker,  and  more 
compact,  and^pass  into  a  beautiful  white  saccharoid  marble.  The 
seaglia  contains  in  some  parts*  ammonites  and  belemnites.  It 
Qumot,  however,  be  denied,  that  where  the  beds  are  so  much  bro- 
ken and  contorted  as  they  are  on  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  where 
their  mineral  characters  differ  so  much  from  beds  of  the  chalk 
formation  in  England  and  France,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  these  secondary  depositions  in  dis- 
tant countries.  In  the  calcareous  formations  of  the  Savoy  Alps, 
I  no^  only  discovered  the  characteristic  fossils  of  'the  Eng  ish 
strata,  but  observed  some  of  the  beds  possessing  the  true  mineral 
characters  of  the  English  oolites,  and  lias  ;  but  where  these  char- 
acters are  entirely  wanting,  and  where,  from  the  overturning  and 
contortion  of  the  strata,  the  aid  of  relative  geological  position  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  inferences  from  a  few  fossil  organic  remains 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

Chalk  in  England,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  less 
hard  and  compact,  than  any  other  of  the  secondary  calcareous 
fonnations.  The  u{^r  chsdk,  in  some  counties  denominated  sc^ 
chalk,  is  scarcely  harder  than  marl.  Chalk  itself  is  provincially 
called  marl  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Owing  to  its  softness,  chalk 
has  suffered  more  abrasions  and  denudations  than  any  other 
limestone  rocks.  Cavities,  called  wells,  formed  in  the  chalk  near 
Norwich,  and  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  are  often  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  as  to  impede  the  farther  progress  of  the  workmen  in 
the  quarries.  Dr.  Mantell  informs  me,  that  in  some  of  the  val- 
lejrs  of  Sussex,  there  are  immense  accumulations  of  flint  nodules, 
not  in  the  least  water  worn,  but  as  perfect  as  if  recently  removed 
fidm  the  chalk.  I  think  it  probable,  that  these  nodules  are  the 
remains  of  chalk  beds  so  soft,  that  they  have  been  washed  away 
like  mud,  without  bearing  with  them  the  harder  and  heavier 
masses  of  flint.  I  must  here  refer  the  reader  to  my  observations 
in  Chap.  IX,  respecting  the  original  soft  condition  of  strata  be- 
neath the  sea,  that  have  never  been  indurated  by  elevatioh  and 
drainage.  What  is  there  stated  respecting  the  coal  strata,  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  chalk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  soft  and 
yielding  state  in  which  chalk  probably  remained,  until  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  ocean,  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  explaining 
its  subsequent  removal,  in  such  C8.ses  as  the  denudation  of  the 
Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  By  referring  to  the  small  map  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Weald  country  is  sur- 
rounded (except  on  its  eastern  side)  by  lofty  ranges  of  chalk  hills, 
under  which  the  beds  of  the  Wealden  dip ;  and  it  is  believed 
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that  the  chalk  once  extended  from  the  north  to  the  south  Downs, 
as  it  does  at  Tireseut  on  the  western  border  of  the  Wealds,  Heai 
the  middle  of  the  Wealds,  Uiere  is  a  range  of  hills  running  from 
east  to  west,  of  considerable  elevation,  composed  of  the  Hastings 
sandstone  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  with  much 
Iffobahihty  conjectured,  thai  when  these  hills  were  upraised,  the 
chalk  which  covered  them  was  fractured  and  broken  down  as  it 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  became  subjected  to  the  tu- 
multuous agitation  of  the  water.  Dr.  Mantetl  justly  observes,  in 
his  Gfolo^y  of  the  Smtthcasl  of  England,  p.  346,  when  treating 
of  the  Weald  denudation,  and  the  removal  of  the  chalk,  "It 
seems  jirobable  that  elevation  atid  destruction  were  going  on 
simultaneously.  So  soon  as  the  first  ridge  of  chalk  on  the  anti- 
clinal line  fffotmded  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  would  be- 
come exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  as  elevation  jffo- 
ceeded,  degradation  would  proceed  also,  until  the  whole  of  the 
chalk  strata  were  carried  away,  and  the  Wealden  beds  in  their 
turn,  became  exposed  to  the  sMUe  destructive  agency." 

The  destruction  of  the  chalk,  and  its  removal,  would  be  greafly 
accelerated,  if,  as  I  believe  it  probable,  the  upper  beds  were  full 
of  moisture,  and  as  soft  as  fresh-made  mortar.  That  such  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  chalk,  for  some  time  aAer  its  original 
deposition,  appears  evident  from  facts  that  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  following  chapter.  The  anticlinal  line,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mai  It  ell, "refers  to  the  range  of  hills  extending  from  Hastings  to 
near  Horsliam.  These  hills  are  composed  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Wealden,  which  dip  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  range.  This  indicates  the  line,  along  which 
the  elevating  force  acted  more  immediately.  Other  lines  of  ele- 
vation probably  exist  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  one  near  the 
borders  of  the  north  Downs,  where  the  green  sand  of  Leigh  Hill 
has  been  elevated  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  These 
elevating  forces  have  also  occasioned  a  lateral  pressure  on  some 
of  the  Wealden  beds,  giving  them  a  waving  foim,  by  which  the 
same  bed  is  rejieatedly  brought  to  the  surface  :  hence  some  geol- 
ogists have  mistaken  the  reappearance  of  the  same  strata,  for  a 
2  of  different  strata,  rising  from  under  the  upper  beds. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  fX)RMATION  OF  SECONDARY  UMESTONE  AND  SAND- 
STONE, AND  ON  THE  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OR- 
GANIC UFE. 

On  tlie  Depotition  of  Ghalk. — ^Whether  foxined  by  Animal  Secretion,  or  by  Erup- 
latotm  of  Water  holding;  Caleareous  Earth  in  Suspennon  or  Solution. — ^^Miid  Vcfi- 
oanoes. — ^Ammal  Bodiea  suddenly  encaaed  in  Chalk  indicate  the  Time  required 
to  Ibrm  a  Stratum  of  a  given  Thickness. — Oolite  and  Encrin^  Limestone  partly 
Ibnbed  by  Animal  Secretion. — ^Formation  of  Sandstone. — Repeated  Appearance 
of  Dry  Land  during  the  Epoch  when  the  Secondary  Strata  were  deposited. — 
ftogfeaaive  Development  of  Or^^c  Life  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
F|H^r^f — ^Remains  of  Mammalia  m  Stonesfield  Slate. — Disappearance  of  enor- 
'  nona  Repdles  and  largo  chambered  Sheila  from  Northern  Latitudes. — Proba- 
iiltty  of  the  lebthyoaauma  existing  as  a  living  Species  in  the  present  Seas. 

Havikg  travelled  with  the  reader  over  the  secondary  strata, 
fiom  the  lowest  new  red  sandstone  to  the  apper  chalk,  he  may 
not  be  disinclined  to  pause  awhile,  and  look  back  upon  the 
ground  which  he  has  already  passed,  com]»risiug  a  series  of  cal- 
caieouSy  sandy,  and  alrgillaceous  beds,  whose  aggregate  thickness 
may  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  observing'  these  beds,  and  the  bones  and  shells  of  extraordi- 
nary «>™«1«  which  they  contain,  not  to  feel  some  desire  to  as- 
certain  the  causes  by  which  they  were  thus  entombed,  and  to 
inquire  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  agents,  the  different  beds 
were  deposited  or  consolidated.  Such  researches  form .  rational 
and  l^^imate  subjects  for  the  meditation  of  the  geologist,  though 
be  may  frequently  have  to  lament  the  imperfection  of  his  present 
knowledge,  and  the  mystery  in  which  many  of  the  processes  of 
nature  are  still  involved. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  geological  inquiries  relates  to  the  for- 
mation of  limestone  rocks  and  strata.  Whence  toas  the  calcare' 
aus  maUer  derived  7  Some  limestone  rocks  are  chiefly  composed 
of  shells,  or  other  calcareous  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  in 
fiuch  instances,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  their 
formation  to  animal  secretion,  similar  to  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  numerous  coral  reefs  in  the  P&cific  ocean.  There  are  other 
beds,  however,  such  as  chalk,  to  which  a  similar  formation  can- 
not be  ascribed ;  for  though  they  contain  numerous  organic  fos- 
sils, these  do  not  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, when  compared  to  the  whole  mass,  and  the  chalk  does  not 
a{qpear  to  have  undei^one  any  chemical  change, .  from  heat  or 
other  causes,  that  could  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  organic  ex- 
istence. In  no  formation  are  the  most  delicate  organic  textures 
of  animals  better  preserved.    In  Dr.  Mantell's  splendid  collection 
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of  chalk  fossils,  there  are  specimens  of  fish,  in  which  the  body  is 
entire  aiid  the  slomach  is  full  and  uncompressed  ;  and  the  b>?au- 
tiful  forms  of  many  shells  covered  with  spines,  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  drifted  from  a  distance,  or  deposited  in  dn 
agitated  ocean. 

Perhaps  the  recent  discovery  of  numerous  microscopic  shells  in 
chalk,  may  tdtimaleiy  prove,  that  the  portion  of  matter  formed 
hy  animal  secretion  in  chalk  beds,  is  much  greater  than  what  ia 
above  stated.  Forty  species  of  minute  shells,  alUed  to  the  nuDi- 
miilite,  (sec  Plate  VIII,  fig.  13,}  have  been  found  by  Count  MoD- 
•ter  in  the  chalk  of  Maestricht.  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  discovered 
■iiteen  species  of  similar  microscopic  shells  m  English  chalk, 
and  also  numerous  valves  of  a  minute  shell,  closely  resembling 
the  fresh-water  cypris.  So  far,  however,  as  we  at  presetit  know, 
these  microscopic  shells  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  very 
small  part  of  cretaceous  rocks;  but  we  may  infer,  that  water  sat- 
urated with  calcareous  earth,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  increase 
o(  some  testaceous  animals. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  why  any  peculiar  diffi- 
ciillies  should  be  supposed  lo  attend  the  inquiries  respecting  the 
origin  of  calcareous  or  magnesian  earths ;  or  of  the  carbon  and 
Bulphur  occuning  in  rocks,  in  the  state  of  carbonic  or  sulj^unc 
scids.  It  would  be  equally  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  silex  or  aJuniine.  I  hold  the  earth  itself,  and  its  an- 
cient atmosphere,  lo  Imve  Vman  thr  great  chemical  Ialx>rali.'rie5,  ill 
which  all  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  surface  were  origioaUy 
prepared  and  formed.  This  opinion  I  staled  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  XVI,  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in  1816,  and 
also  in  the  third  edition,  in  a  chapter  on  the  agency  of  subterra- 
nean fire  in  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  on  igneous  and  aqueous 
eruptions  of  earthy  matter.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to 
consider  all  the  secondary  strata  as  mechanical  depositions ;  but 
the  siliceous  strata  in  the  Pahs  basin,  the  layers  of  flint  in  chalk, 
and  the  beds  of  chert  or  homstoiie  in  transition  limestone,  are 
certainly  as  much  original  formations  as  granite  itself. 

In  referring  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  ancient  volcanoes,  I  have 
stated,  that  they  had  doubtless  an  important  office  to  perfcHia  in 
nature  :  and  can  it  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  earth  it- 
self is  the  great  laboratory  and  storehouse,  where  the  materials 
that  form  its  surface  were  prepared,  and  from  whence  they  were 
thrown  out  upon  the  surface  in  an  igneous,  aqueous,  or  gaseous 
state,  either  as  melted  lava,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in  mechan- 
ical admixture  with  water  in  the  form  of  mud,  or  in  the  commi- 
nuted state  of  powder  or  sand  ?  Inflammable  and  more  volatile 
substances  may  have  been  emitted  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  become 
concrete  on  the  surface. 
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These  primeval  eruptions,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  an- 
ci^it  fissures  and  craters,  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  a 
lacge  portion  of  the  globe.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  im{»robabley 
that  still  larger  and  more  ancient  craters  have  been  entirely  cov- 
ered by  succeeding  eruptions.  In  proportion  as  the  formation  of 
the  suwK»  advanced,  these  eruptions  might  declipe,  and  be  more 
and  more  limited  in  their  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suiqx)se  that  these  subterranean  eruptions 
eooflisled  only  of  lava  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  largest  active 
vDlcanoea  at  present  existing,  thjtow  out  the  diiSerent  earths  in- 
termixed with  water  in  the  form  of  mud.  Nor  should  we  limit 
the  eruptions  of  earthy  matter  in.  solution  or  suspension,  to  vol- 
caoic  craters :  the  vast  fissures  or  rents  which  intersect  the  dif- 
ftrent  locks,  may  have  served  for  the  passage  of  siliceous  solu- 
tions to  the  surface.  We  Icnow  no  instances  in  nature  of  silice- 
ous earth  being  held. in  aqueous  solution,  except  in  the  watecs 
of  hot  or  boiling  springs ;  and  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  many  siliceous  rocks  and  veins  have  been  deposited  from 
flibtenatoan  waters,  at  a  high  temperature^*  Calcareous  or  cre- 
taeeoos  matter  is  also  ejected  during  aqueous  volcanic  eruptions. 
Accoijding  to  Ferrara,  streams  of  liquid  chalk,  or  chalk  in  the 
state  of  mud,  were  ejected  from  the  mud  volcano  of  Macaluba, 
in  Sicily,  in  1777,  which,  in  a  short  space,  formed  a  bed  several 
fiwt  in  thickness.  Beds  of  limestone  may  have  been  formed  by 
similar  calcareous  eruptions,  in  which  the  lime  might  be  some- 
times in  solution,  and  sometimes  mechanically  suspended ;  and 
tiie  numerous  remains  of  testaceous  animals  in  limestone,  appear 
to  indicate,  that  the  calcareous  solutions  were  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  animals,  whose  coverings  contain  so  much  calcareous 
matter.  Not  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  aqueous  erup- 
tions were  always  sudden,  and  attended  with  violent  convulsions, 
fat  when  a  passage  was  once  opened,  they  may  have  risen  slowly, 
and  have  been  diffused  in  a  tranquil  state,  and  by  gradual  depo- 
sition, or  condensation,  may  have  enveloped  the  most  delicate 
animals  or  vegetables,  without  injuring  their  extematform. — Sec- 
ond editicm,  1815. 

If  the  geologist  can  admit  such  a  condition  of  the  ancient  world 
as  above  described,  a  condition  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  might 
be  proved  to  have  existed  since  the  period  of  Authentic  history : 
if  he  will  further  admit,  that,  before  the  formation  of  chalk,  a 
great  portion  of  what  is  now  England,  and  the  northern  continent 
is  Elurope,  was  covered  by  a  deep  ocean,  interspersed  with  islands, 
and  surrounded  by  ancient  continents,  and  this  few  modem  geol- 

*  M.  Brongniarty  to  whom  I  sent  the  edition  of  1815,  aobsequentlj^  admitted  a 
similar  formation  of  the  siliceous  beds  and  millstones  in  the  Paris  basin,  that  they 
were  deposited  by  tbermal  waters  holding  silez  in  solution. 
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ogists  will  deny ; — llien,  if  wc  allow  submarine  aqueous  eruptions 
of  calcareous  matter,  either  in  solution  or  meclianical  suspension, 
and  eruptions  of  siliceous  solutions  from  thermal  waters,  to  have 
been  poured  over  the  bottom  of  this  deep  ancient  ocean,  wc  shall 
have  all  the  circumstances  required,  to  form  thick  beds  of  chalk, 
interspersed  with  layers  and  nodiilcs  of  Hint.  In  an  experiment 
on  clay  formed  into  a  stiff  paste,  by  an  admixture  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  it  was  found,  on  breaking  the  clay  when  dry, 
that  alum  was  interspersed  through  the  mass  in  distinct  crystaJa 
and  concretions.  In  the  same  manner,  wc  may  suppose  that  the 
silex  in  the  siliceous  solutions,  spread  through  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, would  separate  into  distinct  concretions,  filling  the  cavities 
and  pores  of  zoojihytes — such  as  sponges  and  alcyonia,  or  of  shells 
deposited  in  the  chalk.  Every  fact  connected  with  the  history  of 
chalk,  proves  that  it  was  formed  in  a  very  tranquil  sea,  and  not 
by  the  drift  or  detritus  of  more  ancient  rocks.  Dr.  Mantell,  after 
many  years  observation  on  the  chalk  formation,  says,  that  in  the 
whole  of  these  immense  beds  that  he  has  examined,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  single  fragment  or  pebble  of  more  ancient  rocks  in  chalk 
is  extremely  rare ;  a  fact  decisive  against  its  being  formed  by  me- 
chanical deposition  of  drift,  or  detritus  of  older  limestones.  The 
preservation  of  the  most  delicate  textim^  of  animals  before  refer- 
red to,  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  those  organic  bodies  had  not 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  or  subjected  to  the  violent  action 
of  inundations  or  currents. 

From  the  uncompressed  state  of  the  bodies  of  fish  fotind  in 
chalk,  and  from  the  flint  nodules  imbedded  in  the  upper  chalk 
containing  animal  remains,  we  may  learn  that  chalk  was  deposi- 
ted in  a  soft  state  like  paste  or  mud,  and  remained  soft  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  allowing  the  silex  disseminated  in  solution  through 
the  mass,  to  be  formed  into  distinct  concretions  by  chemical  aflin- 
ity  and  attraction.  The  flints  found  in  the  chalk  near  Paris,  in 
which  arc  extremely  delicate  crystals  of  sulphate  of  strontian, 
have  been  deposited  from  a  solution  of  siliceous  earth  containing 
a  portion  of  strontian.  The  crj'stals  are  too  dehcate  to  have 
formed  a  nucleus  for  the  siliceous  earth  to  surround ;  they  are 
found  adhering  to  the  fractured  surface  of  the  flint,  and  are  dis- 
seminated over  it.  The  fossil  fish  in  chalk,  with  their  bodies  en- 
tire and  uncompressed,  prove  that  the  chalk  which  surrounded 
them,  was  extremely  soft  and  yielding,  and  this  must  also  have 
been  the  case  with  all  argillaceous  strata,  that  contain  remains  of 
fish,  not  flattened  by  pressure.  We  further  learn,  that  the  animals 
were  encased  in  mineral  matter,  before  the  putrefactive  process 
had  efi'ected  the  decomjKisition  of  the  fleshy  parts.  A  sudden 
eruption  of  thermal  water  holding  calcareous  earth  in  solution  or 
aus)>ension,  might  instantly  deprive  the  animal  of  life,  and  protect 
the  body  from  decay.    The  matter,  called  creta  by  Ferrara,  erup- 
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ted  from  Hacalaba,  was  certainly  a  soft  limestone,  analogous  to 
chalk ;  and  though  the  eruption  lasted  only  part  of  a  day,  it 
fcirmed  a  stratum  many  feet  in  thickness.  Had  this  emption 
taken  place  under  water,  the  earthy  matter  would  have  been 
more  widely  diffused,  and  the  stratum  of  limestone  deposited 
would  have  been  proportionably  thinner.  In  the  case  of  fossil 
fidi  before  stated,  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  deposition  to 
be  80  rapid :  several  days  might  elapse  before  the  body  was  entirely 
bmied  under  calcareous  earth.  If  we  say  seven  days,  and  esti- 
mate the  thickness  of  the  fish  at  three  inches,  we  shall  have  a 
chronometer  to  measure  the  time  required  to  form  a  stratum  of 
chalk  three  inches  in  depth,  viz.  one  week.  This  is  equal  to  one 
foot  in  a  month,  or  twelve  feet  in  a  year ;  and  could  we  suppose 
the  deposition  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would  hot  re- 
(pure  more  than  ninety  years  to  form  a  mass  of  chalk  beds,  one 
tbonsand  feet  in  thickness ;  which  is  more  than  that  of  all  the 
chalk  beds  in  England.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  support 
the  opinion,  that  the  chalk  beds  were  all  deposited  in  so  short  a 
period ;  long  intervals  of  repose  might  elapse  between  different 
eruptions. 

My  object  in  directing  the  attention  of  geologists  to  this  sub- 
ject is,  to  show  that  strata  may  be  formed  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  believe,  and  that  the  feeble  opera- 
tions of  natural  causes  in  our  own  times,  however  similar  in  kind^ 
bear  no  proportion,  in  their  intensity,  to  the  mighty  agents  that 
have  formed  the  ancient  crust  of  the  globe.  The  deposition  of  a 
bed  of  calcareous  earth,  a  few  feet  in  thickness  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  would  appear  to  have 
required  many  centuries  for  its  completion.  In  some  of  the  beds 
of  oolite^  the  quantity  of  animal  remains  bears  a  considerable 
proportion  to  the  whole  mass,  and  the  beds  of  encrinal  limestone 
in  some  of  our  mountain  limestones,  are  formed  principally  of 
the  broken  stems  and  branches  of  encrinites ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  interstices  have  been  filled  by  calcareous  depo- 
sitions. It  is  obvious,  that  limestone  strata  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, if  composed  chiefly  of  organic  remains,  would  require  cen- 
turies for  their  completion. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  beds  of  secondary  sand 
and  sandstone.  The  lowest  or  new  red  sandstone,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  in  an  epoch  of  volcanic  action  over  a  lai^e 
pcntion  of  the  present  European  continent,  which  broke  up  the 
foundation  of  primary  and  transition  rocks,  and  scattered  their 
fragments  over  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean.  See  Chap.  XII,  p. 
210.  In  many  parts  we  observe  a  tendency  to  form  beds  of  por- 
phyry, but  the  process  appears  to  have  been  often  more  or  less  in- 
terrupted by  disturbing  causes ;  and  we  observe  porphyritic  beds, 
with  well  defined  crystals  of  felspar,  alternating  with  sandstone 
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of  mechanical  fotmation.  We  may  furlhcr  observe,  Umt  in  this 
epoch  of  disturbance,  there  were  long  iulervals  of  repose,  duhug 
which  the  beds  of  magnesian  Umestone  and  muschel-kalk,  were 
deposited  in  certain  silmitious. 

The  operations  of  mechanical  causes  are  ob\-ious  in  almost  all 
sandstone  rocks,  and  beds  of  conglomerale,  and  the  experiments 
of  Sir  Jatncs  Hall  prove,  that  bed^  of  loose  sand  may  be  agglu< 
tinaled  into  sandstone,  if  permeated  by  steam  from  saline  water 
at  a  high  temperature.  In  some  extensive  beds  of  loose  sand  or 
conglomerate,  there  are  mosses  and  concretions  of  siliceous  stone. 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Observaliojis,  p.  332,  says,  "  This  fact,  though 
of  universal  occurrence  in  the  secondary  strata,  is  especially  re- 
markable in  the  lower  green  sand,  and  Ilaeliugs  sand  of  Sussex 
and  Kent."  The  tendency  to  concrctional  formations  may  arise 
from  chemical  action  and  separation,  as  in  the  c^.sc  of  concreticws 
of  alum  and  clay  before  mentioned ;  or  thermal  water,  contain- 
ing siliceous  solutions,  may  have  penetrated  to  dilferent  ports  of 
the  bods  of  sand,  aiid  united  the  particles  into  compact  masses. 
Siliceous  sand,  cemented  by  calcareous  earth  into  stone,  (called 
calcifi'rous  sandstone,)  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  penetra- 
tion 111'  water  satiunled  with  calcareous  e^th.  The  tendency  to 
concretional  se]iaration,  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  recent  ad- 
mixtures of  earth.  It  is  owing  to  this  tendency  to  form  separate 
concretions,  that  the  earth  prepared  for  porcelain  at  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  which  is  fiiioly  grouiul  iiiio  a  kind  of  stitf  jaste,  and  kept 
for  several  years,  is  repeatedly  ground  again,  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  felspar  and  quartz,  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed. 
The  late  Lord  Cliiford  of  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire,  showed  me 
arable  fields  which  had  received  successive  dressings  of  lime,  at 
stated  intervals  of  some  years,  and  he  informed  me,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  digging,  that  at  diiferent  depths  from  the  surface, 
layers  or  strata  of  lime  were  found  separated  from  each  other,  by 
layers  or  strata  of  soil,  each  dressing  of  lime  having  formed  a  dis- 
tinct stratum. 

With  respect  to  beds  of  clay,  their  formation  by  sedimentary 
deposition  will  not  be  doubted ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  in 
some  instances,  the  matter  may  not  have  been  ejected  by  subma- 
rine mud  volcanoes,  containing  the  sulphur,  iron,  and  saline  mat- 
ter, in  which  several  of  these  beds  abound. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  attending  the  secon- 
dary strata  is,  the  convincing  evidence  they  atford,  that  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  fonnalion,  the  earth  had  extensive  tracts  of 
dry  land,  either  islands  or  continents  ;  for  though  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  secondary  strata  is  that  of  marine  beds,  yet  we 
find  among  them  beds  containing  exclusively  fresh-water  shells, 
and  also  terrestrial  and  marsh  plants,  and  in  almost  all  the  secon- 
dary strata  (except  chalk,)  though  the  organic  remaios  may  be 
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chieSy  maritie,  we  find  remains  of  some  fresh-water  animals,  ot 
terrestrial  plants,  which  were  probably  brought  by  rivers  from  the 
laud,  and  deposited  in  the  ancient  ocean.  We  have,  beside  the 
above  evidence,  the  regular  coal  strata,  3000  feet  or  more  in 
thickness,  abounding  in  terrestrial  plants.  We  have  also  a  great 
thickness  of  fresh-water  strata  in  some  parts  of  the  oolite  forma- 
tion, and  the  Wealden  strata,  more  tlian  a  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness, apjiear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  fresh-waler  estuary  or 
river,  which  would  require  a  large  continent  of  dry  land  for  its  for- 
mation. Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  the  above  beds,  we  do 
not  find  a  single  bone  of  any  large  mamraiferous  land  quadruped, 
nor  even  a  bone  of  the  smallest  species,  except  in  the  anomalous 
instance  of  Sloncsfield. 

To  maintain  tliat  such  bones  not  having  been  discovered,  is  no 
evidence  that  they  may  not  exist,  appears  to  me  to  be  making  a 
retrograde  step  in  science.  It  is  true,  that  "  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
has  not  been  dredged,"  to  discover  what  species  of  animals  have 
existed  in  former  ages :  the  geologist,  however,  can  have  no  need 
of  such  an  operation,  for  the  land  beneath  the  former  sea  has 
been  lajd  bare,  and  is  now  exposed  over  an  extent,  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe.  Every  island  and  continent 
has  formed  part  of  an  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  not" 
once,  but  repeatedly  ;  and  this  extended  siirfiice  of  the  ancient 
bed,  is  exposed  to  the  examination  of  thousands  of  observers,  in 
every  degree  of  latitude,  not  covered  by  polar  snows.  The  ab- 
sence of  remains  of  the  higher  order  of  animals  in  all  the  secon- 
dary strata,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  remains  in  the 
more  recent  or  tertiary  strata,  appear  to  aUbrd  presumptive  evi- 
dence, amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  higher  orders  did 
twt  exist,  at  least  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  till  an  epoch  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  all  the  secondary  formations. 

The  bones  of  terrestrial  mammalia  aUied  to  the  opossum,  foimd 
m  the  aecoodaiT  strata  of  Stonesfield,  afford,  if  attentively  ciDn- 
■dered,  proo&  of  the  progressiTe  advancement  of  oi^anic  life,  ia 
atceoding  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent  formations. 
Hr.  Owen,  by  an  anatomical  examination  of  the  animals  of  this 
order,  has  ascertained,  that  the  bnun  and  nervous  system  are  less 
fully  developed  than  in  the  other  orders  of  terrestrial  mammalia, 
and  ai^iroadi  to  the  condition  of  reptiles.  See  Phil.  Trans,  of 
LoodoQ,  1834.  The  fact  of  their  bnnging  forth  their  young  in  a 
Tery  imperfect  state,  and  retaini:^  them  in  a  ponch  or  marsupium 
until  they  are  more  fully  grown,  further  proves  that  they  h(Ad  an 
intermediate  place  between  oviparous  reptiles,  and  the  other  or- 
ders of  mammalia.  From  the  pouch  or  marsupium  destined  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  this  order  of  animals  is  called  by 
Cuvier  marsupial  The  omithoiiiynchus  of  New  Holland,  is 
said  to  resemble  marsupial  animals  in  some  parts  of  its  organiza- 
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tton,nnd  it  ia  not  yet  ascertained  whether  theanimi^  is  viviparous 
Of  ovipnious. — Re^e  Anivml,  torn,  i,  p.  235. 

When  we  asci-nd  to  the  strata  deposited  at  a  later  period  than 
cballc,  we  find  a  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganic leiniiius.  The  ammoniles,  and  other  cliambered  ^lelJi, 
whicli  are  so  iiunierons  in  the  secondary  strata,  disappear  euiirely 
in  the  tertiary  strata,  except  the  fossil  nautilus,  wiiich  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  these  strata,  and  the  animal  now  exists  as  a  living 
species  in  the  Indian  oceaji.  The  enormous  lizards,  and  animafi 
alhed  to  ihc  lizard  and  crocodile,  whose  bones  aboiuid  in  the  sec-, 
ondary  strata,  from  has  to  chalk,  disappear  also  in  the  tertiary 
strata,  with  the  rare  exception  of  a  small  species  of  crocodile; — 
a  fact  which  indicales,  that  animals  of  this  order  ceased  to  be  in- 
h^itants  of  norlhnm  latitudes,  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  de- 
posited. In  the  tertiary  strata,  the  place  of  these  enormous  rep- 
tiles is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  cetaceous  mannualia  like  the 
whale,  ai]d  by  higtter  orders  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  but  belong- 
ing to  genera  or  species  now  extinct ;  the  gigantic  mastodon,  the 
mammoth,  niid  megatherium,  rivalled  in  magnitude  the  enormous 
roi>tiles  of  a  more  nncieiit  world.  Other  species  of  manunalia  of 
lesaer  MKe,  liolh  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  but  equally  perfect 
in  their  organization  with  the  land  ijnadrupeds  of  the  jH^sent 
epoch,  have  leH  their  bones  in  many  of  the  tertiary  beds.  Here 
we  may  stop ;  for  we  approach  to  a  period  connected  with  the 
]ire«ont  order  of  things,  a  period  iinined lately  ])receding  that 
mysterious  operation  of  divine  power  and  intelligeoce,  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  pn^ressive  development  of  organic  life,* 
here  briefly  stated,  has  been  recently  opposed  by  highly  inge- 
nious arguments,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  the  least 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, — a  doctrine,  however,  that 
Uke  almost  all  general  conclusions,  requires  to  be  admitted  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions.  Every  instance  hitherto  ad- 
duced, of  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  being  found  in 
ancient  secondary  strata,  have  proved,  on  accurate  examination, 
to  be  fallacious.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my  ob- 
servation when  on  a  visit  to  my  native  town,  Nottingham,  in 
1830.  A  medical  gentleman  showed  me  the  portion  of  the  thigh 
bone  of  an  ox,  which  he  had  treasured  with  great  care,  as  it  was 
obtained  from  a  deep  excavation  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  sand- 
stone, near  Nottingham.  As  this  sandstone  belongs  to  the  more 
ancient  of  the  secondary  strata,  the  red  sandstone  and  marl,  (see 
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Chapter  Xll,}  and  as  the  bono  was  placed  deep  under  the  sur- 
face, and  the  workmen  declared  there  was  no  fissure  or  opening 
Dear  to  where  the  bone  was  found,  the  specimen  was  regarded 
as  affording  a  remarkable  exception  lo  a  general  law  in  geology. 
Knowing  from  the  structure  of  the  rock,  thai  it  is  almost  every 
i^h^re  iutersected  by  deep  vertical  fissures,  I  was  persuaded  Ihat 
the  true  position  of  the  bone  had  not  been  correctly  stated  by 
the  workmen  ;  and,  on  carefully  examining  the  cave,  a  deep  fis- 
sure, eilending  to  the  surface,  was  discovered  close  lo  the  situ- 
aiion  whore  the  bone  was  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  thai 
the  bone  had  fallen  into  this  fissure,  and  was  thus  introduced  into 
a  lower  stratum  of  sand  rock. 

When  we  consider  the  violent  convulsions  and  overtumings 
to  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  subjected,  it  is  truly 
surprising,  that  remains  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  should 
not  have  been  frequently  buried  iu  the  lower  ancient  striUa,  if 
Ibey  bad  [veviously  existed. 

la  the  long  ages  of  change  and  disturbance,  during  which  the 
solid  surface  of  our  [Janet  was  approaching  to  its  present  state, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  earth  was  not  fitted  to  be  the 
residence  of  man  and  the  higher  order  of  animals.  Even  those 
getdogists  who  deny  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life, 
admit  that  man  is  a  recent  inhabitant  of  the  globe ;  but  if,  as 
they  maintain,  the  essential  conditions  of  the  earth  have  been 
the  same  as  at  present,  during  an  indefinite  series  of  ages ;  if 
the  same  causes  have  always  been  in  operation,  without  any  in- 
creased mtensity  of  action ;  if  the  earth,  from  the  remotest  ima- 
ginable epoch,  had  islands  and  continents,  rivers  and  seas,  enjoy- 
ing a  similar  temperature  to  the  present,  though  placed  la  different 
latitudes :  if  such,  I  repeat,  were,  from  the  remotest  epoch,  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  no  assignable  reason  can  be  imagined, 
why  it  might  not  have  been  inhabited  by  man.  If  the  same 
cbimges  were  only  taking  place  that  we  observe  at  present,  or 
even  sapposiug  them  to  be  more  extensive  in  their  operation,  yet 
the  human  race  might  still  have  flourished  in 

"  Some  ufe  retreat  in  depth  of  woods  embraped, 
Some  happy  island  in  the  watery  waste. "    . 

But  the  more  ancient  sbiata  present  evidence  of  overwhelming 
changes  and  mighty  convulsions,  that  have  elevated  mountain 
ranges,  broken  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  scattered  the 
fragments  in  every  direction.  During  these  epochs  of  disturb- 
ance, neitlier  the  earth  nor  the  atmosphere  could  be  fitted  for  the 
residence  of  man,  or  the  higher  order  of  animals ;  nor  do  we  find 
among  the  secondary  strata  that  have  once  been  dry  land,  any 
remains  of  its  former  inliabitants,  except  the  bones  of  enormous 
reptiles. 

33 
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Though  man,  and  llie  higher  orders  of  animals,  could  not  exist 
during  an  epoch  of  uiitvei^  disturbaoce,  }^t  we  cau  discover  do 
reasoa  why  many  genera  and  species,  particulariy  of  mahoe  ani- 
mals, that  have  formerly  existed,  sliould  be  now  extinct,  unless 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  In- 
deed, it  is  found  that  many  genera,  which  are  only  discovered  in 
a. fossil  state  in  Eiirojie.  slill  inhabit  the  seas  of  tropical  climates; 
and  some  species  that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  extinct,  have 
iMently  been  discovered  hvins  in  soutliem  latitudes.  More  im- 
portant discorenesof  this  kind  may  probably  be  made,  as  ve 
-know  little  respecting  the  state  of  auiioal  existence  at  \hs  bot- 
tom of  the  aea,  or  what  monsters 


I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ichthyosannis,  or  some  spe- 
cies of  a  similar  genus,  is  still  existing  in  the  orcseDt  seas.  Al)out 
sixteen  years  since,  a  large  animal  was  seen  for  several  summers 
in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  the  Unilod  Slates,  and  was 
called  the  great  sea  serpent.  Its  appearance  was  frequently  an- 
nounced in  the  public  journals,  but  the  existence  of  the  animal 
was  for  some  time  disbelieved  in  this  conntrj'.  I  am  informed 
by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  of  whom  I 
made  inquiry,  that  many  pereons  who  attested  the  existence  of 
the  sea  serjient  from  their  own  observatiiiiis,  wctc  so  highly  re- 
spectable, both  for  intelligence  and  veracity,  that  their  evidence 
could  not  be  disputed. 

I  camiot  conclude  these  brief  obsciTaiions  on  the  progressive 
development  of  organic  life  on  our  planet,  without  remarking, 
that  if  man  were  recently  created,  as  geologists  generally  main- 
tain, this  circumstance  alone  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
to  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  and  of  a  presiding 
intelligence,  that  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  and  ihe 
changes  then  in  ojieration,  were  very  different  from  what  we  ob- 
serve at  pr*>sent :  or.  In  other  words,  that  the  world  was  not  tlien 
projiarcd  by  the  Ca'alor  for  the  residence  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  THE  LOWER  OR  MORE  ANCIENT  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

Fonrfation  of  Tertiary  Strata  in  Lakes  or  Inland  Seas. — Lakes  of  North  America. — 
Falls  of  Niaeara. — Alternations  of  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Strata. — Arrange- 
ment of  the  Tertiary  Strata  in  the  Paris  Basin. — Plastic  Clay  and  London  Clay. — 
Cieology  of  the  lower  Yale  of  the  Thames.T-Remains  of  Crocodiles  and  the  Nau- 
tilus in  London  Clay. — Molasse  of  Alpnach  in  Switzerland,  with  Coal  and  Teeth 
of  the  Mastodon. — Calcaire  Grossier^  or  Coarse  Limestone  of  the  Paris  Basin, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  Ace  as  the  London  Cla^r. — Ctdcaire  SUiceux. — 
Gypsum  and  Gypseous  Marl  of  me  Paris  Basin,  containing  Bones  of  numerous 
extinct  Species  of  Land  Quadrupeds. — Remarks  on  their  Discovery  and  Organi- 
zation by  Baron  Cuvier. — Marine  Sandstone. — Millstone. — Upper  Fresh-water 
r  Formation. — Fresh- water  Formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Its  remarkable  Posi- 

*  tion^ — Mineral  Characters  of  the  Strata  of  the  London  and  Paris  Basins  com- 
pared.— Fresh- water  Limestone  of  Auvergne. 

The  tertiary  formations,  comprise  all  the  regular^trata  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  clay,  and  sandstone,  that  have  be^n  deposited  after 
chalk.  It  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
that  they  have  attracted  the  notice  of  geologists :  their  true  nature 
was  before  miknown,  or  they  were  supposed  to  be  local  and  allu- 
vial depositions.  It  is  now  discovered  that  tertiary  formations  are 
widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  often  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 

The  first  circumstance  which  indicated  that  the  tertiary  beds 
were  distinct  from  the  secondary,  was  the  discovery  that  many  of 
these  beds  contain  the  bones  of  the  higher  order  of  animals,  as  per- 
fect in  their  organization,  as  any  of  the  existing  species  of  land 
quadrupeds.  The  tertiary  beds  were  farther  remarkable,  for  pre- 
senting frequent  alternations  of  beds  containing  the  remains  of 
marine  animals,  with  other  beds  that  contain  exclusively  the  re- 
mains of  land  animals,  and  plants,  and  fresh-water  shells  ;  hence 
the  latter  beds  were  denominated  fresh- water  formations.  A  more 
accurate  examination  of  the  secondary  strata  has  since  discovered, 
that  fresh-water  formations  occur  also  among  the  more  ancient 
strata,  but  their  characters  are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  When 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  viz.  early  in  1813,  the 
name  of  fresh- water  formations  was  scarcely  known  in  England, 
but  the  author  ventured  to  oflfer  an  explanation  of  iheir  formation, 
from  what  is  now  taking  place  in  extensive  lakes :  a  similar  ex- 
planation has  since  been  generally  adopted.  "  The  lakes  of  North 
America  are  seas  of  fresh  water,  more  than  1500  miles  in  circuit  ; 
they  are  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  and 
at  diflferent  levels.     They  unite  by  small  straits  or  rivers,  which 
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have  a  rapid  descent.  On  some  of  the  rivers  are  prodigious  water- 
falls, which  are  continually  enlarging  and  deepening  ihe  passage 
ffom  one  to  the  other;  and  will  ultimately  effect  the  drainage  of 
the  upper  lakes.  The  falSs  of  Niagara  aie  well  known ;  the  watei 
is  divided  hy  a  small  island,  which  separates  the  river  into  two 
catfunetS,  one  of  which  is  6U0  yards,  and  the  other  350  yards  wide  : 
the  height  of  the  fall  is  from  140  to  160  feet  deep.  It  is  estimated 
that  670,000  tons  of  water  Eire  dashed  every  minute  with  incon- 
ceivable force  against  the  bottom,  and  wearing  down  the  adjacent 
RKks.  Since  the  banks  of  the  cataract  were  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, they  have  observed  that  it  is  progressively  shortening  the 
distance  of  the  falls  from  1/tke  Erie.  When  it  has  worn  down 
the  intervening  calcareous  rocks,  the  upper  lake  will  become  dry 
land,  and  form  an  extensivi'  jjlnin  or  valley,  surrounded  by  rising 
ground  and  watered  by  a  river  or  smaller  lake,  which  will  occupy 
the  lowest  part  In  this  ph  in,  future  n-entoinsts  maytrart  mirres- 
sive  strata  of  fresh-water  /■•niiitti'O).  frtriuis  t/u?  sitl'Jnrcnl  an- 
cient limestone.  The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  eatikjf  pof 
tides,  or  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudden  intmda- 
tions,  will  form  distind  beds,  in  which  will  be  found  the  remains  of 
fresh-vxtter  fish,  v^eiabtes,  and  muubvpedt." — Ist  editioii,  181^ 
Hp.  183,  183. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  the  |N«sent  rolutne  will  be  ^aeto  u.  bnd's- 
eye  view,  or  map  of  the  country  round  Niagara,  drawn  by  my 
eldest  son,  who  passed  several  days  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  1829. 
In  this  drawing  the  accurate  proportion  of  distance  is  disregarded, 
in  order  to  bring  the  several  objects  into  one  point  of  view.  The 
deep  chasm  formed  by  the  cataract  is  seen  in  front,  from  which 
the  water  is  issuing  into  a  lower  country  at  Lewiston,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  the  river  flows.  Mr. 
Joseph  Henry,  in  a  to|wgraphical  sketch  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
says,  "  The  descent  of  the  country  from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  is 
principally  by  a  step,  not  at  the  falls,  but  at  Lewiston,  several 
miles  below  ;"  this  is  the  position  from  which  the  drawing  in  the 
frontispiece  was  taken.  Mr.  H.  adds,  "In  viewing  the  position 
of  the  falls,  and  the  features  of  the  country  round,  it  is  imixissibie 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  this  great  natural  raceway 
has  been  formed  by  tlie  continued  action  of  the  irresistible  current 
of  the  IViagara,  and  that  the  falls,  beginning  at  Iicwiston,  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present 
site.  The  deep  chasm  through  which  the  Niagara  passes,  below 
the  falls,  is  ncariy  a  mile  wide,  with  almost  perfect  mural  sides.'' 
— Transarlinns  ofl/ic  Albany  Institute. 

In  Mr.  I^udou's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  March,  1S30, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  ialls  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  adjacent  countiy,  by  my  son,  Robert  Bakewcll, 
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junieR  I  prefiKied  makiiig  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's 
desoriftboi  as  il  cdoSims  the  general  accuracy  of  the  drawing  in 
the  fionCuqoiece.  Below  will  be  seen  a  statement  of  the  levels  and 
the  extent  of  the  North  American  lakes.*  These  lakes  may  justly 
be  styled  seas  of  fresh  water*  Though  their  {Hresent  surface  is 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  largest  lakes  is  much  below  the  tide  line ;  and  were 
these  lakes  situated  nearer  to  the  Atl^tic,  we  might  easily  ima- 
gine that  after  the  fresh  water  had  subsided  to  the  sea  level,  they 
mi^t  be  subject  to  frequent  irruptions  of  salt  water,  which  would 
produce  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lakes ; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  occasion  alternations  of  marine  with 
fiesh-wat^  strata,  without  any  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the 
land  and  sea. 

In  England  and  France,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  low- 
est beds  of  the  tertiary  strata :  for  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  deeply 
fbnowed  and  broken,  apparently  by  the  action  of  torrents,  or  in- 
undations, and  the  hollows  are  filled  by  the  tertiary  beds.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  however,  the  lina  of  separation  be- 
tween the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  is  not  so  distinctly  marked, 
and  they  are  both  elevated  together  conformably. 

The  tertiary  strata  form  the  outer  crust  of  the  globe,  and  have 
every  where  been  subjected  to  erosion  from  torrents  and  inunda- 
ti<xis,  that  have  swept  over  parts  of  its  surface,  and  transported  the 
firagments  into  distant  countries  or  into  the  ocean.  We  cannot, 
firom  the  present  localities  of  the  upper  strata,  determine,  with  any 
precision,  the  boundaries  of  the  inland  lakes  or  seas  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  Many  of  these  strata  have  evidently  once  ex- 
tended far  beyond  their  present  limits,  but  have  been'  so  com- 
pletely destroyed,  that  we  can  only  infer  their  former  existence, 
by  a  few  remaining  detached  portions.  But  could  we  ascertain 
the  limits  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water  strata,  we  should  be  utterly 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  and  bounds  of  the  ancient  dry 
land,  from  whence  the  lakes  collected  the  fresh  water  with  which 
they  were  filled. 

*  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  distance  is  21  miles.  From  the 
&lls  to  Lewiston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  distance  is  7  miles.  From  Lew- 
iston  to  Lake  Ontario  the  distance  is  7  miles. 

®«^"of  »»>«^«  Mean  Length.  Mcnn 

raa?*  ^^^^  ^^^^'  brtadth. 

Lake  Superior,  ...    641  900  300  80 

Lake  Huron,      ...    596  900  200  95 

Lake  Michigan,      .     .    600  900  300  50 

Lake  Erie,     ....    565  120  230  35 

Lake  Ontario,    ...    231  492  180  30 

Total  quantity  of  square  miles  covered  by  the  lakes,  7^,930. 
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In  Franco,  the  Icrlinry  stnita  arc  more  "andely  spread,  and 
many  of  them  more  fully  deTelojiecl,  than  in  England :  it  is  in- 
deed scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  distinct  display  of  the 
series  of  strata  in  auy  class  of  rocks,  than  is  presented  close  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris,  In  a  capital  so  distinguished  for  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  possessing  so  many  able  and  acute  obser- 
vers, it  does,  indeed,  seom  extraordinary,  that  the  stnita  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  should  never  have  been  properly 
examined  until  sd  recent  a  period,  as  the  early  part  of  the  [vesent 
cenHuy.  What  is  daily  before  our  eyes  seldom  excites  allentioa, 
or  is  deemed  deserving  of  much  notice ;  but  there  was  another 
CBUsfi  which  Inntr  prevefiled  the  philosophers  of  Pnris  from  ob- 
servi),-  ;lii'  rrin:,;;;. ■!.!,■    ,,!,;.-,  r-    ni,v>n<l    Hk;'       (■■.iprN-.„-.,l    ^v-li 

tiK-..-.  ■  ■  ■■  '.1        ■  ■  ■.    ,       .      .■■.■■■,:    I  ,.) 

unlocked  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  geology,  and  comjxised  in 
his  system  all  the  different  formations  that  cmnposed  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  they  saw  before  them  a  series  of  strata  which  had  no 
agreement  with  any  part  of  the  Wemerian  classification  ;  hence 
they  could  not  avoid  the  painful  persuasion,  either  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Werner  was  incomplete,  or  that  they  were  unable  to  ap- 
{dy  it  properly.  To  avoid  an  acknowledgment  so  httle  satisfac- 
tory, the  geologists  of  Paris  averted  their  attention,  and  that  c^ 
their  pupils,  from  nearer  objects,  and  directed  them  lo  the  mouth 
tains  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Had  not  another  science 
(comparative  anatomy)  come  to  the  aid  of  geology,  we  might  yet 
have  remained  unacquainted  with  the  tertiary  strata  around  Paris. 
At  tengtii  the  number  of  skeletons  of  strange  and  unknown  ani- 
mals discovered  in  some  of  the  strata,  forcibly  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  that  distmgnished  naturalist,  Ciivter,  anil  it  was  resolved 
to  iiivL'stigale  altentively  the  geology  of  the  whole  district,  M. 
A.  Brongiiiart  was  associated  with  Cuvier  in  the  investigation, 
and  in  1811  the  result  of  their  labors  and  observations  Avas  given 
in  a  work  entitled  Ussai  siir  la  Gio^niphte  MtHtralos^iqitc  dvs 
Environs  de  Paris, — the  most  luminous  and  interesting  exposi- 
tinnof  local  geology  ever  presented  to  ihe  world:  and  from  this 
[icrind  wc  may  tlaie  Ihe  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tertiary 
strata. 

The  following  extract  from  the  essay  of  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Biongiiiart,  presents  a  gcnei-al  view  of  the  ariTingemenl  of  Ihe 
strata  round  Paris : — 

"  The  country  in  which  the  capital  of  Prance  is  situated,  is 
perhaps  the  most  n;inarkaljle  that  has  yet  been  observed,  both 
from  the  snceession  of  Llilinrent  soils  of  which  it  is  formed,  aTid 
from  Ihe  extraordinary  organic  remains  which  it  contains.  Mil- 
lions of  marine  shells,  which  alternate  rcgnlai'ly  with  fresh-waler 
shells,  compose  the  principal  mai^s.     Bones  of  land  animals,  of 
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which  the  genera  are  entirely  unknown,  are  found  in  certain 
parts;  other  bones  remarkable  for  their  vast  size,  and  of  which 
some  of  similar  genera  {quelques  congener es)  exist  only  in  dis- 
tant countries,  are  found  scattered  in  the  upper  beds.  A  marked 
character  of  a  great  irruption  from  the  southeast  is  impressed  on 
the  sunmiits  (cop^,)  and  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  hills. 
In  one  word,  no  country  can  afford  more  instruction  respecting 
the  last  revolutions,  which  have  tenninated  the  formation  of  the 
present  continents." 

Though  chalk  is  the  foundation  rock  of  the  country,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  round  Paris,  it  only  rises  to  the  surface  in  a  few 
situations,  being  covered  by  tertiary  strata.  The  total  thickness 
of  the  tertiary  strata  over  the  chalk,  as  given  in  an  ideal  section 
of  the  country,  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.* 

Many  of  the  tertiary  beds  in  the  Paris  basin  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  types  of  other  ter- 
tiary formations ;  and  the  lower  bed,  called  the  plastic  clay,  is 
but  very  imperfectly  developed  near  Paris.  In  attempting  to 
generalize  the  tertiary  formations,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  if 
we  are  to  class  them  by  their  zoological  characters ;  for  some  of 
the  formations,  which  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  in  certain  situations,  contain  in  other  situations  river  or 
lake  shells,  with  wood  and  the  bones  of  land  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that^  while  the  waters  in  one  lake  or  basin 
might  be  saline,  those  in  another  lake  might  be  fresh  ;  and  two 
contemporaneous  formations  may  hence  contain  very  different 
organic  remains. 

The  tertiary  strata  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  France, 
may  be  arranged  under  four  divisions :  after  describing  these,  the 
more  recent  tertiary  strata,  called  by  some  French  geologists 
Quaternary,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  The  followine  ascending  series  of  beds  in  the  Paris  basin  was  first  given  as  a 
correct  account  of  their  succession  :  more  extended  observations  have  proved  that 
No.  Zf  or  the  Calcaire  siliceux,  is  sometimes  interstratified  with  toe  Calcaire 
grossier. 

1 .  Plastic  Clay  and  Lower  Sand. 

2.  Calcaire  Grossier. 

3.  Calcaire  siliceux  and  Sandstone. 

4.  Gjpseous  Marl. 
G^'psum  with  Bones. 
Upper  gypseous  Marl. 

5.  Sandstone  and  Sand  without  Shells. 
Upper  Marine  Sandstone. 
Millstone  without  Shells.  ' 

6.  Fresh-water  Limestone,  including  Marls  and  Millstone,  with  Fresh-water 

Shells. 

7.  Alluvial  Soil,  ancient  and  Modem,  including  Pebbles,  Pudding  Stone,  Black 

Earth  Qcs  mamcs  argiUcuscs  Jiaires)  and  Feat. 
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TlEKTIABT  FOBXATIOirS. 


«    .  tr   •      n  J  ( Smnetimes  intetmbed  with 

1.  Lower  Marine  Beds,        -         J     fkesh-water  beda. 

a.  Argillaceous  and  ^^yJfo^\ArgiUe  it  GresUrtimraitg' 
Its,  Plastic  Clay,  Sand,  Lon-  >     ^^  ^ 

don  Clay.  •     j 

5.  Lower  Marine  LimestoneL         \     ^iz^^.^r^^  * 


rt   T  t:i     u      *    ttj'  C  Sonotetinies  intermixed 

2.  Lower  Fresh-wat^  Beds,  *       <     jj-rine 

a.  Marl. 
6.  Gypsam. 

3.  Upper  Marine  Formation. 

a.  Sand,  Sandstone  and  Milbtone  without  Shells. 
5.  Sandstone  with  Shells. 

4  Upper  Fresh- water  Formation. 

The  tertiary  strata,  supposed  to  be  more  recent,  are  nowhere 
observed  covering  the  above  formations,  because  they  weate  de- 
posited in  detached  sead  oi  lakes :  the  evidence  of  their  being 

more  recent  than  the  strata  in  the  Paris  and  London  Basins,  rests 
on  the  species  of  fossils  they  contain,  being  in  a  large  proportion 
analogous  to  existing  species. 

Plastic  Ckiy  mid  London  Clay. — These,  with  the  various 
associated  beds  of  sand,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  forma- 
tion, of  which  the  Plastic  clay  is  the  lowest  member,  resting  on 
chalk.  Near  Paris  the  Plastic  clay  is  a  very  thin  bed,  but  in  the 
south  of  France  it  acquires  a  great  degree  of  thickness,  and  ap- 
pears to  comprise  the  upper  argillaceous  beds,  or  what  we  call 
the  London  clay :  it  is  remarkable  for  the  vegetable  fossils  and 
beds  of  lignite,  which  it  frequently,  but  not  invariably  contains. 
Li  England,  in  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation,  there  are  found 
beds  of  imperfect  wood  coal ;  but  both  in  the  plastic  clay  and 
the  London  clay,  remains  of  marine  animals  are  chiefly  preva- 
lent, though  intermixed  with  some  fresh-water  shells  ;  whereas, 
on  the  Continent,  beside  the  great  quantities  of  fossil  wood  and 
wood  coal  found  in  the  same  argillaceous  beds,  there  are  numer- 
ous remains  of  fresh-water  shells,  which  render  their  title  to  be 
denominated  maiine  formations  more  than  doubtful.  The  beds 
of  sand  are  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness.  By  many  geol- 
ogists it  is  maintained  that  the  beds  of  soft  sandstone  (called 
Molasse,)  and  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  (called  Nagel  flxic,  in 
Switzerland.)  belong  to  this  part  of  the  tertiary  formations.     That 
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some  of  these  beds  may  be  tertiiiry  I  urifl  not  deny;  but  I  am 
fiilly  eoDTincedj  that  many  beds  called  mokusse,  in  Sav^y,  are 
covered  by  the  Jum  limestone  aiid  oolites,  having  repeatedly  seen 
them  in  contact,  and  got  specimens  firom  each  bed  at  the  line  of 
jmiction.* 

The  bones  of  horses,  with  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  have  been 
fomid  in  a  bed  of  unctuous  clay,  resting  oq  chalk,  near  Margate ; 
but  as  the  clay  is  superficial,  it  may  be  a  diluvial  formation. 

In  France,-  near  d'Auteuil,  and  south  of  the  Dordogne,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  bones  of  vertebrated  land  animals  are 
found  in  a  formation  resting  on  chalk,  analogous  to  the  plastic 
clay.  Baron  Cuvier  says,  however,  that  he  has  not  discovered 
the  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  in  any  strata  below  the  calcaire 
grossier  which  covers  the  plastic  clay.  But  neither  the  plastic 
clay  nor  the  gypsum  bed  of  Paris,  can  be  taken  as  types  c^  the 
tertiary  strata  in  other  countries. 

The  London  clay  is  placed  over  the  plastic  clay  and  sand,  and 
is,  in  fact,  an  upper  member  of  the  great  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous formation  that  covers  chalk.     Some  geologists  attempt  to 

*  As  the  opiDions  of  geologists  iiare  been  much  divided  respecting  the  molasse,  or 
toft  Hmdrtone  of  Switzerland  and  Sayoy,  I  shall  here  insert  some  observations 
upon  it,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Travels  in  the  Taventaise. 

"  The  outer  calcareous  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  Savoy,  all  rest  upon  an 
immense  ibrmation  of  soft  sandstone  (molassej  and  are  interstratjified  with  it,  and, 
•o  &r  from  this  sandstone  beinc  more  recent  than  thrlimestone  (as  Sanssure  suppo* 
«ed,)  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  these  mountains  that  are  called 
calcareous.  In  the  vallej  of  les  Echelles,  the  immediate  junction  of  the  lime- 
stone with  the  sandstone  may  be  seen  soon  after  entering  the  valley  from  the  arch- 
way. This  vast  wall  of  limestone,  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  rests 
vpon  a  mass  of  sandstone  of  unknown  depth ;  there  is  very  little  dip  where  the 
first  junction  is  seen,  but  about  a  mile  below,  you  meet  with  ihe  limestone  again  in 
conjunction  with  the  sandstone,  and  thrown  into  a  vertical  position.  The  work- 
men that  I  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  said  they  always  found  sand- 
stone below  the  limestone^  and  they  considered  it  as  the  lowest  bed  in  the  country  : 
bat  this  is  obviously  a  mistake.  The  sandstone,  or  molasse,  on  which  the  limestone 
in  this  part  of  Savoy  reposes,  or  which  is  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  is  composed 
of  flnaUish  grains  of  quartz  and  chlorite,  pretty  equally  mixed.  In  the  sandstone 
of  les  Echefles,  which  I  got  fi'om  its  Junction  with  the  limestone,  there  were  some 
particles  of  rose  quartz  and  mica.  It  scratched  glass  strongly  when  rubbed  upon 
It;  bat  when  put  into  a  dilute  muriatic  acid,  it  effervesced  violently,  and  became 
friable,  owing  to  the  solution  of  the  "calcareous  cement,  by  which  it  appears,  from 
thb  experiment,  to  be  agglutinated.  The  molasse,  which  is  interstratified  with 
limestone  and  associated  with  coal  on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  also  effervesced ;  but, 
the  porticleB  being  smaller,  it  appeared  nearly,  homogeneous  when  examined  with- 
out a  lent.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  that  the  molasse  of  the  Alps  belongs  to 
the  same  formation,  as  the  sandstone  above  chalk  near  Paris.  There  may  be 
sandstone  of  that  formation  in  the  canton  of  Berne ;  but  the  molasse  or  sandstone 
in  this  part  of  Savoy,  I  am  well  convinced,  is  a  member  of  formations  that  are 
lower  tnan  chalk.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  beds  of  this  molasse  may  have 
been  worn  down  durinc  the  ^reat  destruction  of  the  strata,  that  has  evidently  taken 
place  since  they  were  deported,  and  from  the  debris  of  this  sandstone,  upper  beds 
may  have  been  formed  covering  strata  that  are  above  chalk.  The  molasse  which 
covers  the  bones  and  teeth  of  tne  mastodon  and  other  large  mammalia,  near  Alp- 
nach,  nearly  resembles  that  in  this  part  of  SavOy ;  but  the  particles  are  smaller, 
and  more  intimately  mixed."  .  p.  l7o. 
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identify  the  London  clay  with  the  beds  of  calcaire  grossicr,  aiid 
of  gypsum,  iii  tho  Paris  basiii,  but  their  miii'^nil  characters  are 
most  essentially  diflerent.  By  altempling  in  force  an  agreement 
with  artificial  classifications,  where  it  docs  not  exist,  we  mystify 
what  is  clear  and  simple,  and  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  uppermost  bed  of  the  Ijondon  clay  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
ix^r,  and  is  more  arenaceous  than  the  lower  beds :  the  color  of 
ihe  lower  beds  varies  from  a  bluish  lead  color,  to  a  blackish  brown; 
*bey  are  often  considerably  indurated,  and  have  somewhat  of  a 
■Uty  structure.  The  thickness  of  the  London  clay  varies  from 
.  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more  :  this  variable  ihick- 
DBBS  Is  occasioned  by  the  upper  beds,  which  form  the  surface  o( 
die  land  in  the  Vale  of  Thames,  having  been  more  excavated  in 
aome  parts  than  in  others. 

As  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  and  sand,  taken  together, 
equal  or  exceed  in  thickness  the  beds  of  plastic  clay,  calcaire 
grossier,  and  gypsum  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  London  clay  may 
properly  be  regarded  not  as  identical  with  the  calcaire  grossier 
and  gypsum,  but  as  their  geological  equivalent.  While  the  beds 
of  limestone  and  gypsum  were  depositing  in  the  Paris  basin,  the 
London  clay  might  be  deposited  in  the  Ijondon  basin ;  and  this 
may  explain  why  many  species  of  marine  shells  in  the  L^ndoa 
~  clay,  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  calcaire  grossier ;  but  we 
nowhere  diiscover  the  astonishing  variety  of  species  that  occnr  in 
some  of  the  strata  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  nor  have  any  booct 
of  land  quadrupeds,  similar  to  those  in  the  Paris  basin,  been  found 
in  the  London  clay.  The  two  sides  of  the  trough  or  basin  in 
which  the  London  clay  and  plastic  clay  were  deposited,  are  form- 
ed on  the  north,  by  the  range  of  chalk  hills  in  Hertfordshire,  and  . 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  chalk 
hills  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

The  relative  geological  position  of  the  chalk,  the  plastic  clay 
and  sand  immediately  upon  it,  and  the  upper  beds  of  London 
clay  covering  the  Vale  of  Thames,  is  represented  in  a  small  sec- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  tho  map  of  England.  {Plate  VL)  In  some 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  Thames,  as  at  Hampstead,  north  of  Londi»i, 
and  near  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  the  London  clay  rises  into  hills 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  Vale  of  Thames,  and  is  capped  by  a 
bed  of  sand,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  upper  marine 
sand,  n,  a,  chalk ;  i,  b,  plastic  clay ;  c,  r,  London  clay  ;  d,  d,  ma- 
rine sand.  From  this  small  section  the  geological  student  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  devastating  eflects  of  mighty  inundations, 
which  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  carried 
away  considerable  portions  of  the  upper  beds.  The  marine  sand, 
d,  ri,  which  forms  isolated  caps  on  several  of  the  hills  in  the  Vale 
of  Thames,  was  probably  part  of  one  continuous  bed,  which  has 
been  excavated  with  a  portion  of  the  subjacent  London  clay ; 
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Bodi  enaratioDS  and  deondations  are  common  phenomena  ia 
almost  every  country. 

Balls  o(  imperfect  ironstone,  called  s^taria  (of  vhich  Parker'a 
cement  ia  made, )  are  common  in  some  rafts  of  the  London  clay ; 
bnnches  and  stems  of  trees,  penetrated  by  the  Teredo  navaHs, 
an  found  in  it,  and  a  species  of  reain,  to  which  the  n&me  of  retin~ 
a^kmltum  vas  given  by  Mr.  Hatchett.  Remains  of  turtles  have 
be«i  dug  out  of  this  clay  at  Highgate  and  Islington.  Some  ' 
bones  of  a  crocodile  were  discoTered  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
eonaiden  this  as  a  aolitary  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  re^ 
mains  of  these  animals  in  the  London  clay.  In  1830,  the  head 
of  a  crocodile  was  found  by  E.  Spencer,  Esq.  of  Highgate,  in 
die  London  clay  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  of  which  the  annexed 
cats  give- a  correct  raiweBentatioa.*     "The  first  is  an  outline,  being 


a  side  view  of  the  upper  jaw  and  teeth.  The  second  represents 
a  fixmt  view  of  the  head,  with  the  two  small  cavities  for  the 
lobee  of  the  brain,  and  Uie  larger  cavities  for  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 


The  length  of  the  head,  when  entire  ana  ciotned  wuu  scaies  and 
muscles,  must  have  been  about  one  foot :  hence  we  may  infer, 
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that  tlio  entire  Iciigtii  of  the  atiinial  was  about  six  feet.  Whether 
this  was  the  head  of  a  young  aiiiuia],  or  of  an  adult  of  a  small 
species,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  delennined.  From  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  the  bones  of  saurian  animals  in  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
may  infer,  tliat  these  animals  whose  remains  are  so  abundant, 
and  of  such  large  magnitude,  in  the  secondary  strata,  had  nearly 
disappeared  in  northern  latitudes,  at  the  epoch  when  the  tertiary 
strata  were  deposited. 

The  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  have  been  discovered  in 
many  situations,  iu  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  Loudon  clay, 
but  which  may  have  been  a  covering  of  diluvial  clay;  f«  the 
patches  of  dihivial  gravel  that  are  spread  over  many  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Thames,  frequently  contain  the  remains  of  elephants.* 
Ammonites  and  belemniles,  and  many  genwa  of  testaceous 
BJiimals,  that  have  left  their  remains  in  chalk  aiid  the  lower 
strata,  apjiear  to  have  been  extinct  before  the  deposition  of  the 
London  clay.  Nauillites  are,  however,  found  in  it,  similar  to 
the  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select 
any  particular  species,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  shells  mostly  belong  to  genera  inhabiting  our  present 
seas ;  yet  slight  variations  of  form  may  be  perceived,  which  have 
induced  naturalists  to  regard  them  as  distinct  from  living  species. 

The  springs  that  rise  in  the  Loudon  clay  are  generally  imprcg* 
Dated  v,-hh  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  some  of  the 
springs  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  the  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  varies  much  in  different  situations,  and  at  different 
depths.  To  obtain  soft  water,  it  is  necessary  to  bore  or  sink 
through  the  London  clay  to  the  sand  above  the  chalk,  and  some- 
times into  the  chalk  itself  f  The  London  clay  and  the  imder 
beds  have  been  perforated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  himdred 
feet  in  some  situations,  before  good  water  could  be  obtained ; 
when  the  stratum  is  pierced  which  holds  the  best  water,  it  rises 
almost  immediately,  and  sometimes  overflows  the  surface.  This 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  by  referring  to  the  section  of  the 
Vale  of  Thames.     {Plate  VI, )     The  water  which  enters  the  edges 

*  In  clearing  away  llic  lied  of  gravel  on  ihe  north  side  of  the  Regenl'i  Park,  tlio 
luakx  of  t'lriplmnls  wprr  round,  bul  in  a  mouldenng  slale,  in  IglS. 

t  Al  tlio  village  of  Wilsclen,  Ihroo  miles  ni.rlJiwesI  of  London,  llic  boring  for 
water  was  mail«  two  himdred  nnd  eighty  feel  into  Ihc  clnj,  and  aevcniy-five  feet 
below  it  into  ilje  I'lialk,  when  llif  water  itnmedialely  rope  ID  within  Ihirxy-live  fret 
of  fhu  niilHco.  Clialk  rockN,  snd  other  coJcareoua  rocks  in  which  die  strata  uk 
divided  by  fisiurcB  ihiil  are  nol  lillcd  with  clay,  atwayi  contain  watcriu  tlic  fiseiircj 
when  (he  atrala  dip  under  ihc  eurfnco  of  Ihc  ground,  or  wlien  ihcy  are  covered  hv 
argil laccuun  beds.  Thia  i«  al^to  llic  cam  with  coal  slrala ;  and  the  presenee  oV 
water  is  neccflsary  to  keep  tlie  coal  in  aood  condition.  If  iho  water  be  entirely 
drained  from  a  bed  of  (.'out  a  considerable  lime  before  it  is  worked,  the  quality  of 
the  coal  is  much  deleriornled.  ThiA  may  ho  orcasioned  by  air  pcnclraling  the' fis- 
sures, and  proautiag  iho  dccumjMwilioQ  of  p^rilMin  llie  coal. 
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of  Ibe  porous  strata,  s&y  at  r,  x,  descends  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  tioagh  oe  basin,  and  when  perforated,  would  riae  to  near  the 
level  of  X,  X,  were  the  strata  deposited  in  a  circular  basin,  the 
edge*  a(  which  rose  on  each  side  from  the  bottom  of  the  Vale  of 
Tbamas ;  but  the  strata  are  deposited  in  a  longitudinal  basin  or 
trmgh,  between  the  chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Surrey,  and 
the  river  Thames  cuts  through  the  porous  edges  of  the  strata  below 
Greenwich,  so  that  the  water  being  there  let  out,  can  seldom  rise 
in  wells,  nmch  above  the  high-water  mark.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
we  might  have  natural  jets  d'eau  of  considerable  height  and  mag- 
nitude in  all  the  squares  of  London,  to  cool  and  re&esh  the  air 
during  the  summer  mouths,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  with  salubrious  water.  In  order  to  preserve  the  water 
pore,  that  is  obtained  from  chalk  or  the  sand  over  chalk,  it  is  ne- 
eeasary  to  line  the  inside  of  the  wells,  or  to  put  down  tubes,  to 
jrevent  the  water  from  the  London  clay,  iuterniixing  with  the 
pue  water  from  below. 


As  the  plastic  clay  and  London  clay  contain  wood  coal  or  lig- 
nite, which  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  these  beds,  probably 
the  strata  with  wood  coal  at  Alpnach  (see  Chap.  YIII,)  maybe 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  similai  epoch.  Some  French  geolo- 
gists would  place  these  strata  still  higher  in  the  tertiary  series. 
The  strata  at  Alpnach  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  containing  the 
remains  of  the  narrow-toothed  mastodon,  and  of  other  mammalia, 
at  the  depth  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
fiiregoing  cut  is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  teeth  in  the 
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poMMMon  of  the  late  Professor  Meisner,  at  Berne,  who  also  gave 
me  ipeciiuens  of  the  strata  below  which  the  tooth  was  found. 

It  u  deserving  notice,  that  teeth  almost  exactly  similar,  were 
faand  on  the  »-olcaao  of  Imbaburra  in  the  Andes,  which  is  ten 
tiMMmnd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1  have  one  tooth  in  my 
WansBon  from  thence,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  M.  Faujas 
da  St.  Pond,  of  wliich  the  preceding  cut  may  also  serve  as  a  cor- 
BBCt  lepresentalion. 

The  strata  at  Alpnach  consist  of  the  following  beds,  in  a  de- 
■Wmdifig  series : — 

Feel.     I>lelw& 

1.  Light  grey  sandstone    -         -        -        -         24     0 

2.  Light  grey  limestone  like  Jura  limestone        24     0 

3.  Different  beds  of  Molasse  or  soft  sandstone    227     0 

4.  Light  grey  sandstone  with  mica,  like  No.  1.      6     0 

5.  Light  grey  argillaceous  limestone    -        -        16 

6.  Bituminous  shale  in  layers      -         -        -         7     0 

7.  Stinkstono,   a  bitiuninous  limestone  with  ?  i  .g  2  feet 

bones  and  river  shells,  the  roof  of  the  coal  J 

a  Coal 0     6  >"" 

9.  Bitimiinous  schist  -         -        -        -         06to8 

10.  Coal     -------         2     0 

11.  Bituminous  clay    -----         6     U 

12.  Molasse  and  sandstone    -        -        -        -       66     0 

The  bituminous  strata,  and  shaly  limestone,  possessed  all  the 
characters  of  beds  in  the  regular  coal  formations  in  England :  pro- 
bably the  fetid  quality  of  the  limestone  No.  7  was  derived  from 
the  abundance  of  animal  matter  wliich  it  might  contain.  No.  2 
is  subcrystalline,  and  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  mountain  lime- 
stone in  its  mineral  characters. 

Above  the  London  clay  there  is  no  calcareous  formation,  except 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  in  the  Paris  basin  there  ate  two,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  calcaire  grassier. 

L.C  calcaire  grassier,  or  coarse  limestone  of  Paris,  is  deposited 
tipon  the  plastic  clay,  as  the  latter  is  upon  the  subjacent  chalk : 
between  the  plastic  clay,  however,  and  the  calaiire grassier,  there 
is  a  bed  of  sand ;  but  geologists  are  not  determined,  to  which  of 
the  two  formations  it  belongs.  The  cakaire  grassier  differs  in  its 
quality  in  the  different  beds,  but  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
a  yellowish  earthy  limestone,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Portland  stone,  in  its  fracture,  texture,  and  color ;  but  it  is  not 
oolitic.  The  strata  of  limestone,  alternate  with  argillaceous  marl 
and  shale,  and  with  calcareous  marl. 

The  lowest  bed  of  caU-xiire  gmssier  is  soft,  and  much  inlerraixod 
with  green  particles  and  sand ;  it  contains  a  great  number  of  the 
fossils  called  nunimulites,  on  account  of  their  being  llat  and  round, 
and  resembling  in  shape  a  small  coin.     The  shells  in  this  bed  are 
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A  {veservatioiL  In.the  beds  immediatdy  above,  called  the 
Ik  beds,  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of  mariue  shells,  md 
the  stems  and  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  that  are  not 
ne.  In  the  lowest  and  middle  beds  of  the  ccUcaire  grassier ^ 
08  than  six  hundred  different  species  of  shells  are  found, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cakaire  grassier ^  the  strata  are  several 
thick,  and  yield  a  hard  coarse  grained  and  durable  limestone : 
from  these  strata  that  the  best  building  stone  is  procured.  It 
ben  nearly  filled  with  shells  of  the  genus  cerithiiwi,  and  has 
e  been  sometimes  called  ccUcaire  a  cerites. 
tt^een  the  strata  of  building  stone,  there  often  occur  thin 
\  of  flint  or  chert :  in  some  parts  these  siliceous  strata  enlarge 
thick  beds  of  chert  {silex  come,)  or  into  beds  of  sandstone 
lining  marine  shells ;  in  the  beds  of  this  sandstone,  at  Pierre^ 
firesh-water  shells  have  been  discovered,  mixed  with  numer- 
DEiarine  shells.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  of  cakaire 
rier,  near  Paris,  is  about  ninety  feet. 

>  beds  of  limestone  resembling  the  cakaire  grassier  of  Paris, 
:>und  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  England.  The  cakaire  grassier 
tie  departments  of  La  Dordogne  and  La  Gironde,  and  other 
»of  France,  presents  a  considerable  difference  from  that  in  the 
I  basin.  In  Hungary,  extensive  strata  of  the  cakaire  gras- 
have  been  described  by  M.  Beudant ;  they  are  in  every 
let  analogous  to  the  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  both  in  their 
ml  and  zoological  characters.  The  lower  beds  also  are  inter- 
fd  with  shelly  sand  and  green  particles,  which  bear  a  close 
oblance  to  the  shelly  depositions  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 
lumboldt  thinks  he  discovered  a  formation  similar  to  the  ccUr 
t  grassier  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 
akaire  siliceux  is  composed  of  limestone,  sometimes  grey 
compact,  and  sometimes  tender  and  white ;  it  is  penetrated 
ilex  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  its  parts.  According  to  the 
''opinion  of  M.  Brongniart,  the  cakaire  siliceux  occupies  the 
)  of  the  cakaire  grassier,  where  the  latter  is  wanting ;  others 
cd  it  as  an  upper  formation.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  oaZ- 
t  siliceux  furnish  mill  stones,  and  contain  river  shells.  In 
bed,  the  siliciate  of  magnesia  was  discovered  by  M.  Brong- 
•  The  siliceous  infiltrations  sometimes  form  plates  of  chal- 
oy,  and  mammillated  concretions  of  chalcedcHiic  chert,  col« 
red,  violet,  and  brown. 

ypseous  Marl  and  Chypsu/m. — ^This  remarkable  formation 
rs  in  detached  hills  along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Mame  and 
Seine ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  originally  extended  as  one  con« 
>us  bed  from  east  to  west,  twenty-five  leagues  in  length,  and 
t  in  breadth :  its  greatest  thickness  is  about  two  hundred  feet, 
he  gypsum  formation  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  gypsum 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl,  which  are  regularly  arran- 
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geJ,  and  preserve  the  same  order  of  succcssitm  wherever  ihey 
have  been  examined.  The  gypsiiDi  fomis  three  dislinct  masses. 
The  lowest  consists  of  iliiu  strata  of  gypsum,  contaiaing  crystals 
of  selenite,  which  alternate  wilh  strata  of  solid  cf^careous  marl, 
and  witii  argillaceous  shale.  The  middle  is  like  the  lowest  mass, 
exce]it  that  the  Blrata  of  gypsum  are  thicker,  and  the  beds  of 
marl  are  not  so  numerous :  it  is  cliiedy  in  thia  mass  that  fossil 
fish  are  lound.  The  uppermost  mass  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
imjiortant  of  all :  it  Is  in  some  parts  more  than  seventy  feet  thick  ; 
there  are  but  few  beds  of  marl  in  it ;  the  Kiwer  strata  of  gypsum 
ill  this  mass  have  a  coluiimar  structure ;  the  gypsum  is  pure,  and 
finely  granular ;  it  has  a  light  yellowish  brown  color,  which 
might  ])erhaps  more  progierly  be  called  a  dirty  white.  la  this 
upper  mass  of  gypeum,  the  skeletons  and  scattered  bones  of  birds 
and  unkiiowo  quadrupeds  are  discovered :  sometimes  tliey  are 
found  in  the  solid  gyjieum,  and  sometimes  in  the  marl  thai  sepa- 
rates the  lieds.  Rcmiiins  of  turtles  and  crocodiles  have  also 
been  found  in  the  same  strata.  It  is  to  the  indefatigable  and  en- 
Ughiene<I  labors  of  Boron  Cuvier,  thai  we  are  ijidebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  didercnt  genera  of  remarkable  land  quadnipcds, 
belonging  to  a  former  world,  found  in  the  g>'peum  quarries; 
they  difter  from  any  genera  of  living  animals.  These  land  quad- 
rupeds were  herbivorous :  they  belong  to  the  order  which  Cuvier 
has  denoniiiinied  PiKhijikrmata,  or  thick-skinned  non-nuninant 
animals,  ilur  uf  iIm'  L't'iifra,  called  Palimthfritim  (or  ancient 
animal,)  appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  hip- 
popotamus, and  the  horse,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  pig  and 
the  camel. 

Of  this  genus  Ihere  are  eleven  or  twelve  species  ;  five  of  them 
have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  largest  was  the  size 
of  a  horse,  bufits  form  wns  heavy,  and  its  legs  thick  and  short ; 
its  grinders  resemble  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  daman  ;* 
it  has  six  incisive  and  two  canine  teeth,  Uke  the  tapir,  and, 
like  that  animal,  had  a  short  fleshy  tnink :  it  had  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  and  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  marshy  ground,  and 
to  have  lived  on  the  rnois  and  stems  of  succulent  marsh  plants. 
f>ne  of  the  siwcies,  however,  possessed  the  size  and  the  hght 
figure  of  the  an(eloi"0,  and  is  SHp|Xised  to  have  browsed  on  aro- 
matic plants,  or  the  buds  of  young  trees,  in  dry  situations,  like 
oilier  light  herbivorous  animals.  Probably,  says  Cuvier,  it  was  a 
timid  animal,  with  large  movable  ears,  like  those  of  the  deer, 
which  could  apprise  it  of  the  least  danger :  doubtless  its  skin 
was  covered  with  short  hair;  and  we  only  want  to  know  its 
color,  in  order  to  paint  it  as  it  Ibnnerly  hved  in  the  country  where, 
after  so  many  ages,  its  bones  have  been  dug  up. 

■  All  .Wrican  ciuadrup.^rl,  iliu   iljc  of  a  rJibil,  Itul  rlosiilj  r«stii.bliiig  llic  rlii- 
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Om  «ped^  of  ibe  pak$otherwm  "wm  hot  larger  than  a  6are. 

Hid  MiMloiheriitm^  or  animal  vrithout  defensiye  teeth, .  ha^ 
oniy'  beiSQ  found  in  the  gjrpsum  quarries  near  P^s.*  It  has  two 
very  ifiskinctive  <^ha[racters :  the  feet  bare^  only  two  toes,  which 
are  separated  the  whole  letip[th  of 'the  foot ;  the  teeth,  of  which 
thereare  six  incisive  in  each  jaw,  a  canine  tooth  of  the  same  height, 
^md  tax  molares  or  grinders,  idl  fytttt  a  continued  series  without  any 
interval,  which  is  the  case  with  no  other  known  quadruped. 
The  most  common  species, is.of  the  height  of  a  hoar,  but  much- 
long^.  '  There  are  remains  of  other  animals,  in'  the  sdme  quaiv 
lies,  allied  to  the  anoplothexium,  but  which  differ  in  the  form  of 
their  teeth.  The  bones  of  six  species  of  birds  have  been  discov- 
md  in  these  quarries,  and  also  the  remains  of  a  few  ca^iivorous 
animals,  allied  to  the  .dog  and  the  weaseU  It  is  remarkable,^  that 
in  the  nuddleof  the  gypsum  formation,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  it,  we  fin4  tne'remaihs  of  land  animals  and  of  fresh- 
water fish  sad  riiells ;  but  near  its  upper  and  lower  hmits,  both' 
in.  the  gypsum  aiid  the  gypseous  roiarl,  tbe^  fossils  are  those  of  mar- 
line animnb.  A  bed  of  green  piart,  which  may  b0  very  distinctly 
traced  near  the  termination  of  the  u]:^r  mass  of  gypsum,  sepa- 
rates the  firesb-water  from  the  sea  shells,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  gypsum  formi^on,  marine  shells  are  found  in  the  gypsum 
itself.  -'  '   <  . 

It  may  be  useful  lo  those  strangers  who  visit  Itfbhtmart re  for 
the  first  time,  to  state,  that  this  thin  green  bed,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  traced,  may  serve  them  as  a  key  to  the  geology 
of  the  place,  as  it  separates  all  the  lower  marine  and  fresh-water 
formations  from  the  upper. 

The  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  was  probably  deposited  in  an 
extensive  lake^  on  the  borders  of  which  the  land  animals,  whose 
remains  are  discOveted  in  it,  flourished  and  perished.  Some  of 
them  i^ppear  to  be  formed  for  swimn^ing,  or  living  much  in  the 
water,  like  the  otter  or  water  rat.  Whether  the  water  in  this 
lake  was  salt  or  firesh,  is  by  no  means^certain ;  thotigh  M.  Brongr 
niart  thinks  that  a  single  fresh- water  sheH  found  in  the  gypsatn 
would^  decide  the  question  :  but  this  opinion^  however  high  the 
authority  of  so  distinguished  a  naturalist  and  geologist  may  be, 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  maintained ;  for  in  some  of  the  beds  we 
meet  with  a  mixture  of  marine  -and  fresh-water  shdls,: — and,  in 
this  case,  who  shall  determine  whether  such  beds  are  of  marine 
or  fresh- water  Origin  ?  The  intermixture  of  shells  clearly  shows, 
that  they  have  been  transported  from  their  native  situations,  or 
that  marine  and  fresh- water  mollusca  may  live  in  the  same  estu- 


*  Th^  ffkeleCons  anid  restored  forms  of  the  palieotherium  and  aneptothrrium,  ta- 
ken from  Curier,  are  represented  PI.  3  and  3,  Vol.  2,  Bucklond'B  B.  T. 
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ary  or  lake,  if  ihe  waler  be  bmckish,  which  is  confirmed  bjr  re- 
cent ohservalions  and  e:iperiraeHts. 

The  fossil  bones  found  in  llie  gypsnin  quarries  near  Paris  are 
light  and  porous,  aiid  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  penetrated 
by  gypsum :  this  is  very  remarkable ;  for  tf  we  suppose  the  gyp- 
sum to  have  been  held  in  solutiou  by  water,  like  the  suljihate  of 
lime  in  recent  springs,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  not 
have  penetrated  into  the  jwres  of  the  bones.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Ihe  circumstance  lias  before  been  noticed  by  geologists,  biil 
I  tfiiiik  the  stale  of  the  bones  proves,  that  they  were  rapidly  en- 
veloped by  the  gypsum,  before  the  animal  matter  in  the  pores 
wos  decomposed ;  and  also  thai  the  gypsum  was  speedily  con- 
solidated. The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  bones  of 
land  animals,  I  fomid  in  the  fresh-water  limestone  under  the  vol- 
canic mountain  of  Ocrgovta,  in  Auvergne ;  the  state  of  these 
bones  Whs  similar  to  ihose  in  the  Paris  gypsum. 

Baron  Cuvier  was  the  first  naturalist  who  successfully  applied 
the  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to  ascertain  the  forms  of 
vertebrated  fossil  animals.  The  publication  of  his  Recherrkes 
ntr  tea  Oaaimens  FossiUs  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  geol- 
ogy :  wiioe  that  time,  many  other  important  discoveries  respect- 
ing  fossil  tpiadrupeds  have  been  made.  If  will  not,  therefore,  be 
deemed  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  to  insert  the  very  interesltug 
account  he  has  given  of  his  own  feelings,  when  he  first  became 
able  In  nrmiit!e  ihe  honps  of  each  genus  and  species  of  unknown 
animals  found  m  the  gyp$um  quarries  near  tWis :— "  When  the 
sight  of  some  bones df  the  bear  and  the  ele[Aant,  twelve  years 
ago,  inspired  mc  with  the  idea  of  applying  the  general  laws  of 
comparative  anatomy  to  the  reconstruction  and  the  discovery  of 
fossil  species, — when  I  began  to  perceive  that  these  species  were 
noi  perfectly  represented  by  those  of  our  day,  which  resembled 
thern  Ihe  most, — I  did  not  suspect  that  I  was  every  day  treading 
npou  a  soil,  filled  with  remains  more  extraordinary  than  any  that 
1  had  yet  seen  ;  nor  that  I  was  destined  to  bring  to  light  whole 
genera  of  animals  unknown  to  the  present  world,  and  buried  for 
incalculable  ages  at  vast  depths  under  the  earth.  It  was  to  M. 
Vcurin  that  I  owe  the  first  indications  of  these  bones  furnished 
by  inir  quarries :  some  fragments  which  he  brought  me  one  day, 
having  struck  mo  with  astonishment,  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
tlie  persons  to  whom  this  industrious  collector  had  sent  any  for- 
merly :  what  I  saw  in  these  collections  served  to  excite  my 
hopes  and  increase  my  curiosity.  Causing  search  to  be  made  at 
that  time  for  such  hones  in  all  the  quarries,  and  offering  rewords 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  workmen,  I  collected  a  grealer  num- 
ber than  any  person  who  had  preceded  me.  After  some  years  I 
was  sutlicienily  rich  in  materials  to  have  nothing  further  to  de- 
sire ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  resjxjct  to  their  arrangement  and 
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the  OQiMitnictMHi  of  the  skeleton^,  whiph  alone  could  coi)duct  me. 
to  a  ^]8t  knowledge  <^  the  a|)ecies.  From  the  first  mbmeut^  I 
peieeiyed  that  there  were  many  different  species  in  oiir  quanies ; 
and  8000  afterwards,  that  they  belonged  to  varioua  genera,  and 
diat"  the  .species  of  the  diffepent  genera  were  often  of  the  same 
Q2e  I  90  that  the  size  alone  rather  confus^  than  assisted  my  ar- 
nngeinem. .  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  had  given  to 
YiimjpUe  nUle,  the  mutilated  and  incomplete  firagmentsof  a  hun- 
dred skeletons,  belonging  to  twenty  sorts  of  animals,  and  it  was 
racpiiied  that  each  bone  should  be  joined  to  that  which  it  belong- . 
ed  to.  It  was  a  resurrection  in  minic^ure  ;  but  the  immutable 
laws  prescribed  to  living  brings  were  my  directors.*  At  the 
voice :  of  comparative  anatomy,  each  bone,  each  fragment,  re-^ 
gained  its  place.  I  have  no  expressions  to  describe  the  pleasure 
experienced,  in  perceiving  that  as  I  discovered  one  chamcter,  all 
the  consequences  more  or  less  foreseen  of  this  character,  were 
siicceaBively  developed.  The  feet  were  conformable  to  what 
the  teeth^hiad  announced,  and  the  teeth  to  the  feet;  the  bones. of 
the  legs  and  the  thighs,  and. every  thing  that  ought,  to  reunite 
these -two .  extreme  parts,  were  conformable  to  each  other.  In 
one  word,  each  of  the  species  sprung  up  from  one  6f  its  ele- 
ipeqts.  /I^hose  who  will  have  the  patiepce  to  follow  me  in  these 
menioirs,  may  form  some  idea  of /th^  sensations  which  I  experi- 
enced, in  thus  restoring  by  degrees  these  ancient  monuments,  of 
mighty  revolutions.  This  volume  will  afford  much  interest  to 
naturalists,  independent  of  geology,  lowing  them,  by  multiplied 
examples,  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of  co-existence,  which  ele- 
vate zoology  to  the  rank  of  the  rational  sciences^  and  which, 
leading  us  to  abandon  the  vain  and  arbitrary  combinations  that 
had  b^n  decorated  with  the  name  of  systemSj  will  conduct  us  at 
last  to  the  only  study  WOTthy  of  our  age — to  that  of  the  natural 
and  i^ecessary  relations,  which  connect  together  the  different 
parts  of  all  organized  bodies.  But  geology  will  lose  nothing  by 
this  acce^ssary  application  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  volume  : 


*  In  the  foliowipg  p^srage  CiHrier  has  more  fully  explained  what  he  denominate! 
<f  the  immutable  lawt  prescribed  to  livins  beings :  * — **  Even^  organized  being,  forms 
t  whole  and  entire  system,  of  which  air  the  parts  mutually  correspond  and  co- 
operate, to  produce  ttie  same  definite  action  by  a  recip^rocal  reaction :  none  of  th^pe 
parts  can  change,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  c^ 
an  animal  are  organized  in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh  flesh,  it  is  nece^tary  that 
his  jaws  should  be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it, 
his  teeth  lo  diyide  the  flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  organs  of  motion  to.  (iA- 
low  and  oyertake  it,  and  of  his  orgaiis  offense,  to  percetye  it  at  a  distance.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  diat  he  should  have  seated  in  his  brain,  the  instinot  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  ibr  his  victim.  Such  are  the  general  conditions  of  a  carni- 
vorous regimen :  every  carnivorous  animal  must  infallibly  unite  them ;  without 
them,  the  speties  coum  not  subsist ;  but  under  these  general  conditions,  there  are 
narticular  ones  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,  and  th(b  abode  of  the  prey, 
m  which  ench  animal  is  disposed.'* 
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and  thus  ibe  iiuiDerous  families  of  unknown  beings,  buried  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  Europe,  offer  a  vast  field  for  tned- 
iiation." 

MaritK  Sand  and  Sajui^lone. — In  the  Paris  basin  this  forma- 
Iton  covers  ihe  gyjBiun,  or  where  that  is  wanting,  it  rests  on  the 
ealcaire  prossitr.  The  nianne  sand  and  sandstone  is  divided 
into  two  beds ;  tlie  lower  is  without  shells  in  situ,  though  some 
biokeu  fragments  occur  in  it.  Tliis  sandstone  is  frequently  com- 
posed of  grains  of  transparent  pure  silex,  and  occasionally  con- 
tains small  scales  of  mica.  Iii  some  situations  this  sandstone  is 
penetrated  by  calcareous  infiltrations.  In  other  situations  there 
are  balls  and  masses  of  much  harder  sandstone,  which  are  used 
for  paving  stones  in  Paris,  but  they  are  not  durable.  At  the 
forest  of  Pontainebieau  in  France,  the  thickness  of  this  sand  and 
sandstone,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  the  sandstone 
occurs  in  loose  blocks  and  irregular  masses,  and  sometimes  is  dis- 
tinctly stratified.  In  some  (arts  the  sand  is  so  pure,  thai  it  is 
used  in  making  the  finest  glass;  in  other  parts  (he  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  is  so  large,  that  it  assimies  the  fonn  of  calcare- 
ous crystals.  There  is  no  stratum  of  this  marine  sandstone  in 
England,  but  detached  blocks  of  similar  stone,  called  grey  weath- 
ers, are  scattered  over  some  of  the  soutliern  counties,  and  some  of 
the  large  stones  at  Stonebenge  are  of  the  same  kind.  South  of 
Nemours,  in  passing  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  I  observed  masses  of 
this  sandstone,  loosely  imbedded  in  sand,  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions, and  jis  the  sand  becomes  washed  away,  these  masses  fall 
out,  and  are  scattered  over  the  lower  ground ;  in  this  manner  the 
occurrence  of  the  blocks  of  grey  weathers  may  be  accounted  for : 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  formation  of  upper  sandstone,  which 
has  disappeared  in  England. 

The  Upper  Marine  Sand  and  Sandstone  contains  numerous 
marine  shells  :  it  has  frequently  a  reddish  color ;  it  is  a  thin  bed, 
compared  with  the  sandstone  without  shells,  and  is  not  of  general 
occurrence.  It  may  be  studied  at  Montmartre.  ^Miether  any 
analogous  beds  have  been  found  in  England,  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  the  beds  of  sand  at  Bagshot  Heath,  and  in  other  situ- 
ations resting  on  London  clay,  have  been  generally  classed  with 
the  ui>|)er  marine  sandstone  of  the  Paris  basin.  The  Bagshot 
sands  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton,  of  ochcrous  sand,  foli- 
ated green  clay,  with  green  sand,  and  various  colored  marls ;  a 
few  marine  shells  ha^'e  been  found  in  this  sand. 

The  marine  sand  and  sandstone  is  in  some  parts  covered  with 
a  bed  of  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  marl,  from  three  to  fourteen 
feet  in  thickness,  in  which  are  imbedded  irregidar  layers  of  com- 
pact silex  or  hornstone,  full  of  pores  and  cavities,  which  give  it  a 
corroded  and  cellular  appearance.  It  is  this  asjierity  of  surface, 
that  renders  this  stone  peculiarly  fitted  for  mill  stones.     The  sub- 
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staiiee  of  tmUrstoae^  when  iu)mixed,  is  pure  silez ;  it  has  gene- 
lattjr  m  tediiidi  or  yellowish  col<Nr,  but  thai  of  the  best  quality  is 
nearly  wlute.  All  the  best  mill  stoaes  used  in  England  are 
bttougbt  from  this  bedi  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Burrh 
sCones.    There  are  no  shells  or  or^mic  remains  in  this  bed. 

Ufper  Pr^^hrwaier' Farmation.'-r'Thls  formiation,  though  ex- 
tenaiFely  qnread  over  many  parts  of  the  Ccmtiqent,  is  sparcely 
known  in  England :  it  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  the  Pans 
basin  it  covers  Ih^  other  tertiary  strata^  and  is  itself  covered  with 
vegetable  sbiL  The  upper  fre^rwater  formation  is  so  called,  be- 
caose  all' the  shells  it  contains  are  analogous  to  fresh-water  shells : 
it  .consists  principally^  of  calcueous  earth,  and'  siliceous  earth, 
sometimes  separated,  ahd  sometimes  intermixed.  Calcareous 
eaith,  in  the  state  of  pore  limestone,  is^.the  most  common :  large 
masses  of  freshrwater  silex .  are  -more  rare.  The  silez  occu^rs 
sduetimes  as  a  pure  translucent  flint,  and  is  sometime  opaque. 
with  a  resinous  fracture ;  sometimes  it  approaches  to  the  state  of 
jaqper,  and  sometimes  it  has  aH  the  characters  of  millstone. 

Ffesh-water  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  P&ris,  has  generally  a 
greyish  white^  or  a  yellowish  color ;  it  is  sometixtes  as  tender  as 
dialk,  and  sometunes  hard  and  compact,  with  a  fine  grain  and 
eonchoidal  fracture :  in  the  latter  state  it  is  brittle,  aad  breaks  into 
diarpredged  fragment^  like  flint.  Some  of  this,  limestone,  at  a 
distance  from  Paris,  particularly  that  of  Chateau  Landon,  presents 
the  character  of  a  transition  marble,  and  will  receive  a  fine  polish. 
Sevetal  of  the  basins  with  jets  cPean,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  are  made  of  this  marble.  Many  of  the  harder  fresh-water 
limestones,  however,  rapidly  disintegrate  on  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture,  and  fall  to  the  state  of  marl,  and  are  used  as  manure. 
This  formation  is  characterized  bv  containing  exclui^vely  fresh- 
water and  land  shells,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes;  they  belong  to  a  small  number  of  genera  or  species, 
bcwg  chiefly  Ijnnnites,  planorbi,  turbinated  shells,  (alUed  to  ceri- 
Mea,)  cyclostomae,  and  helices. 

Having  described  the  tertiary  strata  round  Paris  and  London,  I 
riiall  proceed  to  the  tertiary. strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
contain-  many  beds  that  are  wanting  in  the  London  strata.  The 
formations  of  the  north  of  Frailce  and  of  England,  do  not,  as  it 
was  once  imagined,  compose  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  deposits, 
but  only  the  lower  and  middle  parts.  A  brief  account  of  the 
tertiary  formations  in  other  countries,  will  be  subsequently  given. 

For  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  England, 
i»re  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  published  in  vol  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  a  description 
of  these  strata  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  subjacent  chalk.  The  chalk  covered  by  the  London  clay, 
passes  under  the>  channel^  called  the  Solent,  and  rises  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  i^and,  forming  a  range  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Culrcr  Clids  on  the  east,  lo  llie  Ni^edles  on  the  west.  Here  we 
meet  with  a  remarkable  derangement  of  the  beds  of  eJiatk,  and  of 
the  superior  strata ;  i^ort  of  the  strata  of  this  range  of  bills  are 
thrown  into  a  position  nearly  vertical,  from  the  western  to  the 
easiero  side  of  the  island,  evincing  the  action  of  a  mighty  disturb- 
ing force — a  force  wliich  can  be  so  often  observed  to  have  broken 
or  upheaved  the  secondary  and  tertiuy  strata,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alps.  Evidence  of  the  same  dislocation  of  the  strata,  extettds 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  into  Dorsetshire. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  beds  at  Alnm  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  according  to  Mr.  Webster's 
mensuremeni,  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  comprising 
fourteen  hundretl  and  eighty-one  feet  of  strata  above  the  chalk, 
about  nino  htmdred  and  eighty-seven  feet  of  clmlk,  and  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  of  lower  strata.  Farther  south,  the  strata  under 
chalk  arc  seen  Jn  their  original  horizontal  position ;  and  on  the 
northern  side,  there  ore  hilU  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  fresli- 
waier  limestone.  That  the  vertleal  strata  were  originally  hori- 
zonial,  may  be  iuferrod  from  their  generally  occuring  in  that 
position  iu  (he  southern  counties,  and  is  rendered  certain  from  the 
following  circumstance  described  by  Mr.  Webster.  In  one  of 
the  vertical  beds  consisting  of  loose  sand,  are  several  layers  of 
flints,  ext«nding  from  the  Iwltom  to  the  topof  the  cliff.  ''These 
flints  have  been  roniidod  byaltrition,  are  from  an  inch  to  eight 
inchfs  in  diariiL'ter,  and  ap)»ear  lo  hate  belonged  to  the  chalk. 
Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  flints  could  have  been  originally 
deposited  in  iheir  present  position:  they  distinctly  point  out  the 
fonner  horizoma!  direction  of  this  series.  There  are  no  signs  of 
partial  disturbance  in  these  beds;  the  whole  appears  therefore  to 
have  been  moved  together." 

Closely  adjoining  the  vertical  strata,  occurs  a  series  of  horizontal 
strata,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  a  hill  called  Headon : — these 
strata  consist  of  an  alternating  series  of  fresh-water  and  marine 
deposits,  bearing  a  striking  similarity  in  their  fossil  contents,  to 
the  fresh-water  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  According  to  Mr. 
Wcbsler,  they  consist  of  the  following  depositions,  in  a  descending 
series. 

1.  A  calcareous  stratum,  containing  only  fresh-water  sheila. — 
Upper /resh-wa  ter. 

2.  Greenish  marl  with  marine  shells. — Upper  marine.* 
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3.  Marl  with  fresb-water  shells. — Lower  freshfwaier, 

4.  Dsffk  blue  clay  wiihout  sheila — Lower  marine. 

Thus  we  have  over  chalk  fovir  distinct  fornuitions.  No.  4.  A 
lower  marine  formation,  which  includes  the  Londbn  day.  No.  3. 
A  lower  fr^-water  formation.  The  strata  of  this  formation  con- 
8181  of  eandy,  calcareous,  and  .argillaceous  marl ;  some  of  then^ 
tepear  to  be  formed  almost  wholly  X]f  the  fragments  of  fresh-water 
shells,  without  any  mixture  whatever  of  marine  shells.  ''  From 
the  quantity  of  these  shells,  and  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the 
strata,  W9  are  compelled,"  says  Mr;  Webster,  '^to  admit  that  the 
qx>t  where  they  now  are,  was  once  occupied  by  fre^  water,  in 
Irfaich  these  animals  existed  in  a  living  state."  Over  this  fresh- 
water,  occurs  an  upper  stratum.  No,  2,  which  cmitains  a  vast 
nombc^  of  fossil  i^ells,  wholly  marine.  Again,  over  this  marine 
fonaoation,  in  the  same  hill,  is  a  calcareous  stratum,  No.  1,  fifty- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  every*  part  of  which  contains  iresh-water 
shells  in  great  abundance,  without  any  admixture  of  marine  exit- 
vim,  Mmy  of  the  shells  are  in  high-preservation,  and  the  animals 
must  formerly  have  lived  in  the  very  spots  where  they  now  are, 
the  diells  being  so  firagUe,  that  they  could  not  haVe  been  rei^oved 
from  their  original  situation  without  breaking.  Part  of  the  Btone 
of  this.,  formation  is  very  hard  krid  compact,  and  has  long  been 
extensively  used  for  building  Btone.  This  stratum  appears  to 
have  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  tl^. Isle  of 
Wight,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  other  situation 
on  this  side  of  the  water:  it  may  be  considered  as  the  latest  for- 
mation of  rock  we  are  acquainted  with  in  England,  and  agrees  in 
many  of  its  mineralogical  char^ters,  and  the  fossils  it  contains, 
with  the  fresh- water  limestone,  calcaire  cPeau  douce,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  P&ris ;  they  are  different  from  any  other  known  TOck." 

Nowhere  have  there  been  discovered,  in  the  series  of  fresh- 
water strata  in  England,  any  traces  of  the  remarkable  beds  of 
gypsum  containing  Ibones  of  unknown  genera,  and  species  of  quad- 
rupeds, similar  to  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre.  A  few  bones  of  an 
anO]:dotherium  and  of  a  palseotherium  have,,  however,  been  found 
in  the  fresh-water  Kmestone  at  Binstead,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  pointed  out  many  localities  west  of  the  limits 
of  the  London  clay,  where  patches  of  the  lower  beds  occur.  These 
patches  indicate,  that  what  is  called  the  London  basin,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Were  once  continuous,  and  that  their 
continuity  was  broken  by  the  upheaving  of  the  chalk,  which,  in 
several  parts,  had  lifted  up  the  portions  of  tertiary  strata  that  still 
remain. 

Bagshot  Satid. — ^It  ,has  before  been  stated,  that  the  beds  of 
looee  sand  that  cap  the  London  clay  at  Bag^t,.and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Vale  of  Thames,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  upper 
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Aere  a{)qpean  to  be  no  very  satisfactcnry  fbandali0&;'  The  and 
oiit  tte  top  of  HainiXBteiBd  Heath,  ift  similar  to  that  of  Bagaho^but 
it  eontains  irregular  layers  .6f  flbit  pebbles,  and^  ud  socne  part^  a 
bed  of  large  rounded  flints  is  ititerpoaed  between  the  Loiodcm  day 
and  the  sand.  The  beds  Of  sand  in  Norfolk,  Icsalled  tragj  amear 
to.  1>e  the  most  recfent  of  the  EngUsht^liary  strata;  and  will.be 
noticed  in  the  fc^owing  chapter.;  •'*.,. 
.  .C^oomparing  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  London  and  the  FSaris 
banns,  we  shall  ^Ipdareryinatked  difference  in  Uie  iain^al  coin^ . 
position  of  the  beds.  The  straEta  of  the  London  basin,  *exchiding 
those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  aU  inanne  iedinieiitary  4epostti(uis^ 
taaoidd  turiginaily  ct  mud  and  sand.  The  strata  <tf  the  Faiis 
faJMin,  bestoe  the  marine  and  fieab-water  liitiestones,  cfH&pnsfit 
beds  cf  ^ndderabte  thickness,  which  have  evidontly  been  fonned 
by-diemical  aolations;  soch  are  the  thick  beds  of  sulpliate  ef 
lime  that  have  probably  been  foimed  by  powerful  eruptions,  of 
water,  contdbiing  sulphuric  acid,. which  has  disscdved  a  portion  of 
the  calcarMus  beds,  and  buried  the  remains  of  animals  in  depo^ 
flitions:  of  gypsum.  The  baUs  and  eoudretions  of  hard  earthy 
sulphate  of  strootlan,  so  abuikdant  in  the  green  inads  over  the. 
gypsum  beds,  are  truly  remarkable;  strantian,  cither  opmbined 
with  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  being  so  extremely  rajse  in  trans- 
ition and  cacondary  lbrmation&  The  siHceous  depositions  ci 
tanduceiit  flint,  and  of  millstoQe,  boA  in  the  firesh-water  and' 
marine  formations,  are  chemical  formaitions;  and  the  grains  of  si- 
lex,  which  compose  the  sandstone  at  Fontainebleau,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  are  so  pure,  crystalline,  and  free  fix>m  ad- 
mixture with  other  minerals,  that  they  have,  with  some  probabil- 
ity, been  described  as  of  chemical  origin,  or  as  granular  depositions 
from  siliceous  solutions.  The  beds  in  the  London  basin  contain 
the  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  deposited  in  ^he  sea,  but  they  contain  also  fossil  wood, 
penetrated  by  the  teredo,  and  the  remains  of  a  few  fresh-water 
animals ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  there  was  dry  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity. In  the  Paris  basin,  the  fresh-water  formations  are  of  such 
vast  extent  and  thickness,  that  they  must  have  been  deposited  in 
a  lake  or  estuary  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  thir- 
ty miles  in  breadth,  bat  we  can  trace  no  indications  of  the  boun- 
cuBuies  of  the  vast  island  or  continent,  from  which  the  fresh  water 
flowed,. at  different  periods,  to  fill  a  lake  of  such  magnitude. 

The  fresh- water  limestone  of  Auvergne,  is  suppc^ed  to  be  of 
the  same  epoch  as  the  fresh-water  formations  in  the  Paris  basin, 
but  the  limestone  of  Auvergne  is  unmixed  with  marine  strata ; 
it  rests  upon  granite,  and  is  covered  with  volcanic  beds,  so  that 
the  geological  position  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  the  Paris  bar 
sin.    The  shells  it  contains  are  those  chi^y  of  lynmites  and  the 
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plaiMUs ;  speeies  mrhich  are  found  recent  in  our  present  lakes, 
and  ponda  When  I  examined  this  limestone  eariy  in  1822,  I 
found  hemes  of  mammalia,  imbedded  in  it,  presenting  the  same 
ai^iearance  as  the  bones  in  the  gypsum  at  Montmartre.  At  that 
time  I  believe  the  occurrence  of  such  bones  was  unknown  to  the 
geologists  at  Paris.  The  bones  have  since  been  ascertained  to 
belong  to  simUar  species  as  those  in  the  Paris  basin ;  hence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  two  formations  were  nearly  cotempoianeous. 
Ttie  limestone  under  Mount  Geigovia,  near  Clermont,  which 
ooDtaiDed  the  remains  of  mammalia,  was  excavated,  for  agricul- 
tbnd  and  oAer  uses ;  it  resembled  the  darker  beds  of  soft  Eng- 
lish chalk,  and  wias  regularly  stratiiGled. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  tertiary  formations  in  Eng- 
land, are  represented  in  the  Map,  PL  6,  by  the  parts  colored  dark 
blown,  within  the  lines  o-<hh)  ;  but  if  the  strata  of  the  London 
bain  and  the  ble  of  Wight  were  once  continuous,  the  tertiary 
formations  have  covered  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  the  south- 
easl^n  division  of  England. 
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CHAPTER   XVUI. 

ON  THE  UPPER  OR  MORE  RECENT  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

Tbe  Met)ii>ds  fi>r  Hetrrmining  the  rpUliv«  Age  of  PoniiMJoni  explained,  and  llivir 
Value  eiSaiiDHd. — Evideuco  (rom  PonitiOD, — Evidrncv  ftoin  Organic  Romaim.— 
STBteiD  of  M.  Dc*hBvt'»  founded  on  FnMil  ^ImlU.— I'ncrrtaintj  sUpndiDg  tba 
STideiice  from  Organic  Rpniains.— ArMtrary  ClkMlIi^Uaiu  nf  NMnnliata.— 
Supposed  Limit*  in  lbs  Tianiunuution  of  Gpeein  of  MoUuMoila  AoimaJi  cnam- 
inca. — Sysutm  of  N.  Elic  do  Beaumaat. — Gcohipcal  Aga  of  PalicMbwu — of 
HaWodona— of  E Ic p ban u.— Recent  Tertiary  Btnia  of  tho  Basin  oFtin:  L«ira.— 
or  tlie  «ub-Appnniao  Ranna. — Uf  the  Freali-waler  Farnntiona  in  ihe  Apavnio* 
Vtllnja.— Remarkable  inlerinixture  oftbe  Skelelona  uf  Whale*,  Elephaou,  Ac 
U  Cajlcllo  Anjuntn  explained  bir  what  lis*  tnkoa  place  in  England- — Froli-wi- 
tei  Limealonc  of  (Eningnn — ftandj  Depoailiona  of  Norfolk  and  SirfToUi  called 
Cuf . — Ob«ervation>  on  the  Terliarj  Fonnationa  compared  with  Ibe  Sceaaiuj. 

After  the  discovery  of  tlie  true  characler  of  the  tertiary  strata 
of  the  Paris  basin,  and  of  England,  it  was  for  some  time  believed 
that  the  former  was  a  comiilete  representation  of  the  whole  ter- 
tiary formations  in  every  country,  and  that  the  strata  of  the  Lon- 
don basin,  and  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  represented  a  portion  of  the 
Btrata  of  the  Paris  basin.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained,  that 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  France,  and  in  many  other 
connlries,  there  arc  extensive  tertiary  formations,  very  different 
from  those  in  the  Paris  basin. 

These  strata  are,  with  much  probability,  believed  to  have  been 
deposited  in  detached  lakes  or  estuaries,  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
that  in  which  the  Paris  basin  was  laid  dry. 

It  also  appears  probable,  that  these  newer  tertiary  strata  are  of 
different  ages ;  and  that  some  of  them  approach  in  their  charac- 
ters to  the  depositions  at  present  forming  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers,  or  in  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  these  recent  tertiary  formations,  is  a 
subject  of  high  geological  interest,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  latest  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the  catastrophes 
that  have  destroyed  the  ancient  races  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  how  arc  the  relative  ages  of  the  strata  in  different  tertiary 
basins  to  be  ascerlaitied  ?  The  relative  ages  of  two  groups  or 
formations  of  strata,  or  of  two  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  same 
series,  may  be  determined  by  two  methods ;  one  founded  upon 
the  evidence  of  position,  the  other  upon  that  of  organic  remains. 
As  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  has  nowhere,  that  I  know  of,  been 
briefly  and  clearly  stated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  geological  student 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  to  give  a  simple  and  fa- 
miUar  explanation  of  each  method.     The  evidence  from  the  su- 
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perpttBtkMi  of-8Cmt»)  or  wbfut  the  French  call  gisemeni^  is  based 
upoQ  a  self-evideol  Iralb.  In  all  stratified  rocks  that  have  been 
formed  or  deposited  by  water,  the  lowest  stratum  is  the  most  an- 
cient ;  or  in  other  words,  every  stratum  is  older  Uian  the  stratum 
that  coTers  it ;  unless  by  some  violent  di^ocation,  ttie  strata  hav^ 
beoi  ovei^iniedy  or  removed  firom  Iheir  original  positbn.  What 
is  tme  with  respect  to  two  strata,  may  be  a];qplie4  to  two  series  of 
sinta,  thai  occur  under  each  other:  thus,  we  are  certain  that  the 
led  aandslone  and  marl  under  the  lias  beds,  are  more  ancient  than 
thalatter;  and  as  lx)th  f(»mations  preserve  the  same  character  over 
a  gieat  e]^ttit^  whatever  we  meet  with  them  in  other  situationsy 
wbeie  the  superposition  is  not  ai^)arent,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
tel  the  led  sandstone  is  more  ancient  tbm  the  lias,  and  occurs 
vaderit 

We  camiol,  however,  apply  the  same  evidence  to  two  groups 
of  slmta  formed  in  detached  lakes  or  basins.  Let  us  su^qpose  that 
two  anient  lakes,  situated  at  a  c(H)siderable  distiance,  had  become 
dry  m  remote  ages,  and  that  a  str^um  of  calcareous  marl  wer^ 
Ibuad  in  what  had  been  the  ancient  bed  of  each  lake ;  it  would 
be  evidently  impos&ible,  fiom  these  data,  to  determine  which  stnK 
tarn  was  the  aiost  recent,  or  whether  their  ages  were  coeyal.  Let 
mv  for  the  better  distinction  of  the  stratum  of  calcareous  marl  in 


each  situation,  call  the  one  stratum  A,  the  other  B.  Suppose  a 
geologist,  who  bad  seen  the  marl  beds  in  these  different  situations 
were  to  discover  two  similar  beds,  1  and  2  in  a  neighboring  cliff, 
separated  by  sand  or  sandstone,  he  would  have  no  doubt  that  the 
lower  bed  2  was  more  ancient  than  the  bed  1 ;  but  this  alone 
would  not  enable  him  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  distant 
strata,  A  and  B,  were  the  most  ancient.  If  on  attentively  exam- 
ining  the  beds  1,  2,  in  the  cliff,  he  discovered  one  species  of  shells 
in  the  bed  1,  and  a  different  species  in  the  bed  2,  and  afterwards 
found  that  the  shells  in  the  bed  A  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
stratum  No.  1  of  the  cliff,  and  that  the  shells  in  the  bed  9  were 
similar  to  those  in  stratum  2,  he  would  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  bed  B  was  more  ancient  than  the  bed  A.  This 
evidence  from  organic  remains,  or  what  is  called  Paleontology, 
becomes  mcMre  satisfactory,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  instan* 
cos  in  which  it  is  supported  by  the  evidence  from  position. 

In  the  above  exam^e  of  the  strata  of  calcareous  marl  in  the 
two  ancient  lake  beds,  the  evidence  of  their  relative  ages  derives 
all  its  value  from  the  original  evidence  of  position  afforded  by  the 
marl  beds  1  and  2  in  the  cliffl    The  evidence  fiKMn  organic  re- 
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mains  aloue,  mtist  ever  hp,  altendfid  with  uncertainty,  uiiless  ori- 
ginally coiifiniied  by  the  evidence  from  Euperposition.  Animals 
whose  remains  are  deposited  in  distant  basins,  may  be  of  different 
species :  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  live  at  the  same 
period,  as  we  find  in  the  present  day  different  species  inhabiting  the 
ocean  in  different  latitudes;  difference  of  temperature  in  the  wa* 
ters  of  different  lakes  in  the  same  latitude,  might  occasion  a  great 
change  in  the  chaiacier  of  the  inhabitants.  The  consideration, 
that  the  value  of  the  e\'idence  from  o^anic  remains,  was  origi- 
nalty  derived  from  the  e\'idence  of  posilion,  and  must  ever  remain 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  it,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  many  geologists,  exclusively  attached  to  the  study  of  zoo- 
logical characters.  Among  otir  ingenious  neighbors,  the  French, 
pnhaps  loo  ready  to  form  generalizations  from  a  limited  number 
of  tacts,  the  value  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  fossil  conchology  is  greatly  overrated,  when  they  would  make 
it  independent  of  position  or  ^semetiL  Could  the  most  scientific 
concboli^ist  or  naturalist  have  discovered  Irom  the  organic  re- 
mains in  the  Wealden  beds,  whether  they  were  deposited  before 
or  after  the  green  sand?  Certainly  not.  He  might  have  ascer- 
tained  tlmt  they  were  fresh-water,  and  not  marine  beds;  but  this 
would  not  have  assisted  him  in  discovering  their  relative  age. 
Fortunately  we  have  here  the  evidence  of  superposition  ;  for  the 
green  sand  lies  over  the  upper  Wealden  beds,  and,  therefore,  is  a 
later  deposition.  Wlien  the  different  periods  of  time  shall  be 
known,  in  which  different  sjiecies  of  animals  lir^t  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  predicate  with  cer- 
tainty resjiccting  the  relative  age  of  sliata,  from  their  organic  re- 
mains alone. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  rules  attempted  to  be  established 
for  determining  the  relative  ages  of  the  tertiary  strata  by  organic 
remains. 

M.  Deshayes  considers  that  the  relative  ages  of  different  groups 
of  strata  or  formations,  may  be  determined  by  their  zoological 
characters  alone;  that  is,  by  the  sjecies  of  shells  they  contain. 
He  forms  two  grand  divisions  of  stratified  formations : 

1.  Those  which  contain  no  species  of  shells  analt^ous  to  ex- 

isting species.* 
This  division  is  stated  to  comprise  all  the  secondary  strata. 

2.  Strata  which  contain  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  species 

analogous  to  existing  species. 
The  last  division  comjrises  all  the  tertiary  formations.     Again 
he  subdivides  this  division  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  species  of  shells  that  they  each 
contain,  analogous  to  living  species. 


*  B;  etpiet  analngvt,  M.  Deiliajei  meuii  idsniioal  ipeciaa. 
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In*  the  more  ancient  gionp  he  plac^  the  tertiary  formations  of 
the  FiBuris  basin,  the  London  basin,  the  Isle  of  Wightj  and  of  a  part 
of  Bdjgium,  a  small  pert  of  the  Oironde,  and  the  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Yicentin. 

In  the  tertiary  strata  of  this  group,  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
speeies  of  shells  have  been  found,  of  which  thirty  eight  species 
are  analogooa  to  existing^  species,  or  about  three  in  every  hun- 
dred. Ctaly  f<nty  two  of  tliese  species  appear  in  the  upper  ter- 
tiary, and  none  of  the  fourteen  hundred  species  found  in  this 
groups  have  any  analogy  with  those  found  in  the  secondary 
simtii,  not  even  in  the  most  recent  or  chalk  formation. 

The  second  or  middle  group  comprises  the  marls  of  Touraine, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Loire,  a  great  part  of  the,  basin  of  the  Oi- 
loode,  0[  Dax,  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  in  the  environs  of  Turin.  Geol- 
ogista  and  naturalists  had  before  only  admitted  one  group  of 
tertiary  strata  in  Austria  and  Italy. 

Of  nine  hutidied  species  of  fossil  shells  found  in  this  group, 
and  compared  by  M.  Deshayes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  anal- 
ogous to  living  species,  or  eighteen  in  every  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  species  have  continued  to  live,  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  upper  or  more  recent  group. 

The  upper  g^up  comprises  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  the  ter- 
tiary strnta  ol  Sicily,  those  of  the  Morea,  the  small  basin  of  Per- 
pignan,  and  the  small  basins  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  In 
ttuB  group,  M.  Deshayes  is  inclined  to  place  the  Norfolk  crag,  at 
least  until  its  characters  shall  be  better  known. 

M.  Deshayes  has  recognized  seven  himdred  species  in  the 
xspper  group,  of  which  the  greater  half  are  analogous  to  living 
species.  Thirteen  species  alone,  M.  Deshayes  observes,  have  yet 
been  found  common  in  all  the  three  tertiary  groups,  and  have  re- 
sisted the  destructive  causes  that  have  successively  modified  the 
organization  of  submarine  animals.  The  living  species,  analo- 
gous to  the  fossil  shells  in  the  more  ancient  and  middle  groups, 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  whereas  the  greater 
number  cf  species  found  in  the  most  recent  group,  are  analo- 
gous to  those  now  living  in  European  seas. 

The  results  of  M.  Deshayes'  researches,  if  fully  confirmed, 
would  establish  the  following  rules  for  determining  the  relative 
ages  of  strata : 

1.  That  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  fossil  species 

in  strata  analogous  to  living  species,  such  strata  may  be 
determined  to  be  more  recent. 

2.  That  a  great  change  in  the  organization  of  fossil  species, 

and  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  analogous  to  living 
species,  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  dif- 
ferent formations. 
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tavusry  basios  wen  noi  fijrtned  or  filled  cod- 


s  of  M.  Deduyes,  it  will  be 
r  well  bow  little  «-e  know  of  the  in- 
B  dhrided  by  conctiologisis  into 
mA  a  ■riBtade  «t  tftni,  (inm  a  tnfiing  differeuce  a(  fonn. 
■iHBiODai  aniaali^  hanng  no  ialeroal  skeleton,  appew  to  po&- 
MB  9***  poww  flf  adapciiliop ;  uk),  in  some  instances,  it  is 
pwiLJ,  Am  they  ckange  Ibe  fbnns  of  their  shells,  when  placed 

_  j:^ .  _: 1  mm  III      l(  Uievefiire  seems  to  be  travelling  tai 

to  of  sober  expariMwe,  to  establish  such  sweep- 
1  lb«  eridoMa  cf  eb^s  alone.  Where 
B  can  b«  addtMxd,  either  from  the  oc- 
t  «f  plMU.  or  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  the 
e  of  I M  mill  apecits  of  shells,  may  serve  con- 
s  of  formations;  we  may  iaithei 
t  Ifae  fftttet  abaBduee  of  suppo^d  species  of  shells, 
'  '  ;  species,  implies  that  the 
t  deposiled,  were  aualo- 
fan  la  the  pic»nl  armdiiioii  of  ibe  globe,  whettter  all  the  shells 
MKnaCad  as  ifi&i^  species  were  really  so  or  not.* 

Cwangn  of  fonn.  nmch  gmalrr  than  what  esifis  in  the  corar- 
iig*  of  many  liiiminiw  ive^\  said  to  be  of  different  species, 
■M^  be  otaimd  lo  take  pbn  m  the  same  species  of  mammif- 
tnas  anhnals  in  different  countries.  The  sheep  of  Africa,  of 
Asa.  and  of  Europe,  jir«*nl  great  varieties  of  form  ;  and  even 
in  Europe,  the  differ«Ke  b^ween  one  breed  of  sheep  atid  an- 
other,  in  resfvcl  to  form,  size,  M  horos,  is  much  greater  than  be- 
tween ihe  Kmiis  of  many  shells  described  as  different  species. 
Let  us  suppose  the  race  of  sheep  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  some 
future  revolution  of  the  ek>be.  aod  the  skins  and  hcmis  alone  to 
be  piv:i«nred  lu  a  foesil  state,  without  any  portion  of  the  skeleton, 
or  oi  the  htxjts  or  teeth.  The  future  geologist  or  naturalist 
would  have  as  much  reason  to  establi^  specific  distinctions  fiom 
the  K^ssil  skius.  as  the  couchologist  has  to  establish  them  &om 
fossil  sliells.  The  external  covering  is  all  that  can  guide  either 
of  them :  for  of  the  aimuals  themselves  the  coochologist  knows 
iH>lhing.  ab^lutely  nothing,  that  can  serve  for  a  specific  charac- 
ter. The  future  dealer  in  fossils  might  estabhsh  forty  species  or 
more  of  the  genus  Ovis.  Thus  he  would  have  his  Ons  fnaxi- 
muis,  O.  mtiiius,  O.  taintmus,  O.  lanigerena,  O.  cHnigeretis,  O. 
contMtvs,  O.  bkontutus,  O.  ^uadrkwnuius,  O.  longicaudatus,  O. 
jMngvicaudatiis ;  rum  multis  aUis.     Much  ingenious  and  learned 

*  A  rlMsificilion  and  nomrnrlilnre  of  Ihe  Hrttarr  fbrmation!,  IbuDdn]  on  the 
tbeoi7  of  De*h*je»,  hu  been  iutroduceU  by  some  ^uluh  geulogut,  which  will 
ba  iKiUced  id  the  Appendix. 
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qswlilioii  iroid^d  AmbtkeB  be  expended,  to  prove  the  epochs  in 
which  Mbh  epeciee  flouriribed,  and  to  detennine  the  geological 
igee  d  the  homed  and  fiit-tailed  aheep. 

Few  perpma  ev«r  made  more  expeiimenta,  for  a  long  series  of 
yenrs^  oa  the  dUmge  of  fovm  and  other  qualities  of  animals,  that 
miehl  be  pMmanently  produced,  than  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bake- 
well,  <tf  IKffihleyin  Leicestenshiie.  I  have  heard  him  say ,  that  he 
seaieely  knew  any  assignable  limits  beyond  which  these  changes, 
both  extnnal  and  internal,  might  not  be  carried.  I  am  ftdly  con* 
▼iaced  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  established  laws  for  the 
prsseivation  of  distinct  classes  and  orders  of  animals;  but  be  it 
e?er  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  not  limited  by  the  artificial 
dMBtfication' of  naturalists.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Batkewell 
pooeeded,  was  this : — ^He  first  travelled  over  England,  and  part 
ef  the  contineht,  to  discover  and  select  animals  of  tiie  same  spe- 
cies, possessing  certain  peculiarities  of  form,  and  other  qtudities 
which  he  was  desirous  to  render  permanent.  By  selecting  two 
animals  to  breed  fipom,  which  possessed  the  desired  qualities  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  afterwards  selecting  from  their  oflbpring 
tiieee  in  which  these  quaUties  were  most  conspcuous,  and  breed-* 
ii^  again  fixim  thmn,  the  peculiarities  were  farther  increased. 
Bjf  centinoing  the  same  selection  through  four  or  five  generations, 
he  obtained  races  that  would  transmit  the  same  quabties  permar 
nently  to  succeeding  generations.* 

fmuralists  class  the  sheep  and  the  goat  as  two  distinct  genera 
of  ruminating  animals,  but  according  to  the  most  approved  test  of 
specific  difierences  they  are  mere  varieties  of  one  species.  The 
mixed  breed  is  permanently  prolific.  Cuvier  says  of  the  sheep, 
^'Hs  meritent  si  peu  d'etre  seper^s  generiquement  des  chevres, 
qp'ils  poMiuisent  avec  elles  des  metis  feoond^" — Regne  Animal^ 
tern,  i,  p.  477. 

Some  naturalists  have  maintained,  that  an  additional  vertebral 
bone  was  amjdy  sufficient  to  establish  a  distinct  species ;  but  the 
number  of  vertebrsB  are  not  invariably  the  same  even  in  man.  In 
some  of  the  negro  tribes,  an  additional  vertebral  bone  is  not  un- 
eonunon.  To  apply  what  has  been  said  to  fossil  conchology : — 
The  molluscous  animals  that  inhaint  and  construct  their  shells. 


*  H  r.  Bake  welly  of  Diihle^,  was  in  a  considerable  degree  aelf-educated,  but  he 
poMeaaed  a  strong  original  mind,  which  was  enlightened  by  study  and  meditation  : 
■e  was  also  a  man  of  great  moral  worth,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Prieatler.  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  eminent  philosophers  who  inhabited  the  central 
Mrts  of  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  late  Countess  of  Ox- 
Kird  once  asked  the  author  of  the  present  work,  whkker  he  teas  rioted  to  the  Mr. 
BeJuweU  who  invaUed  ^keep  f  He  replied,  that  he  was  the  same  Leicestershire,  or 
originally  Derbyshire^  lamily,  and  tnat  If  r.  Bakewell  the  mventor  of  sheep  said, 
that  "  he  felt  satis&ction,  not  in  having  provided  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  bnt  for 
the  families  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  irbom  a  pound  of  his  fkt  mutton  over  a  dish 
of  potatoes,  made  achaap  uA  Bulritiotit  dinner.* 
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have  DO  internal  skeleton,  and  must,  therefore,  be  susceptible  of 
greater  change,  and  possess  greater  power  of  adapiation  to  circum- 
stances, than  vertebrateti  animals,  in  which  tlie  solid  bones  present 
obstacles  to  any  essential  departure  from  their  original  fonn. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  wliat  is  very  possible  :  tliat  a  number 
of  individuals  of  one  species  of  bivalve  or  univalve  shell,  were 
driven,  during  a  violent  storm,  iuto  a  distant  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  animals  could  no  longer  obtain  their  accusu>med  food, 
but  wero  still  abk'  to  support  life,  by  ahment  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent kind.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  annoyances  to  which  ihey  had 
before  been  subject,  from  natural  enemies  or  other  causes,  were 
clianged  for  annoyances  of  auotlier  kind.  Under  these  different 
circumstances,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  animals  themselves 
Tvoutd  undergo  some  change,  and  modify  the  constriictiou  of  their 
shells  in  some  degree,  to  render  them  better  suited  to  the  new 
Conditions  in  which  they  were  placed  i  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  we  should  have  a  race  which  couchologists 
would  call  a  distinct  species.* 

Where  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  of  great  depth  is  exposed  to 
observation,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  position,  that  the  uppermost  beds  are  the  most 
recent ;  and  if,  in  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  series,  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  species  increase,  that  are 
analogous  to  what  now  live  iu  the  Mediterranean,  the  evidence 
of  position  would  support  some  of  the  conclusions  of  M.  Dps- 
haycs.  The  evidence  from  position  forms,  however,  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  our  conclusions  respecting  the  relative  age  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  and  we  can  only  proceed  safely 
when  we  have  the  aid  of  this  evidence, 

M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont  proposes  a  division  of  the  tertiary  strata 
into  three  groups,  according  to  the  organic  remains  of  large  mam- 
miferous  animals  which  they  contain.  He  supposes  that  each 
of  these  groups  indicates  a  period  of  tranquillity  intermediate 
between  two  periods  of  change  and  convulsion,  and  that  each 
generation  of  animals  was  destroyed  by  a  different  convulsion. 

"  Wtiol  H'u  above  (iBKil  hypotliebcally  in  the  4th  edition  of  ibis  w(»k,  mtj 
now  l>ti  atsRrlfd  as  ascerliiiiied  facts.  Dr.  Harlan,  a  dialing" iahed  American  nat- 
uraliM,  infumicd  llie  nulhnr,  Ihal  tealaceous  inoluiica  removed  Ulna  one  river  to 
■nathor  in  America  were  observed  in  lime  lo  ehuigo  tlie  Torm  of  thcji  sheila- 
Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Pliil.  Trans,  ISO,  gtalea,  thai  rrent  variecies  of  form  are  produced 
in  shells  of  llie  Buiue  aperiei,  hy  a  removal  from  oalm  to  agitated  water.  The 
Baccintim  nnrfiifam,  and  tlie  B.  striatum,  diHer  only  by  the  one  hBvinE  lived  in 
calm  watiir,  and  the  other  in  a  rough  sea.  He  enumerate!  aeverai  sheila  oflhe 
Hurci,  regarded  hy  ronchologisls  ns  distinct  species,  from  tlicir  great  difference  of 
fbrtn,  which  in  fact  belong  to  animals  of  one  nnd  Ihe  same  species,  living  under 
different  conditions.  It  maybe  farther  added,  that  difference  of  age  sometimes 
occasions  great  difference  of  form  in  shells,  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  sod 
rallacioiie  llian  ihe  eslahlishmoni  of  species  from  the  shell,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  orfanization  of  its  inhabitant.  We  raighl  witli  almost  equal  certainty 
deswibe  iho  character  ofnaiions  from  th«  form  c? their  elotfaes. 
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Bp:#p|i^  MMegil^^  to  Urn  iwute  alxyve  the  gsrpB^n,  in 
dMi  IwiiiMiifau^  Th»  aeocmd  to  t)^  Pcmt^nebleaa  sailcktone, 
tbar  iq^^  fiediF-waler  formialian,  the^  calcareous  beds  at  the 
momti  of  tfaye  Rhine,  end  the  molaase  of  Switzerland.  The 
diinl  pexiod  extends- to  the  diluvium  (terrain  de  transport)  of 
Brene,  to  the  beds  of  CBningen,  the  sandstone  of  Aix,  the  upper 
manne  fbrmaticin  of  MontpeUier,  and  the  ranges  of  sub-Apen- 
mne  hiUe  in  Italy,  to  the  teniary  beds  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Crag 

The  first  or  lowest  group  is  chaiacterisied  by  the  remains  of  pa* 
IflBOtlreria;  the  second,  by  those  of  mastodons ;  and  the  third,  by 
the  remains  d  elepbimts.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  in  tnsr 
rine  teartiary  defiositions,  these  periods  seem  to  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other.  Iq  the  maris  of  the  Loire,  and  the  calcareous  beds 
of  Mon^Uier,  tfie  bones  of  the  palseotherium  are  found  mixed 
with  bones  of  th^  mastodon  and  hippopotamus ;  and  in  the  Plaisan* 
tin,  the  Ixmes  of  the  elephant  are  added  to  the  above.  Without 
adaiitti&g  at  present,  that  the  division  of  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  is 
sappoied  by  suffident  evidence,  (and  the  exceptions  stated  prove 
that  it  is  not,J  yet  we  may  still  allow,  that  there  is  a  considem- 
Ue  degrpe  ot^  probability,  that  each  of  the'  three  groups  of  ani- 
mab  flonriAed  most  M  the  different  epochs  he  baa  slated,  but 
not  GBclusively  of  other-  genera^  In  England,  we  hsrve  only  a 
few  traces  of  animals  of  the  palseotherian  age;  these  occur  in 
the  ABsii^water  formation  at  Binst^,  in  the  ble  of  Wight :  and 
of  ibe  second  group  we  have  only  two  doubtful  instances ;  they 
occur  in  the  C^tg,  in  which  two  teeth  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
found.  In  the  third,  or  elephantine  group,  we  have  numerous 
instances  ;  for  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  been  found  in 
the  Crag  of  Norfolk,  and  in  clay,  marl,  or  gravel,  in  almost  every 
county  in  England.  The  instances  cited  above,  in  the  two  lower 
gioaps,  are  too  few  to  support  any  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  admit,  that^  conjointly  with  the  elephants  in  the  third  group, 
they  are  conformable  to  the  divisions  of  M.  E.  de  Beaumont. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desira- 
ble to  follow  the  French  and  German  geologists,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  basins  that  contain  the  upper  tertiary  or 
quaternary  strata,  supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  tertiary 
beds  in  the  Paris  basin,  or  in  England ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  formations  may  be  notic^ : — '^  The  Falims,  or  marls  of 
Tonraine  and  the  Loire,  constitute  an  extensive  formation  of  marl 
beds,  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  most 
recent  of  the  fiesh-water  beds  in  the  Paris  basin.  From  the  soft 
quahty  of  the  marl,  it  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  beds  had 
been  disturbed  or  changed  by  inundations,  dr  might  be  classed 
with  diluvial  beds ;  but  they  are  regular  depodtions,  formed  du- 
ring an  epoch  of  tranquiUity,  and  subjected  to  laws,  of  which 
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the  action  is  continued  on  tfae  i«^sent  shores.  The  great  mass 
of  fossil  shells  which  these  beds  contain,  differ  from  those  of  the 
I^ris  basin :  in  nearly  four  hundred  species,  there  are  only  about 
twenty  identical  wiih  the  Paris  fossils.  The  terrestrial  and  river 
shells  arc  in  the  same  state  of  mineralization  as  the  marine 
sbells.  The  iHnies  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopota- 
IUII9,  are  in  the  same  slate  of  preservation  as  those  of  whales, 
and  other  celaceons  ^limala,  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 
They  are  coated  with  marine  polypi  and  scrpuW,  which  paures 
that  they  were  long  covered  by  a  tranquil  and  stationary  sea. 
These  Faluns  are  distinct  from  the  tertiary'  beds  of  the  Seine,  aitd 
more  recent  than  any  of  them ;  but  they  are  themselves  the 
lowest  term  of  a  new  system,  more  important,  more  extensive, 
than  the  formations  of  the  Paris  or  London  basins,  and  whicb 
bas  been  continued  to  the  present  epoch,  during  all  the  numerous 
upheavings  of  the  gromid,  the  changes  in  the  relative  level  of 
seas  and  continents,  and  the  successive  modificatiotia  of  organic 
beings." — Bulletin  de  la  iSonite  Giologujiie  de  France,  1831-32, 
torn.  ii. 

It  is  stated  that  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Fidutis,  rests  upon  a  bed 
analogous  to  the  uppei  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  extended  so  far.  If  this  were  clearly  made  out,  we 
^ould  have  the  evidence  of  }x>5ition,  as  well  as  of  organic  re- 
maias,  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire, 
which  is  suppi^ised  to  be  the  age  of  mastodons.  In  opposition  to 
this,  I  have  [lart  of  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  which,  ui  the  hand- 
writing of  Faujas  St.  Fond,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Mont- 
martre,  and  is  evidently  from  the  marl  beds.  Here,  then,  we 
have  remains  of  an  animal  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  age,  oc- 
curring in  a  formation  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  mastodons. 
Such  instances  should  lead  us  to  receive  the  evidence  from  ani- 
mal remains  alone,  with  much  caution.  Indeed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  North  America,  the  age  of  mastodons 
was  continued  to  nearly  the  present  epoch,  if  the  animal  be  not 
still  living,  in  some  of  the  miexplored  recesses  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. 

The  range  of  mountains  in  Italy,  called  the  Apennines,  that 
rise,  in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
feet,  and  extend  north  and  south  from  tlie  borders  of  Piedmont 
to  Calabria,  are  accompanied,  botli  on  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean flanks,  by  ranges  of  lower  hills,  which  have,  from  their 
position,  received  the  name  of  sub-Apennine  hills.  The  sub- 
Apennine  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet ;  they  are  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  tertiary  beds  of  marl, 
sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  tufa,  and  abound  in  marine  shells, 
many  of  which  are  identical  with  existing  species  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  or  with  other  existing  species  of  trofacal  climates. 
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it  is  obeerred  that  the  nppex  beds  contain  the  greatest  proportion 
of  qpeciee,  amilar  to  wluU  exist  in  the  neighboring  seas.  The 
rab-Apennine  beds  rest  unconformably  upon  the  inclined  beds  of 
the  ApMimne  range.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  dredging  the 
bed  €i  the  Adriatic  sea,  that  there  are  beds  now  forming  at  the 
bottom,  mofe  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  which  closely  resemble 
beds  io  the  sab-Apennine  hills.  These  sub-Apennine  beds  haire 
once  formed  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  have  been  raised 
to  their  present  elevation  by  subterranean  action.  The  occm^, 
rence  of  numerous  volcanic  vents,  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Italy,  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  agent  by  which  this 
Ovation  has  been  effected. 

Whether  any  portion  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata  belong  to  the 
wmm  epoch  as  the  upper  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  may  be  doubt* 
fid ;  but  we  may  safety  infer,  both  from  their  organic  remains 
and  position,  that  the  superior  sub-Apennine  beds,  belong  to  a  far 
more  recent  epoch,  than  that  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  round 
Buis  and  London  were  deposited.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  has  recently 
eimmined  this  interesting  range  of  tertiary  hills,  and  has  extended 
his  researches  into  SicUy,  says,  "  there  were  many  i^ces  in 
which  die  extinct  species  had  nearly  disappeared ;  and  that  amid 
vast  accumulations  of  marine  shells,  entering  into  the  compoo- 
tion  of  nionntains  of  no  inconsiderable  altitude,  neariy  all  were 
qiecificaDy  identical  with  those  now  iidiabiting  the  adjoining 
seau''  According  to  the  principles  of  M.  Deshayes,  these  Sicilian 
beds  must  be  more  recent  than  the  sub-Apennine. 

One  thousand  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  by  Signer 
Ghiidotto  from  the  sub-Apennine  beds;  and  if  the  rules  laid 
down  by  M.  Dediayes,  respecting  this  formation,  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  shells  belong  to  ex- 
isting species ;  of  these  the  greater  proportion  belong  not  only 
to  existing  species,  but  to  species  inhabiting  the  neighboring 
•sa.  In  Sicily,  however,  we  approach  much  nearer  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  nearly  all  the  shells  in  the  tertiary  strata  are 
identical  with  living  species,  and  probably  existed  under  similar 
conditions  of  temperature,  &c.  to  what  these  latitudes  are  now 
subjected.  Approaching  the  northern  termination  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  range  at  Sienna,  Parma,  and  Asti,  (according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,)  the  proportion  of  species  identifiable  with  those  now 
Uving  in  the  Mediterranean  is  still  considerable  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion no  longer  predominates  (as  in  the  south  of  Italy)  over  the 
unknown  species. 

As  these  sub-Apennine  hills,  which  cover  the  flanks  of  the 
Apennine  range  on  each  side,  were  formed  under  the  sea,  they 
must  have  been  elevated  together  with  the  Apennine  range  sub- 
sequently to  their  deposition.  Before  this  period,  the  Apennines 
were  consequently  much  lower,  and  formed  a  narrow  mountain^ 
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0U8  peninsula,  extending  into  the  Mediterranean*  Their 
were  probably  clothed  with  forests,  and  afforded  food  and  shelter 
tt>  the  elephants  and  other  large  mammalia,  that  have  left  their 
bones  so  abmidautly  in  some  of  the  present  valleys,  particularly 
in  the  vale  of  Amo.  These  valleys,  it  is  suppcHsed,  were  once 
the  beds  of  ancient  fresh-water  lakes,  in  which  depositions  were 
forming  at  the  same  time  as  the  marine  depositions  were  taking 
place,  which  constitute  the  beds  of  the  sub-Apennine  range.  By 
the  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  Geslin,  publiedhied  in  the  Journal 
de  Oeolagie^  t.  iii,  it  would  appear,  that  between  the  source  of  the 
Amo  and  Florence  three  distinct  basins  can  be  traced.  The 
beds  of  these  basins  are  composed  of  argillaceous  blue  marl  of 
coosiderable  thickness,  containing  fossils  in  the  uj^^er  part  of  the 
marL  Above  this  are  beds  of  sand,  containing  numerous  bones 
of  large  mammalia.  These  sands  are  covered  oy  beds  of  rolled 
siliceous  pebbles,  intermixed  with  sand,  above  which  there  is  a 
bed  of  yellow  argillaceous  sand.  The  pebbles  Bppeax  to  have 
been  derived  finom  the  mountaincMis  range  on  the  north.  Neither 
remains  of  marine  shells  nor  lignites  occur  in  these  depo6iti<»i8. 
The  animal  remains  in  ihe  upper  valley  of  the  Amo  are  those  of 
the  elephant,  the  ku^  hijqpopotamus,.  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir, 
the  deer,  the  horse,  and  the  ox»  There  are  also  bones  of  cami- 
vonms  animals  helonging  to  the  hyena,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and 
some  species  allied  to  tte  tiger.  From  the  character  ci  the  ani- 
mal remains  we  may  infer,  that  these  firedi-water  depoations  are 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  they  were  probably  coeval  with 
the  uppermost  marine  b^  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills.  The  beds, 
both  in  the  sub-Apennine  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
nines, consist  principally  of  marl,  sand,  and  loosely  adhering  ma- 
terials: hence  they  are  exposed  to  rapid  degradation.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  the  Apennine  range,  in  the  district  of  Placenza, 
there  is  a  marine  deposition  deserving  particular  notice,  from  the 
extraordinary  mixture  of  animal  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  it,  and  are  at  present  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Milan. 

A  friend  of  the  author,  S.  Banfill,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  who  visited 
the  Museum  in  1832,  obtained  from  the  director  of  that  institu- 
tion, an  account  of  the  principal  organic  remains  from  this  depo- 
sition, with  a  brief  notice  of  the  loc^ity,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

"  Organic  remains  from  near  Castello  Arquata,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ancient  Velleja,  in  the  district  of  Placenza. 

"  A  pretty  extensive  collection  of  shells. 

"  A  small  whale,  entire. 

"  A  portion  of  another  whale,  of  a  larger  species. 

"  The  entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant,  united  together. 

^'  The  head  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  some  bones. 

'^  Two  skeletons  of  dolphins. 
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**  They  were  all  found  in  a  confined  space,  in  the  midst  of 
marine  mud,  deposited  in  a  tranquil  sea,  at  the  present  height  of 
thirteen  hoDdiedfeef  The  director  adds,  << This  singular  geo- 
logical combination,  comprehending  organic  vestiges  of  every 
latitiide,  resembles  that  recently  discovered  in  New  Siberia,  at 
Bnhripg^s  Straits.  Many  eminent  writers  have  spoken  of  it ; 
anoDg  others,  the  brothers  Bondi  were  some  of  the  first  who  no- 
tioed  it ;  and  Signcnr  Corlesi,  a  landed  proprieter  at  Castello  Ar- 
quata,  and  author  of  'Geological  Essays  on  the  States  of  Parma;' 
also  Signer  Brochi,  in  his  Sub-Apennine  Fossil  Conchology.^\ 

The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  large  terrestrial  and  of  ma- 
tine  mammalia  in  the  same  deposition,  may  admit  of  an  easy  ex- 
danation,  by  observing  what  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
Eogland.  On  the  Sussex  coast  there  was,  at  no  remote  period 
of  histcnry,  an  estuary  extending  inland  from  Newhaven  to  near 
Lewes.  This  estuary  is  now  filled  up,  and  forms  a  level  meadow, 
through  which  the  river  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  is  not  diffi- 
eidt  to  explain  how  the  filling  up  of  the  estuary  was  effected : 
the  immense  mass  of  loose  pebbles  or  shingles  which  lie  upon 
the  Sussex  coast,  change  their  position  during^  violent  storms, 
and  aie  accumulated  in  new  situations.  A  drift  of  pebbles,  form- 
ing a  banker  bar  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  would  prevent 
the  sudden  return  of  the  sea  after  each  tide,  and  retain  the  water 
mitil  it  had  deposited  the  mud  and  sand  which  it  contained. 
Thus  the  estuary  would  gradually  become  shallower,  and  its  di- 
menaicms  would  contract  from  year  to  year.  The  waters  of  the 
river  and  rivulets,  which  flowed  into  the  estuary,  would  also  con- 
tribute their  depositions  of  fresh-water  mud. 

By  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes,  the  -estuary  would  be 
first  converted  into  a  marsh  ,*  and  when  the  drainage  was  more 
complete^  this  marsh  was  converted  into  a  plain  or  meadow.  By 
sinking  beneath  the  soil,  the  various  depositions  of  silt,  sand,  and 
vegetaSile  matter,  prove  the  means  by  which  the  estuary  was 
filled.  At  a  considerable  depth,  large  vertebree  of  a  whale  were 
discovered,  and  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Mantell.  In- 
stances of  whales  entering  estuaries  at  high  tides,  and  being  un- 
able to  return  at  low  water,  are  of  not  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rence on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose  the  sides  of 
the  hills  bounding  the  estuary  near  Newhaven,  to  have  afforded 
herbage  for  deer  and  oxen ;  their  bodies  or  bones  might  be  washed 
down  into  the  estuary,  and  thus  we  should  have  all  the  condi- 
tions required  for  the  intermixture  of  the  large  bones  of  terres- 
trial and  marine  animals.  Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  subterra- 
nean fire,  like  that  which  exists  under  various  parts  of  Italy, 
should  ui^ieave  the  chalk  hills  of  the  South  Downs,  and  all  the 
surrounding  country,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  present  level :  the  bed  of  the  Newhaven  estuary  would  then 
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resemble,  in  all  its  essential  characters,  the  deposition  at  Castello 
Ariguata,  in  Italy. 

The  fresh-waler  strata  at  (Eningen,  near  Constance,  are  per- 
haps Ihe  most  recent  of  all  that  have  been  described  as  tertiary 
tonnaXions.  Quarries  have  for  many  years  been  worked  in  these 
■tiata,  and  they  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  great  variety 
of  organic  remains  which  they  contain,  consisting  of  quadru- 
peds, birds,  a  vast  number  of  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  innu- 
merable plants.  These  quarries  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
supposed  to  contain  human  skeletons :  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
Ouvier,  that  the  bones  belonged  to  the  aquatic  salamander,  an 
animal  nearly  resembling  the  lizard  in  form.  The  body  is  about 
four  feet  in  lengtli,  and  it  had  beside  a  long  tail.  One  of  these 
dceletons  is  in  the  British  museum.  The  strata  are  chiefly  indu- 
rated calcareous  marl,  and  fresh-water  limestone  w  marlstone. 
Mr.  Murchison,  who  visited  the  quarries  at  CEuingen,  and  brought 
from  thence  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  fossil  fox,  has  given  a  brief, 
but  very  clear  description  of  this  formation  : 

"  The  Rhine,  in  its  course  from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen, 
flows  for  many  miles  in  a  deprcsajon  of  the  molasse,  (or  sand- 
stone,) which,  being  cut  through  transversely,  is  exposed  in  hills 
on  both  banks,  at  heights  varying  from  seven  to  nine  hundred 
feet.  These  hills,  consisting  of  micaceous  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, form  the  western  prolongation  of  that  great  range  of 
tertiary  deposits,  which  extends  along  the  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
and  ISavarian  Alps,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  myself.  The  marls  and  linicslono  of  (Kningeti  are  re- 
cumbent on  Ihc  molasse,  and  they  are  seen  in  various  patches  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  are  worked  in  two  quarries,  at  different 
elevations  above  the  Rhine.  The  lowest  is  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  highest  is  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  its  level.  The  marl  beds  in  both,  rest  on  mo- 
lasse, which,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  is  exposed  be- 
neath the  lower  quarries  in  the  denudalion  of  Ihe  Rhine,  and 
rises  behind  them  into  the  hills  of  Schienen.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear,  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Rhine  now  flows,  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  deeply  excavated  in  the  molasse,  and  that 
subsequently  a  lake  was  formed  in  one  of  the  broader  parts  of 
the  valley,  in  which  marls  and  limestones  were  deposited.  The 
nature  of  the  organic  remains,  and  their  dejxisition  in  successive 
layers,  not  only  prove  the  long  period  of  lime  which  must  have 
elapsed  during  their  accumulation,  but  also  demonstrate  the  la- 
custrine origin  of  the  deposit." 

Mr.  Murchison  has  annexed  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
relative  geological  age  of  the  tertiary  limestone  of  (Eningen. 
"  From  the  intermixture  of  s|)ecies  undislinguishable  from  those 
now  existing,  with  others  decidedly  extinct,  this  deposit  may  be 
considered  as  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  strnc- 
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tore ;  fnJwuiting  an  intimate  ooimection  between  the  ancient  state 
of  nature,  and  that  which  now  prevails. 

**  The  deposit  differs  essentially  in  its  oi^anic  remains  j&om  any 
odier  firesb-water  formation  either  in  France  or  in  the  adjacent  re- 
giona  of  Germany :  firom  its  superposition  over  tertiary  sandstone, 
(OMdaase,)  this  formation  xtixiai  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re* 
cent  Yet  recent  as  must  have  been  the  (geological)  epoch  of 
this  formation,  the  basin  in  which  it  was  deiposited  has  subse- 
quently been  re-excavated  to  a  considerable  depth :  the  proof  of 
which  is,  that  h<mzontal  beds  still  present  escarpments  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Rhine,  without  any  barrier  between  them 
and  that  river." 

As  no  bones  of  elephants  or  mastodons  have  been  discovered 
in  the  strata  of  (Eningen,  and  as  the  {dants  and  animals  for  the 
moat  part  resemble  existing  species,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  globe  had  consid- 
eiably  decreased,  and  that  the  country  roimd  (Eningen  could  no 
longer  support  theplants  and  animals  of  tropical  climates. 

The  strata  of  OSningen  may  be  r^arded  as  posterior  to  many 
of  the  beds  or  accumulations  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  and  contain  the .  remains  of  elephants, 
hmopotaini,  and  otiher  inhabitants  of  warm  regions. 

Crag. — ^In  the  coimty  of  Norfolk,  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
provinoally  called  Crag :  such  beds  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  country  from  the  coast  near  Cromer  on  the  north,  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  county,  and  thence  are  continued  through 
Suffolk,  and  into  the  confines  of  Essex.  These  beds  chiefly  rest 
upon  chalk ;  but  in  Suffolk,  they  often  cover  London  clay.  Thin 
inegular  beds  of  sand,  almost  entirely  filled  with  marine  shells, 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Crag ;  and  since  the  attention  of 
gedogists  has  been  particularly  directed  to  them,  they  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  other  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  and 
the  term  Crag,  is  now  exclusively  given  to  these  shelly  deposits. 
Having  visitai  part  of  the  Crag  district  in  Norfolk  since  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  edition  of  1833, 1  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  importance  that  had  been  given 
to  these  limited  depositions  of  strata  containing  shells.  At  Bram- 
merton,  near  Norwich,  the  Crag  strata  are  very  well  disjdayed ; 
they  consist  as  under,  in  an  ascending  series : 

15    of  sand  and  clay  with  shells,  resting  on  chalk. 

4    Coarse  white  sand. 
15    Yellow  and  red  sand. 

li^  Pebbles  and  shells. 

1^  White  sand  and  shells. 

1^  Ferruginous  sand. 

4    Loamy  earth. 

2    Vegetable  mold. 
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For  the  measiiremenl  of  the  different  beds  I  am  indebted  lo 
Mr.  S.  ^Voodtt'aid,  author  of  An  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  Nor- 
folk, and  of  various  jjapers  on  the  natural  history  and  aJitiquiiies 
of  that  county.  At  Thorp,  and  other  localities  which  I  visited, 
the  thickness  and  succession  of  the  beds  vary  somewhat  from 
those  of  Brauunerton.  The  greatest  altitude  of  these  beds,  above 
the  sea  is  supposed  to  bo  about  one  hundred  feel.  On  the  coast 
at  Cromer,  the  Crng  strata  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cHffs, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  a  little  below  the  low  water 
mark  :  the  substratum  of  chalk  on  which  the  Crag  rests,  may  be 
traced  for  some  miles.  The  cliffs,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  above  the  Crag,  are  in  some  parts  four  hundred  feet  in 
thickness. 

As  the  shells  in  the  Crag,  both  bivalve  and  univalve,  are  ma- 
rine, the  difference  of  level  at  which  the  beds  of  Crag  are  found 
at  Cromer  and  inland,  proves  that  a  considerable  elevation  of  ibe 
surface  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  since  their  deposition.  It  is 
generally  a^reeil,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shells  found  in  the 
Crag,  belong  to  species  not  at  present  existing  in  the  neighboring 
ocean.  Many  of  the  more  delicate  shells  have  been  broken,  but 
the  stronger  shells,  particularly  those  of  the  Murex,  are  in  high 
preservation.  No  shells  of  the  nautilus  or  any  other  large  cham- 
bered cephalopod,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  crag.*  The 
general  characters  of  the  country  containing  the  Crag  are  ably 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor: — "A  district,  bordering  a  hundred  miles 
upon  our  eastern  coast,  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  marine  deposit, 
continually  changing  its  aspect,  yet  constant  in  its  peculiar  chai' 
acters,  and  always  to  be  understood  by  unerring  data  :  now  ap- 
pearing as  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  then  a  compact  clay,  and 
^ain  considerably  indurated ;  sometimes  blended  in  a  mass  of 
extinct  zoophytes,  sponges,  and  alcyonites,  forming  a  soft  rock : 
oftener  an  irregularly  accumulated  mass  of  decomposed  and  bro- 
ken littoral  shells,  loosely  imbedded  in  sand,  like  an  ordinary  sea 
beach,  yet  accom{)anied  with  the  remaius  of  unknown  animals  : 
sometimes  forming  the  substratum  of  a  considerable  area ;  or 
overwhelmed  beneath  the  debris  of  older  strata,  only  detected  at 
intervals  : — at  one  point  exhibiting  groups  of  shell  fish  allied  to 
those  of  the  neighboring  sea ;  and  at  another,  composed  of  nu- 
merous genera,  whicli  are  neither  to  be  recognized  living  in  any 
pari  of  our  globe,  nor  assimilating  to  the  fossil  shells  of  other  for- 
mations."'—PAiT.  Mag.  April,  1827. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  account  of  the  Norfolk  crag,  appears  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  the  beds  which  Mr.  Woodward  describes  as  dilu- 

'  Humorous  mimilc  slii^ll^,  allied  lo  the  nummulilc,  arc  Tound  in  the  Cru,  but 
thcso,  according  to  Dr.  Hilnc  Edwards,  did  not  belong  lo  ccphalopods,  aa  hiuicrto 
believed,  but  to  epecica  of  polypi.    See  Proliminary  Obeervalions  in  Ihe  present 
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¥i«Hi ;  faotoee  lie  gives  «  greater  exfent  to  the  crag  formation  than 
Ifr.  WbodwwL  '  /- 

Mr.  Edward'  Charlsworth  described,  io  the  Edin.  Phil.  Mag. 
Accost,  1835,  a  lower  bed  of  crag  in  Suffolk,  beneath  the  com* 
moD,  or,  what  he  calls,  the  red  crag.  This  bed  is  composed  of 
cakaieous  sand,  containing  shells,  corals,  and  sponges,  well  pnv 
served :  the  sand  itself  appears  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  decom- 
posed corals.  To  this  deposition  he  gi\res  the  name  of  CoralUne 
Crag.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  February, 
1837,  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  pa^er  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
describing  the  geological  structure,  ice,  of  Suffolk,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  Norfolk  and  Elssex.  Mr.  Clarke  believes,  '^  that  the 
true  rationale  of  the  crag  is  to  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  sand 
banks  inhabited  by  testacea,  and  situated  in  a  tidal  way,  exposed 
to  violent  fluctuations  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  subject  to  drifts  of 
extraneous  matter  from  land  waters."  This  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  appears  to  have  just  grounds  for  its  su[^rt,  particularly 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  mam- 
malian remains,  found  in  or  near  the  crag.  These  remains, 
particularly  those  of  the  elephant,  are  so  abundant,  that  the 
district  might  be  called  the  land  of  elephants.  They  are  gen- 
erally well  {nreserved,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
have  not  been  drifted  fipom  a  distant  country.  The  bodies 
weie  pcobably  carried  by  some  powerful  river  into  the  sea,  and 
buried  in  sand  or  clay.  .  After  high  tides  these  remains  are 
laid  bare,  and  washed  upon  the  shore,  and  are  found  along  the 
coast  for  several  miles.  An  entire  head  of  a  large  elephant  was 
found  near  Cromer  a  few  months  before  I  was  there,  in  1835. 
The  tusks  were  rising  above  the  sand,  but  were  broken  by  the 
boys  who  discovered  them ;  the  jaws  and  grinders  escaped  muti- 
laticm.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  mammalian  remains 
attracted .  particular  attention.  On  removing  a  bed  ojf  clay  to 
form  the  jetty  at  Cromer  several  large  teeth  and  bones  were  dis- 
covered and  collected.  On  the  Hasboro'  sand  banks  near  the 
coast,  the  remains  of  elephants  are  abundant ;  they  are  constantly 
dredged  up  by  the  fishermen.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Woodward, 
that  the  teeth  collected  from  these  banks  alone,  in  a  few  years, 
must  have  belonged  to  five  hundred  elephants.  The  bones  most 
commonly  found  are  the  pelvis  and  femur.  The  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  are  also  occasionally  found. 
Similar  mammalian  remains  occur  in  or  near  the  crag  beds,  in 
various  parts  of  the /county  of  Norfolk.  The  blue  clay,  under 
which  the  mammalian  remains  chiefly  occur  at  Cromer,  is  covered 
by  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  form  the  cliff ;  but  as 
these  cliffs  are  annually  and  rapidly  falling,  the  lower  beds  be- 
come exposed  to  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  the  bones  and 
teeth  are  washed  out,  and  spread  upon  the  sand.     In  Loudon^ s 
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Magatine  of  Natural  History,  Jamiary,  1S36,  1  bave  given  a 
more  detailed  account  of  tlie  large  iiicuiuimliaii  reiaaios  found  ia 
the  cr^,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

The  animals  whose  remains  are  buried  in  or  ovpf  the  crag  of 
Norfolk,  certainly  were  not  more  ancient  than  the  crag  itself. 
This  fact  entirely  invalidates  the  conclusion  respecting  the  high 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Suffolk  coralline  crag,  founded  on 
the  temperature  required  for  the  growth  of  coral ;  for  the  climate 
suite<I  to  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus  was,  assuredly,  suffi- 
cienliy  wami,  to  admit  coralline  polypi  to  flourish  in  Weltered 
situations,  as  they  do  at  present  in  the  Medilernuiean  sea.  The 
beds  of  Norfolk  crag,  were  probably  more  exposed  lo  the  vifJenl 
fluctuatioDs  of  the  tides,  than  thecontlhne  beds. 

The  crag  offers  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  mere 
OQmes  over  the  judgment,  in  science  as  well  as  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  Had  the  beds  denominated  crag,  been  at  firei 
called  what  they  really  are,  beds  of  shelly  sand  and  pebbles,  and 
had  it  been  farther  slated,  tliat  the  sliells  were  marine,  and  some 
of  them  were  supposed  to  difler  from  the  shells  in  the  neighbor- 
ing sea,  the  information  so  given  would  have  excited  lillle  curi- 
osity. The  unknown  and  mysterious  name  of  crag,  and  the 
vast  extent  to  which  the  said  crag  was  believed  to  be  spread  over 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  gave  it  the  character  of  a 
principal  geological  formation.  The  ge<4o^cal  importance  of 
the  crag,  may  in  some  degree  be  estimated  by  the  section  of  it 
at  Brammerton,  where  it  appears  in  its  greatest  force.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  three  shelly  beds  to  which  the  term  crag  is  now 
, restricted,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  feet:  and  even  if  we  class 
as  crag  all  the  beds  between  the  chalk  and  the  vegetable  mold, 
the  thickness  will  be  about  forty  feet ;  nor  are  these  beds  regular 
or  continuous  to  any  great  distance.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  loose  sand  banks  which  formed  the  crag  beds,  have  been  in 
some  situations  drifted  over  the  coralline  crag  ;  the  evidence  of 
superposition  in  beds  of  sand  or  gravel,  affoids  no  certain  prwif 
of  difference  of  age.  The  importance  of  the  shelly  crag  has 
been  much  overrated,  while  the  mammalian  remains,  which  are 
of  far  higher  value,  have  hitherto  received  little  attention  from 
geologists.  The  shells  in  the  crag  are  not  "  vocal ;"  they  tell  us 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — res|)ecting  the  former  condition  of 
the  globe ;  they  convey  no  information,  except  that  they  difler 
somewhat  in  form  from  the  shells  in  the  German  ocean  ;  but  the 
skeletons  of  hipi»potami  and  of  many  hundred  ele]ihant.s.  de- 
clare, in  a  language  not  lie  mistaken,  that  the  earth  in  these  lati- 
tudes, possessed  a  very  hiah  temperature,  at  a  iate  period  of  the 
tertiary  eimch. 
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ObsenHttioHS  on^ike  Teriiwy  Strata. — In  passing  from  a  secondary 
district  to  one  denominated  primary,  the  traveller  will  generally  observe  a 
reroarkaUe.  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  eountry,  which  may  lead  him  to  infer,  that  a  great  geological 
change  had  taJcen  place ;  but  in  passing  from  the  secondary  to  the  ter- 
tiary formations,  there  is  seldom  any  striking  variation  in  the  scenery  or 
external  characters  to  excite  particular  notice. 

In  the  organic  remains  of  the  tertiary  strata,  however,  the  geologist 
may  discover  proo&  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes  that  have,  per- 
haps, ever  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  era  of  a  new 
creation  appears  to  have  commenced,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  highest  class  of  animals,  the  vertebrated  mammalia,  of 
which  scarcely  a  vestige  can  be  found  in  the  secondary  strata,  have  left 
abundant  remains  in  the  tertiary  formations,  belonging  to  various  orders 
and  genera,  some  of  which  are  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  the  veg- 
etable remains  also,  we  trace  a  similar  change,  from  families  of  the  lowest 
classes,  to  perfect  dicotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  our  present  forest  trees. 
"  Thiis  (as  M.  A.  Brongniart  well  observes)  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advancement  to  perfection 
in  the  organization  of  beings  which  have  successively  lived  upon  the 
globe,  from  those  which  first  appeared  upon  its  surface  to  those  by  which 
it  is  now  inhabited." 

That  a  great  change  must  also  have  taken,  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  gk)be,  previously  to  the  creation  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  will,  I  think, 
on  reflection,  appear  evident  The  secondary  strata  were  chiefly  deposi- 
ted under  the  sea,  and  it  is  highly' probable  that  they  were  elevated  above 
its  surface,  and  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  before  the  tertiary  epoch  commenced.  Exten- 
sive tracts  of  dry  lands,  with  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  and  with  a 
covering  of  soil,  would  be  required  for  the  new  vegetable  and  animal  cre- 
ations. It  is  farther  probably;  that  by  the  emergence  of  the  land,  a  con- 
siderable change  took  place  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  cfimate,  and 
that  ibis  change  was  favorable  to  the  support  and  well  being  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  M.  A.  Brongniart,  in  his  **  Prodrome  des  VegHaux  Fossiks" 
aidvances  an  opinion,  that  in  the  earliest  geological  epochs,  the  atmos- 
phere contained  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  combined  with  a 
nigh  and  moist  temperature,  promoted  the  rapid  growth  of  gigantic  ferns, 
lycopodia,  and  other  plants,  that  composed  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient 
world.  By  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  atmosphere  became 
gradually  more  suited  for  the  respiration  of  animals.  The  plants  by  which 
carbon  was  absorbed  and  solidified,  furnished,  as  they  decayed,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  coal  is  formed.  This  conjecture  is  extremely  ingenious, 
and  weU  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  geologist. 
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SURFACE   OF    THE   GLOBE 


EFFECTED  BT 


INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  CAUSES. 


The  preceding  Chapters  describe  the  con^iosition,  arrangement, 
and  succession  of  the  great  mineral  masses  that  form  the  solid  cov- 
ering of  the  globe.  The  more  important  phenomena  they  present, 
are  particularly  noticed,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  attention  and 
direct  the  researches  of  the  geolf^cal  student  The  following 
chapters  chiefly  relate  to  changes  which  the  solid  covering  of  the 
globe  has  in  many  parts  undergone  by  the  operation  of  internal 
and  external  causes.  The  internal  causes  are  removed  from  im- 
mediate observation,  and  can  only  be  taced  by  their  effects ;  they 
^pear  to  be  terrestrial  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  affinity. 
The  cxlerrial  causes  are  solar  radiation,  variation  of  temperature, 
atmospheric  agency,  the  force  of  descending  waters  and  ciirretits, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides  ;  to  which  niay  bo  aJded  tlic  dcjosi- 
tion  nf  calcareous  beds  in  the  ocean,  by  testaceous  animals,  and 
zoophytes. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

OF  EARTHQUAKES  AltD  VOLCANOES. 

/ 

Phenomena  that  generally  precede  the  Shocks  of  violent  Earthquakes. — Extent 
to  which  Waters  in  Lakes  and  Springs  have  been  antated  during  Earthquakes.-* 
Extent  to  which  Earthquakes  nave  been  ielt  on  Xand .-Connection  between 
Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes. — Freqnencv  of  Earthquakes  at  particular  Poriode 
and  in  certain  Countries. — Enortnous  destructive  Waves  produced  by  Earth- 
quakes ;  their  elTects  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1835.-^£lectnc8l  Agency. — Pbe* 
nomona  presented  by  Volcanic  Eruptions  on  Land< — Remarkable  Eruption  of 
Sumbawa  in  1815. — Long  Periods  of  Repose  in  some  Volcanoes. — Volcano  of 
Popocatapetl  in  Mcxico.--Submarine  Volcanoes  in  varions  Parts  of  the  Globe.— 
Volcanic  Eruptions  of  Water  and  Mud. — Destruction  and  Extinction  of  Volca- 
noes.— Groups  of  Volcanic  Islands. — Ancient  extinct  Volcanoes. — Extinct  Vol- 
canoes of  the  South  of  France,  Puy  de  Pariou,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Puy  de  Cho- 
pine. — Volcanic  Domes,  remarkable  one  in  the  Island  of  Java. — Extinct  Vol- 
canoes near  the  Rhine,  and  in  Asia. — Craters  of  Eruption^  Theory  laX,  by  Von 
Buch. — Structure  of  Mont  Somma  and  Monte  Muovo,  connrmative  of  this  The- 
ory.—Observations  on  Volcanic  Fire. — Pseudo  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Koc^ 
and  Products. 

Accustomed  to  view  the  hills  in  oiir  own  country  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose,  presenting  the  same  unvaried  outline  in  each 
succeeding  year,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  district  being  covered  with  new  mountains  and  another 
soil,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night ;  yet  such  changes  have  been 
produced,  by  the  united  agency  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes^ 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  For  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  changes  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  surrounding  countries,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
M.  Humboldt,  and  to  the  recent  account  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Raffles. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose,  1st,  to  describe  those  phenom- 
ena that  indicate  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes, and  between  the  volcanoes  in  distant  countries ;  2dly,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  prove  the  exten- 
sive action  of  internal  heat  on  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and,  3dly, 
to  give  a  concise  account  of  volcanic  rocks  and  products. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  considered  as  different  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  agency  of  internal  heat.  They  frequently 
accompany  each  other,  and  in  all  instances  that  have  been  ob- 
served, the  first  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake of  greater  or  less  extent.  Volcanoes  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  every  country  where  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
is  felt ;  but  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  in  volcanic  districts 
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tliaii  io  Biiy  other.  Earthquakes  are  almost  alwa>^  preceded  by 
an  uncommon  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  of  lakes. 
Springs  send  forth  torrents  of  mud,  accompanied  with  a  disagree- 
able stench.  The  air  is  generally  calm,  but  the  cattle  discover 
much  alarm,  and  seem  lo  be  iuslinclively  aware  of  approaching 
calamity.  A  deep  rambling  noise,  like  that  of  carriages  over  a 
rough  pavement — a  rnshiug  sound  like  wind — or  a  tremendous 
explosion  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  immediately  i)recede  the 
shock,  which  suddenly  heaves  the  ground  upwards,  or  tosses  it 
from  side  to  side,  with  violent  and  successive  vibrations.  The 
shock  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  minute ;  but  it  is  frequently 
succeeded  by  others  of  greater  or  less  violence,  which  contioue 
to  agitate  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a  considerable  time.  Du- 
ring these  shocks,  large  chasms  and  openings  are  made  io  the 
gromid,  through  which  smoke  and  flames  are  seen  to  issue :  these 
sometimes  break  out,  where  no  chasms  can  be  perceived.  More 
frequently,  stones,  or  torrents  of  water,  are  ejected  from  these 
openings.  In  violent  earthquakes,  the  chasms  are  so  extensive, 
that  large  cities  have  in  a  moment  smik  down  and  forever  disap- 
peared, leaving  a  lake  of  water  in  the  place.  Such  was  the  fale 
of  Euphemia,  in  Cidabria,  in  1638,  as  described  by  Kircher,  who 
was  approaching  the  place,  when  the  agitation  of  the  ocean  obli- 
ged him  to  land  at  Lopizicum.  "  Here,  "  says  he,  "  scenes  of 
ruin  every  where  tq)peared  around  me :  but  my  attention  was 
quickly  turned  from  more  remote  to  contiguous  d.-ins;er,  by  a 
deep  rumbling  sound,  which  every  moment  grew  louder.  The 
place  where  we  stood,  shook  most  dreadfully.  After  some  time, 
the  violent  paroxysm  ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning  my  eyes 
to  look  for  Enpliomia,  saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud.  We 
waited  till  it  had  passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal  and 
putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen,  where  the  city  once  stood."' 

The  extent  to  which  earthquakes  produce  sensible  effects  on 
the  waters  of  springs  and  lakes  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is 
truly  remarkable.  During  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in  1755, 
almost  all  the  springs  and  lakes  in  Britain,  and  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  were  violently  agitated,  many  of  them  throwing  up  mud 
and  sand,  and  emitting  a  fetid  odor.  On  the  morning  of  the 
earthquake,  the  hot  springs  at  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia,  suddenly 
ceased  to  flow  for  a  minute,  and  then  burst  forth  with  prodigious 
violence,  throwing  up  turbid  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  higher  than  before  :  it  is  said  to  have  continued  so  ever  since. 
The  hot  wells  at  Bristol  were  colored  red,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
use  for  some  monihs  afterwards.  Even  the  distant  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario,*  in  North  America,  were  violently  agitated  at  the 

•  Ii  lias  lifcn  oK.rTi^cl,  iliiiiiig  monv  oartlniimkos  in  tlie  Enstern  SialBn,  Ibnl  tlin 
EiililrTiiiinaii  1  mi...- ill  111  niuiiciii  u|ipcarQil  Uii-oii  I  ni  c  noc  fn  Jjii  tlu' I.akpa,  and  pro- 
ceed fgwarJa  lliu  .\llauuc  Otunn,  in  h  direclwn  from  the  nonlimrst. 
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time.  These  phenomena  offer  proofi  of  subtenaneah  communi- 
cations under  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  they  also  indicate, 
that  a  great  quantity  of  gas  or  elastic  vapor  was  suddenly  gene- 
rated and  endeavoring  to  escape.  From  the  fetid  odor  perceived 
in  some  ffltuations,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  gas  is  hydrogen 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  steam, 
which,  condeusing  again,  would  produce  a  vacuum,  and  occasion 
the  external  air  to  psess  downwards  ;  this  has  been  observed  in 
mines,  immediately  after  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  space  over  which  the  vibration  of  the  dry  ground  is  felt, 
is  very  great,  but  generally  wider  in  one  direction  than  another ; 
and  where  a  succession  of  earthquakes  has  taken  place  in  the 
same  district,  it  is  observed,  that  the  noise  and  shock  api»x)ach 
fiom  the  same  quarter.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  earth- 
quakes are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  districts ;  but  the  shocks  are 
not  the  most  violent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  stronger  in  the  more  distant  part  of  a  vol- 
canic country.  The  ground  is  agitated  with  greater  force,  as  the 
surface  has  a  smaller  number  of  apertures,  communicating  with 
the  interior.  "  At  Naples  and  Messina,  and  at  the  foot  of  Coto- 
pazi  and  Tungurahua,  earthquakes  are  only  dreaded  when  vapors 
and  flames  do  not  issue  from  the  craters." — Humboldt, 

The  connection  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  was  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  and  the  latter  were  properly  regarded  as  the  open- 
ings, through  which  the  inclosed  vapor  and  ignited  matter,  that 
occasion  earthquakes,  found  a  passage.  Strabo,  in  his  Geogra- 
phy, states,  that,  '^  the  town  of  Rhegium,  situated  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  was  so  called,  according  to  .£schy- 
lus,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  idand  of  Sicily  was  rent  off 
from  the  continent  by  earthquakes.  Proofs  of  this  arise  out  of 
the  phenomena  attending  iStna,  and  other  parts  of  Sicily,  the 
Lipan  Islands,  and  even  the  opposite  continent.  Now,  indeed, 
when  craters  are  opened,  through  which  fire  and  ignited  matter 
and  water  are  poured  out ;  it  is  said  that  the  land  near  the  Straits 
is  seldom  shaken  by  earthquakes :  but  formerly,  when  all  the 
passages  to  the  surface  were  obstructed,  the  fire  and  vrapor  con- 
fined in  the  earth  occasioned  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  land, 
being  rent,  admitted  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time,  Prochyta, 
and  an  adjacent  island,  were  also  torn  off  from  the  continent, 
while  other  islands  rose  from  the  ocean,  as  frequently  happens  at 
this  day." — (Strabo  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.) 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  every  extensive  earthquake  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  volcanic  eruption  more  or  less  remote,  unless  (as  not 
unfrequently  happens)  the  elastic  vapor  immediately  escapes  from 
fissures  made  at  the  time,  in  the  countries  that  are  the  most  vio- 
lently convulsed.  An  earthquake  was  strongly  felt  in  Geneva 
when  I  was  there,  February  19,  1822,  and  did  considerable  dam- 
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age  in  several  towns  and  villages  in  Savoy  and  Prance,  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  I  travelled  from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ancient  volcanoes  near  Clermont.  In  the  course  of 
my  ronte,  I  made  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  :  ii  appeared  to  have  been  most  strongly  felt  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  shock  was  not  less  severe  in  the 
volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  ;  its  direction  was  from  the  south- 
east ;  and  on  that  and  the  following  days,  there  wero  several 
eniptions  from  Vesuvius, 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  at  particular  periods  is  welt  de- 
serving notice.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  some  of  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  the  world  were  almost  desolated  by  these 
awful  visitations.  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  accordiiag  to 
contemporary  historians,  suffered  most  severely :  the  earth  waa 
agitated  continually  for  long  periods,  and  flames  were  seen  to 
burst  from  the  earth  over  a  vast  extent  of  surface.  On  the  26lh 
of  January,  A.  T).  447,  subterranean  thunders  were  heard  from 
the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  earth  was  convulsed,  with- 
out intermission,  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  in  many  places, 
the  air  seemed  to  be  on  fire  ;  towns,  and  large  tracts  of  ground, 
Were  swallowed  up  in  Phrygia.  On  the  20th  of  May,  A.  D.  520, 
the  city  of  Antioch  was  overturned  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and 
two  htmdred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
been  crushed  in  the  ruins.  A  raging  fire  covered  the  ground  on 
which  the  city  waa  built,  and  the  district  around  :  spreading  over 
an  extent  of  forty  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  a  surface  of  four- 
teen hundred  square  miles. 

.\bout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  were  for  some  time  repeat- 
edly agitated  by  subterranean  explosions;  as  may  be  seen  by 
refeiTing  to  the  journals  of  that  time,  ^tna,  which  had  been  in 
a  state  of  profoimd  repose  for  eighty  years,  broke  out  with  great 
activity  ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  some  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  ever  recorded  in  history 
were  witnessed  in  Mexico.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759,  a  vast  volcano  broke  out  in  a  lofty  cultivated  plain  ;  a 
tract  of  ground  more  than  twelve  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  like  a 
bladder  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and 
six  new  mountains  were  formed,  higher  than  the  Malvern  Hills, 
in  Worcestershire.  More  recently  (in  1812)  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  in  Camccas  were  followed  by  an  eruption  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  from  a  volcano,  that  had  not  been  burn- 
ing since  the  year  1718 ;  and  violent  oscillations  of  the  ground 
were  felt,  both  in  the  islajids  and  on  the  coasts  of  America.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  is  seated  deoj)  below  the  sur- 
face <)f  the   earth ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  it  will  only   be 
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n06e8Biurf  to  stata,  4)at  ooribB  same  day  <»  which  lishpn 
neariy  destroyed,  all  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Africa, 
kH  the j^ock  more  <Mr  less  severely :  its  effects  were  also  sensible 
across  the  Attantic,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  fourth.of  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  agitated  by  the  same  earthquake.  The  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
WIS  maed  abore  ihe'surfiBtce  of  the  ocean,-  and  flame  and  vapor 
were  discharged :  this  was  observed  by  vessels  at  sea.  If  we 
take  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  cover  those  parts  of  it  that  were  thus 
affscted  by  the  earthquake-  with  black  crape,  we  shall  obtain  a 
more  ^^Ustinct  idea  of  the  extent  of  surface  shaken,  than  a  mere 
verbal  description  can  convey.  This  afqpears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  severe  shocks  that  the  old  continent  had  experienced 
for  several  centuries.  The  cause  which  could  effect  a  simultar 
nemn  concussioii  over  such  a  vast  extent,  must  probably  have 
been  seated  nearly  midway,  between  the  centre  of  the  globe  and 
itssorfiice. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  general,  earthquakes  are  more 
eevevely  felt  in  mountaipous  than  in  low  countries.:  this  might 
be  expected,  from  the  structure  of  th^  earth.*  In  alpine  districts 
the  pranaiy  mountains  are  not  pressed  with  the  incumbent  niass 
of  seeondary  rocks;  and,  consequently,  m  such  situations,  the 
raiatance  to  a  force  acting  from  beneath  will  be  much  less,  as  all 
die  weight  of  secondairy  rocks  is  removed.  In  very  violent  earth- 
quakes, the  secondary  strata  are  broken  or  agitated,  but  proofs 
are  not  wanting,  of  lesser  vibrations  being  stopped  by  their 
pressure.  Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  workmen  hsusten  from  the 
mines  of  Marienburgh,  in  Saxony,  alarmed  by  agitations  of  the 
earth  that  were  not  felt  at  the  surface.  During  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  the  miners  in  Derbyshire  felt  the  rocks  move,  and  heard 
noises,  which  were  scarcely  perceived  by  those  above.  -That  an 
expensive  force  acting  from  beneath  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
earthquakes,  can  scarcely  be  denied,  and  the  pMrodigious  power  of 
steam,  when  suddenly  generated,  seems  equal  to  their  production, 
if  the  quantity  be  sufficiently  great.  It  is  said  that  a  single  drop 
of  water  falling  into  a  furnace  of  melt^  copper,  wiU  blow  up 
the  whole  building.  This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
the  prodigious  force  of  steam  at  high  temperatures  is  well  known, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  if  a  current  of 
subterranean  water  were  to  find  access  to  a  mass  of  lava  many 
miles  in  extent,  and  most  intensely  heated,  it  would  produce  an 
earthquake  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
steam  generateil,  and  its  distance  from  the  surface.  When  the 
hydrogen  gas  exploded  in  a  mine  near  Workington,  in  Cumber- 


*  See  a  paper  on  Earthquakes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitehell>  Philosophical  Ttans- 
mctions,  17o9. 


land,  a  stiock  like  that  of  an  eaithqiiake  was  felt  by  ships  ui  t)ie 
river,  at  two  miles  dislance. 

The  horrid  crash,  like  the  rattling  of  carriages,  which  precedes 
earthquakes,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  or 
parting  of  the  strata,  through  wluch  the  confined  vapor  is  forcing 
a|:iassagc. 

Towns  situated  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sen,  frequently  experience  the  raosl  destructive  effects  from  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  water  during  earthqitakes.  An  immense  wave 
i^  tlirown  with  much  violence  over  the  houses,  and,  on  retiring, 
carries  with  it  the  niins  left  by  the  earthquake,  and  scatters  them 
OQ  the  coast,  or  deposits  them  in  the  ocean-  The  loss  of  life  and 
l»0|>^rty  is  nftcM  arenler  from  this  rausc  than  from  the  previous 
l^i;,lM>n  nf  rl„.  L'l-niniil.  Tins  ,1,-stni.MJv,.  xvavr  is  rrtisH  hy  a 
ffudden  eruption  of  gas  and  vapor  under  the  sea,  (otten  accom- 
panied with  flames,)  which  u[^eaves  the  water  icomedistely  over 
it,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  then  descending  neuiy  as 
much  below  its  level.  An  immense  wave  ia  thtis  fcnmed,  and 
propelled  upon  the  land,  then  retires  with  great  violence,  aod  re- 
turns again,  until  the  equilibrium  is  iestc»«d. 

During  the  late  earUiquake  on  the  coast  of  Cbili,  (Febniary, 
1835,)  the  effects  of  these  destructive  waves  were  noticed  ^tbe 
facers  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  who  were  on  a  swreyii^ 
voyage  off  the  coast  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  The  earth- 
quake began  at  the  city  of  Conception,  at  forty  minutes  past 
eleven ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  no  notice  was  given  of  its  ap- 
proacli :  '•  the  horrid  motion  increased  ;  buildings  waved  and  tot- 
tered; suddenly  an  awful  overpowering  shock  caused  universal 
destruction.  In  less  than  six  seconds,  the  city  was  in  ruins.  The 
earth  ojjciiod  and  shut  rapidly  and  repeatedly,  with  horrible 
cracking.  IJesides  a  waving  or  undulating  motion,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  circular  or  twisting  motions  were  felt.  An  angular 
stone  pinnacle  was  turned  half  roimd,  without  being  thrown 
down,  or  leaving  its  base." — "  At  Tabahuana,  the  great  eanh- 
iliiake  took  ])lace  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  mamier. 
Three  houses  only  escajxxi ;  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  heights. 
When  the  sea  was  ob.served  lo  retire,  so  that  vessels  at  anchor  in 
seven  fathoms  water  were  aground,  and  all  the  rocks  and  sht^als 
in  the  bay  were  visible,  an  enormous  wave  was  seen  forcing  its 
way  between  the  western  passage,  which  separates  Q,uiriquina 
Island  from  the  main  land.  This  immense  wave  passed  rapidly 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Conception,  sweeping  the 
steep  shore  of  every  thing  movable,  within  thirty  feet,  verti- 
cally, from  the  high-water  mark.  It  broke  over,  dashed  along, 
and  whirled  about  tlie  shipping,  as  if  they  had  been  light  boats ; 
it  overflowed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  then  rushed  back 
with  such  a  torrent,  that  almost  every  thing  movable,  which  the 
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miOsfpmke  had  not  buried,  was  earned  out  to  sea.  In  a  few 
minntesi  a  second  wave  tetumed,  more  powerful  than  the  fir^. 
iiker  another  awful  suspense  of  a  few  mmutes^^a  third  enormous 
swdl  was  observed  approaching,  larger  than  either  of  the  former 
waves.  Two  eczpkxuons,  or  eruptions,  were  seen  in  the  offing, 
wfaUe  the  waves  were  coming  in.  One  was  seen  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bozdon  and  family,  who  were  then  embarked  in  a  large  boat ;  it 
ai^ieared  to  be  a  dark  column  of  smoke^  in  shape  like  a  tower. 
Another  arose  in  the  middle  cf  the  Bay  W  San  Tincente,  like 
the  blowing  of  an  immense  imaginary  whale :  its  disappearance 
waff  followed  by  a  whirlpool,  which  lasted  some  minutes ;  it  was 
hollow,  as  if  the  sea  was  pouring  into  a  cavity  of  the  earth.< 
Until  after  the  great  waves,  the  water  in  the  bay  appeared  to  be 
every  where  baling :  it  also  became  black,  and  exhaled  a  most 
disagreeaUe  sulj^ureous  smell.  In  Mr.  Evans's  yard  at  Tabahu- 
ana,  the  ground  swelled  like  a  lai^  bubble ;  and  then,  bursting, 
poimd  f<^  bbck  sulphureous  water.  The  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez suffered  much.  An  eruption  burst  fiom  the  sea,  about  a 
mile  distant  fiom  the  land,  where  the  depth  is  from  fifty  to  eighty 
fathoms.  Smoke  and  water  were  thrown  out  during  the  day ; 
flames  were  seen  at  night.  Great  waves  swept  the  shores  of  the 
idand,  afler  the  sea  h»d  retired,  so  much  that  old  anchors  were 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  anchorage." — ^^  The  earthquake  was 
felt  at  all  jJaces  between  Chiloe  and  Gopiapo,  and  between  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Mendoza.  On  the  sea  coasts  within  these  limits, 
the  retiring  and  swelling  of  the  ocean  were  every  where  felt. 
On  the  continent,  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  between  the 
parallel  of  thirty-eight  and  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude  were 
ruined.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  circumstances  attending 
this  earthquake,  was  the  permanent  upheaving  of  the  ground. 
The  Island  of  Santa  Maria  was  ascertained  to  have  been  up- 
heaved nine  feet.  The  Beagle  visited  this  island  twice,  to  exar 
mine  the  fisict.  By  this  elevation,  the  southern  port  of  Santa  Mar 
ria  has  been  almost  destroyed.  The  soundings  have  diminished 
a  fathom  and  a  half  every  where  round  the  island.  At  Tubal, 
to  the  southeast  of  Santa  Msuia,  the  land  has  been  raised  six 
feet"  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lonr 
douy  Vol.  VI,  Pt!  II. — ^This  account  strongly  corroborates  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Graham  (given  elsewhere  in  the  present  volume) 
respecting  the  upheavement  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  during  the 
earthquake  of  1822. 

All  the  phenomena  that  accompany  earthquakes,  indicate  the 
intense  operation  of  elastic  vapor,  expanding  and  endeavoring  to 
escape  where  the  least  resistance  is  presented,  and  producing  vi- 
brations of  the  solid  strata.  The  intimate  connection  between 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency,  is  too  obvious  to  require  much 
illustration.    All  volcanic  eruptions  are  preceded  by  earthquakes 


The  preceding  Chapters  describe  the  compraition,  t 
and  succession  of  the  great  mineral  masses  that  form  the  solid  cot- 
ering  of  the  globe.  The  more  important  phenomena  they  present, 
are  particularly  tioticed,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  attention  and 
direct  the  researches  of  the  geolc^cal  student.  The  following 
chapters  chiefly  relate  to  changes  which  the  sohd  covering  of  the 
globe  has  in  iiiLiuy  parts  imdcrgone  by  the  oi)craliLHi  of  inleniaJ 
and  external  causes.  The  iiiterual  causes  are  removed  from  im- 
mediate observation,  and  can  only  be  traced  by  their  eflecls ;  they 
i^pear  to  be  terrestrial  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  al&nity. 
The  external  causes  are  sn!;ir  radiation,  variation  of  temperature, 
atinos|)beric  agency,  the  force  of  descending  waters  and  currents, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides ;  to  which  may  be  added  tlie  dejxjsi- 
tion  of  calcareous  beds  iu  the  ocean,  by  tcsliiccons  animals,  and 
zoophytes. 
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dHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  EARTHQUAKES  APTO  VOLCANOES. 

Phenomena  that  generally  precede  the  Shocks  of  violent  Earthquakes. — Extent 
to  which  Waters  in  Lakes  aixi  Springs  have  been  a^tated  during  Earthquakes.-^ 
Extent  to  which  Earthquakes  nave  been  felt  on  Land.— Connection  between 
Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes. — Frequency  of  Earthouakes  at  particular  Periods 
and  in  certain  Countries. — Enortnous  destructive  Waves  produced  by  Earth- 
quakes; their  effects  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  1835.-^E)ectncal  Agency. — Phe* 
nomona  presented  by  Volcanic  Eruptions  on  Land< — Remarkable  Eruption  of 
Sumbawa  in  1815.— -Long  Periods  of  Repose  in  some  Volcanoes. — Volcano  of 
Popocatapetl  in  Mexico.-^Submnrine  Volcanoes  in  various  Parttf  of  the  Globe. — 
VolcanioEruptions  of  Water  and  Mud. — Destruction  and  Extinction  of  Volca- 
noes.—Groups  of  Volcanic  Islands. — Ancient  extinct  Volcanoes. — Extinct  Vol- 
canoes of  the  South  of  France,  Puy  de  Pariou,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Puy  de  Cho- 
pine. — Volcanic  Domes,  Remarkable  one  in  the  Island  of  Java.-— Extinct  Vol- 
canoes near  the  Rhine,  and  in  Asia. — Craters  of  Eruption^  Theory  of^  by  Von 
Buch. — Structure  of  Mont  Somma  and  Monte  Nuovo,  connrmative  of  this  The- 
ory.— Observations  on  Volcanic  Fire.^ — Pseudo  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Rocks 
and  Products. 

AccusTOMEB  to  view  the  hitts  in  our  own  country  in  a  state  of 
profoimd  repose,  presenting  the  same  unvaried  outline  in  each 
succeeding  year,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  district  being  covered  with  new  mountains  and  another 
soil,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night ;  yet  such  changes  have  been 
produced,  by  the  united  agency  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes^ 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  For  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  changes  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  surrounding  countries,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  Dolomieu,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and 
M.  Humboldt,  and  to  the  recent  account  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Raffles. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  propose,  1st,  to  describe  those  phenom- 
ena that  indicate  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes, and  between  the  volcanoes  in  distant  countries;  2dly,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  most  remarkable  recent  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  prove  the  exten- 
sive action  of  internal  heat  on  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and,  3dly, 
to  give  a  concise  account  of  volcanic  rocks  and  products. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  considered  as  different  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  agency  of  internal  heat.  They  frequently 
accompany  each  other,  and  in  all  instances  that  have  been  ob- 
served, the  first  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  preceded  by  an  earth- 
quake of  greater  or  less  extent.  Volcanoes  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  every  coimtry  where  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
b  felt ;  but  earthquakes  are  more  frequent  in  volcanic  districts 
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square  miles  in  extent,  and  several  ynids  in  thickness.  The  erup- 
tion of  lava  has  been  known  to  continue  several  months.  Intensely 
black  clouds,  composed  of  a  kind  of  dark  colored  sand  or  powder, 
impioperly  called  adies,  are  thrown  out  of  the  crater  afler  the  lava 
ceases  to  flow,  and  sometimes  involve  the  surrounding  country 
in  total  darkness  at  noon-day.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  color 
of  the  volcanic  sand  changes  to  white :  it  consists  of  pumice  in  .a 
finely  comminuted  state.  During  an  eruption  of  £tna,  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit  was  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  volcanic  sand  or  ashes  twelve  feet  thick.  When  the  lava  flows 
fiieely,  the  earthquakes  and  explosions  become  less  violent,  which 
proves  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the  confinement  of  the  erup- 
ted matter,  both  gaseous  and  solid.  The  smoke  and  vapor  of  vol- 
canoes are  highly  electrical. 

The  quantity  of  lava  thrown  out  during  a  single  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  seems  alnxost  includible  to  those  who  have  not  observed 
volcanic  countries.  In  the  year  1669,  a  current  of  lava  from 
iEtna  covered  an  e^ictent  of  eighty  four  square  miles ;  and  again  in 
1776,  according  to  Dolomieu,  the  same  volcano  poured  out  an- 
other stream  of  lava,  twelve  miles  in  length,  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height  The  lai^est  known 
current  of  modem  lava  was  formed  by  a  volcano  in  Iceland  in 
1783 ;  it  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  broad,  equalling  in 
extent  any  continuous  Toek  formation  in  England.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  seat  of  the  fire  is  not  in  the  mountain  itself,  but 
deep  in  the  earth :  the  volcano  is  not  the  furnace,  but  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  if  we  would 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  effects  of  volcanic  action. 
Seneca  appears  to  have  had  a  distinct  notion  of  the  seat  of  vol- 
canic fire,  when  he  remarks,  that  the  volcano  does  not  supply  the 
fire,  it  only  affords  it  a  passage,  '^  in  ipso  tnonte  non  alinientum 
habet,  sed  viam.^^  The  most  extraordinary  volcanic  eruption  re- 
corded in  history  for  the  extent  of  its  effects,  took  place  in  Sum- 
bawa,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  April,  1815.  It  is  described 
in  the  history  of  Java,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Raffles. 

"  This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a 
thousand  statute  miles  from  its  center,  by  tremulous  motions  and 
the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within  the  range  of  its  more 
immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles 
around,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  efiects,  and  excited 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  In  Java,  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky 
was  overcast  at  noon-day  with  clouds  of  ashes ;  the  smi  was  en- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere,  whose  *  palpable'  density  he  was  una- 
ble to  penetrate  ;  showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets, 
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and  ffi^  fields,  to  fhe  depth  of  seveial  inches ;  and  amid  this 
darknesBi  explosions  were  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  report  of 
artillery  ot  the  noise  of  distant  thunder.  9o  fully  did  the  resem- 
bknoe  of  the  noises  to  the  report  of  cannon  impress  the  minds  of 
some  officers,  that,  from  an  apprehension  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
Teasels  were  d^mtched  to  afford  relief  Superstition'on  the  other 
braid  was  busily  at  work  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  attri- 
buted the  reports  to  an  artillery  of  a  different  description  to  that  of 
pirates.  All  conceived  that  the  effects  experienced  might  be 
caused  by  eruptions  of  some  of  the  numerous  volcanoes  on  the 
idand ;  but  no  one  could  have  conjectured  that  the  showers  of 
adies  which  darkened  the  air  and  covered  the  ground  of  the  east"' 
em  districts  of  Java,  could  have  proceeded  from  a  mountain  of 
Sumbawa,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles." 

The  lieutenant  governor  of  Java  directed  a  circular  to  the  dif- 
ferent residents,  requiring  them  to  transmit  to  the  governor  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this 
eruption.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this 
eruption,  is  the  distance  at  which  the  explosions  were  heard  in 
the  islaiMis  of  the  Indian  Sea.  "  From  Sumbawa,  to  the  part  of 
Suttiatra  where  the  sound  was  noticed,  is  about  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  ge(^[raphical  miles.  From  Sumbawa  to  Temate,  is 
a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  dis- 
tance to  which  the  cloud  "of  ashes  was  carried  so  thickly,  as  to 
produoe  utter  darkness,  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  be  the  island 
of  Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Grisik  in  Java ;  the  former  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  nautical  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  latter 
more  than  three  hundred  geographical  miles."  The  greatest  dis- 
tance at  which  the  eruption  of  any  volcano  had  been  previously 
heard,  is  six  hundred  miles :  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  ex- 
plosions from  Cotopaxi  are  sometimes  sensibly  heard  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  volcano,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest 
in  the  American  continent. 

The  long  period  of  repose  which  sometimes  takes  place  be- 
tween two  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano,  is  particularly  remark- 
able. From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  79th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  no  mention  is  made  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  had  evidently 
been  in  a  prior  state  of  activity,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  eniption  of  that  year,  are  paved 
with  lava.  From  the  12th  to  the  16th  century  it  remained  quiet 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  the  crater  was  overgrown  with 
lofty  trees.  The  crater  was  descended  by  Bracchini,  an  Italian 
writer,  prior  to  the  great  eruption  of  1631 :  the  bottom  was  at  that 
time  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  caverns  and  grottoes.  Mtna. 
has  continued  burning  since  the  time  of  the  poet  Pindar,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  repose,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
years. 
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The  erapti<Hi8  of  ihe  Peak  of  Tmieriffe  have  been  very  rare 
dorinp  the  lasl  two  centuries.  According  to  Humboldt,  '<the 
long  intBmiB  of  repoee  app^  to  characterize  volcanoes  highly 
ebvatad.^  Stiomb(di,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest,  is  always  burn- 
ing ;  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  rarer,  but  still  more  frequent 
thnti  those  of  iBtna.  The  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes,  Goto- 
paad,  and  Tungurahna,  scarcely  have  an  eraption  once  in  a  cen- 
tury. The  Peak  of  Tenmiffe  seemed  to  be  extinguished  for 
ninety-two  years,  when  it  madq  its  last  eruption  by  a  lateral 
opening  in  1798.  In  this  interval  Vesuvius  had  sixteen  erup- 
ticHtt."  The  greatest  eruptions  of  lava  from  JEtna  and  Vesuvius 
aiis  always  from  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  but  these  lateral 
enipiions  finish  by  an  ejection  of  ashes  and  flames,  from  the  era* 
ter  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  In  die  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  an 
ecqption  of  lava  from  the  summit  has  not  taken,  place  for  ages ; 
and  in  the  recent  great  eruption  of  1798,  the  crater  remained 
inactive,  nor  did  its  bottom  fiiU  in.      ' 

The  observation  of  M.  Humboldt,  that  lofty  volcanoes  have 
die  longest  periods  of  repose,  will  not  be  fouiid  universally  cor* 
lect  The  small  volcano  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  lapari  islands, 
was  in  a  dormant  state  for-thirteen  hundi^  years,  while  the  vol- 
oano  of  Popocatepetl,  fourteen  leagues  fin»n  Mexico,  which  is 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  seems 
to  be  inastate  of  constant  activity.  It  was  ascended  by  Lieutenr 
gftt  William  Oleitnie,  in  18^.  *^ The  volcano  rises  from  acoun- 
try  that  is  8216  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  sides  are  thickly  wooded 
with  pine  forests  to  the  height  of  nearly  13,000  feet :  beyoud  this 
altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of 
loose  black  sand  of  considerable  depth,  in  which  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pumice  and  basalt  were  dispersed ;  above  this  were  sev- 
eral projecting  ridges  of  loose  fragments  of  basalt,  arranged  one 
above  another.  At  the  summit,  the  mercury  subsided  to  15.63 
inches.  The  crater  appeared  to  extend  one  mile  in  diameter  ; 
the  interior  walls  consisted  of  masses  of  rock,  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly, and  marked  by  numerous  verticsd  channels,  in  many 
places  filled  with  black  sand.  Four  horizontal  circles  of  rock, 
differently  colored,  were  also  noticed  within  the  crater.  From 
the  edges  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  its  perpendicular  walls, 
several  small  columns  of  vapor  arise,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur. 
The  noise  was  incessant,  resembling  that  heard  near  the  sea 
shore,  during  a  storm.  At  intervals  of  two  or  three  miimtes,  the 
sound  increased,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  stones :  the  larger 
fell  again  into  the  crater,  the  smaller  were  projected  into  the  ra- 
vine which  we  had  ascended." 

The  volcano  of  Popocatapetl  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  active  vol- 
cano that  has  been  ascended,  and  yet,  according  to  Humboldt,  it 
sometimes  pours  out  currents  of  lava  from  the  summit. 
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ThoMi  who  are  acquainted  with  hydrostatics,  and  *  know  the 
immense. power  that  wonld  be  required  to  raise  even  a  column  of 
water  bom  the  levd  of  the  sea  to  the  top  of  Popocatapetl,  iEtna, 
or  Teneriffe,  will  not  be  surprised,  that  the  lava  forces  itself  out 
of  the  aides,  and  rarely  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  in  lofly 
▼okanic  mountains.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  force  requir- 
ed to  raise  a  colunm  of  lava  to  the  height  of  the  summit  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  (twelve  thousand  five  hundred  feet,)  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  one  thousand  atmospheres ;  and  M.  Daubuisson,  who  has  made 
the  calculation,  states,  that  if  an  opening  were  effected  in  the 
volcano  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  under  the  above  pressure,  the 
hnra  and  stones  would  be  forced  ou%  with  a  velocity  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy  metres,  or  eight  hundred  feet  per  second. 
Tom.  i  p.  173. 

The  elevation  of  volcanic  craters  varying,  as  Humboldt  ob- 
•BTves,  from  six  hundred  to  eighteen  thoi^and  feet,  must  not  only 
influence  the  frequency  of  their  eruptions,  but  must  modify  also 
the  quality  of  the  substance  ejected.^ — '<  Some  volcanoes  only 
eject  lava  from  their  sides,  Uke  Teneriffe,  dthough  it  has  a  crater 
on  its  summit ;  others  have  lateral  eruptions,  as  I  observed  at  An- 
tisana  in  Quito,  at  the  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  their 
tommits  have  never  been  {Herced.  Others  equally  hollow  in  their 
interior,  as  many  ]Aenomena  indicate,  act  only  mechanically  on 
the  surrounding  country,,  breaking  the  strata  and  changing  the 
washce  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Chimborazo, 
with  its  dome  of  volcanic  porphyry  (treuJiffte,)  at  the  height  of 
twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  has  no  permanent  aper- 
ture on  its  summit  or  its  sides :  the  small  crater  by  which  its 
eruptions  are  effected,  is  placed  on  the  plain  of  Calpi.  The  vol- 
cano of  Pichinca,  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  which  I  have 
particularly  studied,  has  never  ejected  a  current  of  lava  since  the 
excavation  of  the  present  valleys.  On  the  contrary,  the  volcano 
of  Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  sixteen  hundred,  or  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant Glennie,  near  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  pours  out 
narrow  currents  of  lava,  like  those  firom  the  smaller  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne  or  Italy." 

Subinarine  Volcanoes. — ^Volcanoes  that  burst  forth  under  the 
sea,  are  preceded  by  a  violent  boiling  and  agitation  of  the  water, 
and  by  the  discharge  of  volumes  of  gas  and  vapor,  which  take 
fire  and  roll  in  sheets  of  flame  over  the  surface  of  the  waves. 
Masses  of  rock  are  darted  through  the  water  with  great  violence, 
and  accumulate  till  they  form  new  islands.  Sometimes  the 
crater  of  the  volcano,  rises  out  of  the  sea  during  an  emption.  In 
1783,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out  near  Iceland,  which  formed 
a  new  island ;  it  raged  with  great  fury  for  several  months.  The 
island  afterwards  sunk,  leaving  only  a  reef  of  rocks.  In  De- 
cember, 1720,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Terceira,  one  of 
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the  Azores ;  the  next  morning  a  new  island,  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  seen,  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  column  of 
smoke :  it  afterwwl  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  sea.  A  small  island 
was  formed  in  1811,  by  a  submarine  volcano,  at  a  little  distance 
from  St  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores :  it  was  a  mass  of  black 
rock|  described  by  the  captain  of  the  Sabrina  frigate,  who  wit- 
nessed its  formation,  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  high  Tor  at  Mat- 
lock. A  gentleman  who  visited  the  Azores  in  1813,  informs  me 
tfiat  it  hais  sunk  down  and  disappeared:  there  is  now  eighty 
fathom  water  in  the  place. 

Near  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  submarine  volca- 
noes have  repeatedly  burst  forth  during  the  last  two  thousand 
yeais^  and  formed  several  new  islands :  three  of  the  ancient  erup- 
tions are  recorded  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Seneca.  The  last  erup- 
tion was  in  the  year  1767.  ^ 

So  recently  as  the  year  1831,  a  submarine  volcano  broke  out 
not  fiur  from  tlie  island  of  Sicily,  attended  with  all  the  {Aienome- 
UR  before  described.  It  was  visited  by  some  French  geologists 
in  September,  soon  after  the  eruptions  had  so  &r  subsided  as  to 
allow  them  to  land.  Its  circumference  was  found  by  measurement 
to  be  seven  hundred  and  eighty  jrards,  its  height  aJx>ut  two  hun- 
dfaed  and  twenty  feet  It  ajipcand  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
WDonm  and  loose  volcanic  fraraoents ;  in  the  centre  of  these  were 
some  hard  globular  blocks  of  lava,  but  they  appeared  to  have  been 
projected  from  the  crater.  The  borders  of  the  crater  were  about 
two  hundred  feet  high  on  one  side,  and  about  forty  on  the  other ; 
the  bottom  was  filled  with  orange-colored  water,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  froth.  White  vapors  issued  continually,  not  only  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebul- 
lition, but  from  innumerable  figures  in  the  whole  ground,  and 
ftom  the  adjacent  sea.  The  black  sand  on  one  side  of  the  islsind, 
for  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  appeared  burning.  Bubbles  of  gas 
or  vapor  rose  apparently  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  they 
threw  up  with  a  slight  detonation  volcanic  sand  and  particles. 
This  volcanic  island  had  risen  from  the  depth  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  M.  Prevot  states  his 
belief,  that  this  volcano  ejected  currents  of  submarine  lava,  and 
though  the  island  is  composed  of  scoriae  and  fragments  thrown 
out  of  the  crater,  (which  is  what  the  French  denominate  a  Crater 
of  Eruption^)  yet  that  it  was  preceded  by  an  upheaving  of  the 
soil  (soulevemefit,)  and  that  there  is  a  belt  of  rocks  at  the  base, 
which  are  the  border  of  a  crater  of  elevation  {cratere  de  soideve- 
meiU,)  M.  Prevot  anticipated,  that  owing  to  the  loose  materials 
of  which  this  island  is  composed,  it  would  not  long  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves.  Indeed  the  island  appeared  to  have  suffered 
considerable  degradation  before  the  French  geologists  landed,  for 
Captain  Senhousoj  who  visited  it  the  preceding  month,  August  3, 
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,  listed  its  circumference  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  Ac- 
cofding  to  Captain  Swinburne,  who  observed  some  of  the  earliest 
eraptions  finom  this  volcano  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  external  diam- 
eter of  the  crater  was  estimated  at  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards, 
it  was  not  then  more  than  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
agitated  water  in  the  crater  escaped  by  an  opening  on  one  side  : 
1ms  saysi  ''After  the  volcano  had  emitted  for  some  time  its  usual 
quantities  of  white  steam,  suddenly  the  whole  aperture  was  filled 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust,  rushing  upwards 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  with  a  loud  roaring  noise  ; 
then  falling  into  the  sea  on  all  sides,  with  a  still  louder  noi^. 
Renewed  explosions  of  hot  cinders  and  dust  were  quickly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  while  forked  lightning,  accompanied  by  rat- 
tling thunder,  darted  from  all  directions  within  the  column  now 
darkened  with  dust,  greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  distorted  by 
sodden  gusts  and  whirlwinds."  The  latitude  of  this  island  isj,  or 
lather  was,  37^  W  north,  and  longitude  east  12^  44^ 

At  the  beginning  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the  top  of 
the  island  was  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  February,  soundings  had  been  made  at  different 
times,  which  discovered  depths  of  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  the  cone  of  the  volcano. 
This  sudden  sinking  down  of  the  volcano,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  ground  beneath  it. 

Yokamc  Eruptions  of  Water  atid  Mud. — Some  volcanoes  in 
Europe,  and  many  in  the  Andes,  throw  out  aqueous  torrents  inter- 
mixed with  mud  and  stones,  indeed,  the  American  volcanoes  more 
firequently  eject  mud  than  lava.  Eruptions  of  water  from  iEtna 
and  Vesuvius  are  rare,  and  some,  which  have  been  described  as 
flowing  from  the  crater  of  the  former,  have  been  merely  the  tor- 
rents of  melted  water  from  snow  on  its  summit  The  volcano  of 
Macaluba,  in  Sicily,  presents  the  jdienomena  of  mud,  water,  and 
stones  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  Ferrara  describes  an  alarming 
eruption  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  1777  :-— 
''  Dreadful  noises  were  heard  all  around ;  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  in  which  was  formed  a  vast  gulf,  an  immense  column 
of  mud  arose  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  which, 
abandoned  by  the  impulsive  force  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
large  tree  at  the  top.  In  the  middle,  stones  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
were  darted  violently  and  vertically,  within  the  body  of  the 
column.  This  terrible  explosion  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  it  be- 
came quiet ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  resumed  its  course,  and  with 
these  intermissions  continued  all  the  day.  During  the  time  of 
this  phenomenon,  a  pungent  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
was  perceived  at  a  great  distance,  to  the  suri»rise  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  did  not  dare  to  approach  this  spot  on  account  of  the 
horrible  noises.    But  many  came  the  following  day,  and  found 
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that  the  new  great  orifice  had  ejected  several  streams  of  liquid 
chalk  (ereta,)  which  had  covered,  with  an  ashy  crust  of  many 
foet,  nil  the  surrouiidlng  since,  filHng  the  carities  and  chinks. 
The  hard  substances  ejected,  were  fragments  of  calcareous  mfa, 
of  crystolUzod  gypsum,  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites,  which 
hod  lost  tlieir  lustre,  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  All  these  sub- 
stances form  the  outward  circuit  at  this  day.  The  unideasanl 
smell  of  sulphur  still  continued,  and  the  water  which  retnained 
in  the  holes  was  hot  for  many  months ;  while  a  keen  smell  of 
burning  issued  from  the  numerous  orifices  around  the  great  gulf, 
which  is  now  completely  filled." 

The  damage  which  aqueous  and  muddy  eniptions  m  ilie  Andes 
occasions,  is  often  prodigiously  great.  Sometimes  the  deluge  of 
water  attending  a  volcanic  explosion  does  not  come  from  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  eanli,  but  from  the  snow  which  covers  the  moun- 
tain being  rapidly  dissolved;  but  in  other  instances  it  proceeds 
from  the  crater.  Interior  cavities  of  vast  extent  and  depth,  con- 
Uiing  water,  are  opened  during  an  eruption,  and  the  water  coming 
into  contact  with  ignited  lava,  is  forcibly  driven  out,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  carries  along  with  it  a  great  quantity  of 
small  fLshes,  which  he  has  denominated  Pimelodeg  Cyciopnm.* 
These  fishes  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  the  same 
gpccies  that  inhabit  the  neighboring  brooks  and  lakes:  the  uum- 
her  thrown  out  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  their  putrefaction  con- 
laminnti'S  the  air,  and  occasions  serious  maladies  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  country. 

Though  the  waters  ejected  from  volcanoes  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  regarded  as  of  accidental  occurrence,  I  conceive  it  to 
be  different  with  those  muddy  eruptions,  which  cover  large  tracts 
of  country  with  strata  containing  bituminons  or  inflammable 
matter:  these  strata  are  as  essentially  volcanic  products,  as  the 
matter  threwn  out  of  the  volcano  of  Macaltiba  in  Sicily,  which 
never  ejects  lava  ;  and  we  are  hence  instructed,  that  one  of  the 
substatices  which  promotes  volcanic  combustion,  is  bitumen  or 
carbon.  The  muddy  eruptions  in  the  Andes,  when  first  ejected, 
have  little  consistency  or  tenacity;  but  they  soon  become  hard, 
and  form  what  is  called  Tnot/a ;  it  is  dark  colored  and  soils  the 
fingers,  and  is  used  instead  of  turf  for  fuel. 

Boiling  springs,  and  thermal  waters,  must  be  classed  with  vol- 
canic phenomena,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  geysers 
in  Iceland,  which  throw  up  columns  of  boiling  water  at  intervals, 
to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  are  occasioned  by  the 
subterranean  fires  which  extend  under  that  island.     To  the  same 


oIp  Klnlr-d.  llia[  the  eiiMi'nre  orimcr>iiitc3viti<-!<  tilled  witli  wHtrr 
I  ilip  m,-M,-A  snow,  U  an  inforoHoc  from  votc^inic  phenoiiient.,  which, 
suable  it  maj'  nppear,  it  is  iroposaible  to  prove. 
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OMue  VDnsk  be  ascribed  the  boUing  fountains  in  the  idand  of  St. 
liichai^  one  of  the  Azcxes.  The  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity  kA 
the  Pyrenees,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, -may  with 
much  piobability  be  supposed  to  haye  a  similar  source  of  heat. 
The  unvaried  equality  of  their  temperatures  for  centuries,  proves 
that  this  source  lies  fiur  below  the  agency  of  those  causes  which 
opeiate'on  the  sur&ce.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  hot  springs 
are  most  frequent  in  volcanic  and  basaltic  countries.  Though 
no  active  volcano  exists  in  the  Pyrenees,  M.  Dralet  in  his  De^ 
MCripOon  des  Pyrenees,  says,  "that  the  hot  springs  and  frequent 
earthquakes  in  different  parts  of  this  chain,  offer  jproofs  d  the 
present  operation  of  subterranean  fires."  I  have  described  the 
thermal  waters  of  the  Alps  in  the  second  volume  of  my  "  Travels 
in  the  Tarentaisej^  and  in  Chapter  Y.  of  the  present  work. 

Cfroups  of  Volcanoes. — ^Volcanoes  firequently  occur  in  groups, 
sometimes  arranged  along  a  line,  as  if  they  had  originally  bcNsn 
formed  over  one  vast  chasm,  like  the  minor  volcanoes  on  the 
■ides  of  iBtna ;  sometimes  they  are  dispersed  irregularly  over  the 
suriSsbce,  and  sometimes  they  are  isolated  like  iBtna  and  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

The  volcanoes  in  South  America,  Humboldt  observes,  instead 
of  being  isolated  or  dispersed  in  irre^ilar  groups  as  in  Europe, 
aie  ananged  in  rovirs,  like  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  or 
the  volcanoes  of  Java ;  sometimes  in  one  line,  and  sometimes  in 
two  parallel  lines.  These  lines  are  generally  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  sometimes  (as  in  Mexico) 
they  form  an  angle  with  it  of  TCP.  The  volcanoes  of  Mexico, 
he  further  observes,  are  pla^ced  in  a  narrow  zone,  between  latitude 
18^  BO'  and  19°  12'.  This  he  regards  as  a  vast  chasm,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  to  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  islands  of  Revilla- 
giedo  in  the  same  direction. 

Our  knowledge  of  volcanic  geography  is  at  present  imperfect^ 
but  among  the  principal  volcanic  groups  and  ranges,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  briefly  enumerated  :— 

-  In  the  Azores  there  are  no  less  than  forty-two  active  or  dormant 
volcanoes  ;  and  submarine  volcanoes  not  unfirequently  break  forth 
in  their  vicinity.  Almost  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  are  volcanic.  Ntunerous 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Seas  have  lai^e  vol*- 
canoes.  In  the  island  of  Java  alone,  there  is  a  range,  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  lai^e  volcanic  moimtains,  some  of  which  are  at 
present  in  an  active  state';  they  are  detached  from  each  other, 
and  though  some  of  them  are  covered  by  the  vegetation  of  many 
ages,  the  indications  of  their  former  eruptions  are  numerous  and 
unequivocal. 
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Numerous  volcanoes  exist,  near  or  wiihin  the  arctic  circle^  in 
ywmschatkai  in  Greenland,  and  in  Iceland.  A  range  of  active 
or  dormant  volcanoes  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
America  to  the  northern,  along  a  line  of  six  thousand  miles  in 
lengtlL  Of  the  volcanoes  in  northern  Asia,  or  the  interior  of 
Afiiea,  we  have  little  information,  and  the  volcanoes  covered  by 
the  sea  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  fiom  the  above  statement  we 
aie  authorized  in  believing,  that  volcanic  fires  are  more  exten- 
sively operative,  than  many  geologists  are  disposed  to  admit. 

Many  &cts  might  be  cited,  to  prove  the  connection  which 
exists  between  volcanoes  at  a  vast  distance  from  each  other.  In 
1783,  when  a  submarine,  volcano  near  Iceland  suddenly  ceased 
its  oraptions,  a  volcano  broke  out  two  hundred  raUes  distant,  in 
the  int0rior  of  the  island.  On  the  night  in  which  Lima  and 
and  Oallao  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  four  new  volcanoes 
brolqr  out  in  the  Andes.  The  source  of  volcanic  fire  is  seated 
deep  under  the  surfisK^e  of  the  earth:  were  it  not  so,  the  ground 
in  ttie  vicinity  of  volcanoes  would  nnk  down.  JEtna  has  con- 
tinued to  throw  out  streams  of  lava  for  three  thousand  years;  and 
StibmboU  has  had  daily  eruptions  for  nearly  as  long  a  period.* 

DestnuMon  of  Vahamoe^ — ^There  are  some  instances  of  vol- 
canoes having  been  entirely  engulfed  in  the  chasms  teneath 
them.  The  volcano  of  the  Pic  in  the  Island-of  Timore,  one  of 
tbtf  BKoluccas,  is  known  to  have  served  as  a  prodigious  watch 
%fat,  which  was  seen  at  sea  at  the  disteoice  of  tluee  hundred 
n^Ies.  In  the  year  1638,  the  mountain  durii^  a  violent  erup- 
tion, entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  there  is  now  a  lake. 
Many  of  the  circular  lakes  in  the  south  of  Italy  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  volcanoes ;  but  the 
best  authenticated  account  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  a  vol- 
canic mountain,  is  given  by  Governor  Raffles  in  his  History  of 
Java. 

"  The  Papandayang,  situated  at  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Cheribor,  in  the  province  of  Sukapura,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the  island  of  Java ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  very 


*  Since  the  period  of  authentic  historj,  no  jpreat  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  countiT  round  ^tna ;  but  it  appears  from  Virgil,  as  well  aa  from  a  passage  in 
Strabo  before  quoted,  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  of  the  sudden  separation 
of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

'^  Hsec  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vastA  convulsa  mind 
Dissiluisse  ferunt :  cdm  protinus  utraque  tellus 
Una  foret,  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hcsperium  Sicnlo  latus  abscidit :  arvaque  et  urbes 
Littore  diductas  angusto  interim  t  asstu. '  JEn,  1.  iii. 

Probably  this  separation  took  place  when  iGtna  emerged  from  the  ocean  :  the 
occurrence  of  beds  of  limestone  with  shells  upon  its  sides,  proves  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally a  submarine  volcano. 
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mvtn  oombastion,  in  tbfi  year  1772.  The  account  which  has 
mmdned  of  this  event,  asserts,  that  near  midnight,  between 
the  11th  and  12thof  August,  there  was  observed  about  the  moun- 
tain'an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be 
completely  envelopedL  The  inhabitants,  as  well"  about  the  fort 
as  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  alarmed  by  this  appearance, 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  them- 
selves, the  mountain  b^aa  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  actually  feU  in,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time,  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  discharge  of 
the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  substances, 
which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  time,  and  spread  in  every  di- 
rectioui  propagated  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  through  the  space 
<^  DEiany  miles. 

^  It  is  estimated  that  an  extent  of  ground  of  the  mountain  it- 
sAfj  and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  full  six 
broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Several  persons,  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
neighborhood,  nude  report,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  mountain  stood,  on  account  of  the 
heal  of  the  substances  which  covered  its  circumference,  and 
which  were  piled  on  each  other ;  although  this  was  the  24th  of 
September,  and  thus  full  six  weeks  after  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
also  mentioned,  that  forty  villages,  partly  swallowed  up  by  the 
ground,  and  partly  covered  by  the  substances  thrown  out,  were 
destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  of  the  inhabitants'  perished.  A  proportionate 
number  of  cattle  was  also  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  planta- 
tions of  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee,  in  the  adjacent  districts,  wero 
buried  under  the  volcanic  matter.  The  effects  of  this  explosion 
are  still  very  apparent  in  the  remains  of  this  volcano." 

Ancient  Extinct  Volcanoes. — However  powerful  the  effects  of 
subterranean  fire  may  be  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  we  must 
conclude,  from  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes,  that  in  a  for- 
mer period,  the  action  of  volcanic  fire  has  been  far  more  exten- 
sive and  intense  than  at  present. 

According  to  Breislak,  an  Italian  geol(^ist,  in  a  space  of  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
there  are  no  less  than  sixty  craters ;  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
that  of  Vesuvius.  One  of  them  is  two  miles  in  diameter.  The 
city  of  Cumea,  founded  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  In  Sicily,  there  are  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
beside  those  connected  with  Etna.  Many  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  are  volcanic.  There  are  remains  of  large  volccuiic 
craters  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  extinct  volcanic^  moun- 
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tains  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  France,  cover  sever*) 
thousand  square  miles.  On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  environs  of  Andernach,  there  are  ntimeroiia  extinct  volcanoes. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  the  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes 
are,  many  of  them,  of  far  greater  size  than  Ihe  present  ones.  Ve- 
■UviuB  is  a  comparatively  small  cone,  raised  within  the  crater  of  a 
larger  volcano.  The  cone  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  according  to 
the  description  of  travellers,  stands  within  a  volcanic  plain,  con- 
taining twelve  sqnare  leagues  of  surface,  surrounded  by  perpen- 
dicular precipices  and  mountains,  which  were  the  border  of  the 
ancient  crater.  If  the  opinion  of  M.  Humboldt  be  correct,  all 
these  craters  are  diminutive  apertures,  compared  with  the  im- 
mense craters  through  which,  in  remote  ages,  subterranean  fire 
had  forced  a  passage  through  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

"The  whole  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Quito,"  he  says, 
"maybe  considered  as  one  immense  volcano,  occupying  more 
than  seven  hundred  square  leagues  of  surface,  and  throwing  out 
flames  by  different  cones,  known  by  the  denominations  of  Coto- 
paxi,  Tiingurahua,  and  Pichincha  In  like  manner,"  he  adds, 
"  the  whole  group  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  placed,  as  it  were,  on 
one  submarine  volcano.  The  fire  forces  a  passage,  sometimes 
through  one  and  sometimes  through  another  of  these  islands. 
Teneriffe  alone,  contains  m  its  centre  an  immense  pyramid,  ler- 
minated  by  a  crater,  throwing  out,  from  one  century  to  another, 
lava  by  its  flanks.  In  the  other  Canary  Islands,  the  ditlereiit 
eruptions  take  place  in  various  parts,  and  we  no  where  find  those 
isolated  mountains,  to  which  volcanic  effects  are  restrained.  The 
basaltic  crust  formed  by  ancient  volcanoes,  seems  e%'ery  where  un- 
dermined ;  and  the  currents  of  lava  seen  at  Lanzeroie  and  Palma, 
remind  us,"  he  adds,  "  by  every  geological  affinity,  of  the  erup- 
tion which  took  place  in  1301,  at  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  amid  the 
tufas  of  Epimeo." 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  most  important  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. The  only  hard  crystalline  rocks  formed  in  the  present 
day,  are  volcanic;  and  if  we  trace  the  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween modern  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  rocks  of  trap  and  porphyry,  among  the  ancient  rock  for- 
mations, we  shall  extend  the  dominion  of  Pluto  over  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  Ihe  globe. 

Many  of  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  have  not  flowed  in  cur- 
rents from  limited  apertures,  like  modern  lavas,  "The  volcanic 
porphyries  on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,"  says  M.  Humboldt, 
"  are  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin  ;  but  the  mode  of  their  for- 
mation is  not  like  that  of  modern  lavas,  which  have  been  erupted 
since  the  excavation  of  valleys.  The  action  of  volcanic  fire  by 
an  isolated  cone  or  crater  of  a  modern  volcano,  differs  necessa- 
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rily  from  the  action  of  this  fire,  through  the  fiactured  cruet  of 
the  globe."  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  geologist,  that 
the  further  back  we  can  trace  volcanic  eruptions,  the  greater  is 
the  similarity  between  their  products,  and  the  rocks  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient ; — hence  the  countries  that  have 
been  the  seats  of  ancient  volcanoes,  are  particularly  interesting 
to  the  geologist  In  Auvergnei  and  the  more  southern  parts  of 
France,  there  are  extinct  volcanoes  of  different  ages,  covering  with 
their  products  several  thousand  square  miles.  The  most  recent 
of  these  volcanoes  has  been  extinct  or  dormant  since  the  records 
of  authentic  history,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period.  JuUus 
CsBsar,  who  was  encamped  on  this  volcanic  soil,  and  has  de- 
scribed the  country,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  having  been  the  seat 
of  active  volcanoes.* 

West  of  the  town  of  Clermont,  there  is  an  extensive  granitic 
plain,  rising  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
liver  Allien  On  this  plain  there  are  numerous  cones,  and  dome- 
sliaped  hills,  varying  in  height  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet ;  some  of  these  cones  have  well-preserved  craters,  and 
the  cones  themselves  are  chiefly  formed  of  scoriaceous  lava. 
These  are  the  most  recent  volcanoes  of  that  country ;  their  pro- 
ducts differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  modem  volcanoes,  except 
that  the  lava  may  often  be  observed  passing  to  the  state  of  com- 
pact basalt,  exacdy  similar  to  many  of  the  basaltic  rocks  in  Great 
raitain.  That  these  volcanoes  are  the  most  recent,  is  proved  by 
the  lava  having  flowed  down  from  them  into  the  present  valleys ; 
and  hence  we  are  certaih,  that  the  eruptions  must  have  taken 
place  subsequently  to  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  There  are 
other  currents  of  lava  from  more  ancient  volcanoes,  that  have 
flowed  before  the  valleys  were  excavated,  and  form  isolated  caps 
on  the  hills  that  enclose  the  present  valleys.  These  ciurents  of 
lava  are  composed  chiefly  of  compact  basalt :  the  position  of 
these  isolated  caps  of  basalt  is  similar  to  that  on  the  hill  6,  (Plate 
III,  fig.  2,)  but  they  are  not  always  columnar.  The  openings 
from  whence  these  beds  of  basalt  have  flowed,  cannot  be  always 
traced ;  but  as  we  can  observe  the  change  from  scoriaceous  lava 
to  basalt  in  the  currents  of  undoubted  lava,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  the  basalt  which  forms  these  caps  must  have  had  a 
similar  origin.  Under  the  caps  of  basalt,  there  are  in  many  situ- 
tions  thick  beds  of  volcanic  lufa,  containing  bitumen,  which  will 


*  I  visited  tbe  extinct  volcanoes  of  France  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  published 
an  account  of  them  in  tbe  second  Tolume  of  my  Travels,  accompanied  with  cuts, 
and  a  section  and  outline  of  the  country  round  Clermont,  which  was,  I  be]i»^vc, 
the  first  attempt  to  render  in  this  manner  the  structure  of  this  volcanic  district  in- 
telligible to  tbe  general  reader.  Without  the  aid  of  sections  and  diagrams,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different  volcanic 
formations. 
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be  sabseqnently  noticed.  Beside  the  volcanoes  with  crafere,  that 
have  ejected  currents  of  scoriaceous  lava  and  basalt,  and  poured 
them  into  the  valleys,  and  beside  the  more  ancient  volcanoes, 
that  have  formed  beds  of  basalt  before  the  excavation  of  the  val- 
leys,^ — there  are  other  volcanic  mountains,  which  have  rounded 
summits,  or  domes^  without  any  perforation  or  <»rater,  and  these 
are  chiefly  composed  of  whitish  or  grey  earthy  felspar,  contain- 
ing imbedded  crjrstals  of  felspar :  to  this  rock  the  name  of  tra- 
ch]rte  has  been  given,  on  account  of  its  rough  fracture.  It  may 
be  properly  called  a  volcanic  porphjrry. 

The  more  recent  volcanoes  resemble  in  every  particular  the 
existing  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  currents 
of  lava  may  be  traced  from  their  sides  along  the  granitic  plain  on 
which  the  volcanoes  stand,  and  thence  into  the  adjacent  valleys 
for  many  miles.  The  lava  appears  as  fresh  as  the  recent  lavas 
from  Vesuvius,  though  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosi^ere  for  some  thousand  years.  The  Puy  de  Pariou  is  the 
most  perfect  of  these  volcanic  cones :  its  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  four  thousand  and  twelve  feet,  and  above  the  gra- 
nitic plain  on  which  it  rests,  is  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  The  following  descripticm  of  it  is  taken  from  the  second 
volume  of  my  Travels : — "  We  were  one  hour  in  going  from  La 
Barraque,  a  mountain  village,  to  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  P^ou, 
where  we  lefl  our  char,  and  another  hour  in  ascending  to  the 
siunmit,  as  we  halted  several  times  to  rest.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  the  summit  of  this  mountain  rises  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  therefore  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  crater,  which  is 
the  best  preserved  of  any  in  Auvergne,  is  nearly  circular.  I 
walked  round  it,  and  its  circumference  is  about  eight  hundred 
yards.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone  or  funnel,  quite  per- 
fect. The  edge  or  rim  of  the  crater  is  narrow,  from  which  the 
descent  or  slope  is  very  rapid  on  each  side :  the  depth  of  the  cra- 
ter, from  the  highest  part  of  the  edge  (which  is  on  the  southern 
side)  to  the  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  may  be  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet ;  and  {rom  the  western  side,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  English  feet  The  lava  which  flowed  from  Pmou 
to  La  Barraque,  and  thence  towards  the  plain  of  Clermont,  is  ge^ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  issued  from  th^  crater ;  but  had  this  been 
the  case,  the  crater  would  not  have  been  so  entire  as  it  is ;  and  I 
am  fully  convinced,  that  the  eruption  of  such  a  mass  of  lava 
must  have  broken  down  one  of  the  ndes,  as  at  Nugere,  which 
we  afterwards  visited,  and  the  Puy  de  Yache.  There  appears,  I 
think,  decisive  marks  of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  an  opening 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain,  to  which  it  may  be  traced. 
Indeed,  on  this  side,  there  are  the  indications  of  a  much  larger 
crater,  which  has  its  escarpments  turned  towards  the  Puy  de 
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Pariou,  like  thoee  of  Mount  Somma,  which  are  turned  towards 
Tesuvius.  The  Puy  de  P^ou,  was,  in  all  px>bability,  a  vol- 
canic cone,  formed  within  the  larger  crater  by  its  last  eruption  of 


"  The  preceding  cut,  from  a  drawing  I  made  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  represents  the  external  shape  of  the  Puy  de  Pa- 
riou, and  the  dotted  lines  show  the  form  and  the  relative  depth  of 
the  crater,  the  bottom  of  which,  a  a,  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  highest  pBurt  of  the  rim  c  The  current  of 
lava,  6  6,  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  present  mountain.  The 
internal  shape  of  P^iou  approaches  to  quadrilateral,  or  is  that  of 
a  cone  compressed  on  each  side,  and  somewhat  elongated  from 
north  to  south.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  nearly  flat ;  there 
was  a  little  water,  firom  the  reoent  melting  of  the  snow,  remain- 
ing in  some  of  the  hollows :  indeed,  we  were  told  at  Clermont, 
that  we  should  find  the  crater  filled  with  snow.  It  was  early  in 
May :  but  the  snow  was  Rone,  and  grass  was  growing  in  some 
parts ;  others  were  covered  with  loose  masses  of  scoriae.  Owing 
to  the  great  porosity  of  the  soil^  the  crater  of  Pariou  seems  doomed 
to  perpetual  sterility :  there  is  no  tree  or  shrub  within  it ;  while 
thiU  of  Vesuvius,  after  a  cessation  of  eruptions  for  only  four  cen- 
turies, was  covered  with  large  chestnut  trees." — ^Vol.  II,  p.  307. 

In  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  and  many  other  volcanic  mountains  of 
this  district,  it  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the  lavas  which  flowed 
from  them  at  a  remote  period,  should  preserve  all  the  freshness  of 
recent  lavas ;  and  that  volcanoes  so  well  characterized,  both  by 
their  forms  and  mineral  products,  should  have  remained  unnoti- 
ced until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

A  circumstance  attending  these  more  ancient  eruptions,  which 
deserves  notice,  is  the  bituminous  nature  of  the  tufa,  that  forms 
the  lowest  bed,  and  covers  the  fresh-water  limestone  of  Gergo- 
via,  Canturges,  and  the  neighboring  hills.  This  tufa  is  in  some 
parts  more  than  three  hundred  feet  thick ;  it  consists  of  earthy 
basalt  or  wacke,  intermixed  with  lumps  of  scoriae  and  basalt,  in 
some  places  united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  It  is  every  where 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  tufa  of  Auvergne  bears  evident 
marks  of  being  the  product  of  an  aqueous  or  muddy  eruption,  in- 
termixed with  lava  and  scoriae,  which  increase  in  quantity  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mass,  and  at  length  become  compact  lava  or  ba- 
salt. That  the  tufa  was  ejected  in  an  aqueous  or  muddy  state,  is 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  bitumen  which  it  contains ;  by  any 
other  mode  of  formation,  the  bitumen  would  have  been  consu- 
med. By  some  former  writers  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  tufa 
is  an  alluvial  bed  of  sediment  and  water-worn  fragments ;  but  the 
bituminous  nature  of  this  bed  excludes  the  probability  of  this 
mode  of  formation ;  and  at  Montadoux,  the  upper  part  of  the  tufa 
may  be  clearly  seen  passing  into  basalt.     In  some  situations,  how- 
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ever,  the  tofi  has  been  tranqported  from  its  original  situation,  and 
is  intermixed  with  fragments  of  more  ancient  rocks. 

The  dome-shaped  volcanic  hills  without  craters,  composed  of 
porphyry  or  trachyte,  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation  respect- 
ing their  origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  the  remains 
of  one  vast  bed  of  trachyte^  and  that  the  surrounding  parts  were 
carried  away  by  dUuvian  agency ;  but  this  opinion  is  invalidated 
by  the  loose  beds  of  scoria  and  fragments  that  now  remain  upon 
the  soil, — a  proof  that  no  powerful  currents  of  water  have  swept 
over  the  country,  since  the  period  of  their  eruption.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  trachyte  in  Auvergne  is  only  granite 
more  or  less  perfectly  fused,  and  that  these  rounded  hills  or  domes 
of  trachyte,  have  been  upheaved  by  subterranean  heat,  without 
being  opened  or  broken.  On  a  grand  scale,  they  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  volcanic  bubbles,  tibat  became  consolidated  without 
bursting.  In  the  Island  of  Java,  one  of  the  trachytic  mountains, 
called  Jasinga,  situated  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Batavia,  rises 
in  the  form  of  a  dome,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top;  its  eleva- 
tion is  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit  there  is  a  small  natural  passage  on  the  north  side ;  this 
opens  into  a  large  vaulted  cavity,  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
The  floor  within  descends  rapidly,  and  Uiere  is  a  pool  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  The  floor  is  formed  of  tenacious  slippery  clay. 
There  are  several  similar  dome-shaped  hills  in  the  vicinity,  but 
no  passage  into  them  has  been  discovered.  No  volcano  or  bed  of 
lava  can  be  traced  near  them. — Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologiqne 
de  Frarice,  Nov.  1834,  p.  41. 

The  Pay  de  Dome,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  domes 
in  Auvergne,  is,  near  the  summit,  chiefly  composed  of  whitish 
trachyte,  intermixed  with  unaltered  granite;  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  sc^riaceous  and  compact  lava.  The 
dome  of  this  mountain  rises  2000  feet  above  the  elevated  granitic 
jdain  on  which  it  stands,  and  4797  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : 
it  has  no  crater  or  opening  on  the  top,  but  Dr.  Daubeny  says,  two 
streams  of  lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  have  descended  into  the  valleys.  In  this  respect  the  Puy 
de  Dome  resembles  the  enormous  doihe  of  trachyte  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Chimborazo,  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  Chimborazo  acts  mechanically  on 
the  neighboring  country,  fracturing  the  strata,  and  changirig  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  but  it  has  no  permanent  opening,  neither  on 
its  summit  nor  sides. 

In  some  of  the  domenshaped  hills  in.  Auvergne,  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat  appears  to  have  been  so  intense  as  to  have  re- 
duced the  whole  into  a  spongy  pulverulent  mass;  but,  what  is 
remarkable,  in  the  middle  of  this  spongy  mass,  lumps  of  scoria- 
ceous  lava  are  sometimes  found.    The  following  cut  represents 
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iSeub  OBtliiie  of  the  ydcanic  mountains  on  the  northwest  of  Cler- 
mont, which  I  di^w  froni  the  Pay  de  Cruelle. 

In  the  volcanic  districts  south  of  Clermont,  the  porphyry  be- 
comes more  compact,  and  assumes  the  hardest  and  most  compact 
state  of  that  rock.  The  base  of  the  stone  is  sometimes  green,  and 
the  crystals  of  felspar  white :  it  will  receive  a  fine  poli^  like  the 
green  porphyry  of  the  ancients. 

The  baisaltic  rocks  also  extend  south  of  Clermont,  into  the  dis- 
tricts ceiled  the  Yelay  and  Yiverrais,  and  cover  a  great  portion 
of  the  soil.  Near  Monpezat,  Thueys,  and  Jaujac,  according  to 
M.  Faujas  St.  Fond,  there  are  small  volcanic  mountains,  with 
distinct  currents  of  lava,  that  appear  to  have  issued  from  their 
feet,  and  flowed  into  the  valleys.  The  lower  part  of  the  lava  is 
scoriaceous,  but  the  upper  part  is  hard  sonorous  basalt,  arranged 
in  columns  as  perfect  as  those  of  Staffa  or  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
We  have  here  a  decisive. proof  of  the  igneous  formation  of  colum- 
nar basaltic. rocks.  "The  basaltic  formation  extends  into  the 
South  of  France,  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where 
near  to  Adge,  is  the  extinct  volcimo  of  Saint  Loup,  the  cellular 
lava  of  which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on 
the  canal  of  Languedoc." — DatAmsson. 

There  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  some  of  the  districts  bordeaing.the  Rhine: 
these  volcanoes,  Uke  those  of  central  France,  belong  to  different 
epochs,  but  the  most  recent  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  the  volcanic  district  of 
Eyfel,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  are  scattered  numer- 
ous sitiall  cones  a^d  eminences,  some  with  craters,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  filled  with  water,  forming  lakes  or  meres,  without 
outlets.  A  German  geologist  divides  these  volcanoes  into  three 
classes: — 

1.  Those  which  have  lakes  or  meres,  and  have  ejected  nothing 
but  loose  fragments  of  rock  with  balls  of  scoriae  and  sand: 
of  these  there  are  eight  in  that  district. 

2.  Those  which  have  ejected  fi:agments  of  dag,  sometimes 
loose,  and  sometimes  cemented :  of  these  there  are  eight. 

3.  Those  which  have  ejected  streams  of  lava:  of  these,  six 
are  enumerated. 

According  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  has  visited  these  craters,  the 
currents  of  lava  have  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  their  source, 
being  sometimes  buried  under  heaps  of  volcanic  matter  subse- 
quently ejected.  These  volcanoes  rise  through  transition  rocks 
of  slate  and  limestone.  The  Seven  Mountains  near  Bonn,  be- 
long to  a  very  remote  volcanic  epoch.  Those  readers  who  intend 
to  visit  the  countries  near  the  Rhine,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr. 
Daubeny's  work  on  volcanoes,  in  which  will  be  found  the  best 
information  respecting  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Germany. 
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la  iwywliuu  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  properiy  ex- 
■wnrl.  OUT  knowledge  of  extinct  Tokanoes  is  eulaiged  in  vari- 
■i  eoomrie*.  Acoxdiog  bt  Burckhanh,  tlieic  aie  sereral  volca- 
■«  in  Anbia ;  ooe  tsote  out  near  the  city  of  Mecca,  some  <xn- 
■ies  ifta  its  sifaoiissioo  u>  tbe  Hxbomptan  faith.  Extinct 
wliMttwa  Hv  tnceaUe  in  the  Tieinity  ttf  Mount  Sinai,  and  from 
hence  to  the  Dtead  Ses.  The  indicaliona  of  volcanic  action  in 
^nft,  and  in  rarioaft  parte  of  the  Asiatic  conliment,  are  too  du- 
■enos  to  be  citod  :  aome  of  the  mounlains  tai  rcmored  from  the 
IB,  mSI  earil  aaote  and  rapm-. 

Crmtm  wf  Eltw^Som. — Cratem  de  Soulerem^nt. — Beside  the 
■fcfS  of  crapliDi),  iwiore  described,  the  eminent  geologists  Von 
ladi  and  M.  Hie  de  Beaumont  maintain,  that  many  of  (be  lat^ 
I  ■nkamie  *— ■■^*"""  werc  itot  foanai  by  mecessive  eniptions 
'  '  !,  cDTenageaeh  other,  but  nre  eorajiosed  of  beds 
ikd,  ec  neatly  so,  which  hare  been  raised  by 
■  agnvy  lo  tbetr  {vesent  eteratioo,  before  any  passage 
ftr  TOle— ie  atgfPUM  bad  been  opened.  Sui^xise  successive  beds 
■T  hit*  woe  jnorvd  through  a  chasm  orer  the  bott<Mn  of  the 
naolidaled  overeach  other,  fillinc  and  corerijig 
li  which  they  had  been  eru|4ed.  In  a  future 
It  (be  faiTB  being  prer^ied  from  ascending 
tfareo^  the  ioftn»vof«iing,  and  the  Kure  a>:iiiig  with  comfvessed 
inic:;?;'-.-  r. ':■■/  '\:\-- ,'^^.  '!■■■  "'-  -  ■  ■  ■■.: 'i;  iriii?  lava,  and  the 
«i>  ihf  wa.  belon.'  a 

new  [Ktssage  was  opened  for  s  subsequent  eniption.  This  would 
be  3  cr.uer  ef  ieIe%-utii'Q.  With  the  ancient  lava,  the  lower  beds 
of  smmii?  or  other  rocks  misht  also  be  raised  up.  This  mode  of 
Tolcaiuc  Of^r.niori  is  5i>  aiiali«oos  to  lliat  wliich  has  upheaved 
mountain  masses  in  ever>"  ]nn  of  the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
coiijivHire  on  what  jTiiici]>le  it  has  been  objected  to.  Let  the 
reaiior  n^fer  to  the  p.>siiion  of  the  beds  at  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  near 
DtidlfV.  and  their  ooiitiguiiy  to  basalt  (Plate  III,  fig.  4.) ;  or,  what 
may  be  mor^  directly  to  the  purpose,  let  him  tum  to  the  section 
of  Crich  rhff.  jtt^e  141.)  in  which  the  strata  encircle  and  cover 
tlie  hill,  like  the  coals  of  au  otiinn,  and  in  which  there  is  a  ma,is 
of  toadstoiio  near  the  center.  Few  geologists  will  deny  that  the 
bi'ds  have  bwii  U]*eaved  by  a  power  acting  from  beneath,  or  that 
the  [>rotnision  oi  beds  of  volcanic  toadstone  was  the  original 
cans*-  of  the  elevation  of  the  stratx  If  the  upheaving  power  at 
Crich  Clili'  had  boon  increased  in  intensity,  and  a  passage  been 
openetl  near  the  stimniii,  through  which  streams  of  lava  and 
showers  of  scoria?  had  been  projected,  we  should  have  had  a  cra- 
ter of  elciTition,  ihonzh  its  slnicturc  and  mode  of  formation 
might  have  Ik-cti  concealed  by  volcanic  stibstances  covering  the 
orisiiial  ro^'k.  Voti  Uiich  and  Hnmboldt  have  been  challenseil 
to  discover  a  single  volcanic  cone,  composed  exclusively  of  marine 
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or  of  fresh-water  strata,  but  surely  this  is  overlooking  the  ceodi- 
tions  uoder  which  suchacooe  must  be  formed :  the  eruptioos 
from  the  crater,  when  once  open,  would  cover  a  gr^at  part  of  the 
axtemal  cone  with  tava  and  volcanic  matter.  The  above  eminent 
geok^ists  might  show  Crich  Cliff  and  Wren's  Nest  Hill,  as  ]h«- 
senting  a  tiiumfdumt  conflrmatioa  of  the  theory  of  elevation ;  a 
oonfirniation  not  the  less  satisfactory,  because  the  volcanic  action 
had  been  arrested  piecisely  at  the  point  where  the  truth  of  the 
theory  was  rendered  most  appaieot. 

The  island  called  the  New  Eamenoi,  raised  near  Su  Edtii  du^ 
ring  a  Bubmariiie  eruption,  in  the  year  1707,  was  partly  composed 
of  limestone,  and  was  covered  with  hring  shells,  which  prove 
that  the  rock  was  uf^aised  in  a  solid  mass. 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  craters  of  elevation,  does  not, 
however,  depeud  for  its  support  on  isolated  instances,  like  that  of 
the  New  Kameooi,  nor  on  hypothetical  assumptions^  If  the 
structure  and  ctHnposition  of  various  volcanic  mouAtaios  have 
-  beeo  cwrectly  described,  it  may  be  satis^tohly  proved,  that  Uiey 
oould  not  ^ve  been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions.  Thus  if  an 
devated  volcanic  mountain,  with  a  crater  rising  at  a  considerable 
■Dgle  above  the  sunounding  country,  be  composed  of  different 
beds  of  compact  lava,  or  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and  scoria, 
w  n|«eteiited  in  the  annexed  section,  it  is  impossible  that  these 


beds  of  lava  could  have  been  originally  deposited  in  their  present 
position.  Lava  when  first  ejected,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity, 
Uke  melted  metal  from  a  frimace,  and  it  could  not  adhere  to  the 
side  of  a  steep  mountain  so  as  to  form  a  thick  bed,  but  would  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  with  great  ra{»dity,  like  water  or  any  other 
fluid.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  others  assert,  that  Mtaa.'  and  all 
volcanic  mountains  were  formed  by  successive  streams  of  lava, 
and  showers  of  ashes  or  scoriee,  but  M.  EUe  de  Beaumont  has 
ascertained,  by  the  careful  measurement  of  about  thirty  streams 
of  lava  round  £tna,  and  of  a  great  many  on  Vesuvius,  that  a 
stream  having  an  inclination  of  6^  or  more,  cannot  possibly  fbnn 
a  continuous  mass ;  it  falls  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  acquire  a 
thickness  exceeding  a  few  feet.  "  It  is  only  when  the  inclination 
is  not  more  than  3°  that  the  mass  can  spread  and  accumulate  to 
a  considerable  height.  Now  as  the  third  part  of  Mtaa.  rises  with 
an  inclination  of  29°  to  32°,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  stream  of 
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na  flows  iVom  ihc  great  crater  it  can  produce  very  little  effect, 
dtber  as  to  the  increase  or  ibe  external  form  of  the  mount^n. 
Sveii  M  Ibe  bottom  of  the  Vai  di  Bove,  whicli  is  a  great  subsi- 
lence  on  the  decbvity  of  the  volcano,  tljc  incUnation  of  the 
tiemms  being  still  8^  or  9=,  and  their  ihickoess  is  hence  so  in- 
lonsiderable,  that  their  course  ia  reci^aiscd  by  their  black  color, 
lod  not  by  their  hank-like  continunlion.  The  form  of  ^ina  is 
egiilar,  rising  upon  ail  sides  with  a  unifonuly  advancing  oulUne. 
rhe  inaumcrabfe  cones  of  ejiiption  on  the  declivity,  and  rouud 
he  base,  stand  like  wiuls  on  ibts  vast  colossus ;  and  the  streams 
vhtch  flow  &om  it  so  coni[ileiely  disappear  al  a  short  distance, 
:hat  we  miisl  regard  it  as  an  absurdity  lo  ascribe  to  them  even 
'he  slightest  iiiflticncc  in  altering  the  tbnn  of  the  mountain." — 
EdiMbtirgh  \eic  Phil  Jowmat,  Ort.  1S36. 

Tlic  rafiidil^'  with  which  lava  descends  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  was  observed  at  a  distance  by  Messrs. 
Hmnboldt,  Vou  Btich.and  GayLusac,  in  the  evening  of  the  r2th 
of  August,  1S05,  "  A  line  of  fire  suddenly  shot  like  lighlniug 
frvna  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  remaincMl  fixed  like  a  burning 
ihread.  Such  currents  have  hardly  ever  a  greater  thickness  than 
feur  fe«i ;  they  {>ierce  for  themselves  rapidly  a  deep  and  narrow 
finiow  iu  the  loose  materials,  and  cannot  extend  iu  breadth." 

The  most  docisire  ptoofe  of  crateia  of  elevation,  are  afforded 
by  Mount  Somma,  tlie  lai-  l;  i  ■  i  .-■  r/inic  crater  that  siurounds 
Vesuvius,  and  by  the  .1/  ■  r  I'ozztioU. 

"Somma  (says  Von  Buch)  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a 
crater  of  elevation  so  perfeclly,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a  model 
of  this  voKaiiic  form  :  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  a  resem- 
blance to  a  real  stream  of  lava.  The  beds  of  lava  with  leucite, 
{Inu-ilfphore)  of  which  it  consists,  are  sf^ead  over  a  great  part  of 
the  L-ircnniference,  dipping  at  angles  of  from  20^  to  30^,  without 
any  variation  of  their  thickness,  which  is  very  considerable:  a 
slate  of  things  completely  at  variance  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  streams  of  lava  having  so  high  an  inclination.  The 
elevation  of  this  vast  mountain  in  its  full  extent,  is  proved  in  a 
most  strikiuE  manner,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Neapolitan  tufa 
is  disposed  round  the  declivities  of  Sonmia.  This  tufa  is  a  white 
porons  rock,  chielly  composed  of  pumice  ;  it  extends  over  the 
whole  plain  between  ilie  Apennines  and  the  sea,  it  is  found  from 
Capua  to  the  bills  ol'  Sorento,  and  from  Xola  to  beyond  Naples, 
The  strata  of  tiif;i  are  almost  always  horizontal,  reposing  one 
nh.ivc  the  other,  and  there  the  surface  is  perfectly  level.  These 
white  strata  of  mih.  approach  the  Somma  without  interru]ition, 
but  when  they  reach  its  ba.=e,  they  immediately  ascend,  rising 
with  a  high  inclination  to  a  certain  height,  where  they  stop,  and 
the  black  beds  of  lava,  which  Ibrm  the  walls  of  Somma,  succeeJ, 
and  rise  at  a  high  angle  and  continue  to  the  summit.'' 
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The  reader  may  pnliape  obtain  a  more  dutinct  id^  of  this  bt- 
ran^ibeDt,  ficoa  the  annexed  8ecti<m  of  a  side  or  wall  of  Sonuna, 
trhtch  is  intended  to  explain  the  desctiptioa  ^ven  by tfon  Buch. 


The  beda  of  horizontal  tufit,  a,  when  they  approach  to  Somma, 
an  bent  and  raised  upon  its  declivity  to  b,  where,  they  are  seen 
to  rest  on  elevated  beds  of  dark  lava,  o  o,  of  which  the  walls  or 
escarpments  of  Somma  are  formed,  o,  the  valley  within  the  es- 
carpment, between  Somma  and  Vesuvius.  Fart  of  the  volcanic' 
otHie  of  Vesuvius  is  represented  at  e.         , 

The  volcanic  tuta,  though  chiefly  composed  of  fragments  of 
pmnice  (probably  the  result  of  some  ancient  submarine  volcano,) 
was  originally  arranged  in  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  U 
amktina  in  various  parts  marine  shells  imbedded  tekfUn  it,  and 
m  high  preservation.  These  strata  of  pumice  are  considered  by 
Too  Buch  as  tertiary  formations ;  they  were  probably  raised  above 
the  sea  at  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  sub-Apennine  strata 
mentioned  in  Chap.  XVIU.  The  average  height  of  the  horizon- 
tal beds,  A,  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  are  raised 
to  the  height  of  1900  f^t  on  the  sides  of  Somma.  The  black 
lava,  c,  which  rises  from  under  the  tilfa,  is  about  1500  feet  higher. 
The  i^enomena  of  elevation  in  Somma  are  so  striking^  th^  it 
appears  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  they  afford,  if  the  facts 
have  been  correctly  stated  by  Von  Buch  and  his  associates. 

Monte  Nut/vo,  a  volcanic  mountain  near  Pozzuoli,  about  450 
feet  in  height,  was  formed  in  a  single  day  and  night,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1538.  After  terrific  earthquakes,  the  ground  opeii- 
ed,  and  showers  of  ptmiice  and  scorife  were  thrown  out.  When 
the  eruption  ceased,  a  new  mountain  was  seen,  and  a  crater  was 
fbimd  on  its  summit,  more  than  400  feet  deep.  I'his  volcano  has 
generally  been  cited  as  a  crater  of  eruption,  composed  of  scoriGe, 
pumice,  and  ashes,  ejected  during  the  darkness  that  took  place  at 
the  time  of  its  formation ;  but  Von  Buch  infivms  us,  that,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1834,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  crater,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Dufirenoy.  "  On  de- 
scending into  the  crater,  we  saw  with  the  greatest  distinctness, 
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on  ihe  declivities,  the  terminations  of  the  strata,  the  rock  of 
which  the  strata  are  competed  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  ordinal^  tufit  of  Posilipo.  The  inclination  of  the  strata  is  to 
the  exterior  all  around,  as  may  easily  be  observed.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  crater,  and  in  its  bottom,  there  are  black  slags  in  large 
masses ;  and  on  the  outer  sutfisu^e,  the  external  covering  is  formed 
by  lai^e  scattered  porous  blocks  of  altered  trachyte,  and  other 
similar  fragments.  Had  the  internal  walls  of  the  mountain  been 
formed  of  ejected  masses,  they  would  not  be  white,  fine  grained, 
and  compact,  but  would  only  resemble  shapeless  conglomerates, 
con^posed  of  large  and  earthy  fragments,  to  which  they  have  no 
similarity  whatever."  Mcnte.Nuovo  must  now  be  classed  with 
ciatera  of  elevation,  unless  the  correctness  of  Yon  Buch's  obser- 
vations can  be  disproved  by  subsequent  examination.*  It  de- 
serves notice,  that  at  the  time  Monie  Nuovo  was  formed,  the 
country  around  was  eleVated  ten  feet  above  its  former  level,  and 
the  elevation  has  remained  permanent  The  description  of  the 
structure  of  Somma  and  Monte  Nuovo  is  taken  from  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Leopold  Yon  Buchj  '  On  Yolcanoes  and  Craters  of 
Elevation,'  translated  from  the  German,  and  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  Oct  1836.  According  to  Yon 
Buch,  in  many  of  the  craters  of  elevation  new  cones  arise,  and 
become  permanent  volcanoes ;  in  proof  of  this,  he  particularly 
dtes  the  Peak  of  TeneriiSre  as  an  instance.  At  the  sale  of  the 
lale  Faujas  St.  Pond's  collection  at  I^uris,  I  purchased  two  enor- 
mous shells  of  the  gigantic  cerithium,  which  (according  to  a  no- 
tice written  upon  them  by  that  geologist)  were  obtained  from  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe :  hence  it  appears,  that  this  volcanic  mountain 
was  originally  a  crater  of  elevation,  raised  from  under  the  sea. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  mountain  of  granite  elevated 
within  the  cone  of  a  volcano,  occurs  in  the  lofty  plain,  west  of 
Riom  in  Auvergne.  This  mountain  is  called  the  Puy  de  Cho- 
pine ;  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  two  segments  of  a  volcanic  cone, 
composed  of  scoriaceous  lava,  and  fragments  of  compact  lava  inter- 
mixed with  red  ocherous  earth. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  the  position  of  the  Pny  dc  Chopine 
within  the  crater,  but  the  station  from  whence  I  took  the  sketch 
of  the  crater,  was  too  near  to  comprise  the  view  of  the  mountain. 
I  took  the  outline  of  the  latter,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  on 
which  account  the  size  is  too  much  diminished.  I  estimated  its 
height  from  the  crater  in  which  it  stands  to  be  about  900  feet ; 
according  to  M.  Raymond  its  absolute  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  3910  feet.  A  great  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed 
of  grey  granite,  red  sienite,  and  hornblende,  the  granite  in  some 

•  The  section  of  ihe  crater,  p.  331,  with  tiic  strata  dipping  around  from  a  central 
axis,  will  represent  the  arranceinent  of  the  strata  in  the  crater  of  Monte  ^fuovo,  but 
in  this  crater  the  strata  are  all  composed  of  beds  of  tufa. 
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t»rts  appean  to  hare  been  chmged  iiilo  trachyte.  This  sbgii- 
hu  intcnnixture  of  granite,  sicnite,  and  horablende  rock,  with 
trarhyic,  within  a  crater  composed  of  scoris  and  lava,  soetns  to 
UMUcaic,  thai  the  Puy  de  Chopine,  had  been  elevated  by  subler- 
nuwan  h<ait,  which  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to  convert  the 
wliolo  masa  into  trachyte,  like  that  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  At  the 
pettod  of  its  elevation,  there  was  jffobably  an  eniption  of  volcanic 
ailwiances  at  itd  hasc,  which  formed  the  segments  of  the  crater 
(hat  iwarly  surtoniids  it.  The  moantain  of  granite  was  not  ( I  now 
heheve)  projoctod  into  the  cmtei  of  a  volcano  previously  formed, 
bat  the  enijition  of  volcanic  scorise  took  place  at  the  time  the 
nwuniaiii  wa?  iirotnided.  In  my  account  of  the  Ptiy  de  Chofane 
^en  in  ihe  2d  vol.  uf  Travels  in  the  Tarcntaise,  p.  370,  I  coib 
■dnnd  the  fornior  m«Ie  of  formation  to  be  the  roost  probable. 

fal  the  Bullrtut  (/«  ta  Sorieti  Gioh^tjue  de  France,  Feb. 
1834,  then  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  memoir,  on  the  Craten 
of  Elevaboa  m  Cantal.  a  volcanic  district  in  the  south  of  France, 
by  M.  Ebe  de  Beaurootit,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
gwJcrofa.  The  fJKts  and  deductions  it  contains  tend  strongly  to 
confinn  ibe  ibcory  of  craters  of  elevation.  It  cannot,  however, 
tw  doued,  thai  ntUDcroua  volcanic  craters  of  considerable  magni- 
tait,  m  fennnd  by  mi[4iotis,  for  though  streams  of  liquid  lava, 
wbeo  first  enif^ed.  caniiot  conscdidate  into  thick  beds  on  the  sids 
of  an  eleratrd  o>ne  vt-t  the  lava  within  the  crater  may  penetrate 
into  fissurr-v  :  .-.^-ly  .oiKl  hind  into  a  conipici  ninss_,  the  scoriae, 
Euid.  and  other  loose  materials  of  which  the  cone  is  composed. 


Fivm  the  various  jJienomena  which  volcanoes  present,  we  may 
«nth  prv^balnhiy  infer,  that  the  internal  part  of  our  planet  is  either 
wholly  or  ponially  in  an  igneous  state,  however  dilficull  it  may 
be  to  exiJain  in  what  manner  this  heat  is  generated  and  confined. 
In  ever)-  do}wrtmenl  of  nature,  our  inquiries  are  terminated  by 
idtimate  lacts.  beyond  which  further  research  becomes  vain.  The 
eoiiyaiu  generaiion  and  emission  of  hght  from  the  surface  of  the 
son,  1*  uiorv  iiicxfJi cable  and  smprising,  than  the  constant  gene- 
raiit^i  ol"  heat  in  the  center  of  our  planet ;  but  we  cannot  refuse 
our  a.<««ni  to  the  l"aoi.  though  it  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  coiiceive.  by  what  means  the  particles  of  light  are 
proju'Itwi  throMsh  spoce  with  such  astonishing  velocity.  We  are 
loi>  apt  to  nu\T^ure  natural  operations  by  their  coincidence  with 
the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  and  to  make  our  own  ignor- 
aiK>'  the  standard  oi  tmth.  Had  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  world 
btvn  donnmu  for  iln-  lasi  two  thousand  years,  and  were  we  only 
aci|iKurili'd  vviili  iIr-if  c.vistence  by  the  writings  of  ancient  hislo- 
nuns,  we  should  ili.-vredil  the  fact,  and  prove  its  impossibility,  by 
AM  ap)>eid  to  established  chemical  principles :  we  should  fiuther 
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accompany  the  proof,  with  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  cre- 
dulity of  former  times.  The  descent  of  stones  from  the  atmos^ 
phere  was  denied  daring  a  longer  period|  though  the  fact  is  now 
established  beyond  all  doubt. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  central  fire  in  the  earth,  it  is  not 
'difficult  to  conceive,  tliat  there  may  be  determinate  causes  by 
which  its  intensity  is  increased  or  diminished  at  certain  periods. 
We  know  little  respecting .  the  operation  of  electric  or  voltaic 
energy  in  the  laboratory  of  natute,  but,  from  the  existence  of  elec- 
tric light  at  the  poles,  we  may  infer,  that  electric  currents  are 
passing  through  the  earth,  and  are  imi)ortaut  agents  in  many  sub- 
terranean phenomena.  Perhaps  the  diflerent  beds  of  rock  which 
environ  the  globe,  may  act  like  a  series  of  plates  in  the  voltaic 
pile,  and  produce  effects  commensurate  with  their  vast  magnitude. 
Voltaic  enei^y  is  capable  of  supporting  the  most  intense  degree 
of  heat  without  access  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  even  in  vacuo ; 
and  this  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Whatever  origin  we  ascribe  to  subterranean  fire,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  its  action,  when  confined  beneath  the  earth,  is 
altogether  difierent  from  that  of  fire  on  the  surface,  which  changes 
and  decomposes  almost  all  substances  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  most  uifiammable  substances,  carbon  and 
sulphur,  imdergo  no  change  in  their  weight  or  properties  when 
subjected  to  intense  heat  in  vacuo.  It  is  only  when  air  or  water 
obtain  access  to  volcanic  fire,  that  it  can  produce  etfccts  analogous 
to  those  of  combustion  on  the  surface.  Indeed  it  appears  proba- 
ble, that  volcanic  explosions  and  earthquakes  are  occasioned  by 
the  access  of  water  to  subterranean  fire.  A  sudden  evolution  of 
steam  and  vapor  thus  produced,  will  force  a  passage  to  the  sur- 
face, in  those  fjarts  where  the  incumbent  rocks  offer  the  least  re- 
sistance, and  the  lava  and  fragments  of  rock  will  be  ejected  with 
a  force,  proi)ortionate  to  the  quantity  of  steam  or  air  suddenly 
evolved. 

Pseudo  Volcafioes  and  Volcanic  Products, — To  the  accidental 
combustion  of  beds  of  coal,  the  German  geologists  gave  the 
name  of  Pseudo  Volcanoes.  There  are  instances  of  coal  mines 
having  been  on  fire  many  years ;  some  of  the  mines  of  Belston 
in  Staffordshire  have  been  burning  for  a  long  period,  but  these 
fires  are  too  limited  in  extent  or  activity  to  bear  any  comparison 
with  volcanoes.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  beds  of  bitu- 
minous clay,  intermixed  with  pyrites,  are  not  very  imfrequent. 
There  is  a  j^seudo  volcano  of  this  kind  now  in  activity  at  Hol- 
well  Cliff,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Weymouth.  Tlie  cliff  is  compo- 
sed of  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  has  become  ignited  by  a  rill  of 
water  behind  it,  which  has  penetrated  into  the  clay.  It  con- 
stantly emits  sulphurous  vapor,  and  after  heavy  rains,  fire  is 
visible  on  the  surface.     In  the  last  century  the  cliffs  of  has  near 
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Charmouth,  took  fire  aiid  coniinued  burning  for  several  months. 
When  portions  of  the  cliffs  of  altim  shale  near  Whitby  in  York- 
shire fail  upon  the  beach,  and  become  moistened,  they  are  some- 
times spontaneously  ignited.  The  same  effect  takis  place  in  Ihe 
StoflbrdshJre  coal  mines ;  when  parts  of  the  bed  of  iuduraled 
clay  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  fall  down,  and  become  mois- 
tened, it  takes  fire  spontaneously :  and  hence  this  combustible 
clay  is  provincially  called  tow. 

All  these  instances  of  Gpontaneous  combustion  admit  of  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation.  The  clitfs  of  Charmouth  and  Whitby  are 
comjxiaed  of  lias  clay,  much  intermixed  with  bituminous  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  siilphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites:) 
such  is  also  the  com[xisition  of  the  infiammable  clay  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  coal  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  the  Kinuneridge 
clay  near  Weymouth  is  nearly  similar  in  com|K)sition  to  the  has 
clay  of  Charmouth  and  Whitby,  though  it  belongs  to  an  upper 
part  of  the  secondary  strata.  Iron  pyrites  abound  in  these  clilfa ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  property  of  this  mineral,  to  decompose 
rapidly  when  laid  in  heaps  and  moistened  with  water.  During 
this  rapid  decomposition,  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  ignite  the 
bituminous  matter  in  the  clay :  and  the  clay,  when  once  ignited, 
will  burn  for  a  long  period : — this  is  proved  in  the  pnx;ess  employ- 
ed for  making  alum  at  Whitby.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  spontaneous  combustion  might  he  imitated  artificially  by 
mixing  pyrites  and  bituminous  clay  or  shale,  and  moistening  the 
heap  with  water.  The  experiment  of  Lemery  is  well  known : 
he  mixed  twenty  five  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  with  an  equal 
weight  of  iron  filings  ;  and,  having  made,  with  water,  a  [lasle  of 
the  mixture,  lie  put  it  into  an  iran  pot  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
buried  it  a  foot  under  ground.  In  about  eight  hours  the  earth 
s  V  11  d  nd  cracked,  and  hot  sidphureons  vapors  were  exhaled  ; 
a  fl  n  s  obsen'od  to  issue  throngh  the  cracks,  and  the  ground 
ed  with  a  yellow  and  black  powder :  thus  a  subterra- 
n  f  e  vas  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of  sulphur, 
o  nd  iiter.  In  tlie  cliffs  of  Charmouth,  Whitby,  and  Wey- 
1  have  precisely  the  same  mineral  substances  combined, 

that  were  used  ui  the  experiment  of  Ijcmery. 

The  earth  itself  is  in  all  probability  the  great  laboratory  in 
which,  by  the  aid  of  subterranean  heat,  are  combined  and  pre- 
pared the  mineral  substances  that  compose  the  hard  crystalline 
crust  of  the  globe.  All  the  minerals  which  form  primary  rocks, 
occur  in  a  jjerfect  state,  in  modem  or  ancient  lava. 

The  substances  ejected  threugh  fissures  in  the  earth,  or  volca- 
noes, belong  to  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
— the  inflammable,  saline,  metallic,  and  earthy. 

The  injlarnfiuible  sulnilanccs  are  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
The  inflammable  quality  of  sulphur  prevents  its  being  found  in 
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lava  in  a  saUd  form :  it  is  evcdved  in  a  gaseous,  state  ccnnbined 
with  hydrbgen  from  volcanic  apertures.  It  is  also  sublimed  from 
fissures  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes,  and  forms  thick  incrus- 
tations on.  the  sides  of  the  craters.  Almost  all  the  sulphur  of 
commeice  in  Europe,  is  {Hrocured  from  the  craters  of  dormant  vol- 
4(Mnoe6  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Idands. 
vHien  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  volcanoes  takes  place,  whero 
there  is  access  to  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Carbon  combined  with  hydrogen,  forming  bitumen,  is  found  in 
Yvdcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  some  basudtic  or  trap  rocks.  -  The  vol- 
canic- tu&  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont,  in  France,  contains  so 
much  bitumen,  that  in  warm  days  i$  oozes  out,  and  forms  streams 
of  bitumen  resembling  pitchy  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
this  tufa  must  have  b^n  erupted  some  thousand  years.  Bitumen 
has  been  observed  oozing  out  of  the  lava  of  iEtna.  The  mojfa 
enipted  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  in  aqueous  or  muddy 
eruptions,  contains  so  much  bitumen  or  carbon,  as  to  be  inflam- 
mable. As  bitumen  exists  in  many  volcanic  rocks,  the  black 
smoke  which  issues  during  an  eruption  may  in  some  cases  pro- 
ceed from  its  combustion,  though  the  smoke  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  minute  volcanic  sand,  called  ashes.  Carbon 
also  combines  with  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  forms  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas. 

The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  volcanoes,  or  from  chasms  in 
the  earth  during  earthquakes,  is  generally  combined  with  sulphur 
or  carbon  ;  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  water, 
when  it  finds  access  to  subterranean  fire.  Whether  phosphorus 
be  a  product  of  volcanoes  is  unknown :  its  extreme  imflamma*' 
bility  prevents  it  from  being  discovered  in  a  concrete  form ;  but 
the  dense  white  clouds,  like  bales  of  cotton,  which  sometimes 
cover  Vesuvius,  resemble  the  fumes  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus.  Among  the  known  products  of  volcanoes,  only 
three  aro  combustible  at  a  moderate  temperature ; — sulphur,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  that  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  form  lavas;  exist  in  the 
center  of  the  globe  in  a  metallic  state,  and  take  firo  by  the 
access  of  water.  The  property  of  the  newly  discovered  metals 
to  inflame  instantly  on  the  access  of  water,  offers  an  easy  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  volcanic  firos,  could  we  suppose  that  sub- 
stances so  extremely  inflammable  and  oxidable,  have  remained 
for  ages  in  a  metallic  state.  This  theory  is  now  abandoned. 
Thero  may,  however,  .be  processes  going  on  in  the  vast  labora- 
tory of  the  globe,  that  separate  the  earths  from  oxygen,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  support  of  volcanic  fires,  by  which  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  establish  a  conununication  b^ 
tween  the  internal  and  external  part3  oi  our  planett 
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a  ecmpBet  snrftoe,  and  sometimes  a  glisCening  lustre,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  pearl  stone.  Its  haidness  is  variable ;'  some  of 
the  trachytes  near  Olermont  are  spongy,  and  ahnost  friable.  Tra- 
chyte melts  into  a  greyish  glass ;  it  g»:ierally  contains  imbedded 
^mtds  of  vitreous  felspar.  Acictilar  or  needle  slii^ied  crjrstals  of 
■Pmbiende,  hexagonal  crystals  of  mica,  and  grains,  of  iron  sand, 
wod  laminee  of  specular  iron  ore,  occur  in  trachyte.  Augite  is 
seldom  found  in  the  trachyte  of  Europe,  though  it  is  common  in 
the  trachytes  of  the  Andes. 

Tiachjrte  occurs  in  the  lipari  tdands  in  a  perfectly  vitreous 
slate,  foaming  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  which  is  sometimes  col- 
oiiess  and  scmietim^  black ;  the  black  variety,  however,  forms  a 
jrtnte  glass  when  melted. .  The  coloring  matter,  being  fugitive, 
is  probably  bitumen :  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  obsid^  formed 
fiotn  dark  lava  or  basalt :  the  latter  melts  into  a  black  glass. 

Pumice. — ^Pumice  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  trachyte, 
expofiled  to  an  intense  heat,  which  has  reduced  it  to  a  fibrous  mass. 
The  idand  of  Lipari  contains  a  mountain  entirely  formed  of  white 
pumice :  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  excites  the  idea,  that  it  is 
covered  with  snow  from  the  summit  to  the  foot.  Almost  all  the 
pumice  stone  employed  in  commerce  is  brought  from  this  immense 
mine.  The  mountain  is  not  one  compact  mass,  but  is  composed 
of  balls  or  globes  of  pumice  aggregated  together,  but  without  ad- 
hesion. From  hence  Spallanzani  infers,  that  the  pumice  was 
thrown  out  of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  took  a  globose 
form  in  the  air.  Some  of  these  balls  of  pumice  do  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  nut ;  others  are  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Many 
q{  these  pumices  are  so  compact,  that  no  pores  or  filaments  are 
visible  to  the  eye ;  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  they  appear  like  an 
accumulation  of  small  flakes  of  ice.  Though  apparently  com- 
pact, they  swim  on  water.  Other  pumices  coritain  pores  and 
cavities,  and  are  composed  of  sbining  white  filaments.  By  a 
long-continued  heat,  pumic&rstone  melts  into  a  vitreous  semi- 
transparent  mass,  in  which  a  number  of  small  crystals  of  white 
felspar  are  seen.  Black  or  dark-colored  pumice  is  more  uncom- 
mon. Humboldt  says,  he  has  seen  black  pumice  tii  which  augite 
and  hornblende  may  be  recognized ;  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
such  substances  owe  their  origin  to  basaltic  lavas,  which  have  as- 
sumed a  caiHllary  or  fibrous  form  by  intense  heat. 

Immense  quantities  of  pumice  are  sometimes  thrown  up  by  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen  floating  upon  the  sea  over  a 
space  of  three  hundred  miles,  at  a  great  distsmce  from  any  known 
volcano  ;*  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  submarine  volca- 
noes sometimes  break  out  at  such  vast  depths  under  the  ocean. 


*  It  is  probable  that  tbe  strata  of  Neapolitan  tufa,  which  contain  marine  shells, 
were  deposited  by  submarine  volcanoes. 
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that  none  of  their  products  reach  the  surface,  except  such  as  are 
l^hter  than  water.     . 

ObaUKany  or  yolcanic  glass,  so  nearly  resembles  lumps  of  black 
glass,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  uniH:acticed 
obaenrer.  Its  broken  surface  is  smooth,  conchoidal,  and  shining 
the  most  common  color  of  obsidian  is  a  velvet  black.  The  thlJj^^^ 
ner  pieces  axe  translucent.  It  is  harder  than  glass,  and  strikes  fire 
with  steel.  It  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  and 
in  some  basaltic  formations.  ^The  obsidian  accompanying  basalt 
contains  a  large  portion  of  augite,  and  melts  into  a  black  glass  as 
before  mentioned ;  in  other  respects,  its  mineral  characters  are  the 
aame  as  thosd  of  obsidian  from  tinachyte.  In  the  island  of  Lipari, 
the  mountain  de  la  Castagna,  according  to  Spallanzani,  is  wholly 
oomposed  of  volcanic  gla»,  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  suc- 
oesBive  currents,  like  streams  of  water,  fidling  with  a  rapid  de- 
aoent,  and  suddenly  congealed.  This  glass  is  sometimes  compact, 
and  sometimes  porous  and  spongy. 

On  the  elevated  [dain  which  surrounds  the  conical  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  there  are  masses  of  obsidian,  which  graduates  into 
pitchstone,  contairung  crystals  of  white  felspar.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  stream  of  vitreous  lava  or  obsidi- 
an, several  miles  in  length.  Col.  Imrie  describes  a  current  of  lava 
in  the  idand  of  Felicuda,  intermixed  with  obsidian,  which  had 
been  flowing  with  it,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  congealed  stream. 
<*  In  some  parts  the  obsidian  is  seen  losing  its  brilliancy,  and  pass- 
ing into  granular  lava,  which  becomes  similar  in  color,  fracture, 
and  texture,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  stream.  Where  tlie  obsidian 
appears  in  a  state  of  perfect  glass,  it  is  very  near  to  where  it  has 
been  first  ejected  from  the  side  of  the  crater,  and  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  cooling.  In  some  parts  of 
these  congealed  streams,  I  could  trace  a  transition  of  the  obsidian 
into  pumice.  In  these  places,  the  obsidian  contained  scattered  air 
globules,  which  were  almost  always  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  These  globules  gradually  augmented  in  number, 
until  the  whole  substance  became  a  light,  fragile,  and  frotliy  pum- 
ice."* Volcanic  glass  is  foimd  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of 
the  -SJolian  islands,  and  ma/ be  seen  forming  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Volcanic  Tufa, — Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  trachyte 
breaks  down,  it  forms  beds  of  conglomerate  intermixed  with  sco- 
riae and  pumice.  The  more  finely  comminuted  parts  of  trachyte, 
intermixed  with  earthy  matter,  form  beds  of  tufa.  These  beds 
of  conglomerate  and  tufa  fi-equently  environ  trachytic  mountains, 
and  hide  from  the  view  of  the  geologist  their  connection  with  the 
subjacent  rocks. 
'■    '  ■        II  — ■  ■  I 

*  Memoireof  the  Werneriaii  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  47. 
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When  trachyte  becomes  compact  and  hard,  and  acquires  a  lami- 
nar <Mr  slaty  structure,  it  passes  into  clinkstone  or  pholonite,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  metallic  sound  when  struck. 
(See  Chap.  X,  where  it  is  observed,  that  dark  lava  or  basalt  also 
vases  ijDto  clinkstone.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  light-cot- 
md  lava,  or  trachjrte,  and  the  dark-colored  lava,  or  basilt,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  or  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
cooled,  form  volcanic  glass,  clinkstone,  or  pumice ;  and  the  only 
difference  to  be  observ^  in  the  minerals  formed  from  the  trachyte 
<nr  the  basalt,  is  a  difference  of  color  in  the  minerals  themselveSi 
ot  in  the  glass  which  they  yield  when  melted.  Black  pumice 
fiom  basalt  is  however  very  rare.**  Basaltic  dykes,  and  the  over- 
lying rocks  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt,  described  in  Chapter  X, 
ought,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  classed  with  ancient  volcanic  formar 
tions,  but  their  igneous  origin  is  not  yet  universally  admitted,  and 
it  is  dedrable  to  separate  theoretical  views  from  a  description  of 
beta.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  done:  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  mode  of  rock  formations,  will  deservedly  force 
themselves  on  our  attention,  and  in  stating  them  fairly,  and  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  we  relieve  geology 
from  much  of  its  drjrness,  and  stimulate  succeeding  observers  to 
a  strict  investigation  of  nature. 

Dark-colored  recent  lava  does  not  differ  essentially  from  basalt : 
it  is  generally  more  porous.  Probably  the  compact  state  of  basalt 
was  the  result  of  refrigeration  under  pressure ;  it  may,  however, 
be  frequently  observed  in  Auvei^ne,  passing  into  the  state  of  sco- 
riaceous  lava.  Some  of  the  recent  lavas  from  Vesuvius  are  com- 
pact, and  have  a  glistening  lustre,  but  they  are  more  conmionly 
porous.  In  some  volcanic  eruptions,  lava  a^mears  to  have  acquired 
the  most  perfect  fluidity.    According  to  Professor  Bottis,  who 


*  According  to  the  microscopic  and  mechanical  analysb  of  light*eoIored  and  dark 
lavas,  by  M.  Cordier,  f  whether  compact  or  acoriaceous,)  it  appears  that  the  stony 
lavas  which  melt  into  a  white  glass,  contain  ninety  per  cent,  of  felspar.  Those 
lavas  which  melt  into  a  bottle-green  glass  or  enamel,  contain  only  from-  fifty-five 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  fblspar ;  such  are  the  creenish,  greyish,  or  dark-colored  ba- 
salt. On  a  microscopic  examination  of  dark  lava  or  bualt,  it  appears  to  consist  of 
minnte  crystalline  grains.  The  whitish  grains  belong  chiefly  to  felspar,  but  in  the 
lava  fit>m  Vesuvius,  to  leucite ;  a  small  proportion  m  these  grains  are  chrysolite. 
The  yellowish  or  greenish  grains  belong  to  augite  and  hornblende  :  those  of  aui^te 
are  rounded  and  irregular,  with  a  vitreous  fracture  and  splendent  lustre.  The  grains 
of  hornblende  are  long,  and  assume  a  prismatic  form ;  they  present  indications  of  a 
laminar  structure,  and  have  little  lustre.  The  perfectW  black  grains  are  iron  sand, 
containing  iron  combined  with  titanium  ;  the  grains  or  iron  ore  (fir  origitie,)  ma^ 
be  known  by  yielding  a  red  powder  when  pulverized.  Volcanic  glass,  volcanic 
scoris,  and  volcanic  tufii,  are  all  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as  the  most  com- 
pact lava,  and  all  the  most  homogeneous  dark  volcanic  rocks  are  composed  of  mi- 
nute microecopic  grains,  which  are  chiefly  felspar  and  augite,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  olivine  andiron  sand.  M.  Cordier  mformed  the  author,  that  the  microscopic 
examination  of  lava  was  much  fiudlitated,  by  steeptog  the  piece  to  be  exarainedfin 
dilute  muriatic  acid. 
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was  an  eye-witness  of  the  eniption  of  Vesuvius  in  1776,  the  law 
tponted  from  tliree  small  apcrliires,  precisely  like  water,  fonniog 
beautiful  fountains  of  fire,  which  described  curv'es  of  different  di- 
mensions as  they  fell.  In  the  same  year,  a  cnrrent  of  lava  from 
the  Etimmit  of  Vesuvius  flowed  with  the  velocity  of  a  mile  aod 
a  hall"  in  fouiiceu  minutes ;  it  struck  upon  the  lava  of  1771,  aud 
relKiinidcd  inlo  the  air,  congealing  in  figures  of  various  sliapps. 
The  length  of  time  which  currents  of  lava  retain  their  heat  is 
truly  rcmariiable:  the  current  which  flowed  ffom  £ina  iu  1669 
is  two  miles  iu  breadth,  liAeen  miles  in  length,  and  two  huudred 
feet  iu  depth ;  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  present  day. 
Ferrara  says,  when  this  lava  was  performed  at  Catania  in  1809, 
flames  broke  out ;  and  it  conttnned  to  smoke  at  the  surface  after 
rain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  j)rcsent  century,  or  130  rears  after 
its  eruption. 

Stones  of  enormous  size  are  frrrniontly  j)mjpct«d  from  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  wliich  they  ihmw 
out  in  the  state  of  scoriir,  sand  and  ])owder,  oi'len  exceeds  thai 
erupted  in  the  stale  of  Inva,  and  is  spread  over  distant  countries. 
Ily  the  percolation  of  water,  the  loose  materials  become  agirluti- 
natcd,  and  form  beds  of  volcanic  breccia,  and  tufa.  Sometimes 
the  lufa  is  siijficieutly  sohd  to  be  used  for  building-^one ;  the 
Roman  pepperino  is  a  volcanic  lufa.  Pozzolana  consists  of  mi- 
nute particles  of  scoriBB,  which  have  been  partially  decomposed : 
mi-vcd  with  lime,  it  ninkcs  a  water-setting  ccrmMit. 

Some  volcanic  rocks  decompose  rapidly,  and  form  productive 
soils;  others  resist  the  process  of  decomjxisition  so  eflectually, 
that,  altiT  ihn  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  present  ail  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  most  receut  lavcus. 

Age  of  Volcamc  Jtoiks. — Nothing  precise  can  be  determined 
with  resjicct  to  the  R'lativc  age  of  volcauic  rocks,  except  in  those 
districis  wlierc  they  occur  together,  one  covering  the  other. 
Ihimholdl,  who  has  artempted  to  trace  the  dirlercnt  ages  of  vol- 
canic fomiatioiis,  observes,  that  there  are  trachytes,  chnk-stones, 
and  liasalts,  of  diflorent  ages;  but  in  proiK>rtion  as  we  advance 
towards  the  more  recent  volcanic  formations,  tiiey  ajipear  isolated, 
sujieraddod,  and  strangers  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  iaviis  from  existing  volcanoes  vary  at  different  periods  of 
their  eruptions :  we  may.  therefore,  well  conceive,  that  the  vol- 
canic masses  which,  during  thousiUids  of  years,  have  Iwen  pro- 
gressively raised  to  the  surface,  under  very  different  circumsiaii- 
ccs  of  pres.surc  and  refrigeration,  should  present  strikiug  contrasts 
and  analogies  of  structure  and  composition. 
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^  ON  THE  REPOSITORIES  OF  METALLIC  ORES. 

MetiUic  Matter  di§BeiiiiiMited  throogh  Rocks. — MasMi  of  MetaUic  Ore. — Metal* 
lie  Beds. — Metallic  Veins. — ^Rake  VeiAs.— Flat  Veins.-^Accumulated  Veins.— 
CromB  Courses. — The  remarkable  Structure  of  the  Botallack  Mine  worked 
ondar  the  Sea. — On  the  fi>rmation  of  Metallic  Ores. — Remarkable  Phe- 
nomena in  Mines. — Stream  Works. — Gold  disseminatea  in  the  Sand  of  Rivevs 
in  Afri^,  and  North  and  South  America.-T-Rock8  in  which  certain  Metallic  Ore* 
ueibaDd. — Observations  on  Electro-Chemical  Experiments  th«t  appear  to  eluct* 
.  dat«  the  Formation  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Ths  rocks  and  strata,  described  in  the  pveceding  chapters,  are 
ecxnpoeed  of  earthy  minerals,  sometimes  combined  with  a  portion 
ot  metallic  matter,  which  in  such  instances  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  part  of  rocks.  The  mineral  substances  to  be  described 
in  the  present  chapter,  as  forming  beds,  or  veins,  Or  irregular 
masses,  or  grains  imbedded  in  other  rocks,  consist  of  metallic 
matter  either  pure,  or  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or 
acids. 

.  The  difierence  of  external  character  between  a  pure  metal  and 
an  earth  is  so  great,  that  we  find  some  difficulty,  at  first,  in  con- 
ceiving how  metallic  matter  can  form  beds  interstratified  with 
earthy  rocks ;  but  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry  have 
diown,  that  metallic  and  earthy  minerals  are  closely  allied. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  essentially  different  than  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished iron  and  a  piece  of  marble  or  slate ;  yet  if  iron  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  converted  into  rust,  and  in  this 
slate  is  known  as  ochre  ;  and  between  ochre  and  powdered  Stone 
there  is  little  difference  of  external  character ;  nor  would  any  one 
mmcquainted  with  chemistry  suspect  that  ochre  was  a  metallic 
mineral.  The  ochre  can,  however,  be. easily  reconverted  into 
metallic  iron :  but  to  convert  the  earths  into  a  metallic  substance 
is  a  difficult  process, — ^yet  it  has  been  effected ;  and  it  is  further 
proved,  that  both  earths  and  alkalies  are  metallic  substances  com- 
bined with  oxygen.  The  metallic  natiu^  of  the  earths  being  ascer- 
tained, we  can  no  longer  be  surprised  that  metallic  minerals  should 
be  found  intermixed  with  earthy  minerals  in  rockd.  Iron  is  found 
combined  with  earths  in  almost  all  rocks  that  are  not  white  ;  and 
to  the  presence  of  iron  they  generally  owe  their  eclat,  whether  red, 
brown,  or  black. 

The  other  metals  rarely  occur  chemically  combined  with  rocks 
or  strata,  but  are  found  either  disseminated  in  j^rains  or  irregular 
pieces,  or  forming  beds  between  earthy  strata,  or  filling  veins  that 
intersect  rocks  in  different  directions. 
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Except  gold  and  platina,  mctats  aro  rarely  found  pure,  but  are 
generally  combuied  either  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  or  acids ;  in  this 
stale  they  axe  called  ores.  When  the  nieuUa  occur  pure,  they  are 
called  nalive  metals  :  thus  we  hare  nslire  gold,  native  iron,  icv. 

Metallic  ores  and  native  metals  are  sometimes  disseminated  in 
grains  through  rocks,  and  when  they  are  alnindant,  the  whole 
mass  of  ihe  rock  is  worked  as  a  mine ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case- 
Tinstone,  or  the  oxide  of  tin,  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  grains 
in  granitic  rocks  in  Cornwall,  but  it  is  generally  iu  the  vicinity  of 
u  vein  of  tin  ore,  that  disseminated  grains  of  tinstone  are  found 
in  the  rock.  At  Weal  Duchy  mine,  near  CalUnglon,  silrer  ore  is 
obtained,  both  from  a  vein  which  intersects  the  hill,  and  Irom  tha 
rock  itself,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vein.  From  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  shown  mc  by  Ihe  [ffoprietor,  ii  appears  that  iu 
the  rock,  which  is  white  killas  (a  silvery  clay  slat€,)  the  ore  is 
difiseminated  in  various  parts,  or  is  collected  in  bunches.  The 
silver  is  found  native  iu  (Uaments,  or  in  the  state  of  vitreous 
silver  ore,  black  silver,  aud  ruby  silver.  (lold  firequeutly  occurs 
in  grains,  disseminated  through  solid  rocks,  or  iu  the  sands  of 
rivers.  ti?onsiderablc  masses  of  metallic  ore  are  sometimes  found 
in  rocks,  jiariicularly  of  iron  ore  ;  but  these  masses  are  generally 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  umucrous  veins,  or  are  parts  of  metal- 
lic beds,  that  are  greatly  cularged ; — they  will  be  described  with 
beds  and  veins. 

Metallic  Beds. — Some  metallic  ores  occur,  taking  the  form  of 
regiilnr  strata,  in  the  secondary  rocks,  or  of  beds  in  transition  and 
primary  rocks.  Ironstone  in  tliin  strata,  alternate.<;  with  coal, 
cnal-sliidi',  ajid  sandstone,  and  has  been  described  with  the  coal 
strata  in  Chap.  VIII. 

Inm  ore  often  forms  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  interposed 
between  rocks  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  slate.  Metallic  ores  in 
beds  or  strata,  may  be  regarded  as  conslituent  parts  of  the  rocks 
in  which  they  occur,  and  must  be  coiilcmjwraneons  with  thcni ; 
the  metallic  and  the  eartliy  minerals  have  been  deposited  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  probably  been  separated  by  chemical  aitinity, 
during  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sometimes,  as  before  staled, 
the  metaiiic  matter  is  intermixed  with  beds  of  slate  or  other  rocks, 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  whole  bed  is  worked  as  a  metaiUc 
ore.  When  a  bed  of  metallic  matter  swells  out  irregularly  to  a 
considerable  thickness,  it  forms  masses  of  ore,  which  in  some  in- 
stances attain  the  magnitude  of  small  mountains, — such  are  the 
mountains  of  iron  ore  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Metallic  beds 
arc,  however,  of  limited  extent ;  they  seldom  traverse  a  whole 
mountain  or  moniUain  range,  but  they  gradually  or  suddenly  be- 
come narrow,  and  lerniinate,  or,  iu  tlie  minere'  language,  tCL-dirc 
out.  There  arc  few  known  beds  of  metallic  ores  in  England  ; 
the  principal  rejiositorics  of  metallic  matter  are  in  veins.  I  have, 
however,  ascertained,  that  the  copper  mines  formerly  wionght  in 


the  transition  rocks  of  Cumberland,  were  beds  of  copper  pyrites, 
interposed  between  the  beds  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  not  intersecting  them  Uke  veins.  The  beds  of  rock 
being  highly  inclined,  the  thin  metallic  beds  between  them  have 
been  mistaken  for  veins.  I  believe  that  several  metallic  reposito- 
ries in  other  countries,  which  have  been  described  as  veins,  are 
in  reality  beds ;  the  distinction  between  beds  and  veins  not  being 
well  understood,-  they  are  both  <Med  veins  by  working-  miners. 
The  manganese  mines  at  Doddiscombe  Leigh)  in  Devonshire,  are 
irregular  beds  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  red  sandstone.  The 
inm  mine  at  Dannemora,  in  Sweden,  is-an  enormous  bed,  which 
has  swelled  out  to  the  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
of  nearly  compact  ore.  Mercury  has  been  found  disseminated  in 
beds  of  clay  and  sandstone.  Black  oxide  of  cobalt  occurs-  in  beds 
of  sandstone  at  Alderly  Edge,  in  Cheshire. 

MetaUic  Veins. — ^Perhaps  the  reader  may  obtain  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  a  metallic  vein,  by  first  imagining  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the 
earth,  a  foot  or  more  in  width,  and  extending  east  and  west  on 
the  surface,  many  hundred  yards.  Suppose  the  crack  or  fissure 
to  descend  to  an  unknown  depth,  not  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
but  sloping  a  little  to  the  north  or  souths  Now  let  us  again  sup- 
pose each  side  of  the  fissure  to  become  coated  with  mineral  mat- 
ter, of  a  different  kind  from  the  rocks  in  which  the  fissure  is  made, 
and  th^i  the  whole  fissure  to  be  filled  by  successive  layers  of  va- 
rious metallic  and  mineral  substances ;  we  .shall  thus  have  a  type 
of  a  metallic  vein.  Its  course  fix>m  east  to  west  is  celled  its  directimiy 
and  the  dip  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  descent  is  called  the  ha- 
ding  of  the  vein,  in  miners'  language.  Thus  it  is  said  to  hxule  or 
dip  to  the  south  or  north,  &c.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  direction 
of  the  vein  were  changed,  or  its  width  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  hade  or  dip  were  inc^reased  or  diminished  also,  we  should 
still  have  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a  metallic  vein  remaining. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe  existing  metallic  veins.  They 
appear  to  have  been  originally  fissures  cutting  through  different 
beds  of  rock,  that  have  been  subsequently  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  intermixed  with  other  mineral  matter,^of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  the  rock  which  is  intersected.  Metallic  veins  are, 
therefore,  considered  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found :  and  where  a  vein  cuts  through  different 
rocks,  it  is  evident  that  its  formation  must  have  been  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  rocks  which  it  intersects;  but  where  a  vein  is 
lEbund  only  in  one  bed  of  rock,  the  fissure  may  have  been  formed 
and  filled  at  the  period  when  the  rock  was  consolidated.  Metallic 
veins  are  ]Hincipally  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks  ;  they 
are  often  separated  from  the  rocks  they  intersect,  by  a  thin  wall 
or  lining  of  mineral  substances  distinct  from  the  rock,  and  some- 
times also  by  a  layer  of  clay  on  each  side  of  the  vein.  The 
same  substance  which  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  vein,  is  alsq 
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frequently  intermixed  wiiU  the  ore,  or  forms  layers  altemaiiiig 
with  it ;  this  is  cctlled  the  matrix,  gaiigiie,  or  veinstone.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  ore  and  the  veinstone  had  been  formed  over  each 
other,  on  the  sides  of  the  veiii,  at  diflerent  times,  till  they  met  aiid 
filled  up  the  fissure. 

Sometimes  the  ore  extends  in  a  compact  mass  from  one  side  of 
the  vein  to  the  olhcr ;  but  not  unfrequently  there  are  hollow  spaces 
in  veins,  called  druses,  which  are  lined  with  crystals  ;  in  these 
cavities,  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  crystalline  forms  are  ob- 
tained. Metallic  veins  often  divide  and  unite  again,  and  some- 
times they  separate  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  called 
strings.  A  general  idea  of  the  different  modes  in  which  metallic 
veins  intersect  rocks,  and  are  sometimes  intersected  by  each  other, 
is  represented  va  the  annexed  cut. 


A,  A,  represents  amclnllic  Trinnhlcli  m 
■gsin  lower  rinwn,  nnd  nmHar  lo  lerinmato  in  a.  number  of  I 
poor  lo  lie  profilohly  worked.  In  some  oases  Ihcse  bmnchca 
of  the  largG  vein. 

C,  ia  a  vein  descending  in  a  dilTLTent  direction.  In  this  v 
in  tnrae  parts  conlrnct  lo  a  narrow  siring,  onf"  "n"-~— '^  — 
width  ;  aueb  eonlrnclions  snd  eipnosions  arc 
D,  D,  Ihe  Toin  C,  is  rut  llirougb  and  diaplaced 
lion  takps  plarr,  it  is  evident,  ns  hmb  first  obs'' 
CornvbUnsh.  ilial  iho  vein  C,  wlii'.-li  ie  eul  til 
A,  which  inters.iclB  it.  In  plale  7,  fifi.  4,  a  e 
three  parts  by  the  larger  veins  a  nn<l  b. 


-eci  by  Mr.  Prie. 
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To  what  &pth  metallic  yeins  descend,  is  not  known ;  nor  is 
it  ascertained,  whether  they  generally  grow  wider  or  narrower  in 
their  descent  The  opinions  of  miners  on  tUs  snbject  are  so  var 
rioos,  that  it  may  fairly  be  infeired,  that  yeins  differ,  in  this  re- 
spect, indifferent  situations.  No  instances,  I  believe,  have  oc- 
dmed,  of  a  rein  being  absolutely  worked  out  in  depth,  though 
it  often  grows  too^  poor  to  repay  the  labor  of  working  deeper : 
more  frequently,  the  further  descent  of  the  miner  is  stopped  by 
die  difScidty  or  expense  of  removing  the  water.  Yeins  are  sel- 
dom rich  in  ore  near  the  surfisu^e,  but  increase  in  richness  as  they 
d^Kend,  and  at  greater  depths  become  poorer  again.  When 
Pryoe  wrote  the  '*  mineralogy  of  Cornwall^"  it  was  believed  that 
fhe  richest  state  of  amine  fer copper  in  that  county,  was  from 
eighty  to  one  l^undred  yards  deep;  and  for  tin,  from  f<nty  to  one 
himdfed  and  twenty  3rard8.  This  account  by  no  means  agrees 
with  die  present  state  of  the  Comidi  mines.  Goj^r  and  tin  are 
pixxnired  in  ccmsiderable  quantities  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  six  yards  in  the  Dolcoath  mine.  The  Eetcm  copper 
mine,  in  Staffordshire,  is  now  worked  at  the  depdi  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  two  yards :  it  is  the  deepest  mine  in  England. 
The  deepest  nunc  that  has  been  worited  in  Europe,  or  in  any 
pert  of  the  world,  is  one  at  Truttenberg,  in  Bohemia,  which  is 
one  thousand  yards  below  the  sur&ce. 

Metallic  veins  frequently  contain  different  ores  at  various 
depths.  Iron  ore,  copper  ore,  cobalt  ore,  and  silver  ore,  succeed 
each  other  in  some  of  the  mines  in  Saxony. 

In  France,  there  are  mines  which  contain  copper  ore  in  the 
lowest  port,  silver  ore  above,  and  over  that,  iron  ore. 

In  Cornwall,  blende,  a  sulphuret  of  zinc,  frequently  abounds 
in  the  upper  part  of  veins,  diat  become  rich  in  copper  as  they 
descend  ;  the  blende  rarely  continuing  to  any  considerable  depth. 
In  the  same  district,  tin  is  also  commonly  found  at  a  small  depth, 
in  veins  which  afterwards  prove  rich  in  copper.  "  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  quoted,  a^  the  two  deep  extensive  cop- 
per mines,  called  Huel  Unity  and  Cook's  Kitchen,  both  of  which 
were  worked  for  tin  at  first.  In  both,  the  tin  was  soon  extracted ; 
but  it  should  be  noted,  as  an  uncommon  circumstance,  that  in  the 
latter  mine,  after  working  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms,  first  through  tin,  and  afterwards  through  copper,  tin  was 
found  again,  and  has  continued  down  to  its  present  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  fathoms  from  the  surface.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  added,  that  some  portion  of  tin  was  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  vein,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  prevailed  more 
or  less  from  the  surface  to  the  pi^esent  workings."* 

The  thickness  of  veins,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ore  they  contain,  vary  in^  every  mine.     Some  veins  are  only  a 

*  Transactioni  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  II. 
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few  inches  wide ;  others  are  several  feet,  and  sometimes  several 
yaids,  in  width.  Yeins  are  often  narrow  in  one  part,  and  swell 
out  in  another.  The  vein  at  the  Dolcoath  mine  in  Cornwall,  var 
ties  from  two  or  three  feet  to  forty  feet ;  and  in  some  places  it 
contracts  to  little  more  than  six  inches.  The  veinstone  is  quartz, 
in  which  are  imbedded  masses,  called  bunches  of  copper  pyritesi 
consisting  of  copper  combined  with  sul{Aur  and  iron. 

Beside  perpendicular  veins,  sometimes  called  rake  veins,  there 
aie  other  mineral  repositories,  called  flat  veins,  or  flat  works,  and 
pipe  veins.  In  some  instances,  a  rake  vein  declines  from  its  reg- 
idar  inclination,  and  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  rock 
nmning  between  them  for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  then  re- 
iumes  its  former  inclination.  In  other  instances,  the  cavities 
between  beds  or  strata  are  filled  with  metalUc  ores,  Ijring  be- 
tween an  ui^r  and  lower  stratum,  like  a  seam  of  coal,  and  are 
subject  to  similar  dislocations :  but  these  are  not  regular  strata ; 
they  may  frequently  be  traced  to  e  perpendicular  or  rake  vein, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  lateral  expansions ;  see  Plate  YH, 
fig.  2,  in  which  the  regular  vein  is  seen  descending,  and  the  flat 
vein  branching  off  on  each  side  near  the  bottom. 

There  is  generally  what  is  called  a  rider,  or  mass  of  mineral 
matter,  between  the  ore  of  very  strong  rake  veins,  and  that  in 
the  flat  veins,  at  the  {^e  of  junction.  The  flat  veins  that  run 
parallel  between  the  strata,  frequently  open  into  large  cavities 
filled  with  ore  and  veinstone ;  these  cavities  close  again  by  the 
contracting,  or  what  the  miners  call  twitching  of  the  sides,  by 
which  the  ore  is  nearly  or  totally  excluded. 

The  blue  John,  or  fluor  spar  mine,  near  Castleton,  is  of  this 
kind.  The  vein  which  contains  this  spar,  is  separated  from  the 
limestone  rock  by  a  lining  of  cawk  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
by  a  thin  layer  of  unctuous  clay ;  it  swells  out  into  large  cavi'- 
ties,  which  contract  again,  and  entirely  exclude  the  ore,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  conduct  the  miner  to  an- 
other repository  of  the  spar.  The  crystallizations  and  mineral 
incrustations  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  natural  caverns,  which 
arc  passed  through  in  this  niine^  far  exceed  in  beauty  those  of 
any  other  cavern  in  England ;  and  were  the  descriptions  of  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos  translated  into  the  simple  language  of  tnith, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  found  inferior  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  splendor  of  mineral  decoration,  to  the  natural  caverns 
in  the  fluor  mine.  This  mine  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers  :  the 
descent  is  safe,  but,  the  roof  being  low  in  some  parts,  it  is  rather 
difficult  of  access. 

The  pipe  vein  may  be  described  as  a  tubular  mass  of  ore  and 
veinstone,  generally  descending  in  the  direction  of  the  beds,  and 
widening  and  contracting  in  its  comse.  In  reality,  the  pipe  vein 
is  a  variety  of  the  fiat  vein,  having  the  sides  closed  or  twitched 
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in,  so  as  to  fonn  a  tub6  4>r  cavity  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  very 
limited  extent  along  the  line  of  bearing,  but  descending  to  a  great 
depth. 

Sometimes  one  vein  crosses  another  withoilt  changing  the  di« 
rection ;  and  if  they  both  have  nearly  the  same  inclination,  or 
(fip  nearly  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  they  are  generally 
richer  near  their  junction,  as  at  6,  Plate  YII,  fig.  4  When  a 
nnmber  of  veins  cross  each  other  at  one  jdac^,  they  sometimes 
fofoa  a  cone  or  mass  of  ore,  of  vast  size,  widening  as  it  descends. 
Such  are  called  accumulated  veins.  They  occur  in  the  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Durham  an4  Northumberland.  When  one 
vein  crosses  another  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  oftetiare  found 
poorer  in  ore  near  the  junction.  Fig.  3  shows  a  ground  plan,  of 
the  vein  b  6,  cut  through  nearly  at  right  angles  by  another  vein 
or  "Cross  course  :  in  such  instances,  the  v^in  b  b  becomes  poorer ; 
bat  this  is  not  imiversally  the  case.  In  the  same  figure,  the 
veins  c  c  are  cut  through  obliquely/ 

The  direction  of  rake  veins  is  not  very  regular.  In  England, 
the  principal  veins  generally  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  north- 
east and  southwest ;  but  have  frequently  undulations  and  devia- 
ticms  firom  a  straight  line:  the  most  powerful  veins  are  more 
regular  in  their  course  than  smaller  ones.  Where  two  veins  in 
the  same  district  have  the  same  direction,  or  run  parallel,  it  is 
observed  that  their  contents  are  similar ;  but  where  they  run  in 
diflferent  directions,  the  contents  vary.  Molina,  in  his  interesting 
History  of  Chili,  mentions  a  vein  of  silver  at  Uspalata,  in  the 
Andes,  which  is  nine  feet  in  thickness  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  has  been  traced  ninety  miles.  Smaller  veins  branch  off 
from  each  side  of  it,  and  penetrate  the  neighboring  mountains  to 
the-distance  of  thirty  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  vein  stretches 
to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  milesr  A  vein,  called  the  Tids- 
well  Rake,  in  Derbyshire,  extends  some  miles  east  and  west ;  it 
is  worked  from  the  surface,  and  may  be  seen  near  the  roadside, 
between  Great  Hucklow  and  Tidswell.  I  was  informed  inCom- 
waU,  that  no  vein  in  that  county  had  been  traced  in  length  more 
than  two  miles ;  nor  had  any  vein  been  worked  out  in  depth. 
The  common  width  of  the  veins  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  but 
sometimes  the  width  exceeds  thirty  feet. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  the  urines  of  Northmn- 
berland  and  Durham,  the  principal  metallic  veins  range  nearly 
east  and  west.  In  the  former  counties  they  are  called  lodeSj  in 
the  latter,  right-running  t>€ins.  The  north  and  south  veins 
which  intersect  them  are  called  cross  courses :  these  are  seldom 
productive  of  ore.  Plate  VII,  fig.  3,  the  veins  b  becsre  repre- 
sented as  cut  through  by  a  cross  course.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  ground  plan.  The  thin  cross  courses  filled 
with  clay  are  called  Jhian.    1  was  inforaoted  by  an  intelligent 
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proiwicior  of  mines  in  Cornwall,  that  these  thin  cross  courses 
invariably  displace  the  veins,  and  hold  up  the  water  on  one  side 
of  the  vein ;  but  it  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  vein  which  ia 
nch  in  ore  on  one  side  of  the  Ihian,  will  be  poor  on  the  other, 
ftiiery,  Is  this  connecletl  with  l/te  Jinan  holding  up  the  water  f 
In  Cornwall  dis(ilacement  by  cross  courses  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  some  veins,  in  others  it  is  several  fathoms.  On  AUston  Moor, 
in  Cumberland,  a  large  cross  course,  called  (.Hd  Carr's  Cross  Vein, 
cuts  through  two  veins  called  Goodliam  Cill  Vein,  and  Grass 
Field  Hill  Vein,  and  has  thrown  tiiera  aside  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms.  When  the  cross  course  intersects  the  east  and 
west  veins  at  right  angles,  the  disi^laccment  is  generall  y  less,  than 
when  it  strikes  it  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  effect  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  Vli,  fig.  3. 

in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  cross  courses  contain  ore,  near 
their  junction  with  powerful  veins.  In  Cornwall,  ores  of  silver 
and  cobnlt  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  cross  courses:  and 
at  the  Botalhick  mine,  north  of  the  Land's  End,  a  powerful  cross 
course,  running  north  and  south,  is  made  rich  by  the  jnuction  of 
east  veins,  which  resemble  small  rividets,  opening  into  a  river. 
Their  position  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Plate  VII, 
fig.  6.  The  direction  of  the  cross  course  or  great  vein,  runuing 
north  and  south,  is  re]«escnted  by  the  letters  n,  s,  the  direction 
of  the  small  veins,  rich  in  ore,  which  open  into  it,  are  represented 
by  e  c  e.  The  cross  course  is  rich  in  ore  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  fathoms,  on  each  side  of  its  junction  with  a  vein  j  but  no 
veins  are  found  bmnching  irom  the  west  side  of  the  cross  course. 
The  cross  course  is  worked  in  those  parts,  where  it  is  rendered 
rich  by  the  junction  with  veins ;  the  small  veins  are  also  worked 
for  ore  and  are  very  productive.  The  rock  is  what  is  called  b 
free  or  soft  killaa,  near  the  great  cross  course  or  vein ;  but  fur- 
ther from  it,  it  becomes  a  hard  blue  elvan  (Jlinty  slate.)  The 
width  of  the  vein  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  It  contains 
grey  copper  ore  of  a  rich  quality.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the 
vein  are  copper  ore,  and  the  middle  is  tin  ore,  as  represented 
Hate  VII,  fig,  7,  c  c,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  part  of  the 
vein ;  fig.  6,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  cross  course  and  veins. 
The  master  of  the  mine  furnished  me  with  the  above  particulars ; 
and  imder  his  direction,  I  made,  on  the  spot,  the  two  rough  sec- 
tions, which  will  serve  to  convey  a  better  notion  of  this  singular 
metallic  repository,  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  verbal  description. 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  entrance  of  this  mine  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice  more  than  200  feet  in  height,  on  the  border 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  workings  of  the  mine,  extend  two 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  under  the  sea  From  this  submarine 
recess,  I  saw  rise  up  one  of  the  best  formed  and  noblest  looking 
men  I  ever  beheld, — a  perfect  model  for  the  Apollo  of  a  sculptor. 
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Pteliciilar  mettliiq  orte  are  peculiar  to  certain  rocks.  Thus, 
tin  <Me  oceuis  ia  gpraoite,  and  eome^  kinds  of  slate,  but  has  never 
been  found  in  limestone.  Certain  ores  are  not  nnfrequeptly  asso- 
ciated together :  thus,  iea(}  and  zinc  often  occur  in  the  saAie  vein^ 
but  in  different  poportioils.  The-^same  metal  in  Various  com- 
biiuctions is. often  fouiid  in  one  vein ithtts,  native  copper,  sul- 
phoKBt  of  copper,  carbonate,  of  copper  6r  ntalachite,  sulphate  of 
copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and  copper  combined  with  lead  and  iron, 
frequently  occur  together  in  the  same. mine. 

Galena^  ar  sulphuret  of  lead,  is  often  associated  with  white  lead 
oie,  or  carbonate  of  lead.  The  latter  though  a  rich  ore,  contain- 
ing iseventy  per  cent,  of  lead  has  no  metallic  appearance,  and  was 
mistak^ii  for  cawk^  and.thrown  away,  by  the  miners  in  Derby- 
shire, until  the  year  1803  or  1^4.  The  mines  of  that  county 
have  been  worked  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  th^  quantity  ofore  which  has  been  wasted  during  that  period^ 
must  have  been  immense.*-^ 

In  what  manner  metallic  veins  were  filled  with  ore  has  greatly 
divided  the  pinions  of  geologists.  Dt,  Button  supposes  ^at 
both  dykes  and  vdns  were  fill^^  with  their  contents  in  a  state  of 
finrion,  by  injection  from  below,'  rtie  expansive  force  of  the  melted 
matter  having  cracked  the  surface,  and  open^  a  passage  for  its 
lecteptionw  (See  Chap.  X.)  That  many  dykes  were  so  formed 
I  think  int)bable,  from'  cij!cumstances  previously  stated.  Other 
dykes  a|:^)ear  to  have  been  open  fissures,  filled  by  materials 
washed  fromthe' surface,  and  contain  rounded  stones,  and  some- 
times undecayed  vegetable  matter.  ^  Prom  a  dyke  of  clay  in  a  coal 
mine  in  Yorkshire,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  I  have  drawn 
outlong  vegetable  fibers,  apparently  roots,  the  woody  part  of  which 
was  unchanged,  and  burned  like  the  roots  of  common  weeds. 

Werner  supposes,  all  veins  and  dykes  were  first  produced  by 
the  isbrinking  of  the  materials,  of  which  mountains  are  composed; 
and  that  metallic  veins  have  been  filled  from  above,  by  the  ores 
in  a  state  of  solution.!  This  theory  has  been  advanced  with 
much  confidence,  and  warmly  supported  by  many  geologists: 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  it  is  demonstratively 
repugnant  to  facte:  indeed,  the  implicit  credit  whidi  has  been 
given  to  Warner's  dogmas  on  this  subject,  is  one^  among  nuider- 
'    fc  ■  •    ■    •     ■  ■ . .  I  ■  1      ■...,■■.  I  I ..    % 

*  In  1810  ft  w  of  the  working  miiiere  tfould  dietingpish  compact  white  lead  ore, 
from'  cawk  or  sulphate  of  barytes ;  ibeir  specific  grarity  and-  appearance  are  not  very 
different.  The  following  test  is  of  c^sy  applUatioo,  and  will  serve  to  discover  the 
presence  of  lead  : — If  a  sn^all  onantiry  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little 
potash  or  soda,  be  melted  on  tne  point  of  a  knife,  in  a  candle,  and  applied  to  the 
moistened  surface  of  the  stone,  iv  will  make  a  bliusk  spot,  if  the'mincnl  contains 
white  lead  ore. 

• 

t  The  round  pebbles  which  are  sometimes  fotmd  in  veins,  have  been  cited  to 
prove  {hat  veins  were  filled  from  i^ve:  they  were  probably  introduced  by  sub- 
terranean currents. 
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OHs  inslfvncoa,  of  men  of  distinguished  talents  resigning  tlieif 
jndgmoni  to  anthoriry,  and  stipporttng  the  most  abeiird  propoa- 
lions,  when  conformable  to  their  favorit*!  hypothesis.  If  veins 
were  filled  by  mcUillic  sohitious  from  above,  these  sohitions  must 
have  covered  (he  highest  mountmns  over  the  whole  earth ;  and, 
instead  of  finding  mctnllic  or<?s  in  the  present  confined  reposilo- 
ms,  they  would  fill  all  tlie  cavities  and  val!«ys  in  evpry  part  of 
the  world.  As  this  theory  atipposes  likewise,  that  veins  were 
fonnet)  at  diflerent  limes,  n  iiiunbor  of  these  metallic  solutions 
would  siicreed  each  other:  we  should  find  r^nlar  strata  of  ore  In 
all  primary  and  iransilion  rocks,  and  the  quantity  formed  hy  these 
deep  si-as  of  metallic  mailer,  wonld  be  inconceivably  great. 

This  theory  is  decidedly  iiivididated  by  the  tbHowiiig  fects. 
Wheu  a  metallic  vein  passes  through  different  kinds  of  rock,  it  is 
generally  observed  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  varies  with  tliat  of 
the  rock  through  which  it  |<asses:  even  some  beds  of  the  same 
rock  are  more  jiroductive  than  others,  and  are  ciilled  by  miners 
hfxa-itiff  mt^mtres.  This  is  the  case  in  Durham,  Derbysliire, 
Cornwall,  and  probably  in  every  mining  district,  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Not  only  does  the  varinlion  in  the  nature  of  tfie  rock  occasion  a 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ore,  but  the  mineral  sub- 
stance or  matrix  which  accompanies  ores,  generally  varies  rn  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock.  Quartz  and  barytcs  are  more  fi-^iienlly  the 
mnlrix  in  sraiiite  and  slate  rocks,  than  calrareous  spar;  in  calca- 
reous moiuitains,  quartz  is  rarely  the  prevailing  matrix.  In  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  veins  pass  through 
siliceous  sandstone,  argillaceous  shale  and  limestone.  (See  Plate 
Vll,  fill.  'Z.)  The  oru  is  more  abundant  in  the  limestone  ihan  in 
the  sandstone,  and  in  the  shale,  provincially  called  plate,  ore  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  In  one  mine  at  Welhope  tlie  matri.K  of  the 
vein,  as  it  jmsses  through  the  sandstone,  is  cawk  or  the  sulphate 
of  barytes :  but  when  it  enters  the  limestone,  it  changes  to  carbon- 
ate of  barytcs  in  balls,  having  a  radiated  diverging  structure. 
What  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice,  when  the  rock  on  one  side 
of  a  vein  is  thrown  np  or  down  considerably,  so  as  to  bring  a 
stratum  of  limestone  opposite  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  or  when 
what  are  called  the  walls  or  cheeks  of  the  vein  are  of  two  different 
kinds  of  stone  (see  plate  Vil,  fig.  5,)  the  vein  is  never  so  produc- 
tive in  ore,  as  when  both  sides  of  the  vein  are  of  the  same  kuid, 
lu  the  above  figure,  different  strata  are  opposite  to  each  other, 
e-tcept  where  the  strata  are  of  great  thickness  :  thus,  parts  of  the 
lower  bcdof  limestone,  a  a,  form  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the 
vein,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  rich  in  ore  ;  but  the  upper  part 
of  the  bed,  «,  is  brought  opposite  to  a  bed  of  sandstone,  b,  on  the 
left ;  and  in  this  ]inri  of  the  vein  it  will  become  poorer,  and  the 
same  will  be  ihe  case  when  the  vein  passes  through  the  upper 
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strata  J  iD-flOin^'^it  iviil  contaip  i^  -inetaUic.  ore%  This  fSici  alone 
fliMni^  sufficient  td  invalidate  the-  theory  of  Werner,  that  veins 
were  ifilled  with  metaHic  sohitiona,  poured  in  fiom  ths  upper  pert 
Hadthis.beeii  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  rock  eould  have  made- 
no  diflbieilce  ia.  the  tpiaUty  oar  quantity  of  the  pre.     . 

Wenier;  i&his  -^'  Tr^ise  of  Yeins^'V  states  one  instance,  as  if 
it^  weie.exttaordinaryy  or  the.oce  changing  Its  quality,  es  the  vein 
passed'  through  different  locks ;  and  is  inclined  to  adiaiit^  th^t  elec^ 
lm  affijoity  for  the  rdck  may  have  <^ntributed  to  the  eiffect.  -  The 
dieomslance,  so  fat  &om  bein^  extraordinaiy,  is  of  common  ocr 
ewDenoe,  and  known  to  aU  working  minera  The  entire  cessa;^ 
tiQii  of  the  oipe  in  one  part  of  a  rock,  and  its.re-cjppearance  below, 
aae  itffi  more  striking/ 

.  in  Derbyshire,  the  beds  of  nietaniferous  limestone  sure  separated 
ky^beds  of  basaltic  rock,  called  toadstona  When  a  vein  of  lead 
iSi  worked  through  the  first  limestone' dovm  to  the  toadstone,  it 
ceasea  to  contain  any  ore,  and^often  entirely  di3appears  i..  pn  sink- 
ing through  the  toad^ne  to  the  second  limestone,  the  ore  is  found 
again,  but  i^  cut  off  by  a  lower  bed  of  toadstone,  under  which  it 
appeavs  again  in  Hie  tluid.  limestone^  In  strong  veins,  particles  of 
lead  occur  in  the  tdidslone,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

If  mineral  veins  were  filled  from  ahdve  by  metallie  solutions,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  ftiat  the  nature  of  the  lock  diould  change 
the  quality  of-flie-nie  ^  much-less  could  the  oie^Hsappew.in  one 
stratum,  and  ^ppeax  again  in  a  stratum,  below  it  Nor  could  the 
▼ein.  be  filled  by  matter  ejected  or  sublimed  from  below  ;  for  in 
eitlier  case  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  explain  why  the.  ore 
disappears  in  the  toadstone,  though  the  vein  is  continued  through 
it  See  Plate  IV,^  fig.  5,  where  bb  b^  are  three  beds  of  limestone 
divided  by  beds  of  toadstone,  e  e,  aj^d  coyered  by  sandstone. 
Wheji  the  vein  descends  to  the  first  bed  of  toadstone,  e,  the  ore 
disappears ;  but  on  sinking  through  to  the  second:^  bed  of  lime* 
stone,  it  is  found  again ;  it  disappears  a  second  time  at  the  next 
bed  of  toadstone,  and  reappears  in  the  lower  limestone,  3.  An- 
other vein,  a  a,  is  supposed  to-penetrate,  the  beds  of  toadstone,  ^  e, 
but  contains  little  ore  where  it  passes  through  tl^enu-  The  upper 
part  of  the  vein,  a,  is  represented  as  penetrating  the  supenncum- 
bent  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  th^  case :  in  this  upper  part 
of  the  vein,  the  most  curious  productions  of  the  Qdin  mine,  near 

Castleton,  are  discovered.*-   Such  facts^  prove  that  these  veins 

,  -  -  ■  -  .      .^   ■  ■  ■     - .. 

*  The  &ct  of  metallic  rt'if^B  being  enlireW  cut  off  by  tbe  beds  of  toadetone,  hat 
recently  been  doubted ;  it  is  supposed  that  tne  Teio  is  continued  through  the  toad- 
stone, though  h  contains  no  ore  :  but-the  fact  of  Tieins  being  cutoff  by  the  seams  of 
day,  (called  way  boards,)  if  it  eould  be  establisjied,  would  lead  \p  the  same  con* 
elusion  as  the  separation  of  tbe  vein,  by  toadstone;  M  v  late  visits  to  ^Decbysbire 
have  convinced  roe  more  ftilly  that  Mr.  f  arey  was  too  nasty  in  forming  his  opin« 
ions,  and  that  he  did  not  always  select  bu  information  Blom  the  best  sourdea. 
Neither  the  beds  of  clay  nor  toadstone  may  contain  ore,  and  yet  the  vein  may  pasi 
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v^oMflkd  ban  above,  rinfc—t  Jameaon  tun  conjectorej, 
A«*Bta^«f  HadMnH  and  Imestooe  in  Itefbyiihire,  vith  the 
w^rfie  *>■■» .  **n  all  ootemponneaaa,  «ad  ihat  the  toadstoae 
OM^  *M«|fc  d»  Min  at  dM  tiaw  of  tbeir  focmalian ;  bm  ihe 
AAnat  «^MC  RBMoa  in  the  tl{i|«T  «id  lowu  b«ls  ot~  time- 
^■B.  fadade  ibe  fnMhiliiy  af  their  barhte  bc«n  funned  at  th« 
asBI^K.  TW aaapfafMciBihe lower  bed  of  rock  cotdd  DC* 
i*  iivv  aad  a  imim  with  Aom  m  tbe  upper,  nor  vith  dK 
■Ik  MiHMaeeaMBrilr  baoA  in  tbe  saadstmie  which  Ire* 
I  ndo  vhtcb  tbe  reins  somecimes 
,  tlial  tbe  existence  of  different 
:  pn)o6,  llial  tbe  upper  and 
>  «tek  Avf  wtn  Jeund,  wen  faaned  in  sooces- 
■*■  laaaf  of  ibe  trfnenff  whkfa  tbe  podlion  of 
■^Asa^vliekiMasectsivtbeBunenboth  in 
,  ihH  wbererer  tbefc  isadefvee- 
kandAaf^fln  betb  sides  towards  the  vein, 
^mm  n»  Wr  %-  1(i  IB  Oik  mm^imt  the  richest  Tcius  oo- 

If  hmiAk  aaov  ««>w  aM  fmmed  in  fim  above,  nor  ejecied 
fc^  befaw.  ia  «tM  mmagr  Ad  it  ceoie  mio  the  tpId  ?  The 
MH  ^^^tmAwamtm.  ^idlha£KSBai  pveeem  known,  are  loo 
^BMi  wivaHhaaiteiM  to  An  intanatiDs  question.     Tbien 

^   •    - -^^  eaOB  wbtaliawwkiehnaysefTeasacltiBloAt* 
sm  nacv^arr. 

T^  iM'MtfMM  W'  A(  MiwaW  pndmds  ta  rmis,  a»  M«y  jura 
;t-..i^--i  .~f,r-m£  if  i^  jft'tf  to  pf*n.  lAat  the  strata  were  e£i- 
»f%r  -t  r?^  ts  frwsnar  fa>f  earMiMMi. 

rif  •iK:'-/'.--rTi  */ :«*  ■fc'toflif  matwrt  of  the  rery  earths  of  tchirh 
"^-•iv  «-•  ■~j>Kj>:o^  oe  ^  prtiiabiiiiif  thai  the  tnttals  themselves 
cr~r  >/7i  :iM4M  mectffJb-M  *r'  irA*ak  ktfdro^en  forms  a  part,  open 
T^-jr  r-,^-f  "va-flta^  d^ /■•  iiiihiH  if  metaUic  matter  by  natural 
Tr—--i;f^-t.    i-*»-Jk  Mktv  he  widuM  Uu  reach  of  hiiman  poirer  to  de- 

r  -rtm^  wi-:;-^'  wtmittr  war  Jiftis^  through  different  roeks 
f—3f^:-r.}  :j  :.»F-3- -  >--ftrf  oAin^,  ai*d  irparalcd  from  them  by 
rv.:  :>-  r^TT-inr  iii  oiftTnt  tiies  of  the  rein  possessing  differ- 
f*.,-  *  '.:-s  y  ',  ■Tri.i^y  :  •r  lAe  strata  may  act  liA-e  a  series  of 
;»-_•-*;.<  :ir  v.-:'-,:- tti,-.  sefioratims  and  sfcretinif  metallic  matter 
rr-m  iLf  di-'nra:  '-witifi ^mtMas,  Some  of  the  metals  and  other 
.*»is;;;~.>,*  '.ifi-i  I'l  rrins.  are  eapable  of  solution  in  hydrogen 
ja*.  e.td  frrii  7fs  ■:.,  ■}/  them  mtof  be  so  by  ttatural  processes  ;  in 
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tki$  siaip  May  may  Adibe  penetrated  the  mi>,  and  deposited  their 
eenietUeJ^  "■    • 

If  metallic  matter  b^  now  fonfiibg  in  mines,  the  prdce^.of  its 
foimalion  is jextiemely  slow;  but  there  are  drcmnstances  which 
appear  to  piove,  that  it  may  in  some  instances  be  perceived/  M. 
Trebra,  dueotor  of  the  mines  in  Hanover,  informed  a  gentlenian 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  be  had  seen  a  leather  thong  suspended 
£nom  the  roof  of  a  mine  coated  with  silver  ore :  he  had  -also  ob- 
served native  silver,  and  vitreous  silver  ore,  coating,  the  wooden 
supports  left  in  a  mine  called  Dreyweibet,  in  the  district  of  Ma- 
neu^migh,  which  had  been  under  water  two  hundred  years,  and 
was  opened  in  1777.  ,       \ 

ilff.  Trebra  was  1^  to  infer  Inxn-  his  own  observations  on  iniiDes, 
that  metallic  ores  arefprmed  by  mineral  exhalations,  or  were  once 
in  a  gaseous  state.  Mr.  Westgarth  Porster,  a  practical  miner  in 
Northumberland,  states,  that  at  Wolfclgugh  mine,  in  the  couiUy 
ct  Durham,  which  was  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
opened  again,  needles  of  white  lead  ore  were  observed  projecting 
from  the  walls,  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  '^ 

'  These  and  other  phenomena  observable  in  .mines,  may  conr 
▼inee  us  that  there  are  processes  going  on  at  present  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  earth,  and  perh^  there  are  analogous  processes 
taking  |dace  in  the  atmoa^ere,  which  may  throw  some-  light  on 
these  hidden  operations  of  nature.  The  formation  of  saline  mat- 
ter on  the  surface  of  walls,  is  a  fact  which  iherits  more,  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  receiveid.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Oxford,  has  published 
some  very  ingenious  observations  and.experim^nts,  on  the  sponta- 
neous pEodnction  of  nitre  oh  limestone,  which  may  lead  to  more 
important  results,  than  the  learned  Ptofessor  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated. These  experiments  show,  that  neither  the  alkali,  nor 
the  acid  exists  previously  in  the  stone ;  nor  do  they  exist  ready 
fisnned  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dry  frosty  weather 
being  particularly  favorable  to  the  rapid  production  of  nitre,  and 
moist  weather  the  contrary. 

When  a  portion  of  the  wall  was  protected  from  access  to  the 
atmosphere  by  glass,  which  projected  a  little  distance  from  the 
surface,  the  formation  of  nitre  went  on  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  ceased.  The  saline  crystals  were  better  defined,  and  longer 
than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  wall.  When  the  wall  was  coated 
with  paint,  cr3rstals  of  nitre  were  even  formed  on  the  paint.  The 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lead  on  the  walls  of  the  mine  at  Wolf- 
clough,  may  be  analogous  to  the  formation  of  nitre^  and,  in  hofh 

*  The  part  printed  in  italics  appeared  in  the  firgf  edition  of  this  work,  18131,  p. 
2S7.  I  scarcely  ex|>ected  that  the  opinions  tl\en  advancedy  would  in  little  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  bo  strongly  confirmed  by  direct  experiments,  as 
they  have  been  by  those  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Crosse.— See  Ubaervations  at  the  end 
of  the  present  chapter. 
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inrtances,  the  sur&ce  of  the  Wall,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
pdihaps  be  considered  as  two  ffalvanic  plates  in  Actioil,  decompo- 
ong  luid  recompouiiding  the  dements  of  metalUc  or  serine  matter 
fiom  the,  atmosphere/  oY  the  gaseons  fluids  with  whieh  it  is  inter- 
nuzed.  The  base  dT  nitre  (potassium^  is  known  to  be  a  metal ; 
flittd  coiuld  we  seize  nature  in  the  act  or  producing  a  fixed  alkali 
ttgta  moiB  simjple  elements,  we  might  compel  her  to  reveal  the 
piiocess,  hv  which  she  prepares  her  metallic  treasures  in  the  deep 
recestes  or  the  earth.  Nor  deui  the  discovery  be  very  remote ;  for 
we  aie  already  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  volatile 
alkali)  end  are  ^reby  enabled  successfully  to  imitate  nature  in 
its  formation; 

.  When  the  toatiix,  at  the  substance  which,  principally  fills  veins, 
isa  soft  unctuotis  clay,  masses  and  particles  orore  are  often  dissem- 
ioatad  through  it,  varying  in  stxe  fiom  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large 
gourd,  and  are  sometimes  even,  of  many  tons'  weight.  Uasses  c^ 
veinstone  are  also  imbedded  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is  obser- 
ved that  the  masses  both  of  ore  and  veinstone  are  of  no  determi- 
nate i^hape,  and  have  generally  the  appearance  of  being  corroded. 
Are  we  to  conclude,  in  .such  instances,  that  the  hard  minerals,  and 
metallic  "ores,  hate  been  ibfkned  in  the  substance  of  the  clav  by 
some  peculiar  electiye  affinity,  or  that  they  once  occupied  the 
cavity -of  ^tbe  vein,  ehji  have  been  all  subsequently  decomposed, 
except  the  remainiug  detached  jnasses  ?  I  should  be  more  incli- 
ned  to  adopt  the  former  opinion ;  but  it  must  be  allowed^  tibat 
there  are  inexplicable  instances  of  the- disappearance  of  minerals, 
which  formerly  existed  in  veins. 

The  formation  of  one  mineral  upon  the  crystals  of  another, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  crystal  which  has  served  as  the 
mould,  is  indeed  a  common  phenomenon  in  many  English  mines. 
I  have  before  me  a  mass  of  rock  crystal  from  Durham,  formed 
on  cubic  fluor  spar,  but  the  crystals  of  the  latter  have  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  impression  of  their  form. 
In  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  incrustations  of  calamine  are  formed 
on  calcareous  crystals,  taking  the  shape  of  the  dog-tooth  sj^r ; 
but  in  these  false  crystals,  no  trace  of  the  interior  crystal  is  left. 
Certain  local  causes  also  appear  to  influence  the. crystallization  of 
minerals  in  different  districts,  and  to  dispose  them  to  take  peculiar 
secondary  forms,  which  may  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  the 
minerals  of  that  district.  The  pyramidal  crystallization  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  called  the  dog-tooth  spar  {chaux  carbanatee  me- 
iastatique  of  Haiiy,)  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Der- 
byshire, whilst  the  same  mineral  rarely  assumes  that  form  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  and  Diurham,  but  is  crystallized  in  oth- 
er forms,  which  are  equally  rare  in  the  Derbyshire  mines.  Fluor 
spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  have  appropriate  forms  in  different 
districts,  from  which  any  deviations  may  be  considered  as  vari- 
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^Aefk^  'Fher  cfoi^.irhk^h  gpcas^  thia  diversity  of  secmdary 
(onbBy  itijmietsi»  whose  constitiieat:  parta,  nsppeaf  by  ^^hemical 
analyais  to  b^  prw^isely  the  sami^y  fure  unknown j  n(Nr  are  wetkhkr 
I6;€i^aia,.in.lirfaat  n^anner  the  cry8taji0  before  mentioned  have 
(^sai^earedy  but  Uiese  &Qts  prove,  thi^  the  powtoi  of  ^nature  ex- 
tend.beyood  the  Jpresent  limits  of-s^ience ;  and  it  is  m(X€  conso^ 
nant  with  th6  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  frankly  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  than  to  form-systems  from  imperfeoi  data,  which 
can  only  served  peT^u^ite' errpr. . 

.'  Metallic  ^orea  in  rounded/ fifi^m tots,  and  g^naof  native*  metals 
ire  ireqi\ently  foupd  in  the  sands  oi -Thetis;  they  have  been  car- 
ried there  by  torrents  or,  inundations;;  the  rbcl^ 'in  which  they 
w^pe  originally  formed,  having  heen  dii^tegriatedor  decomposed.' 
The  metals,  gold  and.platina,  being  iudestruQtible  by  the  action 
of  air^,  water,  or  the  mineral:  acids^  remain  for  ages  imchanged,  ia 
the  form,  of  minute  grains.  The  onde  of.  tin  is  a.  v^ry  hea^ 
and  hard  mineral ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its.  Weight  and-  ihdekruQtir 
bility,  that  it  is  found  in  the  sandsof  rivers,. oron  the  sea  shore, 
wbcTO  it  sometimes  occura  in  considerable  quantities,  an4  is^sepe^ 
rated*  fiom  the  sand  or  alluvial^  soil  by  Greeting  stteams  of  wa^r 
over  it:  hence  such  works  are  in  Cornwall  called  Stream,.yrork& 
With  the  pebbles  of  tinstone,,  there  are  fieagmenits  of  gramte  and 
Mieit  rocks^  which  serre  to  indicate, \from  what  mountaii^a^m  the 
vicinity  the  .stream  tin  ha^  been  washed  out.  Peorticles  and  small 
pieces  of  gold  are' sometimea  found  with  .stream  tin,  in  the  sands 
of  Cornwall. 

Gokl  being,  as  before  stated,  less  subject  to  chemical  change 
than  the  other  raetals,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  particulariym  Africa  and  South  America.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  gold  obtained  from  Africa,  is  procured  by. 
washing  the  sand  of  rivers ;  it  is  found  in  small  grains  called  gold 
dust.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  certain  parts  of  rivers  the 
sands  were  rich  in  gold,  whi^h  seemed  to  be  renewed  after  heavy 
rains,  and  yet  but  Httle  gold  was  foimd  in  the  sands  higher  up  the 
river.  No  sati^ctory  explanation  has  .been  offered^  receding 
Ite  limitation  of  the  auriferous  sands  to  certain  localities.  Fac^ 
have  recently  been  stated  to  the  author,  by  a  ^entlemah  connected 
with.the  gold  mine  companies  in- North  Carolina,  whicb^  a(^)ear 
to  elucidate  the  periodical  renewal  of  gold  in  the  African  rivers. 
About  the  year  1810,  gold  w^s  found  in  the  beds  of  several  rivers 
in  North  Carolina :  one  mass  was  obtained,  weighiiig  28  lbs.  After- 
wards gndns  of  gold  were  discovered  in  the  beds  of  several  of  the 
rivers  and  brooks  both  of  Nortn  and  South  Carolina,  tixkd  of  Qeor- 
gia.  For  some  yearis  after  gold  h^  been  discovered  in^  these 
States^  the  inhabitants  were  content  with  searching  for  gold  in 
the  beds  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  after  heavy  rains.  One  of  the 
proprietors  of  a  gold  stream,  having  noticed  that  it  never  yielded 
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gold  above  a  certain  point,  where  a  small  bieok  miteied  into  it, 
iiraa  induced  to  traoe  the  i>rook  to  its  sourde,  and  discovered  in 
Hbe  ac^acent  rockSyVeins  of  quartz,  which  were  found  u>  contain 
pieces  of  native  gold,  and  were  subsequently  worked  as  mines, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  in  Africa,  the  sands  in  certain  parts,  of 
riyers  becomie  aitriferous,  by  the  depositions  from  rivulets  that 
0OW  into  the  main  stream. 

'  Tib.  Henhahj  of  Plymouth,  has  in  his  collection  several  piecea 
of  native  gold,,  varying  from  the* size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hazel-' 
nut ;  they  were  found  jn  stream  works  near  St.  Austel.  He  has 
.ahK>.i^  specimen  ot  atream  tin,  ei^t  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
five  or  six  in  breadth,  which  was  evidently  once  part  of  a  vein. 
•In  the  same  stream  work  they  could  distinguiA  at  different  depths, 
tbe  didfereht  veins  from  which  the  ore  had  been  washed  out,' 
The  pebbles  of  tin  ore  have  in  some  situations  been  washed  into 
die  sea;  and  afterwards  covered  by. beds  of  clay  or.gmvel.  In 
Moitmt's  Bay,  south  of  the  toWn  of  f^nzance,  there  was  formerly 
a  bed  of  stream  tin,  wtnrk^  imder  the  sea.  The  stream  tin  cov- 
ers the  kiUas  or  slate  lock  of  the  country,  and  is  covered  by  a  bed 
of- day:  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  tunnel  was  sunk  throc^hthe 
day,  and  the  bed  of  atreaih  tin  was  worked  like  a  bed  of  coal, 
the  clay  forming  tfie  roof.  (See  Plate  VH,  fig.  8.)  The  work- 
ings Were  continued  under  the  sea,  but  were  at  length  inundated^ 
and .  discontinued.  The  bed  with  |)ebbles  «of  tinstone;  is  seen 
covering  the  beds^  of  slate ;  upon  this  is  a  thick  bed  of  water- 
tight clay,  over  which  the  tide  rolls.  An  iron  cylinder  was  sunk 
through  the  clay  as.  a  shaft  to  the  tinstone,  which  was  worked 
like  a  bed  of  coal  and  drawn  up  the  cylinder. 

The  following  is  a  summary  account  of  the  geological  locali- 
ties in  which  the  different  metallic  ores  are  generally  found : — 

Platina,  and  the  recently  discovered  metals  palladium,  rhodium, 
osmium,  and  iridium,  have  chiefly  been  found  in  the  sands  of 
rivers. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in 
porphyry  and  sienitc,  and  in  the  lowest  sandstone.  Gold  has 
been  occasionally  discovered  in  coal,  and  very  abundantly  in  the 
sands  of  rivers,  and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks.  Silver  is  very 
frequently  associated  with  lead,  in  different  proportions,  in  tlie 
lead  ores  of  Great  Britain :  in  some  of  them,  the  quantity  is  so 
considerable,  as  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  extracting  it  from  the 
lead,  by  calcination. 

Mercury  is  found  in  slate,  in  limestone,  and  in  coal  strata. 

Copper,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  porphyry,  sienite, 
and  occasionally  in  sandstone,  in  coal  strata,  and  alluvial  ground. 
M^isses  of  native  copper  of  many  thousand  pounds  weight,  are 
said  to  be  foimd  on  the  surface,  in  the  interior  of  North  America. 

Iron,  in  every  kind  of  rock. 
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TiBy  ia  graMte;  g&euB,  nucandate,  and  slat^^ 
'  Lead  and  zinc,  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  particidarly  in 
the  mountain  limestone ;  also  in  porphjnry  and  sienite  i  in  the 
lowest  sandst&ne,  and  occasionally  in  coal  strata.^ 

Antimony,  in  prio^ary  and  transition  mountains ;  it  is  also  found 
in  pori^yry  and  sienite.        ^ 

Nickel,  bismuth,  cobalt,  in  primary  mountains,  except  lime- 
stone, trap,  and  serpentine.  Cobalt  and  nickel  also  occur  in  transi- 
tion mountains,  and  in  sandstone. 

Arsenic,  in  primary  and  transiticm  ihountains,  and  in  porphyry. 

Manganese,  in  primary  and  transition  mountains,  and  occasicxob^ 
ally  in  the  lower  stratified  rocks. 

Molybdena  and'  tungsten,  uranium,  and  titanium,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  micarslate,  and  slate.  The  latter  metals,  with  chrpnium,^ 
columbium,  cerium,  and  tellurium,  are  v^  rare  in  nature,  and 
can  only  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  great  difficuhy. 


OBSEBTATI0N9   ON   ELECTRO-CHBMICAL   KXPERIMBNT8,    THAT  BLUOmATB 

THE   FORMATION   OF   METALLIC   OBES. 

The  experiments  and  discoveries,  recently  made  by  the  aid  of  Tohaic 
dectncity,  have  tended  mach  to  elucidate  the  formation  of  metallic  ores  in 
different  rocks,  as  I  anticipated  twenty-five  years  since  would  probably  be 
the  case,  see  p.  357.  The  connection  between  voltaic  electricity  and 
magnetism,  if  not  their  identity,  is  now  clearly  established,  but  this  discov- 
ery has  led  to  some  erroneous  opinions  and  statements,  respecting  the  di- 
rection of  metallic  veins,  and  its  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  with 
which  there  can  be  no  connection  whatever.  The  angle  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  being  ever  variable,  and  having  a  range  of  filly  degrees  from  east 
10  west,  we  cannot  admit,  that  the  direction  of  metallic  veins  is  in  any  way 
dependent  on  its  influence,  unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  metallic  veins 
changed  their  position  and  traveled  ea^  and  west,  with  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  i^eedle.  This  would  indeed  be  **  an  astounding  fact." — See 
Athenteum,  Sept.  3,  18^36.     Report  of  the  British  Association. 

Mr.  Croifse  of  Broomfield,  Somersetshire,  gave  an  account  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  at  Bristol,  August,  1836,  of  various  exper- 
iments made  with  a  voltaic  apparatus,  which  had  retained  itB  energy  for 
a  whde  year,  by  the  agency  of  pure  water  only.  The  water  from  a  cav- 
ern in  the  Quantock  hills,  he  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  apparatus  (ox 
several  days,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  calcareous  spar,  and  arragonite 
(similar  to  what  had  been  found  in  the  cavern,)  by  the  percolation  of 
water,  over  limestone  and  clay  slate.  In  a  similar  manner,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  metallic  solutions,  carbonate  of  copper,  phosphate  of 
copper,  arseniate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
many  other  minerals ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  succeeded  in 
the  formation  of  quartz  crystals  (by  the  same  apparatus)  fVom  fluosilicic 
acid. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  has  made  numerous  experiments,  proving  the 
agency  of  voltaic,  or  what  he  calls  electro-magnetic  agency,  on  the  forma- 
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linn  ur  mcullic  ores  in  veins.  He  is  of  opinion  that  diiferent  saline  sda- 
tiooa  may  be  cootiiued  in  the  minute  fissures,  and  interstices  of  rock^, 
which  ma;  place  these  rocks  in  iJiRerent electrical  conditions  with  respect 
lo  each  other,  and  he  suggests,  that  the  high  temperature  of  water  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  veins,  may  give  it  a  great  power  of  dissolving  saline  or 
earthy  minerals,  and  that  the  water  in  ascending  would  lose  its  tempera- 
ture, and  depo-cit  its  contents  on  the  sides  of  veins. 

The  formation  of  arragoniie  and  calcareous  spar  from  the  same  water, 
u  it  passed  over  rocks  of  slate  or  limestone,  as  above  staled  by  Mr.  Crosse, 
was  evidently  the  result  of  the  diflercnt  cleclrical  condtiious  of  the  tno 
rocks  ;  for  Mr.  Crosse  produced  both  tb^c  mincraU  from  the  same  water, 
U  the  opposite  wir«s  or  poles  of  his  voltaic  apparatus.  It  is,  I  think, 
highly  probable  that  the  matter  that  forms  metallic  bei>8,  between  iwa 
brfi  of  rock,  was  originally  ditfused  through  one  of  them,  in  a  stale  of 
aolutton,  and  was  aflerwards  separated  by  electrical  ngeucy  and  collected 
■Us  an  irregular  stratum  or  bed.  The  passage  or  tran^erencc  of  one 
nilwral  substance  through  another,  by  electro-chemical  action,  has  been 
inlly  Mtablished,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same  agent  may  be 
also  operative  in  forming  those  hard  concretionary  masses  or  strata,  often 
found  in  bods  of  sand  or  marl.  Such  are  the  irregular  strata  of  fibrous 
gjpsutn  in  red  marls,  running  in  different  directions  through  it,  and  the 
.  nliceous  rnasKa  aitd  concretions  in  green  sand  -  ace  p.  334. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  SUBTERRANEAN  RIVERS  AND  CURRENTS,  AND  ON  CAVERNS. 

Occurrence  of  Subterranean  Currents  and  RiFere  in  Tarioue  Parts  of  the  World. — 
The  Principal  Agents  in  the  Formation  of  Caverns. — Remarkable  Cavern  and 
Cascade  in  the  Speedwell  Mine,  Derbyshire. — Subterranean  Currents  and  Cav- 
erns generally  in  calcareous  Mountains. — The  Reason  explained. — Subterranean 
Currents  connected  with  the  Surface  Water,  deposit  Animal  and  Vegetable  Re- 
mains between  ancient  Strata,  proved  bv  Facts. — Caverns  with  Bones  of  extinct 
Bpeeitm  of  Animab  in  Germany  and  France,  intermixed  with  Human  Bones, 
and  Implements  of  Industry. — oones  introduced  into  Caverils  by  Subtorronean 
Currents  and  other  Causes,  and  at  different  Epochs. — Bone  Cavern  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Banwell,  in  Somersetshire. — Bones  found  in  tho  Clefts  and 
FiMures  of  Rocks  forming  Osseous  Breccia  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
New  Holland. — Epochs  of  their  Depositioni  supposed  to  be  different  in  distant 
Pkrts  of  the  Globe. 

BEsroE  the  fissures  and  spaces  filled  with  metallic  matter,  that 
occur  in  the  older  rocks,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
there  are  empty  spaces  or  caverns,  that  sometimes  extend  far  into 
the  interior  of  mountains,  and  sometimes  descend  to  considerable 
depths.  Almost  all  lai^e  caverns  occur  in  limestone  rocks,  chiefly 
of  the  transition  and  secondary  class.  Caverns  in  some  instances 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  upheaving  or  subsiding  of  rocks, 
but  they  have  most  frequently  been  excavated  by  subterranean 
currents  of  water,  which  have  enlarged  original  fissures,  or  car- 
ried away  the  beds  of  soft  clay  or  loose  sand,  that  were  interposed 
between  hard  strata.  Many  large  caverns  have  streams  of  water 
constantly  running  through  them,  and  after  heavy  rains  they  are 
often  gorged  with  water,  which  issues  with  violence  from  their 
mouths.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  Peak  Cavern,  near  Cas- 
tleton,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  action  of  subterranean  currents  of  water,  has  scarcely  been 
attended  to  by  geologists,  but  were  it  better  understood,  it  might 
probably  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  iseveral  facts  in  geol- 
ogy, that  have  been  regarded  as  anomalous,  particularly  that  of 
the  occurrence  of  bones  in  caverns  which  have  no  opening  to  the 
surface. 

The  mountain  or  transition  limestone  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  many  parts,  a  nearly  flat  elevated  surface  of  table  land, 
covered  with  vegetation,  but  intersected  by  numerous  vertical  fis- 
sures or  chasms  of  vast  length  and  depth,  varying  fix>m  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  width.  Many  of  the  fissures  widen 
as  they  descend,  and  at  the  bottom,  streams  of  water  may  be  fre- 
quently heard  running.  During  snow,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
i^eep  to  be  lost  in  these  chasms,  and  the  whole  surface  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  traverse  in  the  dark.    Limestone  plains, 
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3  by  such  fissures,  may  be  regarticd  as  natural  traps  for 
J*  animals,  into  wliich  Ibey  may  fait  in  droves,  when 
1  by  beasis  of  firey.  Their  bones  may  either  stick  fast  in 
Ihs  fiasnng,  and  be  afierwanls  inclosed  in  calcareous  stalactiles, 
or  tliey  may  be  carried  by  suhlemmean  currents  into  caverns 
vUcli  bare  no  conununtcation  with  the  surface.  Such  was  the 
carem  at  the  Bull's  Eye  mine,  near  Woihsworth,  in  Derbyshire, 
which  waj  opened  by  mining  0|)enUions  in  the  yeai  1663,  and 
eoptaiued  the  «Diiie  skdeton  of  an  ele{>hanl. 

Iliete  is  •  ocmsidetahle  river  called  the  Pinka,  in  the  cavern  at 
Adnbexi^  in  OuiUDb,  wliich  fonns  a  subterraueau  lake,  where 
it  i^y■^r^  lo  be  kMt ;  bat  tbe  rivrr  cmetges  again  on  the  north 
lHa,  and  takes  the  name  of  fUnz.  This  caveni  is  one  of  the 
fa^ni  in  Giirti[« :  it  extends  for  several  le^ues  into  a  calcareous 
■O^BtaiD,  situated  between  lAyhoch  and  Trieste,  and  contains 
Ab  boaes  of  bears  and  other  animals,  in  the  mud  that  forms  the 
iBK  of  llie  cavern,  or  lather  series  of  caverns  that  arc  connected 
hf  fMMges  with  each  other.  There  are  numerous  caverns  and 
gWIMm  ta  the  ricinity  of  Adlesberg,  and  the  surface  of  the  coun- 

7  is  m  Yvious  foitt  bcoken  by  depressions  from  the  subsidence 
ht  RM>&  o(  these  caverns.  Doubtless  there  are  subternmeau 
Bvnleis  in  oil  these  caverns,  which  are  coutinually  ta  action,  and 
«B  muLemiiinng  and  weariug  down  the  rocks  that  support  the 

1  _  :.ii  the  disiriot  called  Craven_.  in  Yorkshire, 

besitle  the  subicrraneaii  rivulets  before  mentioned,  there  are  cur- 
iciiij  ol"  w-.iier  iiij:es»atnly  in  action,  which  are  only  discovered  by 
muiin^  oivr.itiiMis.  The  Sjieedwell  mine  near  Casileton,  in  Der- 
h>"sli:a',  is  a  sdbtorninoan  luiiiicl  and  canal,  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
Wu£i)i.  jientiraiing  into  the  center  of  a  mountain  composed  of 
me  tall  i:\r\i  us  Imwstone :  the  descent  to  the  canal  is  by  a  flight  of 
Sltvif,  arv;;t  l^riy  yards  in  depth.  The  mountain  is  intersected 
by  miniewus  nieialiic  veins,  and  the  projirietors  ol  the  mine  in- 
tt!i-U\i  11''  carry  the  tunnel  and  canal  through  the  whole  extent, 
ill  ertior  t>  dscover  ihe  veins,  and  have  ready  access  to  work 
thom.  ;>:id  \.-:::i~  ont  the  ore.  The  stone  was  obliged  to  be  exca- 
vatfd  by  Ka>;i;ij.  a\-A  lieffre  every  ex[.ilosion,  the  miners  retired 
fvr  siiu-ty  !  >  ^  t!;>i,i:,..-,>  in  the  tunnel.  When  they  had  proceeded 
in  tins  iiui!,r,ir  alout  liiihi  hundred  yards,  they  were  greatly 
al.uini.Hl  .iiti'i  a  l.'uifi.  to  hear  the  tremendous  roaring  of  a  torrent, 
and  lied  toward*  the  onir.uice  of  the  tunnel.  A  miner,  who  was 
workiiiL;  iliea  at  t)ie  time,  informed  the  author  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  clian.-e  of  escaping  from  immediate  destruction; 
however,  when  iliey  had  retreated  a  considerable  distance,  they 
^n'rveivod  the  rn>hiiig  si>nnd  to  grow  less  alarming;  they  then 
halted  awhile,  and  took  courage  to  retmn,  when  iliey  discovered 
that  llio  la:>t  bUisl  had  made  an  opening  into  a  spacious  cavern, 
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and  that  a  tonent  of  water  was  Ming  from  a  considerable  height 
into  a  vast  chasm  on  one  side  of  it  The  loud  roaring  of  the 
water  was  greatly  increased  by  the  echoes  of  the  cavern ;'  for  in 
the  roof  of  this  cavern  there  is  a  wide  opening  into  an  upper  cav- 
ern, the  top  of  which  is  not  visible  from  below,  even  with  the 
illumination  of  fireworks,  which  those  who  show  the  mine  gen- 
erally take  with  them. 

By  the  ceaseless  action  of  such  internal  currents  of  water,  fall- 
ing into  original  fissures,  or  descending  through  soft  strata  in 
mountains  of  compact  limestone,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  cav- 
erns of  great  extent  may  be  excavated  A  very  few  years  since, 
a  miner,  in  driving  an  adit  or  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  well 
known  rock  called  Matlock  High  Tor,  discovered  a  lai^e  cavern 
and  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  Many  of  the  coves 
or  caves  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  were  originally  caverns,  the 
roofs  of  which  have  fallen  in ;  they  have  streams  ojf  water  rushing 
into  them,  forming  subterranean  cascades.  The  cavern  called 
Weather-Coat  Cove,  and  the  rocks  at  Gordale  Scar,  o£fer  illustra- 
tions of  the  effects  of  subterranean  currents. 

Where  powerful  springs  of  water  rise  at  once  to  the  surface, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  slow  percolation 
through  porous  strata,  but  that  they  are  the  outlets  of  internal 
streams  or  rivers.  The  river  Air  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular limestone  rock,  called  Malham  Cove,  in  Craven  ;  it  is  a 
broad,  powerful,  and  permanent  stream,  before  it  receives  any 
tributary  rivulets  from  the  adjacent  valleys.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  subterranean  stream  which  gives  rise  to  the  river 
Air,  is  connected  by  internal  passages  with  Blalham  Tarn,  a 
mountain  lake,  situated  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  the  spring  at 
Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  may  be  cited  as  oflforing  a  similar  proof 
of  under-ground  rivulets.* 

The  reason  why  subterranean  streams  of  water,  and  extensive 
caverns,  should  chiefly  occur  in  districts  where  compact  transi- 
tion, or  mountain  limestone,  is  the  prevailing  rock,  wHl  admit  of 
an  easy  explanation.  Slate  rocks  are  almost  always  intersected 
by  perpendicular  fissures,  which  carry  off  the  water,  and  prevent 
its  accumulating  in  large  streams ;  and  the  secondary  strata  in 
England  are  generally  too  soft,  or  too  much  broken,  to  form  the 
roofs  of  extensive  caverns,  or  the  beds  of  subterranean  rivers.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  where  the  secondary  limestones  arc  ex- 
tremely hard  and  compact,  they  contain  caverns,  and  afford  a 
passage  for  subterranean  currents.    A  large  cavern  has,  however, 


•  Thia  conjectiiro,  stated  in  the  furmer  edition  of  this  work,  is  rendered  extremely 
probable  by  the  recent  discovery  *'  of  a  subterranean  river  in  a  mine  called  Blain 
y  nant,  near  Mold,  which  passes  through  several  large  caTomS|  and  is  supposed  to 
supplv  St.  Wiucfred's  Well,  at  Ilnlywcll,  which  is  twelve  miles  distant.'  —  TVmet 
Pa/»«r,  Dec.  13, 1837. 
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been  recently  discovered  in  mica  slate  and  common  slate,  in  the 
ide  of  Thermia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  at  the  height  of  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  M.  Virlet,  who  visited  the  cavern, 
attributes  the  excavation  to  subterrataean  streams  of  water,  as 
tfaeare  is  a  considerable  deposition  of  mud  and  bluish  clay  at  the 
bottom  of  it— Seance  du  20  Fiv.^  1832,  de  la  Sodete  Geologique 
de  France. 

Tt  is  admitted  by  BL  Desnoyers,  in  the  report  from  which  this 
account  is  eztraoed,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  cavern  in  rocks 
of  mica  slate  and  slate,  is  a  new  &ct  in  geology.  There  are  sev- 
en! thermal  springs  in  the  island,  which  indicate  the  action  of 
subterranean  heat  This  agent  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some 
manner  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  cavern ;  it  is,  however, 
•upppeed  by  some,  to  have  been  an  excavation  formed  by  mining 
operations  at  a  remote  period. 

Instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  sinking  into  the 
earth,  and  emei^ng  again  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  have 
been  long  known  in  many  countries :  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  chapter  to  enumerate  them,  but  to  direct  attention  to 
those  subterranean  streams,  that  have  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  surface.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  rivers 
which  run  only  for  a  few  miles  under  ground,  and  emerge  with- 
out any  apparent  loss  of  water,  must  effect  considerable  changes 
in  the  strata  during  their  subterranean  course.  In  some  cases 
rivers  are  absorbed  mto  caverns,  in  others  they  merely  sink  into 
softer  strata,  as  takes  place  with  the  river  Rhone,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Geneva,  at  what  is  called  the  Perte  du  Rhone.  See 
Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  vol.  iL  p.  264 

The  subject  of  subterranean  currents  has  scarcely  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  geologists,  but  it  is  beginning  to  excite  in- 
quiry in  France,  where  the  practice  of  boring  for  water  is  becom- 
ing general,  and  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  In 
the  report  of  M.  Desnoyers,  before  referred  to,  several  of  these 
facts  are  described,  but  he  previously  states  the  observations  of 
MM.  Boblet  and  Virlet,  on  the  closed  valleys  or  gulfs  in  central 
Morea,  called  Katavotrons,  "  into  which  torrents  of  water  amassed 
during  rainy  seasons  are  precipitated,  carrying  with  them  the 
mud  with  which  they  are  colored,  the  skeletons  of  animals,  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  plants  mixed  with  gravel j  which  they 
introduce  into  subterranean  cavities.  The  water  again  springs 
up  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  pure  and  limpid.  This  cir- 
cumstance serves  to  explain  the  filling  of  many  caverns ;  may  it 
not  also  explain  the  sinuous  passages  filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
between  strata  which  are  foimd  at  great  depths  from  the  surface, 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  ?" 

From  the  borings  and  sinking  for  water  in  different  parts  of 
France,  it  is  evident  that  coni^erable  subterranean   streams 
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which  are  occasionally  discovered,  have  somewhere  a  connection 
with  the  siuface  waters.  In  a  well  sunk  at  Tours,  in  1829,  in 
the  lower  chalk,  to  the  depth  of  330  feet,  the  water  rose  rapidly 
for  some  hours,  bringing  with  it  much  fine  sand,  fragments  of 
thorns,  and  seeds  of  marsh  plants,  with  land  and  fresh-water  shells 
unchanged. 

A  remarkable  fact  recently  occurred  at  Reinke,  near  Bochum, 
in  Westphalia.  A  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet,  when  the  water  rose  to  near  the  surface,  bringing 
with  it  small  fish  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  near- 
est currents  of  surface  water  are  from  two  to  five  leagues  distant 
from  the  well.  How  small  is  the  proportion  of  seeds,  i^ells,  fish, 
sand  or  gravel,  that  come  to  the  surface,  compared  with  those 
who  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  finally  SO.  up  the  subter- 
ranean passages  and  change  the  direction  of  these  underground 
currents !  What  a  natural  explanation  does  this  offer,  of  many 
facts  which  have  embarrassed  or  deceived  geologists !  It  may  be 
well  for  the  reader  to  refer  to  what  was  stated  in  Chap.  XIII, 
respecting  the  teeth  and  bones  of  small  land  quadrupeds  found  in 
the  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield.  I  there  observed,  that  it  was 
probable  they  had  been  brought  into  their  present  situation  by 
subterranean  currents,  during  the  tertiary  epocli, — and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  traces  of  such  subterranean  currents 
would  be  discovered,  could  tlie  internal  structure  of  the  strata  be 
fully  laid  open. 

The  subject  of  subterranean  currents  becomes  interesting  to 
the  geologist  when  connected  with  caverns;  indeed,  caverns 
themselves  would  scarcely  deserve  attention,  were  it  not  that  they 
firequently  contain  skeletons  ot  bones  of  large  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  species  that  no  longer  exist  in  Europe,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  extinct  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  caverns  were 
closed  when  first  discovered,  and  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
cently foimd  to  contain  human  skulls  and  bones,  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds :  hence,  we  are  led  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  these  bones  were  introduced  into  the  cav- 
erns and  at  what  epoch.  The  bone  caverns  in  Germany  will 
be  first  described,  and  then  some  notice  will  be  given  of  the  cav- 
erns recently  discovered  in  France,  containing  human  skulls 
and  bones :  and  lastly,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  bone  caverns 
in  England. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  naturalists  and  travelers,  that  there 
are  niunerous  caverns  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Germany 
and  Hungary,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  clay,  envelo- 
ping a  prodigious  quantity  of  bones  and  teejth  of  carnivorous 
animals.  The  bones  in  these  caverns  are  nearly  the  same,  over 
an  extent  of  above  one  hundred  leagues.    More  than  three  fourths 
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belong  to  species  of  bears  tlial  are  now  extinct  ;*  two  thirds  of 
the  rcmftining  part  belong  to  an  unknown  species  of  hyena ;  a 
smaller  nwmber  belong  lo  a  species  of  lion  or  tiger,  or  of  the  wolf 
or  dog ;  a  very  few  belong  to  small  carnivorous  animals,  allied  to 
tJifi  fox  and  polecat.  The  bones  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in 
all  these  caverns :  they  are  found  scatlerc'd  and  detached,  partly 
broken,  but  never  rounded  by  attrition,  and  consequently  not 
brought  from  a  distance  by  wnler.  They  are  rather  hghter  and 
more  fragile  than  recent  bones,  but  still  preserve  their  true  animal 
matter,  containing  much  gelatine,  and  are  not  in  the  least  petriHed. 
Thfl  bones  are  all  enveloped  in  earth  which  is  penetrated  with 
tmimat  matter:  excegt  a  few  bones  on  the  surface,  of  a  different 
kind,  which  have  been  brought  there  at  a  later  period,  and  are 
loss  decomposed. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  arc  those  of  Gaylcn- 
reuth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wiesent,  in  Bavaria :  they 
vary  in  height  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  are  connected  by  nar- 
row low  ijassages.  The  animal  earth  intermingled  with  hones, 
is  in  many  places  more  than  ten  feet  deep :  and  according  to  the 
account  of  a  German  writer,  M.  Esper,  would  fill  many  hundred 
wagons.  The  cavern  at  Adlcsberg,  in  CamJola,  before  noticed, 
is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  bone  caverns  in  Germany :  the 
series  of  caves  which  are  connected,  are  of  variable  dimensions, 
and  ore  stated  to  extend  more  than  tliree  leagues  in  a  right  hue,  at 
which  distance  there  is  a  lake  that  prevents  further  access.  Tha 
floors  of  these  caverns  are  covered  with  indurated  clay,  envelop- 
ing the  biirif's  of  1"'[irs.  and  other  carnivorous  ;tiiinia!s,  similar  to 
those  in  liic  r:ivrn.^  iif  G*Tniany  and  Hungary.  In  one  [wrt  of 
this  cavern,  or  series  of  caverns,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  young 
bear  was  discovered,  enveloped  in  clay  or  mud,  between  blocks 
of  limestone  which  lay  on  one  side  of  the  cave.  Bones  are 
found  along  the  cavern,  for  several  miles  from  the  entrance,  not 
only  buried  in  mud,  which  forms  the  tloor,  but  among  heaps 
composed  of  blocks  of  limestone,  and  yellow  mud  or  clay.  The 
entrance  to  this  cavern  is  situated  near  the  great  road  from  Tri- 
este to  Laybach. 

In  many  of  the  caverns  in  the  south  of  France  and  also  in  Bel- 
gium, bones  are  found  in  the  mud  and  gravel  which  form  the 
floor,  but  which  is  sometimes  coated  with  stalagmite.  The  in- 
termixture of  human  bones  and  rude  works  of  art,  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  species  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  in  some  of  these 
caverns,  has  excited  much  attention.  In  some  instances.the  hu- 
man bones  appear  to  be  reduced  to  what  has  been  called  the 
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same  fossil  staXe^  aa  that  of  the  animal  bonea  with  which  they 
axe  intenmxed.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
circnaistance  than  I  think  it  deserves ;  for,  in  the  first  plac^,  few 
if  any  bones  of  mammiferoua  land  quadrupeds  found  in  caverns, 
<»*  in  diluvial  soil,  can  be  properly  said  to  be  fossilized,  as  they  re- 
tain a  pan  of  their  original  matter ;  and,  secondly,  the  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Jenner,  stated  in  page  20,  prove,  that  when  recent 
bones  are  immersed  in  mud  containing  pyrites,  or  solutions  of 
iron,  they  become  more  or  less  fossitized  in  a  few  months.  The 
caverns  in  the  south  of  France,  according  to  M.  Desnoyers,  were 
some  of  them  partly  filled  with  bones  of  quadrupeds  before  hu- 
man bones  were  introduced  into  them;  others  appear  to  have 
been  empty.  He  observes,  how  often  may  these  caverns  have 
served  as  burial  places  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or,  at  a  more 
leoeiil  period,  as  places  of  FBtreat  during  religious  persecutions, 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Druids  to  those  of  the  Huguehpts.^ 
The  historian  Florus,  (he  adds,)  expressly  informs  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  an  artful  people,  retired  into  caverns, 
and  that  Cs^sar  gave  orders  to  have  them  closed  in  their  retreats, 
and  left  to  perish.  ^*  Aquitani,  callidum  genus,  in  speluncas  se 
recipiebant,  jussit  includi."— /^/tir.  lib.  iii,  cajx  10.        ^ 

ibdd  to  this,  from  the  known  habits  of  several  races  of  the  an- 
cknt  Celts  to  live  in  caverns,  of  which  many  proofs  sure  pre- 
served in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  it 
may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  human  bones  with  pottery,  in 
the  caverns  of  part  of  ancient  Aquitaine  and  the  Narbonnaise, 
belonged  to  some  of  the  wretched  Gauls,  whom  Caesar  caused  to 
perish  in  these  caverns. 

Where,  says  M.  Desnoyers,  the  mixture  of  human  bones  and 
those  of  quadrupeds  is  more  comjdete,  currents  of  water  might 
have  effected  a  movement  a|id  intermixture  (remaniemeht)  of  a 
more  recent  date.  The  hatchets  of  flint  and  other  rude  instru- 
ments found  in  these  caves,  are  such  as  are  found  also  in  the  tu- 
muli of  the  ancient  Celts,  and  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Cassar. 

M.  Desnoyers  thinks  the  most  ancient  of  these  bones  are  Gaulic 
or  Celtic  :  others  belong  to  a  more  recent  epoch.  He  examined 
the  rich  collection  of  Celtic  coins  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale ;  on 
many  of  them  he  observed  figures  of  animals,  such  as  the  boar, 
the  horse,  the  wild  ox,  and  the  stag,  and  more  rarely,  symbolic 
or  monstrous  animals  ;  but  no  figures  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of  any 
extinct  races,  which,  had  they  been  co-existent  with  man,  there 
might  hs^e  been  reason  to  expect. 

M.  Toumal,  who  first  discovered  hinnan  bones  in  the  cavern 
at  Bize,  maintains  a  contrary  opinion,  and  he  apjdies  the  same 
conclusions  to  the  bones  Of  mammiferous  animals  in  other  cav- 
erns. The  caverns  of  Bize  (Aude)  contain  bones  of  the  stag, 
the  camel,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope,  and  bear  ,*  those  of  Som- 
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mitres  (flard)  contain  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  slag,  aiid  ihe  hyena,  M.  Toiimal  coiichidcs  from  the  stale  of 
the  bones,  that  they  are  antediluvian,  and  that  before  the  !ast 
general  calaslroplie,  {catadysfue,)  southern  Gaul  was  inhabited 
by  man,  together  with  a  great  number  of  species  of  mammifetous 
animals  now  extinct. 

Tile  cavern  of  Rancognc,  situated  three  leagues  from  Angou- 
leme,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  qiianlily  of  stalactites;  but  luider  the  stalagmite 
and  alluvial  soil  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  a  great  ciuanlity  of 
human  and  quadrupedal  bones  have  been  fouod,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  with  pebbles  from  the  adjoining  rocks. 
A  brook  still  traverses  this  grotto.  The  river  Tardonere,  which 
tuns  at  a  little  distance,  loses  a  part  of  its  waters  in  other  giilfa 
in  the  country  ;  it  often  overflows,  and  has  penetrated  into  the 
cavern  of  Raiicogne.  The  tradilions  of  the  coimtry  (u-eserve 
^e  remembrance  of  the  cavern,  having  served  the  inhabitants  as 
a  place  of  refuge  at  diifereut  periods ;  and  that  wolves,  which 
abound  in  the  forest  of  Braconne,  commonly  retire  into  it,  and 
carry  with  them  their  prey,  and  human  bodies,  whicli  they  ei- 
hume  from  Ihe  neighboring  cemetery. 

This  mode  of  filling  the  cavern,  (observes  M.  Desnoyers,) 
differs  much  indeed  trom  the  antediluvian  theory  of  M.  Tournal. 
Some  grottoes  contain  human  bones  in  the  upper  alluvial  soil, 
over  a  betl  of  stalagmite,  under  which  there  is  a  lower  bed  with 
bones  of  ituadruj)ods. 

Tlic  cavern  of  Miallcl,  near  Andnre,  (department  of  Card,)  is 
SLtiiiiieil  iR;ir  tlie  banks  of  Ihe  river  Gardon.  It  occurs  in  mag- 
riesiiin  liincsiono,  almnt  one  hundred  feet  above  the  valley;  the 
lower  bed,  or  lioor  of  Itio  s;rotlo,  is  a  sandy  maizncsian  limestone, 
covered  with  a  thin  bed  of  st;ilagmite,  and  also  in  several  jxiris, 
with  a  bed  of  aig  iliac  eons  mud,  about  iive  feet  in  thickness.  In 
this  bed,  tlie  heads  iind  boncS'of  bears  were  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  :  they  were  larger  than 
the  common  cavern  bear,  ( Urstts  speUtus. )  A  few  fragments  of 
bones  of  the  hyena,  of  ruminating  animals,  and  of  birds,  were 
also  found  with  them.  Under  the  stalagmite,  and  a  thin  stratum 
of  sandy  mud,  a  great  lunuber  of  hinnau  bones  were  discovered 
hi  dillcrenl  ]iarts  of  ihc  cavern,  Towiird.s  the  farther  end  of  the 
cavern,  the  human  linues  are  inconlestably  mixed  with  the  Iwnes 
of  bears,  whicli  jjrndominaie  in  that  part:  but  near  ihc  entrance, 
human  bones  [iredominate,  and  appear  somewhat  more  recent. 
l'|wn  the  ossiferous  or  bone  mud,  and  under  a  prniecljon  of  the 
rock,  a  hiunan  skeleton  wn.s  discovered  almost  ctUiic,  near  whirli 
was  a  lamp  and  a  small  figure  in  baked  clay,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance were  copper  bracelets.  In  others  parts  of  the  ea%-e  were 
found  iragmciils  of  rnde  ]>otlery,  aud  iiistniments  of  Him,  the 
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workmaif^p  of  a  preceding  age.  The  humajx  heads  are  stated 
to  present  indications  of  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  racoj  but 
they  have  a  depre^on  of  the  skull,  which  M.  T^essier  supposes 
to  have  been  produced  artificially. 

M.  Tessier  distinguishes  three  periods  during  which  this  grotto 
was  filled :  1st,  An  antediluvian  epoch — ^that  of  the  bears,  which 
belong  to  an  extinct  species;  these  he  supposes  may  have  lived 
in  the  cavern  during  successive  generations^,  or  may  have  been 
driven  there  by  some  great  convulsion.  2d,  An  epoch  of  incipi- 
ent civilizati(m — that  of  the  ancient  Celts,^  whose  bones  are  in- 
termixed with  rude  implements  of  industry.  3d,  A  Ron^an 
epoch,  indicated  by  more  perfect  works  of  art 

With  respect  to  the  mixture  of  hiunan  bones  with  those  of 
bears,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  were  contemporaneous 
with  man,  because  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  lived 
together  in  the  same  cavem.^  The  mixture  may  have  been  efr 
fected  by  the  action  of  water,  or  by  artificial  excavations  in  the 
original  bone  bed  for  sepulchral  purposes. 

In  a  subsequent  examination  of  this  cavera,  M.  Tessier  discov- 
ered, that  in  those  parts  where  the  bones  of  bears  and  men  were 
much  intermixed,  bones  of  bears  incrusted  with  mud  were  at- 
tached to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  This  proves  that  the  cavern 
had  been  filled  with  bone  mud  {limona  os^emens) by  the  violent 
action  of  water,  otherwise  the  bonea  of  bears  that  inhabited  the 
cavern,  would  all  have  been  found  at  the  bottom.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  cavern  was  originally  inhabited  by  bears,  and  af- 
terwards inundated  by  mud  and  water ;  that,  at  a  later  epoch,  it 
became  the  residence  or  sepulcher  of  a  rude  people,  but  was  sub- 
jected to  a  second  inundation,  which  drifted  the  bones,  of  bears 
and  men  into  the  distant  low  passages.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  cavern  had  been  occasionally  used  for  a  sepulcher  by  the 
Romans,  as  a  skeleton,  with  a  lamp  and  bracelets,  were  discov- 
ered on  the  surface  of  the  floor.  M.  Tessier  says,  that  the  river 
Gardon,  before  it  had  excavated  its  present  deep  bed,  might  have 
occasionally  caused  great  inundations,  which  filled  the  cavern 
with  water.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  respecting  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  of  Miallet,  the  bones  attached 
to  the  roof  prove  the  agency  of  water^  and  sufficiently  .explain  the 
cause,  by  which  the  remains  of  bears  and  men  may  have  been 
intermixed. 

Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  whether  these 
human  bpnes  were  or  were  not  coeval  with  those  of  the  cavern 
bear,  the  rhinoceros,  and  Other  animals ;  for  we  have  no  decided 
evidence  when  these  animals  became  entirely  extinct.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  mastodon  of  North  America  existed 
there  much  later  than  is  generally  admitted ;  the  reason  for  this 
opinion  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter.    Secondly,  We 
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cstuiot  assign  a  reason  why  man  might  not  have  existed  in  some 
period  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  except  that  his  bones  are  no  where 
discovered  in  the  regular  tertiary  strala.  Tlie  country  tlial  could 
give  siipjwn  to  the  mammoth,  or  ancient  e!e[^ant,  to  the  musio- 
don  and  the  elk,  might,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
also  suited  for  the  residence  of  man. 

It  is  very  difi'erent  with  respect  to  the  secondary  strata,  for 
diough  many  of  these  strata  have  once  been  dry  land,  oi  in  the 
vicinity  of  dry  land,  yet  we  no  where  find  in  them  the  bones  of 
herbivorous  mammalian  qiiadrapcds,  that  couid  have  been  with 
man  joint  tenants  of  the  globe ;  nor  even  do  we  find  bones  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  thai  might  have  preyed  upon  the  former, 
bad  (hey  existed. 

Diii-in!^  ilic  tcrliary  r|-Ki(jli,  however,  ilifiv  i~  --■\i,l,-:i.'r  cil'  sreal 
revolutions  of  the  siirface,  by  the  elevation  of  mountaia  ranges, 
which  might,  perhaps,  render  the  earth  unfit  for  the  contiuoed 
existence  of  the  human  species,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  occurrence  of  human  bones  in  caverns,  at  in  diluvial 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mtid,  has  dot  yet  invalidated  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  creation  of  man  vas  poeterior  to  the  tertiary  epoch. 

We  come  now  to  the  Enghsh  caverns ;  they  have  been  more 
recently  the  object  of  attention  than  the  bone  caverns  of  Ger- 
many :  their  discovery  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  impolse 
to  geology,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  Professor  Biickland,  of  Oxford. 

Single  slitilctons  of  large  quadrupeds  have  formerly  been  dis- 
covered in  caverns  in  this  country ;  but  we  had  no  anihentic  ac- 
coimt  of  the  boties  of  carnivorous  animals  having  been  foinid  in 
any  English  cqves,  previously  to  the  year  1S21,  when  some  la- 
Iwirors,  working  in  a  qnnrry  at  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moorside,  in 
Yoiksliire,  iliscovered  an  opening  covered  over  with  rubbish  and 
e;uih,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  neighboring  brook.  This 
Was  ilio  mouTh  of  a  low  cavern,  exlending  about  two  hundred 
feet  into  ilic3  rock.  The  lioor  of  the  cavern  was  covered  with 
broken  bones,  and  tcelh  of  various  animals,  encased  in  a  stratum 
of  mild  about  a  1\k>1  thick,  P'oilunaloly  this  cavern  was  exani- 
iin;d  soon  nfler  its  discovery  by  Professor  Biickland,  of  Osfonl, 
who  lias  published  a  very  hmiinons  account  of  its  slructure  and 
coiiteiils,  elucidated  by  references  to  the  most  remarkable  cav- 
erns in  other  countries  which  ho  has  visited,  containing  the  bones 
of  carnivorous  animals.  The  bones  in  the  Kirkdale  Oavc  are 
broken  and  gnawed,  and  some  of  them  preserve  the  marks  of 
the  leelh  which  have  Aactured  them.  Even  the  excrements  of 
animals,  similar  lo  those  of  the  hyena,  have  been  discovered  wiiJi 
them.  The  bones  in  this  cave  dilfer  much  from  those  in  the 
caves  of  Germany,  as  a  great  number  of  them  belong  to  herbiv- 
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onma  aQimab,  and  tfie  camirorous  animals  whose  zemaiiis  are 
most  abu&dant,  are  hyenas.   '^ 

Among  these  remains,  Professar  Buckland  has  ascertained  bones 
of  Ifa^  following  orders : 

Ckurnharaus  Quadrupeds. — ^The  hyena,  tiger,  bear^  wolf,  fox, 
and  weasel. 

Packydermaia, — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hif^potainus,  and 
horse.  -'  ^ 

Rodentia,  or  Cfnawers. — ^The  bare,  rabbit,  rat,  water-rat,  and 
mouse. 

'  Ruminant  Animals.-^^The  oz,  and  fragments  and  bones  of 
three  species  of  deer. 

Birds, — ^The  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  snipe,  and  a  small  species  of 
dock. 

From  the  great  nmnber  of  hows  of  the  hyena  found  in  this 
d^Bj  Professor  Buckland  infers,  that  it  had  long  been  the  habita- 
tion of  these  animals.  It  is  their  ascertained  habit,  partly  to  de- 
vour the  bones  of  their  prey ;  they  also  devour  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  own  ^)ecies ;  like  wolves,  they  are  gregarious,  and  hunt 
in  packs.  From  the  habits  of  the  hyena,  he  explains  the  occuf- 
lence  of  the  remains  of  large  herbivorous  quiidrupeds,  like  the 
elephant,  in  so  low  a  cave  as  that  of  Kirkdale  ;  they  have  been 
dragged  into  itsby  thesia  voracious  aninuds.  Severed  English 
caverns  have  since  beea  ex|dor^d.  In  some  of  them,  there  are 
bones  both  of  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  similar  to 
those  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  These  caves  are  described  in  Pro- 
fessor Buckland's  valuable  work,  entitled  ReliquitB  Dihmanm,* 

That  the  caverns  in  which  the  bones  of  carnivorous  animals 
are  found  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  were  the  retreats  of  some 
of  these  animals,  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  circumstances,  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  admitting  it.  There  are,  however,  other  circumstan- 
ces, particularly  in  the  caves  of  Germany,  which  .would  imply, 
that  part  of  the  bones  belong  to  animals  that  had  fallen  through 
fissures,  which  formerly  opened  into  these  caverns,  or  that  the 
bones  themselves  had  been  carried  by  currentis  of  water  through 
subterranean  passages  into  these  caverns,  as  before  explained  in 
the  present  chapter.      In  the  cave  at  Gaylenreuth,  there  are 

*  The  caverns  near  Ban  well,  in  Somersetshire,  contain  th6  most  numerous  col- 
lection of  mammalian  bones  that  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Eneland.  The 
bones  amounted  to  several  waggon  loads,  and  are  principally  those  of  nerbivorous 
animals.  They  were  intermixed  witli  mud  and  black  earth,  a  decomposed  animal 
matter  and  sand  from  the  Severn  sea,  which  flows  about  six  miles  from  Banwell. 
The  only  aperture  at  first  known  was  a  very  narrow  fissure.  A  lateral  aperture 
has  since  been  discovered,  sufficiently  large  to  have  admitted  bodies  or  bears, 
wolves,  and  oxen.  About  three  milM  from  Banv^ell,  in  the  fissures  of  mountain 
limestone,  the  bones  of  elephants  abd  enormoiM  bears,  with  those  of  tigers,  oxen, 
and  stags,  have  been  found. 
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rminded  fragmentB  of  limestone,  inlormixed  with  thft  bones,  and 
the  enli-anee  of  some  of  Ihc  caverns  is  fnue/i  too  stjiall  to  have 
admitted  the  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  them.  It  ts  also 
probable,  that  a  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  as  a  lising  deluge 
and  the  fierce  war  of  elements  without,  might  have  driven,  im- 
def  the  strong  impulse  of  alarm,  nimierous  animals  of  different 
species  into  the  same  caverns,  where  Ihey  devoured  each  other, 
and  their  bones  have  been  intermixed  with  those  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  The  entrances  of  many  of  the  caverns,  and  the 
caverns  themselves,  were  doubtless  formerly  more  lofty  than  at 
present ;  ihey  have  been  gradually  lowered  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  upper  strata.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  caverns  and 
grottoes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adelsberg,  have  occasioned  nu- 
merous depressions  of  the  surface.  Such  an  effect  must  gene- 
rally take  place,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  tlie  strata  over 
caverns. 

The  oecnrrence  of  the  bones  of  qnadnipeds  in  the  clefts  or  fis- 
sures of  rocks,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  ce- 
mented with  them  into  a  kind  of  breccia,  is  very  common  in 
many  of  the  calcareous  rocks  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Tile  osseous  breccia  of  Gibraltar,  is  well  known  :  the  calcareous 
matter  which  has  been  infiltrated  into  tlie  fissures,  and  forms  the 
cement,  has  generally  a  reddish  color,  and  contains  so  much  phos- 
jJioric  acid,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  as  to  be- 
come liuninous  in  the  dark  when  scraped.  The  bones  in  the 
Qssnres  surronnthng  (he  Mediterranean,  belong  chiefly  to  herbiv- 
orous finadru]>ody,  but  they  are  soiik' times  tnierniixod  wilji  ma- 
rine shells,  indicating  a  great  change  in  the  level  of  the  rocks, 
subsequent  to  the  filling  of  the  fissures. 

-Osseous  breccia,  similar  to  that  in  Europe,  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  Major  Mitchel,  in  the  rocks  bordering  Wellington 
Valley,  in  New  Holland.  The  breccia  contains  bones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  with  the  same  red  calcareous  cement  as  the  osse- 
ous breccia  of  Gibraltar,  Jic.  According  to  the  examination  of 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland,  some  of  the  bones  belong  to  different 
species  of  the  kangaroo,  and  animals  of  the  same  genera  that 
exist  in  New  Holland,  but  others  belong  to  species  hitherto  un- 
known to  naturalists.  Among  these  bones  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  species  of  elephant :  a  fact  extremely  interesting,  as  it  proves 
that,  in  the  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  this  port  of  ils  surface 
supported  animals  more  analogous  to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
than  any  which  existed  upon  it,  when  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans. In  the  report  to  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  1831, 
it  is  observed — "  Thus  we  have  in  New  Holland,  a  deposition  of 
osseous  breccia  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  Were  these  deposi- 
tions coleinporary  ?  This  is  not  very  probable ;  the  analogy  has 
consisted  in  the  mode  of  fonuation ;  different  catastrophes,  at 
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different  epochs,  may  have  destroyed  the  gteat  animals  of  the 
Ohio,  of  the  Irrawadi,  of  the  north  and  central  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  Australia,  and  bmied  their  bones  in  fissures  and  caverns,  or 
in  beds  of  clay  and  gravel.  -  But  whatever  was  the  epoch  of  the 
deposition  in  New  Holland,  the  organization  of  animal  life  was 
then,  in  a  groat  part,  the  same  as  at  present ;  since  we  find  in 
the  osseous  breccia,  the  types  of  that  class  of  animals  that  aro 
still  peculiar  to  the  country,  but  always  accompanied  by  bones  of 
genera,  (the  mastodon  and  elej^bant,)  which  are  altogether  un- 
known there." 


The  depositions  of  calcareous  earth  pendant  firmn  the  roofs  of 
caverns,  called  stahcHteSj  and  those  upon  the  floors  of  caverns, 
c^ted  sialagnUies,  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  hold- 
ii^calcareous  earth  in  solution.  A  drop  of  water,  in  evapora- 
ting, deposits  a  pellicle  of  limestone,  whK^h  is  increased  by  suc- 
ce^Ung  depositions,  until  a  small  protuberance  of  solid  limestone 
is  formed,  nearly  the  shs^  of  a  drop  of  water.  This  protuber- 
ance becomes  enlarged  by  water  trickling  over  it,  and  takes  the 
diape  of  an  icicle.  The  water  that  drops  upon  the  floors  of  cav- 
erns, sometimes  deposits  a  thick  coat  of  limestone  over  the  whole 
floor ;  but  in  those  parts  where  the  drops  fall  most  fireqnentty,  a 
more  copious  deposition  of  calcareous  earth  takes  place,  in  the 
form  of  tubercles :  these  are  the  stalagmites.  In  some  instances, 
the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  increase,  until  they  nearly  fill  the 
whole  cavern. 


.« 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  HOUNTAINB,  AND  THE  FORHATION 
OF  SOILS  i  AND  ON  ALUTVIAL  AND  DILUVIAL  DEPOMTIONB. 

Ertnneous  Opiniona  rpaiiprline  tlic  Growtli  of  SinDcs,  Hii[.jiorli'd  hj  iha  Aolhoriiy 
of  Jnhu  Locke— On  ihc  Caiisi's  io  prascnt  Opcraliuii  liiiil  vinia  dono  Ruckt  — 
AlluTial  and  Diluvial  DejinBitinDB. — Rapid  Destrnclion  of  MounUina  dct>mdcBl 
—  •'--ir  stnielum,— Fill  <if  Munt  GteniiT  in  Savoy;  and  orothcr  MoUDIoiiu  in 


the  Alpt. — Alpine  Iniindatioiu  &om  tbe  Breaking  duwn  of  tbe  irr  Banieti  of 

Muunlain  LnkE<.— Artion  of  the  sea  upon  CUK.— Desiruction  of  Crifl;  br  Lud 

n  Norfblk,  nnd  ncarBoulogno,  in  FHnce.— Inrreaw'  of  land  bjr  Marine 


and  Allaviai  Uepoiilioni — FilliiM  up  Lnko.  and  Fortuaiionii  of  Dsllaaiil 
MoulhioriarxckiTDn.— Onlhe  FomalioD  ofprodurltve  Soils— Recent  B^m 
formeil  lo  Ukos— Poal  Diid  P»t  Moa».-ln<iiidutiui>«  of  Siind.—BeinaioTV 

Klnptinnu  and  nilu<r  tniifo  Animuti,  ll.uiid  in  iIr^  l>llL>vr»l  SfU  in  Englaod,  and 
tho  frozra  Kcgi'^iK  ofEurop-'  and  Asia. 

Few  persons  cao  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  through  any 
conntry,  without  having  seen  beds  of  gravel,  or  of  rounded  stones, 
or  fragrnents  of  reck  scattered  in  diSerent  directions,  which  w«e 
evidently  never  brought  into  their  present  situation  by  the  labra 
of  man.  In  some  instances  these  masses  of  loose  stODea,  or  large 
fragments  of  rock,  occur  on  the  summits  of  hills,  or  on  elevated 
ground,  and  the  stones  arc  altogether  unlike  any  rocks  or  strata 
in  the  adjacent  dislricls.  Among  the  numerous  travellers  to  whom 
such  objects  are  faniiliar,  it  is  surjirisiiig  how  lew  have  ever  raised 
the  inquiry — "  How  did  flasc  vmsscs  if  roik,  or  beds  of  /niise 
stones,  come  litre?''  One  great  reason  for  this  indilTerence  arises 
from  a  cause  that  may  surprise  geologists.  Many  well  educated 
persons,  who  possess  much  information  on  various  siibjects,  still 
entertain  the  belief  that  stones  grow  hi  the  places  where  tliey  ;ire 
now  found  r  this  belief  excludes  the  necessity  for  further  ini|uiry. 
They  can  also  refer  to  the  aiilhoriiy  of  the  ablest  philosopher  lliis 
country  ever  {wssessed,  for  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  should 
it  be  controverted. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke  states,  in  liis  "  Kk'nieiils  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,"  that  "nil stoves,  7ticl<ils,  and  iiiiiii nils,  are  real 
ves^ctabks  ;  that  is.^row  organkally  from  proper  seeds,  as  leellas 
plants." 

If  any  one  should  think  it  superfluous  to  notice  this  extraorrli- 
nary  passage,  in  the  present  age  of  general  information,  let  him 
inquire  among  his  friends  whether  stones  '^rnw  ?  and  he  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  liy  the  answers  he  may  receive. 

These  scattered  fragments  of  rock,  or  beds  of  loose  stones,  to- 
gether with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  present  objects  of  iiKpiiiy  of 
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the  most  inleTesting  kind.  Prom  iohat  districts  were  they  trans- 
ported 7  WhcU  yjcere  the  causes  by  which  they  were  removed  1 
^MuU  was  the  epoch  of  their  removal  7  A  faith^r  inquiry  also 
presents  itself,  as  some  of  the  beds  of  loose  stone  are  rounded, 
or  water-worn,  like  the  shingles  on  the  sea  beach)  but  are  now 
raised  many  hundred  feet  above  the  high-water  mark.  By  what 
agetits  were  these  beds  raised  to  their  present  elevation  7 

Satisfactory  solutions  to  all  these  inquiries  will  probably  long 
remain  desiderata  in  geology,  though,  in  some  instances,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  probability,  by  referring  to  causes  in 
present  operation.  These  scattered  fragments,  or  masses  of  rock, 
with  beds  of  loose  stones  and  gravel,  or  of  superficial  sand  or 
clay,  are  comprised  by  French  geologists  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  terreins  de  transport ;  a  name^  however,  which  cannot 
wgll.be  introduced  into  our  language.  We  shall,  therefore,  di- 
vivlhem  into  three  groups,  adopting  the  names  generally  re* 
ceived.  Scattered  blocks  of  rock ;  diluvisd  beds,  or  diluvium ; 
and  alluvial  beds,  or  alluvium ;  using  the  two  latter  without  any 
reference  to  theory.  Alluvial  beds  consist  of  the  sand,  soil,  or 
stones  brought  down  by  rivers,  and  deposited  in  their  beds,  or 
scattered  upon  their  banks,  or  carried  into  the  sea  or  into  lakes, 
forming  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Diluvium^  or  dUutnai 
bedsy  comprise  beds  of  gravel,  or  of  stones  more  or  less  rounded, 
that  are  found  in.  inland  districts,  and  also  large  and  detached 
blocks  of  rock,  which  are  now  generally  called  erratic  blocks. 
They  are  classed  as  diluvial  beds,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  transported  during  some  great  convulsion,  by  deluges  or 
inundations,  more  powerful  than  any  which  are  in  constant  ope- 
ration. 

In  order  to  form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  causes  which  have 
transported  the  beds  and  fragments  of  stone  into  their  present 
^tuation  we  shall  first  consider  the  causes  that  are  daily  wearing 
down  the  loftiest  mountains  and  cliffs,  or  undermining  the  sohd 
ground  on  the  sea  shore.  The  disintegration  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains is  constantly  taking  place  by  the  incessant  operation  of  at- 
mospheric causes.  The  infiltration  of  water  into,  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  and  its  expansion  by  frost,  often  produces  sudden  falls  of 
immense  masses  of  rock.  Hie  slow  operation  of  descending 
currents,  excavates  the  soft  beds  in  the  lower  parts  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  upper  rocks,  being  undermin^,  fall,  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  into  the  vales  below.  Instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  in  oiu:  own  times.  By  both  these  causes,  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  is  rapidly  going  on  in  the  Alps ;  but  such 
is  the  immensity  of  these  enormous  mountain  rsmges,  that  ages 
pass  away  before  any  diminution  of  their  bulk  is  perceived. 

In  Alpine  districts  of  great  elevation,  there  is  also  another 
cause,  more  exposed  to  observation,  which  is  ever  in  action  du* 
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ring  the  summer  motitlis.  The  snow  (i[>on  tlie  moiuitaiRS  below 
the  line  of  eternal  congelation,  when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  forma 
numerous  rivulels,  lliat  utiite  into  large  streams,  and  descend  in 
cataracts  with  impetuous  force,  excavating  deep  ravines  in  the 
lower  rocks.  To  use  the  words  of  Profeosnt  Playlair.  Ihey  are 
"Nature's  saws,  incessanlly  at  work,  cutting  down  the  moun- 
tains." 

The  vif^nette  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume,  represents  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Siicl,  in  Savoy,  in  which  the  water, 
dewenditig  from  the  Alpine  snow  on  the  BupI  and  other  moun- 
tains, is  seen  rushing  in  numerous  cascades  to  the  lower  valley. 
But  the  most  powerful  efl'eets  of  these  caiajacts  may  bo  observed 
durinc;  thunder  storms,  or  afier  an  unusually  rapid  thaw,  when 
the  iipi«r  rivulets  overflow  their  accustomed  boundaries,  and 
t-arry  with  them  the  loose  stones  or  masses  of  rock  Ihey  meet 
in  their  descent,  and  dash  them  with  inconceivable  violence »to 
the  lower  water-falls,  breaking  down  the  solid  rocks  on  each 
aide,  and  deepening  mid  enlarging  the  ravines  into  which  they 
fall.  The  operation  of  this  cause  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the 
following  chapter. 

We  need  not  indeed  travel  to  the  Alps  to  prove,  that  the  moun- 
tains have  been,  and  are  still  wearing  down.  The  rocky  frag- 
ments in  Rorrowdale  ;  the  deep  ravine*  made  by  torrents  in  the 
sides  of  Skiddaw ;  thd  immense  blocks  of  granite,  called  Shap 
Granite,  lorn  from  Wast d ale  Orag,  in  Westmoreland,  and  scallrred 
over  the  adjiicent  counties,  offer  striking  proofs  of  this.  Masses 
of  the  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  more  or  Ic-^  water-worn, 
occur  nlmost  every  whore,  inider  the  alluvial  plains  of  Cheshire 
anil  l«Tnc.n.«hire.  The  central  jjarts  of  Enstlaiul  have  once  had  a 
Erroaler  elevation  than  at  present ;  jiebbles  formed  of  the  C'harn- 
wood  Kiirest  rocks,  nro  spread  all  over  the  midland  counties. 
Beds  of  flint  gravel,  formed  hy  the  disintegration  of  chalk  rocks, 
in  which  Hints  were  imbedded,  occur  in  many  ]>arls  of  Kiigland 
at  a  groat  distance  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  chalk  districts. 

Tlie  tmnspurtation  of  these  masses  of  rock,  or  beds  of  stones 
and  gravel,  cannot  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  like  the  pres- 
ent action  of  rivcra  in  England,  and  is  generally  referred  to  the 
more  cxtensii-e  ojieration  of  deluges,  during  great  convulsions  of 
the  globo  ;  but  if  we  return  to  the  Alps,  and  view  the  effects  now 
taking  place,  we  must  admit,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  maki^ 
the  dislinclinn  between  alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions, 

liuuimcrable  blocks  of  granite,  and  of  other  primary  rocks, 
torn  from  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  are  scattered  over  the 
calcareous  momiiains  at  a  great  distance  from  this  range,  or  am 
spread  in  heaps  in  many  of  the  distant  valleys.  All  the  great 
rivers  that  issue  from  the  Aljis,  where  (he  valleys  open  into  the 
plains,  have  made  deep  sections,  in  beds  composed  of  the  ruins 
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of  the flKmotatiiis,  andexhibit  prools  of  the^ vast  destructiDa  that 
haB  takoii'  place.  l%Q>river'Doire,  where  it  enters  the  jdaii^s  of 
Piedmont,-  h^s  ciit  through  a  jnass  of  fn^meuts  more  than  1500 
feet  in  depth ;  thesayfragments  conast  of  icregular  blocks  of  gran- 
ite, mica  date,  .and  serpentine,  fre<]pientl^  more  than  thirty  cubic 
yards  -  in  Extent,  coy^ed  by*  smdler  ^ragmef]]^,  mid  J>y  earthy 
matter  from  the  deciMnpoeition  of  the  softer  rocks :  tiie  ^raign^eilts 
decrease  ia  si^se,  as  their  distance  iiicreaises  from  the  parent 
moontam.  ,  v  .  . 

Whoever  has  ascended^  the  k>fty  eminenoes  imooedial^y  be- 
loW'  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  AlpiB^  caa  scai^ly  fail  to.  have 
teeeifed  sensible  proofs  of  ^e. daily,  and  hourly  di^nti^ration  of 
tfie  flnoimtains.  Here,  jj^aced  nearly  above  tte>  region  of  vege- 
taUe  or  animal,  existence,  and  surrounded  by  the  sublime,  ob- 
jean  in  dalure,  the  deep4sile|»^  which  previ^Is  around,  is  truly 
soBbn  and  impressive;  but  it  is  broken  {fom  time  to- rime,  by 
sounds  like  the  rolling  o(  distant  thi^nder,  or  by  a  nearer  and 
knidiKcirash^  which  is  repeated  by  thi^  echoes- from  rock  to  rock. 
These  sounds  proceed,  from  the^sdMng  of  avalanches,  (^  from 
glacM^s  Slotting  and  disehai^ing  the  Ibose  ro0ki|  upon  their  sor- 
&cej  oriran  ^boulements<>i  KKik,  detached  fiom  ^e  bare  and 
exposed  sides  of  |he  pimuudes  a^  a^:uiUes^  The  fragments 
generally  fsJl  into  the  elevated  mountain  valleys,  and  are  scat^ 
tned  over  the, surface  of  the  higher  fliers,  which  extend  from 
thence  into  the  lower  Alpine  valleys.^  As  the^  glaciers  in  these 
vidl^ys  are  gradually  melting  during  suminer,  the  ice  abov^  pro- 
gressively moves  down\i^ard,  bearing  with  it  the  cargoes  of  stones 
on  its  surface,  which  it  disdiarges  in  heaps  at  its  feet  and  sides. 
These  accumulations  of  stones  are  called  morains.  The  destruc- 
tion of  granitic  and  schistose  mountains,  it  has  been  b^ore  ob- 
served, is  generally  effected  by  .water  penetrating  between  the 
fissures,  and  becoming. suddenly  expanded  by  frost.  The  over- 
throw of  calcareous  rocks  is  effected  in  a  different  mstnner  :  and 
the  vast  el^oulements  which  they  occasion,  are  more  terrific  and 
destructive  than  the ^boulements  from  the  primary  mountains,  ^ 
they  generally  take  place^in  more  tbicMy  inhabited  districts. 

The  destruction*  of  the  ^calcareous  mountains  in  the  Alps,  de-^ 
pendsonthe  peculiar  composition  and  structure  of  these  moun- 
tains. In  the  year  1821,  I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  summer  it) 
examining  the  calcareous  mountains  in  Savoy,  the  structure  of 
which  was  then  not  generally  understood,,  or  at  least  had  not 
been  described,  in  any  geological  work  that  I  had  met  with.  It 
was  generally  believed,  that  the  calcareous  mountains  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  beds  of  limestone,  with  lofty- mural  precipices 
on  the  upper  part ;  and  that  the  lower  parts,  doping  from  these 
precipices,  were  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  limestone.  .So  far 
from  this  being  th^  case,  th§^  calcareous  mountaina  of .  the  Alps« 
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which  comprise  nil  the  English  formalioDs,  from  the  mngnewan 
limrstmie  to  chalk,  alternate,  like  the  English  formations,  with 
enbrmoits  beds  of  sof\  shale  and  sandstone  ;  and  it  is  to  this  al- 
teniation,  they  owe  the  freijueiil  destniction  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  mountains. 

If  all  our  English  secondary  fomiaiions  were,  by  some  pow- 
erful cause,  elevated  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  their  pres- 
ent level,  and  the  beds  bent  into  curves,  constituting  several 
nu^s  of  moinitains,  we  should  have  precisely  what  is  found  in 
the  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Alps.  This  arched  form  of  the  cal- 
careous moinitains  is  represented  Plate  I,  fig.  6,  and  Plate  II,  fig. 
I,  and  fig.  2,  X,  y.  Now,  if  one  thick  bed  of  limestone,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  be  broken  olf,  as  at  z,  fig.  2,  the  action  of  cotilinucd 
rains  on  the  soft  bed  on  which  it  rests,  will  undermine  it,  until 
other  portions  of  the  limestone  will  fall  down:  and  if  this  gro- 
cess  lake  [dace  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  the  whole  of  the 
lied  of  limestone  will  fall,  except  the  part  which  rests  flat  upon 
tho  summit :  in  this  manner,  the  enormous  cajs  of  limestone 
have  been  left,  like  immense  castles,  that  compose  the  summits 
of  the  calcareous  mountains,  near  the  lake  of  Annccy,  and  in  the 
Banges.  Sometimes  the  mountain  caps,  which  form  an  extended 
range  in  front,  present  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  ridge  wlien 
seen  in  profile. 

The  mounlaiu,  called  the  Dent  d'Alen(,-on,  near  the  lake  of 
Annecy,  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  Ibis.  See  Plate  H,  fig. 
6.  The  mass  of  limestone  on  its  summit, — which  1  found  by 
Irigonometrical  measurement  to  rise  3S 10  feet  above  the  lake,  and 
to  bo.iiearly  300  feet  in  thickness, — was  undoubtedly  once  a  con- 
tinuous bed,  covering  the  mountain  like  a  mantle,  as  refM-osenled 
by  the  dotted  lines :  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  side  a  a  has  fallen 
down,  and  the  action  of  rain  on  the  soft  bed,  c,  on  the  otiier  side, 
is  undermining  the  steep  escarpment  b,  and  preparing  for  its  fur- 
ther destruction.  The  soft  bed  c  c,  which  fiarms  the  taJus  or  slope, 
being  covered  with  vegetation  on  the  side  h  c,  is  in  some  parts 
{Nntected  fnmi  rapid  disintegration.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  I  foiuid  that  the  thick  bed  which  formed  the  talus  or 
slope  under  the  limestone,  was  lias  clay.  I  was  not  able  to  as- 
cend the  Dent  d' AIeni;an,  and  therefore  did  not  ascertain  whether 
the  bed  c  was  soft  sandstone  or  lias.  In  numerous  instances,  the 
upper  beds  of  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  may  bo  ob- 
served Overlapping  and  overhanging,  as  at  a  a,  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  and 
are  thus  prepared  to  fall,  whenever  the  rain  and  frost  has  widened 
the  longitudinal  natural  fissures  in  the  limestone.  In  Plate  II, 
fig.  2,  the  mountain  at  y,  which  had  the  arched  stratification,  has 
been  ao  broken,  as  to  present  a  steep  escarpment :  such  instances 
are  very  common  in  Savoy.  The  present  state  of  Mont  Grenier, 
south  of  Chamberry,  and  the  vast  ntiiis  in  the  plain  below,  otfer 
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a  Striking  illustratioh  of  the  causes  which  are  in  operation,  to  dis- 
integrate ibid  vast  calcareous  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  follow- 
ing desoriiiBon,  with  the  out,  is  taken  frmn  the  first  volume  of 
my  TiBvela.  '*  A  part  of  Mont  -Grenier  fell  down  in  the  year 
liM8,  abd  entirely  buried  five  perishes,  and  the  town  and  church 
of  St.  Andi^  The  ruins  spread  over  an  extent  of  about  nine 
square  mfleti  and  are  called  les  Abymes  de  Myans.  After  A  lapse 
of  so  j&any  denturies^  they  still  present  a  singular  scene  of  deso- 
lation* The  catastrophe  must  have  been  most  awful,  when  seen 
firom  die  vieinity ;  foe  Hoiit  Grenier  is  almost  isolated,  advancing 
into  a  breed  plain,  whieh!eztends  to  the  Talle^  of  the  Isefe.  It 
is  seveiel  miles  id  length,'  and  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  the  Gniild  Cbartreux,  but  it  b-  very  narrow.  Its  longitudinal 
directioii  is  frMn  east  to  west :  near  the  middle  it  makes  a  bend 
towards  tbe^ortb,  ferminjg.a  kitd  pfb^  or"^  concavity  on  the 
sohthem  fide.  *      *        . 

^'  Mont  Cirenier  rises  Terr  abruplly  lipwaids  of  4000  fiaei  above 
the  plaiii.  It  is  capped  with  an  ioiliienee  mess  tyf  limartoiie  strata, 
not  less-tiifm  600  feet  in  tludciiefis^^liiqh  nifeseiits  On  every  side, 
the  appeeiance  of  a  wall  The'  iMte  wf  gentlyNio  jtfaie  side 
which  fin  into  the  plain.  lIUe'ineaiB'ef  limesttane^teipts  cm  a 
foundatioii  of  softer  strata,  probaUy.  priioiaiaoj.mider  vfaich  are 
distinctly  seen  thin  strata,  alternating  Vith em  strata.  The  an-, 
nexed  cut  repieeents  the  east  wing  of  the  moun&in,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Abymes  de  Myans.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  catastrophe  was  cieuised  by  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  soft 
strata,  which  undermined  the  mass  of  limestone  above,  and  jpro- 
jected  it  into,  the  plain.  It  is  also  probable;  that  the  part  which 
fell,  had  foreome  time  been  nearly  detached  from  the  gKointain, 
by  a  shrinking  of  the  southern  side,  as  there  is  at  present  a  rent 
at  this  end,  upwards  of  2000  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  have  cut 
off  a  large  section  fixxn  the  eastern  end,  that  now 

'<  Htofi  in  doubtful  ruins  round  its  base/'  . 

as  if  prepared  to  renew  the  catastroj^  of  1248.  The  Abymes 
de  M3rans  are  hills,  or  rather  monticules,  of  a  conical  idiape,-  vary- 
ing in  height  irpm  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  they  cov^  abdut  nine 
square  miles :'  the  monticules  are  composed  of  fragments  of  calca- 
reous strata,  some  of  which  are  of  immense  size.  They  consi^  of 
yellowish  ooliUc  limestone,  strongly  resembling  the  lower  oolitos 
in  Gloucestesshire ;  a  gray  limestmie,  harder  and  more  crystalline 
than  lias,  which^  however,,  it  may  probably  be :  aiid  a  thin  slaty 
arenaceous  limestone,  much  resembling  Stotlesfield  slate.  Frag- 
ments of  schistose  chert:  were  inters&atified  with  aome  of  the 
limestone. 

"  The  largest  massea  have  evidently  fallen  fibm  the  upper  bed 
of  limestone  by  which  Mont  Grenier  is  capped.     The  velocity 
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they  would  acquiro  by  falling  from  so  great  a  height,  making 
due  allowance  for  tlie  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  could  not  be 
less  than  300  feet  per  second ;  and  the  projectile  force  they  gained 
by  striking  against  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  against  each  other 
has  spread  them  fiEU*  into  the  pkdn.  In  the  course  of  years,  the 
rains  or  currents  of  water  from  dissolving  snows,  have  furrowed 
channels  betwceq  the  larger  masses  of  stone,  and  washing  away 
part  of  the  loose  earth,  have  left  the  immense  number  of  detached 
conical  hills  which  are  seen  at  present.  So  deep  and  vast  was 
the  mass  of  ruins  that  covered  the  town  of  St.  Andre  and  the 
other  parishes,  that  nothing  belonging  to  them  has  been  discov- 
ered, except  a  small  bron2»  statue." — ^Vol.  1,  p.  201. 

A  part  of  a  mountain  near  Servos,  on  the  road  to  Chamonny, 
fell  down  in  the  year  1751.  The  fall  continued  for  many  days, 
and  the  air  was  darkened  with  immense  volumes  of  black  dost, 
which  extended  for  twenty  miles,  and  is  still  remembered  by 
some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Chamoimy.  A  continued  suc- 
cession of  reports,  like  those  of  cannon,  aimounced  the  successive 
falling  of  rucks,  day  and  night.  The  mountain  did  not,  like  that 
of  Mont  Grcnier,  fall  at  once,  for  it  is  composed  of  a  soccessioa 
of  beds  of  limestone  resting  on  sandstone,  and  extremely  fragile 
schist,  which  are  even  now  yielding  to  the  constant  action  of  rain. 
A  deep  excavation,  which  I  observed  under  a  precipice  of  lime- 
stone, near  (lie  summit,  appeared,  in  1821,  to  threaten  a  renewal 
of  the  catastrophe  of  1751. 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  eboulements*  which  have  destroyed 
whole  vilkui^es,  have  been  caused  by  the  sliding  down  of  highly 
inclined  beds  of  loose  conglomerates,  which  have  been  imdermi- 
ned  at  their  bases.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference 
to  Plate  II,  fig.  2,  representing  the  section  of  a  moimtain  on  the 
Alps :  the  beds  a  a  b  a  b  sxe  highly  inclined ;  and  should  the 
outer  bed  a  be  a  soft  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  the  action  of 
water-courses  or  heavy  rains  upon  its  foot  or  base,  tends  to  de- 
stroy and  undermine  it,  and  the  whole  bed,  perhaps  several  hufa- 
dred  feet  in  thickness,  is  suddenly  precipitated  into  the  valley. 
Li  1<806,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Rosberg,  between  the  lakes 
of  Zug  and  Jjaworts,  fell  down  from  the  cause  here  mentioned, 
and  buried  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley,  and  several  o(  the 
inhabitants. 

Wliere  the  soil  formed  by  the  debris,  or  ruins  from  the  fall  of 
mountains,  is  favorable  to  vegetation,  it  becomes  covered  with 
vineyards  and  chestnut  trees ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in 
the  soil  that  covers  the  former  town  of  Pleurs,  near  Chavennes, 
and  all  its  noble  palaces,  belonging  to  opulent  citizens  of  Milan. 

*  The  fall  of  parts  of  mountains  is  «o  common  an  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  that 
it  i»  oxprc^ively  rallcfl  an  ^boulement,  from  the  Torb  ibouUr. — In  DeYonflhire,and 
Dorsetshire,  the'  fall  of  the  cliffs  is  called  a  fougemml. 
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On  the  36ih  of  Aui*iist,  11518,  "an  inhabitant  entered  Uie  town, 
and  said  that  lie  saw  the  mountains  cleaving :  he  was  laughed  at 
for  his  pains ;  but  in  tim  evening  the  mouiiioin  fell,  and  buried 
ttie  town  and  ail  its  iuhubilants.  The  number  destroyed  is  sta- 
ted to  be  2430,  of  whom  not  one  escajicd,  escept  the  person  who 
warned  them  of  their  danger." 

Where  the  soil  is  imfavoi^ble  to  vegetation,  the  initis  remain 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rains,  and  of  lorrenta  from  the  sudden 
melting  of  snow,  which  furrow  channels  through  them,  and  leave 
detached  monticules,  as  in  the  AOymes  de  Myans  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  these  causes  they  could  not  be  trans[»rted  to  distant 
countries,  except  in  the  comminuted  form  ol"  sand  or  mud. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes,  in  |ireseut  activity,  which 
tear  down  large  masses  of  rock,  and  carry  them  many  miJes  from 
their  native  sites.  The  motmtain  vallej-s  in  the  higher  Alps,  ou 
the  confines  of  eternal  snow,  sometimes  become  closed  by  the 
extension  of  a  lateral  glacier  across  them,  which  dams  in  the  wa- 
ter from  the  melting  of  Alpine  snow,  and  forms  a  mountain  lake, 
elevated  many  thousand  feet  above  the  lower  habitable  valleys. 
During  very  hot  summers,  the  same  cause  which  increases  the 
watera  in  the  lake,  by  a  more  rapid  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows, 
diminishes  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  barrier  of  ice ;  it  is 
rent  asunder,  and  the  whole  water  of  the  Lake  is  suddenly  [recip- 
itated  into  the  lo^r  vaUeys  with  tiemeudons  violence,  tearing 
dtiwii  and  bearing  along  with  it  all  opposing  obstacles.  The  wa- 
ter is  seen  approaching  like  a  moving  wall.  In  this  manner  was 
the  village  of  Martlgny  in  the  Valais  nearly  destroyed  in  ISIS. 
A  similar  inundation,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Doron  in  the 
Tarcnlaise,  took  place  in  the  following  yeai'.  I  had  an  opjxirtu- 
nity  of  observing  its  elfects,  which  ap[jearcd  to  espial  in  iniensily. 
but  not  in  extent,  thi>so  of  diluvial  action.  >'umcrous  blocks  of 
stone,  of  many  Ions"  weight,  were  brought  down  by  the  torrent, 
and  scattered  over  a  small  plorn  at  the  (iimith  of  ihc  lateral  valley, 
along  which  they  had  descended.  These  blocks  were  chiefly' 
ipiai-tz  rock,  intermixed  with  a  few  bti>cks  of  mica  and  talc  slate. 

'I'o  proceed  to  the  causes  which  are  in  the  present  time  wearing 
down  the  surface  of  islands  and  continrnls. — The  action  of  the 
MM  n|>iin  tbo  clilfs  in  Kngland,  proves  in  a  striking  manner  the 
rlinij'_'i-s  wliicb  litis  im|>orlanC  agent  c;tn  elfect  in  tlie  sixice  of  a 
few  centuries,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  In  Devonshire  and 
Dorsetsliiri!,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  the 
sea  has  made  great  encroachments  on  the  land,  since  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Ooni|ncst ;  as  may  be  proved  both  by  ancient  records, 
and  by  what  is  now  taking  jiiace ;  the  cliffs  being  undermined  by 
high  tides,  large  jmrtioiis  of  land  are  ye.Trly  falling  into  the  s-^a. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  loss  of  ground  in  certain  situalieus, 
wliere  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  arc  chiefly  com])oscd  of  sand  or 
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soft  porbos  beds,  there  is  anbther  cause  in  constant  operation^  more 
destructive  than  the  direct  action  of  the  sea.  Water  from  the  land- 
penetrated  through  the  porous  beds,  and  issues  forth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cliffs^  carrying  with  it  part  of  the  loose  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  this  manner,  the  ground  is  undermined, 
and  finally  sinks  into  the  sea.  In  some  instances,  tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  suddenly  projected  upon  the  beach,  and  acre 
after  acre  disappears.  This  effect  of  land-springs  may  be  seen 
in  a  very  striking  mahner  in  the  cliffs  near  Cromer,  and  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  cliffs  near  Boulogne,  as  the  extent  of  the  de* 
stniction  of  the  land  is  well  ascertained,  by  very  ancient  plans  of 
the  harbor.  A  lighthouse,  built  by  order  of  Caligula,  on  a  very 
high  hill  on  the  northeast  of  the  harbor,  and  which  remained 
entire  many  centuries,  fell  down  by  the  destruction  of  the  cliff 
in  1644 ;  only  a  small  part  of  the  foundation  is  now  visible.  By 
a  plan  taken  in  1550,  it  appears  that  the  pharos  was  then  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  In  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  sea  has 
carried  away  400  metres,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  nule  of  land, 
on  each  side  of  the  port.  The  clifis  of  Boulogne  I  examined  in 
1824,  and  considered  them  as  closely  allied  to  the  English  £rm- 
meridge  clay,  and  sand  associated  with  it.  On  digging  into  the 
cliff,  a  few  years  previously,  a  spring  of  hot  wkter  issued  out : 
probably  heated  by  the  same  causes,  that  have  formed  the  pseudo- 
volcano  in  the  Eimmeridge  clay,  near  Weymouth.  I  am  infor- 
med by  a  friend,  now  at  Boulogne,  that  during  the  {N-esent  winter, 
1837,  the  heavy  rains  in  November  and  December  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata  of  the  cliffs,  and  issued  out  in  streamlets 
at  their  base,  and  thus  undermined  layers  of  clay  and  stone,  some 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  120  feet  in  thickness,  causing  the 
clay  and  stone  to  change  their  position,  which  was  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  dip  in  a  curve  to  the  sea  at  their  base.  In  some  parts 
the  strata  are  broken  off.  He  had  seen  the  change  of  position 
from  its  commencement,  and  marked  its  progress  from  day  to  day. 
"  The  cause  of  these  chahges  (he  observes,)  is  as  evident  as  the 
fact :  it  is  simply  the  undermining  of  water,  and  of  water  in  drops, 
or  streamlets ;  for  powerful  streams  there  are  none.  The  rain  per- 
colates through  the  upper  porous  beds,  till  it  meets  with  a  bed  of 
rock  or  impervious  clay,  and  then  descends  towards  the  sea,  bear- 
ing with  it  gradually  the  bed  along  which  it  runs." 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  surface  of  dry  land 
is  not  gradually  increasing  on  the  whole  globe.  The  depositions 
from  the  sea  and  frptn  rivers  are  filling  up  bays,  estuaries,  and 
lakes :  all  broad  flat  Valleys,  and  almost  all  low  and  fertile  plains, 
were  once  covered  with  water.  On  the  eastern  side  of  our  own 
island,  though  the  land  is  wearing  away  in  some  parts,  it  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  others.     The  flat  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
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Cambridgpshiro,  and  Holderness  in  Yorkshire,  have  been  gained 
from  the  sea,  or  from  rivers,  by  depositions  of  sand  and  mud  at 
no  very  remote  period ;  and  the  process  is  going  on  daily.  In 
many  parts,  the  sea,  diiring  high  tides,  is  above  the  jK«9eiil  level 
of  the  land,  and  is  kept  out  by  embankments. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  proprietors  contrive  to  raise  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  what  is  called  irarping.  At  the  highest  spring  tides 
Ihey  ojicn  sluices  in  the  embiuikments,  and  cover  the  land  with 
the  turbid  sea-water,  which  remains  imtil  it  has  deposited  its  con- 
tents, and  is  let  out  at  low  water.  The  quantity  of  earthy  mai- 
ler, held  ill  susfiension  by  rivers  after  heavy  rains,  is  prodigioiisly 
great.  Accordiug  to  Major  Rennell,  a  glass  of  water  taken  from 
the  Ganges  at  the  height  of  its  inondations,  yields  one  fourth  sed- 
iment. Mr.  Barrow  says,  in  his  account  of  China,  that  the  (juaji- 
lily  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Yellow  River  was  found,  by 
calculation  founded  on  cxiwrimenr,  to  exceed  two  million  solid 
feet  per  hour ;  and  that,  some  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  tlie  river 
was  three  quarters  of  a  mite  broad,  and  was  miming  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  A  great  part  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  mud.-which  is  perpetually  brought  down  by  the  Yellow 
River,  is  bortie  by  strong  currents  from  tlie  Yellow  Sea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petcheleo,  where  the  stillness  of  the  water  allows  it  lo 
^ibside.  Into  the  same  gulf  the  river  of  Peking  discharges  itself, 
andiMr.  Barrow  observes,  that  a  great  part  of  the  land  adjoining 
this  gulf,  has  apparcnlly  been  formed,  by  the  sind  and  mud 
bmn^^ht  into  it :  for  tlie  tide  flows  inland  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  and  often  iiumdains  (he  whole  country,  the  general  level 
of  wliieli  is  not  ninre  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river : 
indei'd  tlit'  deepest  [wit  of  ihc  great  gulf  of  Petchclee,  does  not 
exeoed  tweire  fathoms,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  sandy 
islanils  iust  apjx'aring  above  tlie  surface,  are  said  to  have  been 
loKMcd  within  (iie  rcfords  of  history.— ««m»r's  China,  p.  492. 
From  tl»"  above  account,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  wide 
i-ulf,  will  soon  he  filled  up  by  alluvial  and  marine  depositions, 
'I'ho  (ailf  of  Mlalco,  acrordiuL^  to  Hmnboldt,  is  gradually  filling 
by  Ihc  sand  l)rouL,'bl  into  it  fi-om  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  south 
wde,  and  from  the  vast  rivers,  llie  Uio  del  Norte  and  the  Missis- 

Wppi. 

From  several  wunf  es  of  information  referred  to  in  the  "  Asiatic 
RcKoari:hes,''  and  frmji  tbo  best  accounts  oi'  the  Porlnguesc,  who 
firfil  visjii'd  India,  thero  is  niudi  ivason  to  believe,  thai  the  whol- 
rountry  of  M:ihili;ir,  belvvi-en  the  (iant  Moinilajjis  and  ibe  s«.a, 
has  hei'onic  dry  land  al  no  verv  remote  pciitxf.  Nuinerous  tradi- 
tions refer  tn  i(.  Theic  i.s  rtn  ancieiit  boolc  railed  ■' Kenil  (.\if- 
jiietle,''  or  Ihc  euter-ini;  nj'  the  eouiili-\-  of  Konil,  or  Malabar. 
The  book  was  ininslale^l  by  .biiial!i;in  I»'nit,;an  Esi].  In  this  ac- 
count, the  formalii'U  of  llic  land  is  asr-ribed  to  .supernatural  acrcn- 
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cy;  bat  it  contains  many  statements  that  appear  highly  iHX)bable. 
It  waft  soon  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  ground  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  first  driven  away  by  the  multitude 
of  serpents,  which  abounded  ih  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  newly 
emeq;ed  country.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  Malabar,  ascribed 
to  the  Biahop  of  Yirapti,  the*  seat  of  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic 
seininary,  thKS  writer  observes,  that,  by  the  accounts  of  the  learned 
natives  of  that  coast,  it  is  little  more  than  2300  years  since  the 
came  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Jukem  or  Gaut  Mountain ;  and 
he  thinks  extremely  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  sand,  oyster  shells,  and  other  fragments,  met 
with  on  making  excavations.  It  is  not  unreaiBonable  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  coast  was  elevated  by  subterranean  agency ;  for 
80  recently  .as  1605,  the  bed  of  pert  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Indus, 
was  permanently  changed,  by  axk  earthquake  near  Cutch,  on  the 
coast  of  Bombay. 

The  increase  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  of  many 
European  rivers,  is  well  known.  Adria,  which  was  once  a  port  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  (to  which  it  gave  its  name,)  is  now  six  leagues 
inland.  In  lakes,  the  diminution  of  the  sur£ice,  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow  into  them,  is 
idU  mote  remarkable.  The.  nitid  and  debris  brought  into  the 
lake  of  Geneva  by  the  Rhone,  and  deposited  ne^  its  entrance, 
has  made  the  land  advance  two  miles  in  the  space  of  1700  years, 
the  Roman  harbor  Portus  Yalesiae  being  now  that  distance  from 
the  lake.  All  the  lakes  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  in  our 
own  island,  are  gradually  diminishing  by  similar  causes.  To 
multiidy  insttoces  of  this  kind  would  be  incompatible  .with  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume ;  every  attentive  observer  must  have 
noticed  them  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

All  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  were  formed  by  alluvial 
depositions :  alluvial  agency  appears  to  have  been  the  means  em- 
ployed, in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
residence  of  social  and  civilized  man.  The  most  ancient  cities 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Thebes,  were  founded  in' the  midst  of  alluvial  soils,  deposited  by 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile :  indeed,  it  does  hot  ap- 
pear unreasonable  to  believe,  that  the  formation  of  soils,  for  the 
support  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  the  final  end  to  which  all 
terrestrial  changes  ultimately  refer. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paley  and  others,  that  in  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  teeth  in  graminivorous  animals,  and 
in  the  production  of  grasses  which  serve  them  for  food,  we  may 
trace  evident  marks  of  relation,  and  of  a  designing  inteUigent 
cause.  With  equal  reason  must  we  adngdt,  that  the  destruction 
of  mountains,  ond  the  formation  of  soils  for  tlie  support  of  the 
vegetable  tribes,  are  provided  ifor,  by  the  same  ^  intelligent  cause, 
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and  aire  part  of  a  regular  series  of  operations  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Hence  also  we  may  infer,  llial  those  grand  revolutions 
of  thfi  globe,  by  which  new  moimlains  or  conlinents  are  elevated 
firom  ihe  deep,  are  parts  of  the  same  series,  extending  throngh 
agescf  indefinite  duration,  and  connecting  all  the  auccessive  jrfie- 
nomeua  of  the  material  universe. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature,  it  is  ordained,  that 
those  rocks  which  decompose  rapidly,  are  those  which  form  the 
most  fertile  soils ;  for  the  quality  of  soils  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  liom  which  they  were  formed.  Granitic  and  sili- 
ceoua  rocks  form  barren  and  sandy  soils ;  argillaceous  rocks  fonn 
stiff  clay ;  and  calcareous  rocks,  when  mixed  with  clays,  form 
marl ;  but  when  not  covered  by  other  strata,  they  support  a  short, 
hot  nutritions  vegetation.  For  the  formation  of  productive  soils, 
an  intermixture  of  the  three  earths — clay,  sand,  and  lime — is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  oxide  of  iron  appears  also  to  be  a  tcfjui- 
ate  ihgredient.  The  proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
good  soil,  depends  much  on  the  iiatiu^  of  the  climate,  but  more 
on  the  (juaUty  of  the  sub-soil,  and  its  power  of  retaining  or  ab- 
sorbing moisture.  This  alone  may  make  a  soil  barren,  which  up- 
on a  different  sub-soil  would  be  exceednigly  productive.  When 
this  is  the  case,  either  drainage  or  irrigation  offers  the  oidy  means 
of  permanent  improvement, 

Ufierent  vegetables  also  require  different  admixtures  of  earth. 
They  require  it,  first,  because  it  is  necesstiry  to  their  growth,  that 
the  soil  should  be  suiKcienlly  sliff  and  deep  to  keep  them  firm  in 
their  place;  and  also  lliai  it  should  not  he  too  slid';  to  allow  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  their  roots  :  and,  Inslly,  that  it  should 
supply  llicm  with  a  constant  quantity  of  water,  neither  too  abun- 
dant nor  deficient.  Ilcnoc  wc  may  learn  why  different  degrees 
of  tenacity,  depth,  and  jwwer  of  retaining  or  absorbing  moisture, 
are  roquircd  in  soils  for  different  kinds  of  plants.  Thus,  in  un- 
cultivated countries,  we  find  that  certain  vegetables  attect  parlio- 
ular  situations,  in  which  they  flourish  spontaneously  and  exclu- 
sively ;  and  it  is  only  by  imitating  nature,  and  profiting  hy  the 
instruction  she  affords,  that  we  can  liope  to  obtain  advantageous 
resulls,  or  acquire  certain  fixed  princijiles,  to  guide  us  in  onr  at- 
tempts to  bring  barren  lands  into  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation. 
When  rocks  contain  in  their  composition  a  due  pro|x)rtion  of  silex, 
clay,  and  lime,  they  Iiiniish  soils  whose  feriilily  may  be  said  lo 
be  permanent.  Tlic  most  fertile  districts  in  England  were  made 
so  by  nature ;  their  original  fertility  was  independent  of  human 
operation. 

Sonic  small  [xirlinn  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  is  found  by  chem- 
ical analysis  in  plants;  but  it  would  be  contrary  lo  fact  and  anal- 
ogy to  supiMsc,  ihiit  the  earths,  in  a  concrete  state,  Ibrm  any  jmrl 
of  ttie  food  of  plants  J  the  earths  and  alkalies  which  they  contain. 
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•re  in  all  tvobobilUy  formed  fhimlDroie  simple^  elements,  by  the 
jiooeee  of  -  Testation ;  for  it  is  now  ascertamod^^  that  the  earths 
and alfcaliesare compound  substano^ 

The  iprincipai  elements  found  in  jdants  aie  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  ox3rgen^  and  by  experiments  of  Gay  Lulttac  and  Thenaid*  it 
appears,  that  the  hydrogen  and-  oxygen  in  starch,  gnniy  vegetable 
oib,  and  sugar,  ^xiat  in  prec^isely  the  same  proportions,  that  form 
'water.  Carbon,  the  other  principal  elementary  substance  fbund 
in  plants,  exists  both  in  water  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Water 
and  the  atmosphere  ccmtain  in  themselres,  or  in  solution,  all  the 
elements  neec^sary  for  the  support  and  growth  of  vegetables. 
But  most  soils  are  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  tocr  loose  or  too  ad* 
beside,  to  admit  plants  to  extract  these  elements^  in  the  propor- 
tions neceaiarv  for  their  growth.  Manures  supply  this'defieiency, 
by  fiimishin^in  great  abundance  the  hydrc^en,  carbon^  or  ssote, 
which  they  may  require.  In  proportion  .as  soils  possess  a  due  de- 
gree of  tenacity,  and  power  of  retaining  or  absorbiiv^  heat :  and 
mbisttue,  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of  maii;iure  is  ^minished  ^ 
and  in  some  instances,  the  earths  are  so  fortunately  ^combined,  as 
to  render  aU  supply  of  artificial  manure  tlnnecessary.  He  who 
possesses  on  his  estate  the  three  earths^— H^iay,  sand,  aiid  lime,-— of 
a  good  quality,  with  facilities  for  drainage  or  irrigatim,  has  all  the 
materials  for  permanent  improvement;  the  grand  d^d^rata  in 
agriculture  being  to  render  wet  lands  dry,  to  sup{rfy  djry  lands 
with  sufficient  moisture,  to  make  adhesive  soils  loose,  and  loose 
aoils  sufficiently  adhesive. 

The  intermixture  of  soils,  where  one  kind  of  earth  is  either 
redundant  or  deficient,  is  practiced  in  some  countries  with  great 
advantage.  Part  of  Lancashire  is  situated  on  the  red  sandstone 
described  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  This  rock,  being  principally 
OHuposed  of  siliceous  earth  and  tbe  oxide  of  iron,' forms  of  itself 
very  unproductive  land :  but,  fortunately,  in  many  situations,  it 
contains  detached  beds  of  calcareous  marl  near  the  sur&ce.  By 
an  intermixture  of  this  niarl  with  the  soil,  it  is  converted  into  fer- 
tile land,  and  the  necessity  for  manure  is  superseded.  The  effect 
of  a  good  marl  applied  liberally  to  this  land,  lasts  for  mcnie  thm 
twenty  years.  In  some  lands  a  mixture  of  light  marl,  which 
contains  scarcdy  a  trace  of  calcareous  earth,  is  found  of  great 
service.  The  good  effect  of  this,  appears  to  depend  on  its  giving 
to  the  sandy  soU  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  tenacity.  Th^  sterile  and 
gravelly  soils  in  Wiltshire  have  been  recently  rendered  produc- 
tive, by  mixing  them  with  chalk :  the  most  liberal  ap|dication  of 
manure  having  been  found  ineffective,  or  iiyurious.  In  stiff  clay 
soils,  where  lime  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  land  might  frequently 
be  improved,  by  an  intermixture  with  siliceous  sand.    A  pro^r 

*  EediercJiet  PhfRCQ^Chimiqiiet;  ' 


knowledge  of  ihe  quality  of  the  snb-soil,  aiid  the  position  of  the 
nibrStrata,  is  necessary  to  ascertuin  the  capability  al'  improvement 
which  land  may  possess.  It  may  frequently  happen,  that  a  valu- 
able stratum  of  marl  or  stone,  which  lies  at  a  great  depth  in  one 
sitiiatiofl,  may  rise  near  the  surface  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  es- 
tate, and  might  bo  procured  with  little  expense. 

IJme  is  the  only  earth  wliich  has  been  generally  used  to  inter- 
mix with  soils,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  manure  ;  but  its  op- 
eration as  such  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Burnt  lime,  when 
caustic,  destroys  inidecomposed  vegetable  matter,  ajid  reduces  it 
to  mould;  so  far  its  use  is  intelligible.  It  combines  also  with 
Tegotable  or  mineral  acids  in  the  soil,  which  might  be  injiuious 
to  vegetation ;  here  its  operation  is  likewise  intelligible :  but  if 
we  assert,  that  when  burnt  lime  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid  and 
become  mild,  it  gives  ont  its  carbon  again  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
we  assume  a  fact,  which  we  have  neither  experiments  not  analo 
gies  lo  support.  Tlie  utility  of  lime  in  decomposing  vegetable 
matter  and  neutralizing  acic^  is  obvious :  but  its  other  uses  are 
not  80  evident ;  exccjrt  we  admit  thai  it  acts  mechanically  on  the 
soil,  and  renders  the  clay  or  sand  with  which  it  is  intermixed, 
better  suited  to  the  proper  expansion  of  the  roots,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  modify  the  power  of  retaining  or  absorbing  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  and  moistine,  which  particular  vegetables  may  do- 
muid. 

Where  earths  are  properly  intermixed,  instances  are  known  of 
land  producing  a  succession  of  good  crops  for  many  years  with- 
out fallowing  or  manure.  On  the  summit  of  Breedon  Hill,  in 
I^eicestcrshirc,  I  have  seen  a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley  growing  on 
land,  that  had  borne  a  succession  of  twenty  preceding  crops  with- 
out manuring.  This  is  more  deserving  notice,  being  in  an  expo- 
sed and  elevated  situation,  and  upwi  the  very  hill  of  masnesian 
limestone,  which  has  been  so  frequently  rcfen-ed  lo  by  chemical 
writers,  as  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  The  Umestonc 
of  this  hill  coiitauis  above  20  per  cent,  of  magnesia.* 

The  temiicrature  requisite  for  the  growth  of  plants  is  influ- 
enced by  t!ie  power  of  diff'ercnt  soils  to  absorb  and  retain  boat 
from  the  solar  rays,  which  depends  much  on  their  moisture  and 
tenacity.  "It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  vegetation  of  pe- 
rennial grasses  in  the  spring,  is  at  least  a  fortnight  sooner  on  lime- 
stone and  sandy  si^ils,  if  not  extremely  barren,  than  on  clayey,  or 
even  in  deep  rich  soils  :  it  is  eijually  true,  but  jx^rhaps  not  so  well 
known,  that  l!ic  diiference  is  more  than  reversed  iu  the  aulumn."'t 

•  The  mugnnsinn  liino  nrtn  moro  now crfi illy  in  .Ir^lrnving  Mii'lef'>mpf..r(1  vrp- 
tablc  luiillcr  llinii  ciiniiirin  liiiii',  nnJ  Its  p.fferM  on  land'uru  iii'irn  ilitrnlilu:  lii;ii<'S 
il  in  iti  rualilj  of  ari-iiinr  vulue  in  ngricullure,  n«  a  mui;li  smaller  qiiaiitily  will  au- 
awnr  lliu  Hnme  piirposp, 

t  Olidvnuiwns  uii  ^lildcw,  by  J.  Egremonl,  Esq 
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This  eftd-llr.  Egim^oiii  aseribes^  wijdi  mdch  probability^  to  the 
lick  or  dayej  (Boila  abmlMiig  heat  atowly^  and  parting  with  it 
again  mqie  i^octantly  than  the  calcareous  sods,  owing  to  the 
greater  qtumtity  of  moisture  in  the  ehty^  which  is  an  imperfect 
conductcMr  of  heat.  ' 

Cakttreotts  aoik  mi^bt  £^uenlly  be  much,  imptoted  by  a  miit* 
tone  of  day,  innd,  or  graTel^  which,  in  many  situations,  is  practi* 
eaUe  with  little  ekprnse,  and  would  well  reward  the  labor  of  the 
ezpecimental.^igricttlturist. 

Ca&oreDics  TV/b^-^Beside  the  new  land  fonaed.  by  aUuvial 
.dqxMiticMis,  beds  of  calcareous  tufii  are  admetimes  fom^  in  Tal^ 
leys,  and  at  the  bottom  of  *  lakes,  by  a  jHrocess  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  chemical  formations.  Springs,  contmning  carbonic 
acid,,  that,  issue  from  limestone  strata, /contain  particleil  of  car- 
bonate <tf  lime  chemically  dissolved  in  tiie  water  ;^  but  on  expo* 
sore  to  air  and  Ught,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  bad  but  ja  dight 
affinity  for  the  parti<^  of  limestone,  separates,  and  the  partictesi 
ef  linvft  are  precipitated  and  form  calcareous  incrustations :  these- 
inucourse  of  years  compose  thick^ bed^, 'and  are  sometime^  suffix* 
ciently  hard  to  be  used  for  building  stc»^.  The  Rock  Mill,  near 
Strond,  in  Gloucestershire,  4s  built  of  this  stone*  In  almost  all 
Iknestone  countries,  there  are  instances  of  calcareous  incrusla- 
tions  formed  in  springs,  wftich  have  teceived  the  n^e  of  petrii^ 
fying  wells. 

Thermal  waters,  that  contain  calcareous  earth  dn  solution,  de- 
posit, beds  of  tufti  very  rapictty.  Nearly  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
▼alley  at  Matlock  Baths,  in  Derbyshire,.' is  filled  with  calcareious 
tufa,  forming  a  bed  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  half 
a  mile  in  length.  It  contains  fn^mei^ts  of  moss,  and  some  land 
shells.  The  horns  of  a  stag  were  found  in  excavating  this  tu&; 
it  is  deposited  by  the  thermal  springs,  that  every  where  gush  our 
firom  the  hill  behind  the  baths.  Except  the  depodtions  firom  ther- 
mal waters,  beds  of  ealcareous  tu&  are  seldom  formed  on  land  of 
any  considerable  magnitude;  but  tiiemial  waters  have  probably 
been  important  agents  iii^the  formation  of  many  of  the  secondary 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    fSee  Chapter  XYL ) 

Hi,  Lyell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '^  Principles  of  O^oftogyj'^ 
has  described  many  depositions  of  calcareous  tufa  in  the  volcanic 
districts  of  France  and  Italy. 

Depositions  of  fresh-water  lime^ne  are  dowly  forming  in 
some  of  our  present  lakes.  Mr.  LyeU,  in  "  Gteologioal  Transac- 
tions," 182&,  describes  a  formation  of  this  limestone  about  nine 
miles  west  of  Forfar,  in  Scotland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake 
which  has  been  in  a  great  part  excavated  for  marL  It  contains 
different  strata,  of  variable  thickness,  of  shell  and  rock  marl. 
The  rock  marl  consists  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  it  is  hard 
and  compact,  and  in  scnne  parts  crjrstalline.     The  lower  shell 
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rawl  rarely  contains  any  distiDguishable  quantity  of  sheliy  mat- 
ter. Ill  the  rock  raarl  are  found  shells  of  Helices,  the  Turbo  fon- 
tinolis,  and  the  Patella  lacusirls.  There  are  remains  of  land  quad- 
rupeds in  the  shell  mail,  but  not  in  the  rock  marl. 

Peat  is  a  substance  which  has  been  classed  with  alluvial  soils, 
though  it  is  obviously  a  vegetable  production.  Peat  formerly 
covered  extensive  tracts  in  England,  but  is  disappearing  before 
the  genius  of  agricultural  improvement,  which  has  no  where  pro- 
duced more  important  effects,  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  black 
and  barren  pest  moors  of  the  norlheni  counties,  into  valuable 
land  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  depastured  by  numer- 
ous flocks. 

"In  describing  the  general  appearance  of  a  peat  moor,  (says 
Mr.  Jameson,)  we  may  conceive  an  almost  enlire  flat  of  several 
miles  extent,  of  a  brown  color,  here  and  there  marked  with  tufts 
of  heather,  wliich  have  taken  root,  owing  to  the  more  complete 
decomposition  of  the  surface  peat ;  no  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen ; 
not  a  sjwt  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye  in  wandering  over  this 
dreary  scene.  A  nearer  examination  discovers  a  wet  spongy  sur- 
face, passable  only  in  the  driest  seasons,  or  when  all  nattne  is 
locked  in  frost.  The  surface  is  frequently  covered  with  a  shmy, 
black-colored  substance,  which  is  ttie  peat  earth  so  mixed  with 
water,  as  to  render  the  moor  only  passable  by  leaping  from  one 
tuft  of  heather  to  another. 

"  Peat  is  found  in  various  situations,  often  in  valleys  or 
plains,  where  it  forms  very  extensive  deep  beds,  from  three  to 
forty  ieet  deep,  as  those  in  Aberdeenshire :  it  also  occurs  upon 
the  sides  of  moiuitains,  but  even  there  it  ts  generally  in  a  hori- 
zo&ttd  situation.  The  tops  of  moimtains,  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  covered  with 
peat  of  an  excellent  kind. 

".It  is  also  found  in  situations  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the 
sea:  thus,  the  great  moss  of  Cree,  in  Galloway,  lies  close  upon 
the  sea,  on  a  bed- of  clay,  little  higher  than  die  flood  maiks  at 
siting  tides."* 

In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  MacCulloch's  valuable  "  History  of 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,"  be  has  enumerated  nearly  forty 
plants  which  concur  to  the  generation  of  peat,  of  which  the  most 
abundant  is  the  sphagnum  }»lustre.  The  process  by  which  these 
vegetables  are  convened  into  peat,  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
sphagnum.  As  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plant  dies,  the  upper 
sends  forth  fresh  roots  like  most  of  the  mosses,  the  individual 
thus  becoming  in  a  manner  immortal,  and  supplying  a  perpetual 
fundof  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  A  similar  process,  though 
less  distinct,  takes  ^ace  in  many  of  the  rushes  and  grasses,  the 


i'.  Jameaon'a  Minenlssj  of  tlie  Shetland  iHlnnd". 
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ancient  rooto  dying  together  with  the  onter  leaves,  while  an  an- 
nual renovation  of  both,  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the  plant. 
The  growth  of  peat  necessarily  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  ve- 
getables from  which  it  is  formed  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  repla- 
cing the  Uving  turf  on  the  bog  where  peat  has  been  cut, — a  con- 
dition now  required  in  all  leases,  in  which  liberty  to  cut  turf  is 
included.  On  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  peat.  Dr. 
MacOulloch  observes : — "  Where  the  living  plant  is  still  in  contact 
with  peat,  the  roots  of  the  rushes,  and  Hgneous  vegetables,  are 
foimd  vacillating  between  life  and  death,  in  a  spongy,  half  de- 
c<»nposed  mass.  Lower  down,  the  pulverized  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter is  seen  mixed  with  similar  fibres,  still  resisting  decomposi- 
tion. These  gradually  disappear,  and  at  length  a  finely  powdered 
substance  alone  is  found,  the  jvocess  being  completed  by  the  total 
destructicm  of  all  the  organiz^.  bodies." — ^p.  130.  The  best  peat 
is  that  of  which  the  decomposition  is  most  complete,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  and  compactness  the  greatest.  The  quality  of  peat, 
Dr.  MacCulloch  observes,  is  much  affected  by  the  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  elevation,  or  other  causes,  which  influ- 
ence the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only 
in  the  first  stages  of  decomposition  that  peat  is  soluble,  and  com- 
municates a  dsffk  color  to  water. 

The  rapid  formation  of  peat  in  many  situations,  where  it  is 
found  covering  ground  that  was  formerly  pastured,  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation,  since  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  so  clearly  described 
the  mode  in  which  this  substance  is  generated. 

The  property  possessed  by  peat  of  preserving  animal  matter 
firom  putrefaction,  is  well  deserving  notice.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  this,  that  some  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  mastodon  have  been 
so  long  preserved  in  peat  bogs. 

In  the  Philosophical  TranscicHans,  1734,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Balguy,  giving  an  account  of  the  {^reservation  of  two  human 
bodies  in  peat  for  fifty  nine  years.  On  January  14,  1676,  a  far- 
mer and  his  maid  servant  were  crossing  the  peat  moors  above 
Hope,  near  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire  ;  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  both  perished :  their  bodies  were  not 
found  till  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  same  year ;  and  being  then  of- 
fensive, the  coroner  ordered  them  to  be  buried  on  the  spot  in  the 
peat.  They  lay  imdisturbed  twenty  eight  years  and  nine  months, 
when  the  curiosity  of  some  countrymen  induced  them  to  open 
their  graves.  The  bodies  appeared  quite  fresh,  the  skin  was  fair 
and  of  its  natural  color,  and  the  flesh  as  soft  as  that  of  persons 
newly  dead.  They  were  afterwards  frequently  exposed  as  curi- 
osities until  in  the  year  1716,  when  they  were  buried  by  order  of 
the  man's  descendants.  At  that  time  Dr.  Bourne,  of  Chesterfield, 
who  examined  the  bodies,  says  the  man  was  perfect,  his  beard 
was  strong,  the  hair  of  his  bead  was  short,  and  his  skin  hard  and 
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of  a  tanned  leather  color,  like  the  liquor  he  was  lying  in.  The 
body  of  the  woman  was  more  injured,  having  been  more  fre- 
quently exposed  ;  the  hair  was  like  that  of  a  living  person,  ili. 
Wonnwald,  the  minister  of  Hope,  was  present  when  they  were 
removed;  the  man's  legs,  which  had  never  before  been  uncov- 
ered, were  quite  fair  when  the  stockings  were  drawn  off,  and  the 
joints  played  freely  without  the  least  stiffness." 

In  the  beginning  of  the,  last  century,  the  perlect  body  of  a  man, 
in  the  ancient  Saxon  costume,  was  discovered  in  peat,  at  Hatfield 
Chase  in  Yorkshire :  it  soon  perished  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  are  sometimes  converted 
into  sandy  deserts,  by  the  drifting  of  sea-saud  inland.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  is  effected,  is  taking  place,  at  present,  in  many 
situations.  During  very  high  winds,  the  sand  is  driven  from  the 
sea-shore  to  a  certain  distance,  leaving  an  elevated  ridge  at  the 
further  boundary  of  the  drift.  Succeeding  winds  blow  tlie  sand 
forward,  ajid  at  the  same  time  bring  fresh  sand  from  the  shore  to 
BU[iply  its  place.  In  the  sixth  voliune  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Irish  Academy/,  au  accomil  is  given  of  the  encroachment  of  ttie 
sand,  over  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Trees,  houses,  and  even  vil- 
lages, have  been  surrounded  or  covered  with  sand,  during  the  last 
century.  In  the  vicinity  of  sandy  deserts,  the  sand  is  also  en- 
croaching on  the  habitable  land.  The  loose  sands  of  Libya  are 
thus  spr^iding  over  the  valley  that  borders  the  Nile,  and  burying 
the  muiiuuienls  of  art  and  thi;  vestiges  of  former  cuUivaiion. 
From  a  similar  cause,  the  country  immediately  aromid  Palmyra, 
that  once  supplied  a  crowded  iMpulation  with  food,  now  scarcely 
allbrds  a  few  witliercd  plants,  to  the  came!  of  the  wandering 
Arab. 

A  sandy  inundation,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  men- 
tioned Chap.  I,  p.  15.  This  sand,  which  is  comj^sed  of  frag- 
ments of  shells  and  coral,  is  in  some  |>arts  cemented  into  sand- 
stone, by  water  infiltrating  from  the  slate  rocks:  it  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  recent  sandstone  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  hu- 
man skeletons  have  been  found :  the  latter  is  a  very  common 
sandstone  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  uicroases  rapidly,  and  the  land 
gained  fmni  (he  sea,  which  forms  some  of  the  plains  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, is  composed  of  it.  A  concreted  calcareous  sandstone, 
extends  on  the  southern,  western,  and  northwestern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  three  thousand  miles. 

Among  the  causes  ui  present  activity,  which  are  changing  tlie 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  labors  of  coralline  polypi  must  not  be 
unnoticed.  These  p<)lypi  raise  up  walls  and  reefs  of  coral  rock 
with  astonishing  rapidily  in  tropical  climates,  and  encircle  the 
present  islands  with  i>elts  of  coral,  thus  enlarging  their  coasts.  A 
coral  reef  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the 
northwest  of  Austraiia  towards  Kew  Guinea.     For  a  detailed 
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account  <^  coral  rocks  and  reeft,  I  must  refer  the  readw  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Forster,  and  the  voyages  of  Captam  Flinders 
and  of  Kotzebue,  and  of  the  French  naturalists  MM.  Quoi  and 
Gaimaid,  but  more  particularly  to  the  observations  of  Captain 
Beechy,  made  during  his  vo3rage  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
subject  of  coral  reefs  has  already  been  referred  to,  pp^  82  and  83, 
Chap.  VI. 

The  lamelliform  polypi,  that  possess  the  power  of  secreting 
lime  in  such  vast  abundance,  as^to  form  beds  that  rival  in  magni- 
tude and  extent  the  greatest  calcareous  beds  of  oor  present  conti- 
nents, are  denominated  by  naturalists  madrepora  astrea,  caryo- 
philUa,  meandrina  (commonly  called  brain-stone,)  and  millepora, 
&c.  The  calcareous  habitations  of  these  animals  remain  perma- 
nent, and  after  one  generation  has  perished,  another  constructs 
similar  cells  upon  the  former  ones,  until  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  many  of  the  encircling 
coral  reefs,  which  have  a  lake  within  them,  have  been  constructed 
on  the  summits  of  the  numerous  volcanic  craters  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  still  forming  there*  Other 
coral  reefs  encircle  islands  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  Coral  reefs  of  great  length,  like  that  between 
the  northwest  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  are  probably  formed 
upon  long  submarine  chains  of  mountains,  that  rise  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  recently  observed 
many  of  the  coral  reefs  in  the  P^ific  Ocean,  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  some  of  the  largest  are  constructed  on  the  surface  of  exten- 
sive islands  that  have  been  gradually  submerged  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  He  founds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  these  reefs,  which  he  supposes  to  exceed  that  of 
any  volcanic  craters :  but  according  to  Von  Buch,  a  volcanic  cra- 
ter was  formed  at  St.  Miguel,  one  of  the  Azores,  soon  after  the 
first  discovery  of  that  island,  fifteen  English  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.— Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  Oct,  1836,  p.  203.  We  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  volcanic  craters  of  far  greater  magni- 
tude may  not  occur.  Mr.  Darwin  is,  however,  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  process  of  elevation  and  submergence  of  exten- 
sive tracts,  is  taking  place  along  parallel  lines  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  may  eventually  form  a  new  continent.* — Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1837. 

Organic  Remains  in  Diluvial  Beds, — ^As  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  mastodon,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus 
occur  with  the  bones  of  other  mammalia  in  diluvial  beds,  this 
circumstance  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  these  beds,  and  distin- 
guishes them  from  recent  alluvial  depositicHis.  The  grinders  of 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  frequently 


*  The  animali  that  form  coral  roefii  are  repreaented  in  Buckland  B.  T.  vol.  9, 
pi.  54  )  see  aJao  his  ObserYatibna,  pp.  442  to  449,  vol.  1. 
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found  in  diluvial  beds  in  England,  and  in  the  Crag  ;  see  Chap. 
XTIII.  Those  of  the  mastodon  are  very  rare.  A  tooth  of  one 
species  of  mastodon  found  in  Europe  is  represented  in  p.  269. 
The  teeth  most  commonly  found  in  diluvial  beds  are  those  in  the 
ajiiiexed  cuts.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant  ar«  sometimes  found 
entire ;  those  of  the  rtiiuocern.s  and  hipixiiwtanius  are  occasionally 
discovered. 


^ 


The  first  figure  represents  the  pointed  tooth  of  the  mastodon  ; 
the  other  the  flat  crowtied  tootli  of  the  elepliant,  which  is  some- 
times larger  than  that  of  the  mastodon. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  molar  tooth  of  the  rhinoceros, 
a,  from  Kirkdale  caveni ;  b  is  the  molar  tuoih  of  the  hipjoiiotii- 
mus,  much  worn,  from  the  same  locality.* 


The  fossil  elephant,  or  mammoth,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  ancient  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  both  from  its  vast  size,  and 
the  amazing  number  of  bones  of  this  genus,  which  are  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America.    The  mammoth 
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must  have  existed  in  herds  of  htmdredi^  and  thousands.  Accord* 
ing  to  Pallas,  there  is  scarcely  a  river,  from  the  Don  or  the  Tanais, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  Tchuskoinosa,  in  the  banks  of 
which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  not  abundant.  There  are 
two  large  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indigerska,  which 
are  said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  mammothi 
intermixed  with  ice  and  sand :  the  tusks  are  so  perfect,  that  they 
are  dug  out  for  ivory.  With  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  in- 
termixed those  of  the  elk,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  lai^e  quadru- 
peds. The  body  of  a  fossil  elephant  has  been  found  entire,  with 
the  flesh  preserved,  buried  in  ice :  it  bad  a  mane  along  its  back, 
and  was  covered  with  coarse  red  wool,  protected  by  a  hair  of  a 
coarser  kind^  indicating  that  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  cold  or  tem- 
perate climates ;  indeed,  the  circumstance  of  the  body  being  pre- 
served in  ice,  is  a  further  proof  of  this ;  for  had  it  been  conveyed 
from  distant  regions,  the  flesh  must  have  been  speedily  decom- 
posed, before  it  could  have  been  enveloped  in  ice.  The  height 
of  this  animal  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  Bones  and  teeth 
of  the  mammoth  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  England,  in  beds 
of  diluvial  gravel  and  clay,  and  in  caverns ;  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  low  situations,  such  as  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  and  the  vale 
of  the  Severn.  The  mammoth  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Lidian  elephant,  but  Cuvier  regards  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  rhinoceros,  of  which  there  are  three  large  species,  and  one 
smaller,  appears  to  have  lived  with  the  fossil  elephant :  their  bones 
are  found  together ;  but  it  is  in  Siberia  that  the  bones  of  the  rhi- 
noceros are  most  niunerous,  and  best  preserved.  In  the  year  1771, 
the  entire  body  of  one  of  these  anin^als  was  found  in  the  frozen 
sands  of  that  country. 

Bones  and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  foimd  both  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy :  there  are  two  species ;  the 
largest  resembles  the  African  hippopotamus,  the  smaller  is  the  size 
of  the  wild  boar.  Bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  animal,  called 
the  mastodon,  are  found  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  great 
mastodon  had  pointed  grinders ;  it  was  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  equaled  in  size  the  elephant,  which,  in  many  particulars, 
it  resembled.  Entire  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  have  been  found 
in  salt  marshes;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  parts  of  the 
flesh  and  the  stomach  have  been  found  with  them.  Among  the 
vegetable  substances  in  the  stomach,  were  distinguished  the  re- 
mains of  some  plants  known  in  Virginia.  The  Indians  believe 
that  this  animal  is  still  living  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  above 
circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  this  species  of  mastodon 
has  not  been  long  extinct.  Bones  of  other  species  of  the  masto- 
don are  foimd  in  Europe  and  South  America ;  these  are  probably 
more  ancient.  Teeth  of  a  gigantic  species  of  tapir  have  been 
found  in  France  and  Germany :  the  bones  of  horses  are  also  found 
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in  great  abundance,  with  the  bones  of  the  above  mentioned  aiH- 
mals.  Bones  and  horns  of  the  elk,  the  stag,  and  of  various 
species  of  deer,  and  of  oxen,  some  of  which  closely  resemble 
existing  species,  are  often  intermixed  with  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  other  ancient  animals.  With  these  animal  remains,  are  also 
found  tlie  bones  of  camivorons  animals  of  the  size  of  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  hyena ;  tlic  bones  of  bears  are  numerous,  par- 
ticularly in  cavcms. 

The  number  of  bones  belonging  to  the  order  of  pachydermata, 
and  of  ruminant,  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  is  so  great  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animals  were 
inhabitants  of  northern  or  temperate  climates.  In  America  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  two  large  animals  of  extraordinary  form. 
The  megatherium  is  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros ;  it  unites  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  armadillo  with  tliat  of  the  sloth;  its  claws 
are  of  vast  length  and  size.  The  megalonyx  was  nearly  similar 
in  form,  but  smaller.  For  a  description  of  the  stmcture  of  the 
megatherium,  see  Buckland's  B.  T.  vol.  1,  and  the  plates  5  and 
6,  vol.  2. 

Bones  of  the  camel  have  been  occasionally  foimd  in  some  parts 
of  pjurope,  but  they  are  of  rare  occuirence.  For  a  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  above  species  of  fossil  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Cuvier.  "  Their  bones,"  he 
observes,  "  are  found  in  that  mass  of  earth,  sand,  and  mud,  that 
diluvium  which  covers  our  large  plains,  fills  our  caverns,  and 
chokes  up  (he  fissures  in  many  of  our  rocks.  They  incontcslably 
formed  the  papulalioii  of  the  conljtirnls,  nl  thn  epoch  of  the  great 
catastFOf^e  which  has  destroyed  their  races,  and  has  prepared  the 
soil  on  which  the  animals  of  the  present  day  subsist.  Whatever 
resemblance  certain  of  these  species  bear  to  those  of  existing 
species,  the  general  mass  of  this  population  had  a  different  char- 
acter ;  the  greater  part  of  the  races  which  composed  it  have 
been  utterly  destroyed.  Among  all  these  mammiferous  animals, 
the  greater  number  of  which  have  their  congeners  living  at  the 
present  day,  there  has  not  been  found  a  single  bone  or  tooth  of 
any  species  of  ape  or  monkey.*  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  man  : 
all  the  human  bones  which  have  been  found,  along  with  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  occurred  accidentally ;  and 
their  number,  besides,  is  exceedingly  small,  which  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  men  had  been  then  settled  in 
the  coimtries  wbich  these  aninuds  inhabited,  "f 

*  A  single  eiception  to  this  atalcment  bas  recently  been  discovered  in  lerliar)' 
freahwalcr  Blrala  in  tho  eoulb  of  France.  At  ihc  base  of  the  Pyreneca,  amidal  a 
prodigious  number  of  tlie  bonea  of  fonil  roamniiRlia,  nu  found  Uie  lower  jaw  of 
an  ape,  belonging  to  an  individuil  about  30  incbes  high. 

I  For  nn  account  of  liuman  bones  found  in  carerDs,  miicd  with  Ihe  bonei  of 
extinct  ipeciei,  tee  the  precedin|  eliapter. 
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The  animals  whose  bones  are  found  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes, 
may,  I  conceive,  be  referred  with  much  probability,  to  a  more  re- 
cent epoch  than  that  in  which  the  diluvial  beds  were  deposited. 
Skeletons,  both  of  the  Irish  elk  and  the  great  American  mastodon, 
have  been  found  erect  in  peat  bogs  and  marshes,  which  prove 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  undergone  Uttle  change  since 
the  animals  perished.  The  further  circumstance  of  the  flesh  and 
stomach  of  the  mastodon  being  found  near  the  sur&ce,  not  pro* 
tected,  like  the  bodies  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  found  in 
Siberia,  by  ice,  seems  opposed  to  the  general  belief  in  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  animal  remains,  and  it  is  admitted  by  Cuvier, 
that  they  are  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  fossil  bones. 
The  quadrupeds  whose  bones  are  buried  in  beds  of  clay,  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  accumulated  in  caverns,  undoubtedly  Uved  in  a  very 
remote  period,  and  under  a  dififerent  condition  of  our  planet  to  the 
present  one.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  seem  now  incapable 
of  supporting  the  immense  number  of  elej^iants,  which  have  for- 
merly spread  over  all  the  valleys  bordering  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Were  we  to  admit  that  *  the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  then 
higher  than  at  present,  which  the  remains  of  palms  and  other 
tropical  {dants  found  in  northern  latitudes  render  highly  probable, 
this  would  not  remove  the  difliculty;  for  the  fact  that  entire 
bodies  of  elephants  have  been  preserved  in  ice,  and  that  their 
skins  were  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  wool  and  hair,  proves  that 
these  animals  were  constituted  for  Uving  in  cold  climates,  and 
that  their  remains  have  not  been  transported  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  countries  which  they  inhabited.* 

The  remains  of  these  large  quadrupeds  occtir  in  different  states 
of  preservation.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  the  ivory  of 
the  tusks  is  perfect.  In  beds  of  clay,  the  bones  and  teeth  are 
frequently  impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  but  in  gravel,  they 
are  generally  in  a  loose  or  friable  state,  or  at  least  they  soon  be- 
come so,  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  PhiL  Journal  of  Edinr 
burghj  January,  1828,  an  account  is  given  of  numerous  bones 
of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  oth^  animals,  having  been 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  Irrawady  River,  in  Ava. 
These  bones,  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  stated  to  be 
extremely  hard ;  they  were  mixed  with  silicified  wood,  in  a  de- 
position of  sand  or  gravel.  With  the  remains  of  the  broad-tooth- 
ed mastodon,  were  also  found  teeth  of  a  new  species  of  mastodon 
of  enormous  size,  which  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  form,  be- 
tween that  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  mastodon :  it  has  hence  re- 


*  A  friend  has  suggested,  that  the  Siberian  elephants  were  probably  micratory, 
and  passed  the  winter  months  in  more  temperate  latitudea.  If  this  were  the  case, 
individuals,  that  from  lameness  or  disease  were  unable  to  timyel,ma7  have  been  in- 
crusted  with  ice  immediately  after  death. 


MO  omaunc  remains  vt  aeia. 

cotvi  Ate  mm  o(  mastntton  tJephnntaitifs.     Specimens  of  these 
tsMb  an  in  the  mtmum  of  llie  Geological  Society  in  London. 

Many  inleraung  disco^-eries  of  new  fonns  of  organized  beings 
vill  fcotnhly  be  made  nmotig  (he  fossil  remains  in  Asia.  The 
dceiHoo  of  a  rery  extraordintiry  tuammalian  animal,  as  large  as 
lbs  riunoccms  lias  lately  been  found  by  Captain  Bentley,  in  the  Si- 
Mbe  or  Ssb-IIimmalB\'3n  range  of  hills,  and  bence  lias  been  dfr- 
Hfjiiwi*wl  the  sttalhrrium.  It  had  horns  and  a  trunk,  iimting  m 
aona  desrw  the  cltancUTu  of  niminant  animals  like  the  ox.  and 
sod  ihoBc  of  the  order  mchydermla,  like  the  elephant  and  tapar. 
Remains  of  the  maslooon,  the  elephant,  and  the  hippopotamus, 
with  iha»  of  nmunant  auiiuols,  were  found  with  those  of  the 


The  remains  of  the  gigantic  tapir,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
France  and  Germany,  are  now  supposed  to  belong  to  a  remarka- 
ble animal  called  the  Dinotherium,  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
mammalia.  The  above  cut  represents  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
of  this  animal,  of  the  natural  size  ;  it  is  described  by  Baron  Cuvier 
in  tlie  second  volume  of  his  Oasemens  Possiles,  under  the  head 
of  the  Gigantic  Tapir,  and  mentioned  as  being  in  my  possession. 
It  was  found  with  other  mammalian  remains  near  Grenoble. 
From  the  hardness  and  brilliance  of  the  enamel,  it  appears  as  fresh 
as  if  recent,  and  is  ihe  most  perfect  fossil  tooth  I  have  ever  seen. 

Annexed  is  a  profile  of  the  side  of  the  tooth,  which  shows  that 
the  roots  are  broken  off,  but  the  tooth  itself  is  quite  perfect,  and 


taaumo  snocfrikiBS  m  uu. 
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not  in  dn  least  wBter-wora.  The  two  drawings  of  the  tooth  are 
given,  because  the  figure  of  it  la  Cuvier's  Ossemens  Fosfiles  ia 
go  inaccurate,  that  it  conveys  no  proper  idea  of  its  form.  Models 
of  this  tooth  were  -  Mnt  irom  Pans  to  all  the  principal  museums 
Wi  the  continent.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Paujas  St.  Pond,  and 
was  purchased  by  me  when  bis  museum  wad  sold  in  1819. 
There  were,  iiom  the  same  locality,  teeth  of  the  mastodon,  the 
■mall  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros,  which  I  also  purchased. 
Ilw  tooth  of  the  mastodon  was  considerably  water-worn,  but  the 
vrojecting  points,  on  the  crowh  of  the  tooth,  converge  in  a  simi- 
ur  manner  to  those  of  the  tooth  of  the  mastodon  from  the  Crag, 
vf  which  a  drawing  was  given  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  ^836.  For  an  account  of  the  Dinotherium,  consult  Dr. 
Buckland,  B.  T.  Tol.  L  and  II.,  and  the  supplementary  notes  and 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON  THE  ELEVATION   OF  MOUNTAINS  AND   CONTINENTS. 

TheEleialionoriheBedsofGnuiilORnd  Blale  in  EnEland  proTed  b;  the  AulhoT, 
in  IU23,  to  hsTs  laken  plire  al  a  much  earlier  E;tuc)i,  tliui  the  Elevilion  of  tba 
Gmoilo  of  Mom  Blanc— The  Facia  on  which  this  CoDcliiaion  WB»  foundMi  ia- 
•cnbcJ  and  e xn I aiued.— Application  of  aimilar  Conduaioni  to  oiher  MouQlain 
Eanges  b;  M.  £lip  de  Beau inout.— The  el«vaIi«nof  ConiineniB  probably  offtxu^d 
by  a  dixinot  Caiuc  from  that  which  elevated  Mountain  Hanges.— Alia  of  Eleta- 
tiOQ  ID  Mountain  Rancea. — Iniiancca  of  the  Elevation  and  Ijitbmetgeace  of  Ibo 
Eaith'B  Surface  in  vuiouaPaita  uf  the  World. 

That  granite,  or  some  modification  of  granite,  forms  the  found- 
ation rock  of  the  prcseul  continents,  is  admitted  by  geologists. 
It  is  also  ascertained,  that  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  ajid  mi- 
ca state,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  appear  to  be 
identicai.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  thai  the  crust  of  granite 
which  environs  the  globe,  was  formed  or  consolidated  at  the 
same  epoch,  though  local  protrusions  of  granite  have  taken  place 
at  much  later  epochs. 

If  granite  be  the  lowest  and  most  extensive  formation  of  known 
rocks,  yet,  iu  many  countries,  it  is  raised  in  inmiense  ridges, 
forming  the  basis  of  mountain  ranges :  sometimes  the  beds  of 
granite  are  nearly  vertical,  and  constitute  the  simimit  as  well  as 
the  central  base  of  mountains.  An  inquiry  suggests  itself;  was 
the  elevation  of  these  mountain  ranees  contemporaneous  in  differ- 
ent countries  ?  The  followers  of  Werner  raaintaiued,  that  gran- 
ite mountains  were  crystalhne  masses,  precipitated  in  a  universal 
ocean,  impregnated  with  mineral  matter ;  and  that  their  elevatioD 
was  coev^  with  their  origin.  In  the  year  1819,  M.  Daubuisson, 
published  his  Traite  de  Geognosie,  in  which,  following  the  steps 
of  Werner  on  most  points,  he  asserted  that  the  granite  of  the  Alps 
attained  its  present  elevation  soon  after  the  epoch  of  its  formation. 
In  the  years  18^,  1821,  and  1822,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  that  the  beds  of  granite  were  not  elevated,  till  af- 
ter the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  beds  that  rest  upon  them.  I 
farther  ascertained,  that  many  of  these  calcareous  beds  were  iden- 
tical with  the  upper  secondary  strata  in  England  ;  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  the  granite  beds  in  the  Alps  were  not  elevated  till  a 
late  geological  epoch,  after  the  deposition  of  the  oolites  and  chalk. 
This  discovery  I  published  in  1823,  in  my  Travels  in  the  Ta- 
rantaise,  vol.  ii,  pp.  17,  18;  and  I  there  distinctly  slated,  thai  the 
elevation  of  the  granite  of  ike  Alps,  was  more  recent,  than  the  ele- 
vation of  the  beds  of  granite  and  slate  in  England.  Neither  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  nor  its  now  generally  admitted  truth, 
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have  obtaiiied  fofritfhe  attention  which  I  think  it  was  justly  enti« 
tied  to,  and  which  it  would  certainly  have  received,  had  it  been 
announced,  by  any  tyro  in  geology,  either  in  France  ot  Germany. 
At  pages  182^  and  183  of  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  brief 
account  of  this  discovery,  which  was  also  republished  in  1828 ;  but 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  more  full  reference  to  the  sections  by 
which  the  discovery  was  illustrated,  as  they  serve,  not  only  to 
explain  from  what  data  the  relative  age  of  the  elevation  of  diiSer- 
ent  mountain  chains  may  be  ascertained,  but  to  show  that  M. 
ESie  de  Beaumont  has  been  guided  by  exactly  the  same  data,  in 
forming  his  recent  conclusions,  respecting  the  ages  of  mountain 
chains  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  iacts  that  determine  the  geological  ages  of  the  elevation 
of  mountain  ranges,  are  the  following : 

Isi.  If  a  series  of  strata  of  different  HLges  rise  together  confomir 
abfy  or  nearly  at  the  same  angie^  the  qpoch  or  period  of  their  ete- 
vaUon  was  subsequent  to  the  depoisition  of  the  most  recent  or  otUer^ 
numtbeds. 

Thus  in  the  section  PI.  IT,  fig.  2,  <{  <{  d^  the  highly  inclined 
beds  of  granite,  and  primary  rocks  on  Mont  Blanc*  and  its  vicini- 
ty, are  covered  on  their  flwks  with  the  secondary  formations, 
€  c,  6  a  6,  rising  at  nearly  the  same  angle,  and  as  these  secondary 
formations  are  similar  to  the  lias,  oolites  ^nd  green  sand,  of  the 
strata,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  elevation  did  not  take  place, 
till  after  the  deposition  of  the  outermost  bed  a,  which  is  similar 
to  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  formation. 

^  9d,  If  elevated  beds  of  ancient  granitic  formations,  are  partly 
tovered  with  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  secondary  or  more  recent 
strata,  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  granite,  ifc.  took  place  a/  an 
epoch  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  beds  which  rest  unconformably 
on  the  ancient  rocks. 

The  section  of  Chamwood  Forest,  PI.  11,  fig.  4,  offers  an  illus- 
tration of  the  latter  case.  The  beds  of  granite  and  slate  rocks, 
b  b  and  c  c,  that  rise  at  a  highly  inclined  angle,  are  covered  by 
horizontal  secondary  beds  of  new  red  sandstone,  a  a  a:  hence  we 
are  certain,  that  the  elevation  of  the  lower  or  more  ancient  beds, 
took  place  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  deposition  of  the  beds  a  a. 

Now  if  we  admit,  that  similar  secondary  formations  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  deposited  at  the  same  epoch,  we  must  admit 
also,  that  the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  slate  and  granite  in  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  was  long  prior  to  the  elevation  of  the  granite  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  beds  of  granite  at  Cham- 
wood,  were  tilted  up  before  the  formation  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone ;  but  the  beds  of  granite  in  Mont  Blanc  were  not  elevated 
before  the  deposition  of  the  green  sand. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  within  the  limits  allowed  for  the 
subject  in  the  present  volume,  to  gi^e  a  more  dear  and  concise 


account  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  views,  than  byquoling  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick's  siimmary,  in  liis  able  and  truly  eloquent  address 
to  the  Geological  Six;ieiy  in  iy3I,  Afier  which,  I  shall  notice 
some  corrections  M.  Elie  de  Beauniont  has  since  tbmid  necessary 
to  introduce. 

"  By  an  incredible  number  of  well  conducted  observations  of 
his  own,  combined  with  the  best  attested  lacts  recorded  by  other 
observers,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  proved,  that  whole  moiuiLain 
chains  have  been  eJevated  at  one  geological  period, — that  great 
l^ysical  regions  have  partaken  of  the  same  movement  at  the  same 
time, — and  that  these  paroxysms  of  elevatory  force,  have  come 
into  action  at  many  successive  periods. 

"  Step  by  step  we  have  been  advancing  towards  the  conclusion 
. — thai  ditl'eront  momitain  chains  had  been  elevated  at  several  dis- 
tinct geological  periods  ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  independent  ob- 
servations, Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  otber  great  phj-sical  geog- 
raphers, had  proved, — that  the  moimlaiii  chains  of  Europe  might 
be  separated  into  three  or  four  distinct  systems;  distinguished 
from  each  other  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  by  a  particular  phys- 
iognomy, and  altove  all,  by  the  different  angles  made  by  the  bear- 
ings of  their  component  formations,  with  any  assumed  meridian. 
All  the  subordinate  parts  of  any  one  sj-stera  w«re  shown  to  be 
parallel ;  while  the  different  systems  (mountain  ranges)  were  in- 
clined at  various  angles  m  each  other. 

"By  an  milooked  for  and  most  felicitous  gctieralization,  M. 
Elie  dc  Beaumont  has  now  proved,  that  these  two  great  classes 
of  facls  iiro  conirueiisuralo  lo  cai;li  ollior :  aii<l  that  each  of  thf'so 
great  systems  of  mountain  chains,  marked  on  the  map  of  Europe 
by  given  parallel  lines  of  direction,  has  also  a  given  period  of  ele- 
vation, limited  and  defined  by  direct  geological  observations." 

Professor  Sedgwick  then  describes  four  of  these  systetns  or 
moutitain  chains.  "  The  first  includes  the  higher  elevations  in 
eastern  France,  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  Mount  Pilas,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Jura  chain ;  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  chain  of  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  This  system  or  moun- 
tain chain,  never  rises  into  mountains  of  the  first  order,  but  is 
marked  throughout  by  many  longitudinal  ridges  and  furrows, 
ranging  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  direction  about  north- 
east and  southwest.  It  will  appear  that  this  chain  has  been  eleva- 
ted, after  the  deposition  of  the  oolitic  series,  but  before  that  of  the 
chalk  formation,  for  the  lower  secondary  formations,  comprising 
the  oolites,  wherever  they  appear,  are  elevated  in  broken  or  con- 
torted strata,  yet  they  preserve  a  parallelism  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  ridges.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  beds  analogous  to 
chalk  or  green  sand  occur,  they  are  found  at  a  dead  level,  and 
expand  in  horizontal  planes  into  the  neighboring  mountains,  like 
the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff  j  or  if  Uiey  have  imdergone  any 
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movemeoti  it  is  thown  to  hav^  no  retation  to  the  bearing  of 
the  x>lder  ridges  and  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  elevation  was  violent,  and  of 
short  oontinuanoe,  for  the  inclined  strata  are  shattered  and  con- 
torted, and  between  them  and  the  horizontal  strata,  there  is  no 
intermediate  gradation  of  deposits:  it  farther  proves,  that  the  pe- 
riod of  devation  was  followed  by  an  immediate  change  in  many 
af  the  forms  of  orgaiuc  Ufe." 

^^  The  next  great  system  includes  the  whole  chain  of  the  Py- 
lenees,— 4he  northern  Apennine8,-r-the  calcareous  chains  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Adriatic, — nearly  the  whole  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  and  it  extends  thence  through  the  Hartz  mountains,  to  the 
plains  of  niMrthem  Germany.  Through  the  whole  of  these  vast 
regions,  the  main  bearings  of  the  beds  range  about  west  north- 
west and  east  southeast.  This  system  was  elevated  at  a  later 
period  than  the  former,  and  not  till  the  chalk  and  green  sand  had 
been  deposited,  for  the  strata  of  these  formations  are  every  where 
raptured  and  contorted,  and  often  Ufted  up  to  the  very  pinnacles 
of  the  mountains :  whereas,  when  any  of  the  tertiary  strata  ap* 
preach  these  ranges,  they  are  stated  to  be  in  a  position  nearly  hori- 
■ontal,  as  was  the  satbice  of  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposit- 
ed, unless  disturbed  by  local  causes.  Hence,  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
great  parallel  ridges  and  chains  of  this  second  system  wese  sud- 
denly and  violently  elevated,  at  a  period  between  the  deposition 
of  the  chalk,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  groups.  The 
ecnrresponding  change  in  organic  remains,  is  still  more  striking 
than  in  the  former  system." 

^'  The  third  system  embraces  a  great  number  of  parallel  ranges, 
bearing  about  north  northeast,  and  west  southwest ;  it  includes 
the  whole  western  Alps,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  to 
the  volcanic  ridges  near  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  is  attempted  to 
be  proved,  that  all  these  parallel  ranges  in  the  western  Alps,  had 
their  origin  after  the  tertiary  molasse,  a  deposit  partaking  of  all 
the  elevations  and  contortions  of  the  older  strata  ,v  that  the  eleva- 
tory  movements  were  sudden  and  violent,  and  commenced  at  a 
time  when  tribes  of  mammalia  flourished  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  that  these  movements  were  inmiediately  succeeded  by  gi«at 
horizontal  deposits  of  old  diluvial  gravel  at  the  base  of  the  west- 
em  Alps,  and  probably,  also,  by  that  vast  c^shot  of  Scandinavian 
rocks,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Germany." 

'^  The  fourth  system  embraces  several  consideraUe  chains  in 
Provence,  and  nearly  the  whole  chain  of  the  eastern  Alps,  from 
the  great  flexure,  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  Alps  of  the 
States  of  Austria.  The  range  extends  E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  appears  to  have  proved,  that  there  are  two 
distinct  deposits  of  diluvial  gravel,  near  a  portion  of  the  western 
Alps :  that  the  colossal  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  least  a  con- 
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eiderahle  portion  of  the  eastern  Alps,  were  elevated  after  the  de- 
posit of  ihe  older  diluvium  ;  and  that  all  the  newer  diluvium,  iti- 
chidlng  the  granite  blocks  scattered  over  Savoy,  rolled  off  from 
the  regions  of  the  higher  Alps,  during  this  last  period  of  their 
elevation.  There  are  six  other  supposed  periods  of  elevation.  If 
these  generalizations  be  true,  and  they  seem  to  be  based  on  an 
immovable  mass  of  evidence,  we  must  conclnde  that  there  have 
been,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  long  periods  of  comparative  re- 
pose, during  which  the  sedimentary  deposits  went  on  in  regnlar 
coutinuily  ;  and  short  periods  of  comparative  violence  and  revo- 
Intion,  during  which  that  continuity  was  broken ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  the  higher  regions  of  the  globe  have  been  raised  from  the 
aea  by  any  modification  of  volcanic  force,  we  must  then  also 
admit,  that  there  have  been  several  successive  penods  of  extraor- 
dinary volcanic  energy.  How  we  are  to  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion, I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  unless  we  shut  out  the  evidence 
of  onr  senses." 

"Thai  the  system  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  is  directly  opposed 
to  a  fundamental  frinciple  of  Mr,  I.yell,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  I  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  former  author,  because  his  con- 
clusions are  not  based  upon  any  a  priori  reasoning,  but  on  the 
evidence  of  facts."* 

If  we  admit  that  the  primary,  the  transition,  the  secondary,  and 
the  tertiary  classes  of  rock,  were  formed  at  different  successive 
epochs,  and  that  the  lower  beds  in  each  of  the.se  classes,  are  more 
ancient  than  the  beds  which  rest  npon  them,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary coTiserjuence,  that  the  elevation  of  any  of  these  rocks  must 
be  dated  from  a  later  epoch  than  the  period  of  their  fonnatinn. 
The  elevation  of  a  range  of  primary  or  transition  mountains,  if 
they  are  not  covered  by  any  secondary  or  tertiary  formations, 
may  iiideed  be  dated  either  from  an  e|>och  coeval  with  their  con- 
solidation, or  from  any  subsequent  epoch  ;  but  if  they  are  partly 
covered  by  secondary  or  tertiary  beds  which  are  tilted  up  with 
them,  we  have  direct  evidence  that  the  date  of  their  elevation 
was  posterior  to  the  secondary  or  tertiary  epoch.  So  far  we  may 
advance  on  secure  ground;  but  when  we  infer  that  mountains 
which  range  in  the  same  direction  were  all  elevated  at  ihe  same 
time,  we  wander  into  the  region  of  hypothesis.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  elevation  of  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps  was 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  principal  range.  In  various 
parts  of  Savi>y,  1  observed  that  the  mountains  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  central  range,  had  their  escarpments  turned  in  a  different 

*  Tliiiiiph  1  ngrfc  «iih  Professor  Pritgwirk  and  M.  F.li'  Ae  Bfaumont,  <l,st  ihe 
elovHIiiiii  ofmi'iiiiliiiii  ranges,  wliitc  lliv  bi-ds  are  nonilv  veriiral,  was  fiffceipil  bv  i 
■uddi'n  and  viulcnl  ujilicaving,  jel  I  am  persuaded  lliai  tlie  elevation  of  enntinenu, 
or  exlensive  irncls  of  country,  was  {at  Mr.  I.vetl  niaimains)  a  long  conlinued  pro- 
ceca.  Ii  niav  Iw  proved  thai  (heso  operations  were  dialinct  from  etcli  olber,  aa  I 
sliall  afterwurda  slate. 
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diiecdmiy  and  fieqoently  took  the  aiched  form  of  stratification,  as 
represented  Plate  U,  fig.  2,  ar,  y. 

Indeed,  M.  Eiie  de  Beaumont  has  himself  been  obliged  to 
modify  his. generalizations  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUie  Oiologiqve  de 
France.  M«  Reboul,  in  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Pyre* 
nees,  read  to  the  society  inDecember,  1831,  states,  that  several 
distinct  axes  of  elevation  may  be  observed  in  different  parts  of 
these  extensive  mountain  ranges,  inclined,  in  different  directions 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  lines  of  bearing  of  the  strata,  are  also 
different  in  each.  There  are,  he  observes,  indications  in  the  Py- 
renees, of  the  elevation  of  rocks  at  different  epochs,  both  before 
and  after  the  most  recent  secondary  depositions,  that  rise  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Perdu.  He  also  states  instances  of  the  tertiary 
beds  of  molasse,  being  elevated  near  the  central  range  of  the 
"Pyrenees,  whereas  in  the  Alps,  they  only  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  the  range,  which  would  imply  that  the  period  of  eleva- 
tion of  that  pert  of  the  P3rrenees,  was  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  Alps.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  same  report,  that  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  now  admits  four  epochs  of  elevation  in  the  Pyre- 
nees :  the  most  ancient  immediately  succeeded  the  formation  of 
the  transition  rocks.  The  second  took  place  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  green  sand,  and  that  of  the  upper  chalk.  ^  The  third 
epoch  of  elevation  was  posterior  to  the  chalk  formation.  The 
fourth,  which  gave  birth  to  the  serpentines  {ophites,)  and  to  the 
gypsum  with  rock  salt,  is  more  recent  than  the  tertiary  epoch.* 

M.  Beaumont,  however,  contends,  that  notwithstanding  the 
four  different  directions  of  the  ranges  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  which 
traces  may  be  observed  in  several  of  the  valleys,  the  great  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees,  owes  its  actual  elevation  and  general  direction 
to  the  third  system  or  epoch  of  elevation,  which  was  posterior  to 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  two  former  epochs  of  elevation,  discov- 
erable in  this  chain,  having  been  modified  by  the  great  elevation 
of  this  third  epoch.  The  fourth  epoch  of  elevation  is  only  per- 
ceivable in  the  localities  where  serpentine  rocks  appear. 

I  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  geologists  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  arched  stratification  implies  a  very  limited  extent  of 
operation.  Where  it  is  confined  to  one  mountain,  as  at  Crich 
Cliff,  (see  the  cut,  p.  105,)  the  elevating  force  may  be  said  to  act 
at  one  point.  Where  the  arched  stratification  extends  through  a 
range,  it  may  be  said  to  act  along  narrow  lines,  forming  moun- 

*  - 

*  The  formation  of  serpentine  (which  was  fbrmerlj  considered  as  a  primary 
rock,)  after  the  tertiary  epoch,  will  cease  to  surprise  geologists^  liince  the  identity 
of  basalt,  green  stone,  and  serpentine,  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  MacCulloch. 
Serpentine,  like  basalt  and  volcanic  rocks,  may  have  been  formed  among  an]^  class 
of  rocks.  It  was  stated  in  Chapter  XH,  that  some  of  tbo  rock  salt  deposits  in  Po- 
land were  in  tertiary  strata. 
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•md  ridges,  with  valleys  between  them.  Prom  what  I  observed 
in  the  Alfs,  I  was  convinced,  that  the  explosive  force  which  ap- 
heavcd  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  did  not 
flXtend  its  action  very  far  from  the  axis  of  the  range  on  each 
aide  ;  and  that  tliis  action,  being  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
produced  a  rent  or  lino  of  fracture  on  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
tiottg  which  the  beds  were  suddenly  tilted  into  their  present  po- 
sition ;  and  that  the  outer  ranges  were  raised  by  similar  explo- 
sionB,  acting  along  hnes  of  fracture  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
These  upheavings,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  took 
rilu»  under  the  sea,  and  must  have  occasioned  an  asitaiiou  of 
ihe  water,  far  exceeding  in  violence  any  thing  which  modem 
oaases  present  to  our  observation. 

The  yertical,  or  highly  elevated  position  of  strata,  that  were 
originally  Iiorizontal,  implies  the  sudden  and  violent  action  of  an 
upheaving  force.  In  elevated  mountain  ranges,  where  the  strata 
are  not  highly  inclined,  we  may  infer,  that  the  upheaving  force 
was  slow  in  its  operation,  or  acted  on  a  large  segment  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

I  now  cl.iini  the  attpnlion  of  gpolosisis  to  the  following  posi- 
tion, which  admits  of  direct  and  positive  proof,  tbov^h  1  am  not 
sware  that  it  has  been  before  noticed.  The  emergence  of  large 
iiiands  and  continenta  iiom  the  oeetut,  waa  not  oBfecled  by  the 
same  openttion  aa  that  which  tilted  up  the  beds  or  primary- rocks 
in  many  mountain  ranges.  The  lower  or  primary  rocks,  after 
they  were  tilted  up,  were  still  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
when  they  were  covered  by  the  secondary  strata  u  neon  for  mahlj', 
as  many  of  these  strata  are  marine  formations.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  some  ranges  the  summits  of  the  ancient  rocks  might,  after 
they  were  tilted  tip,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  form  isl- 
ands ;  but  the  land,  as  wc  now  observe  it,  mnst  liave  been  be- 
neath the  sea. 

The  section  of  the  Charnwood  range,  Plate  II,  is  not  taken 
through  the  highest  part.  Beacon  Hill  and  Bardon  Hill  are  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  red  sand- 
stone a  a,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  mucli  higher 
than  at  present,  and  their  summits  may  have  risen  above  the  sea 
which  deposited  the  strata  of  red  sandstone  on  the  lower  parls  of 
the  range. 

Sliould  any  one  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  this  portion  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  was  deposited  under  the  sea,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  same  new  red  sandstone  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Charnwood  range,  is  covered  by  bods  of  the  lias 
formation,  (see  e  in  the  same  plate,)  wliich  abound  in  marine 
organic  remains.  The  same  rciisoning  wii!  apply  to  ail  other  situ- 
ations in  which  uplilted  transition  or  primary  rocks,  arc  covered  by 
horizontal  depositions  of  secondary  strata.     The  elevation  of  tiie 
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aptilted  beds  was  a.  distinct  oper&tion  from  that  which  msed 
them,  blether  with  the  rocks  that  cover  them,  above  the  ocean, 
and  which  converted  the  former  bed  of  the  sea  into  dry  land. 

I  consider  it  probable  that  all  large  tracts  of  country  or  conti- 
nents, emerged  slowly  from  the  ocean,  forming  at  lirst  moun- 
tainous islands,  before  the  lower  countries  were  raised  above  the 
leret  of  the  sea.  The  power  which  could  upheave  a  continent, 
or,  in  other  words,  occasion  a  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  to  swell  out,  must  be  very  different  from  the  force  which 
acted  along  certain  lines,  and  elevated  mountain  ranges.  This 
power  may  be  dependent  on  a  more  general  law  of  subterranean 
motion,  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  We  might 
offer  many  instances  in  our  own  island,  in  which  the  forces  that 
have  broken  and  lifted  up  thostrata  along  certain  lines,  evidently 
appear  to  differ  from  the  force  which  elevated  continents  or  large 
idands.  The  elevating  force  that  broke  and  tilted  up  the  chalk 
strata,  along  a  line  extending  east  and  west  through  the  Isle  of 
Wight  into  Dorsetshire,  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
considerable  change  at  a  distance  Irom  the  line  or  axis  of  ele- 
vation. 

In  passing  from  Alum  Bay,  where  the  chalk  strata  are  nearly 
vertical,  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  it  is  truly  extraordinary 
to  observe,  how  little  the  lower  beds  beneath  the  chalk,  and  ad- 
jacent to  it,  appear  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  force  which 
uptilted  the  strata  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  mighty  up- 
heaving force,  which  raised  the  whole  chalk  hills  in  the  south  of 
England  from  the  ocean,  without  disturbing  the  relative  position 
of  the  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  from  page  155,  may  farther  illustrate  the 
elevation  of  mountain  ranges. 


The  lower  fig.  BAB,  represents  the  transverse  section  of  a 
narrow  mountain  ridge,  elevated  by  some  upheaving  force  situa- 
ted below  C.  The  highest  part  of  the  ridge  is  the  line  or  axis  of 
elevation,  called  the  anticlinal  line,  from  which  the  strata  on  each 
side  dip  in  an  opposite  direction.     In  this  section  the  strata  are 
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not  broken,  but  arched  or  aaddle-shaped.  If  the  upheaving  force 
be  CO  II  con  I  rated  along  a  narrow  space,  the  upheaving  may  ex- 
tend lor  many  miles  in  length  without  disturbing  the  beds  situ- 
ated al  a  liille  distance  from  the  anticlinal  axis.  The  upper  fig. 
B  X  B,  may  represent  the  transverse  section  of  a  range  twenty 
miles  in  breadtli  and  1500  feet  in  height,  like  the  central  range 
that  separates  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  coal  fields.  In  this 
section,  unless  there  are  several  parallel  lines  or  axes  of  elevation, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  upheaving  force  was  sealed  lower  and 
acted  with  less  intensity  in  a  given  time,  than  the  force  wliich 
elevated  the  range  BAB.  In  excavating  a  tunnel  for  the  Hud- 
dersfield  canal  about  four  miles  in  length,  which  passes  through 
the  mounlain  called  Pule  Moss,  near  the  center  of  the  range,  (he 
axis  of  elevation  at  X  was  cut  through,  from  which  the  strata 
dipped  in  opposite  directions.  The  strata  are  chiefly  millstone 
gril,  but  the  axis  was  a  fissure  filled  with  large  flattened  sphe- 
roidal balls  of  impure  ferruginous  limestone.* 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  broadest  mountain  ranges,  must 
either  have  several  parallel  axes  of  elevation,  or  that  the  upheav- 
ing force  must  be  situated  deep  under  the  surface,  Klevatory 
powers  may  either  be  Umitcd  like  those  which  have  upraised  the 
strata  in  coal  fields,  or  they  may  be  very  extensive  in  length, 
like  those  which  have  elevated  Ibe  Alps,  Where  the  length  and 
breadth  are  both  extensive,  they  may  form  large  islands,  or  large 
portions  of  continents.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  surface  of 
the  globe  has,  in  many  parts,  been  several  times  elevated  above 
the  oci'iui,  iiLid  iigain  submerged  under  its  waves  for  long  periods. 
Tiie  coiii  sirata  oiler  decisive  j>roofs  of  such  changes.  See  Chap. 
IX,  The  Portland  strata  and  the  Wealden  beds  present  evidence 
of  submergence  and  elevation,  wliich  are  equjdly  satisfactory. 
Chap.  XIV.  Instances  of  elevation  from  the  ocean  are  offered 
by  all  calcareous  mountains  containing  marine  organic  remains. 
Instances  of  depression  are  more  rare.  The  following  account, 
if  verified,  is  extremely  interesting.  M.  Humboldt  in  a  recent 
work,  entitled /'raffTHCHS  Geolo-ptfues  sur  I' Asie  Cvntrale,  the 
result  of  his  late  travels  into  Asia,  observes,  that  the  high  part  of 
central  Asia,  commonly  called  le  grand  plateau,  is  composed  of 
four  powerful  ranges  {systimcs)  of  mountains,  directed  east  and 
west,  and  supjxirled  by  a  common  base,  also  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  the  foot  of  this  immense  system  of  moun- 
tain chains  and  elevated  ground,  is  an  enormous  depression  of 
eighteen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  from  150  feet  to  300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  level  of  Astracan  is  300  feet  lower  than  the  sea,  and  the 
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couise  of  the  Volga  is  150  feet  lower.  M.  Humboldt  supposes, 
that  this  subsidence  was  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  Plateau, 
which  supports  the  Himalaya  and  Irun  mountains,  and  perhaps 
those  of  Caucasus,  an  enormous  mass,  the  elevation  of  which  can 
be  compared  to  no  geological  phenomena,  of  the  same  order,  ob- 
served on  the  other  continents.* 

The  most  remarkable  elevation  of  the  ground  that  has  been 
noticed  in  modem  times,  is  that  which  took  place  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  near  Valparaiso  in  the  year  1822,  when  the  bed  of  the  sea 
was  raised  permanently  above  the  surface,  over  an  extent  of  100 
miles  in  length :  see  page  73. 

Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  at  Valparaiso  during  the  numerous 
earthquakes  that  succeeded  each  other  from  Nov.  19th  to  Dec. 
25th,  describes  very  clearly  the  attendant  phenomena.  The  gran- 
ite on  the  beach  is  intersected  by  parallel  veins,  filled  with  crys- 
talUne  matter.  After  the  earthquake  of  the  19th,  the  whole  rock 
was  found  rent  by  sharp  recent  clefts,  very  distinguishable  from 
the  older  ones,  but  running  in  the  same  direction.  Mrs.  G*  says, 
that  when  the  general  tremor  was  felt,  a  sound  of  rushing  vapor 
was  heard,  Uke  that  which  is  often  heard  on  Vesuvius,  during  an 
eruption.  Cones  of  earth,  about  four  feet  high,  covered  the  whole 
plam  of  Vina-a-la-Mar.  These  cones  were  formed  by  water  and 
sand,  forced  up  through  funnel-shaped  hollows  beneath  them. 
These  appearances  indicate  the  intense  action  of  pent-up  vapor. 
The  coast  near  Valparaiso  was  raised  from  three  to  four  feet. 
Mrs.  G.  further  states,  "  I  found  good  reason  to  helicve,  that  the 
coast  had  been  raised  by  earthquakes  in  a  similar  manner  at  for- 
mer  periods,  several  ancient  lines  of  beach,  consisting  of  shingle 
mixed  taith  shells,  extending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  shore^ 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea" 

The  earthquaJtes  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  Feb.  1835,  appear  to 
have  been  more  terrific  than  those  of  1822,  and  to  have  raised 
the  coasts  of  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  from  six  to  nine 
feet.— See  Chap.  XIX.  pp.  308,  309. 

The  elevations  of  limited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  a 
distance  from  any  known  volcanic  agency,  are  not  uncommon. 
Loose  stones  or  shingles  of  an  ancient  sea  beach,  are  found  at 
heights  considerably  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

*  Considerable  doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  baro- 
metrical measurements,  by  which  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  determined  to 
be  300  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  1830 :  the  government  of  Russia,  at 
the  desire  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburgh,  have  now  appointed  thiee 
able  mathematicians,  provided  with  suitable  levels,  and  other  instruments,  to  as- 
certain the  precise  diiterence  of  elevation  between  the  two  seas.  The  result  of 
their  labors  may  soon  be  expected  to  be  published,  which  will  determine  with 
certainty  this  important  inquiry.— See  Journal  of  the  Roual  Geographical  Society, 
1836,  Vil.  VI,  Part  II. 
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On  the  coast  of  Norway  aiid  Sweden,  Von  Buch  and  M.  Biong- 
niarl  discovered  deposila  of  shells  at  various  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  tliis  would  indicate  thai  the  rocks  have  been 
ele'mted  at  a  recent  period,  though  they  are  chiefly  composed  of 
gneiss  and  primary  formations.  Adjacent  to  volcanic  districts, 
instsnccs  of  the  re[>ealed  elevation  and  submersion  of  the  laud 
are  not  uncommon.  In  the  first  voUimo  of  Mr.  LycU's  Princi- 
|de8  of  Oeology,  many  interesting  facts  of  lliis  kind,  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  are  fully  stated. 

Li  the  address  of  Mr.  Lyell  tn  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1837,  he  has  staled  several  instances  of  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  some  parts,  and  of  subsidence  in 
other  pails,  attested  by  satisfactory  evidence.  In  some  of  these 
ceases  the  elevation  or  siibraergence  has  not  exceeded  a  few  inches 
in  s  century.  Li  other  instances,  the  subsidence  has  been  more 
rapid,  for  there  are  towns  along  the  coast  of  Scania,  where  the 
streets  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, a  great  change  in  the  level  of  the  ground  has  taken  place, 
since  the  period  wlien  a  colony  of  Europeans  was  settled  there. 
Several  of  (he  coral  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  offer  incontes- 
table proofs  of  recent  elevation,  for  the  uppennost  beds  of  coral, 
rise  considerably  above  tlie  level  of  the  ocean,  where  no  coralline 
polypi  could  have  lived. 

Although  we  have  few  recent  instances  of  subsidence  of  the 
Imid  on  an  extensive  scale,  cities  have  been  ingulfed  and  their 
place  occupied  by  lalies,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  coast, 
has  been  deepened  as  wi-ll  as  elevated  by  earthquakes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  ore  submarine  forests  on  some  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  particularly  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  may 
be  seen,  at  low  water,  extending  far  into  the  sea.  The  trees  are 
broken  off  near  the  roots,  but  their  stumps  are  erect,  proving  that 
they  are  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew ;  this  fact  clearly  in- 
dicates a  submersion  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  no  very  remote 
epoch.  If  ancient  traditions  could  be  relied  upon  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  the  records  of  nature  imprinted  on  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  we  might  cite  the  fact  of  ancient  continents  having  sunk 
down,  since  the  world  was  peopled  by  the  human  race.  Plato, 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  Tiinaus,  says,  that  Solon  received  an  ac- 
count from  the  priests  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  that  there  was  formerly 
a  vast  country  called  the  Atlantides,  situated  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  highly  civilized  and 
flourishing ;  but  the  whole  country  was  ingulfed  in  the  ocean, 
during  a  violent  earthquake. 

■The  uphearing  of  extensive  islands  or  continents,  was  proba- 
bly always  accompanied  by  the  depression  of  other  portions  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe :  the  oscillations  of  the  surface  may  be  the 
result  of  some  general  laws  of  subterranean  motion,  as  regular 
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and  definite  in  their  operation,  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  jjanetary  system.  These  laws  may  for  ever  re- 
main undiscovered  by  human  intelligence,  but  our  ignorance  re« 
specting  the  causes  which  have  repeatedly  submerged  and  eleva- 
ted various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  does  not  invalidate  the 
fact,  that  such  submersions  and  elevations  have  taken  place  at 
various  epochs.  The  admission  of  this  fact  has  been  progress- 
ively gaining  ground,  and  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  cannot  be  refuted. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


On  llie  CHiuea  Ihal  have  hmken  Lhe  Surface  of  the  Globe.— Erosivo  action  ornin- 
ning  Water  illuHtnited  by  the  Procen  called  Hushing, — Bureling  of  Lakes. — 
Some  Valleja  originally  formed  by  Elevalion  or  Subaidenro,  and  subtnquently 
enlorgod  by  iJie  Action  of  Walot. — DiSen-nC  Thcuriea  rospeclini  the  ['ormaunn 
of  Valleys— Theory  of  Werner— of  H.itlOD,-Of  Elovalion.-Of  the  retirinf 
Walenof  the  Ocean.— Tbenry  of  EicavBlion  and  Denudation  by  Deluges.— 
Modificatiuii  of  tliia  Tlieurj;  by  Sir  Jamoa  Hall ;  iu  ApplicJilion  to  ex^ain  De- 
Dudationii,  anil  Transuarlation  of  Blocka  of  Granite  fiom  Ibe  Alps. — Pulicular 
Pfaanomena  pruaonledbv  the  Katlcrod  Blocks  In  tlie  Vicinity  of  Geoora. — D«- 
Dudsdon  of  Stratified  Rocks,  elfecird  bv  lhe  some  Caune*  which  hare  broken 
the  Primaiy  Uocks,  and  seMteied  iheir  tngmnDU  into  distanl  Dittncta. 

From  what  has  been  slated  iti  the  preceding  chapter,  respecting 
the  elevation  and  submersion  of  the  earth's  surl'ace,  the  geologi- 
cal student  might  infer,  that  such  elevations  and  submoi^ences 
offer  a  suihcient  explanation  of  the  formation  of  valleys,  bm  the 
inference  would  be  erroneous.  The  causes  which  have  modified 
the  surface  of  the  globe  arc  either  internal,  viz.  depcudent  on  the 
earth  itself,  or  external,  dependent  on  Uie  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Beside  these,  there  is  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  ocean,  dependent  on  the  attractive  forces  of  lhe  sun  and  moon, 
and  on  the  earlh's  diurnal  revolution  on  ils  axis.  Th<?  two  former 
causes  have  been  principally  concerned  in  the  formation  of  val- 
leys ;  and  there  are  few  valleys,  in  which  the  combined  effects  of 
both  these  causes  may  not  be  traced.  The  inequalities  of  surface 
produced  by  the  upheaving  of  mountain  ranges,  or  the  emergence 
of  continents  from  the  ocean,  must  have  originally  determined 
the  course  of  the  retiring  water,  or  of  atmospheric  water  precipi- 
tated in  rain. 

Of  the  power  of  atmospheric  water  to  act  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  we  can  form  but  a  very  feeble  idea  from  what  we  ob- 
serve in  our  own  country.  In  warm  climates,  as  much  rain  will 
fall  sometimes  in  one  hour,  as  falls  at  different  times  during  three 
months  in  northern  latitudes :  added  to  this,  when  the  rain 
descends  in  mountainous  regions,  the  water  is  suddenly  collected 
into  powerful  rivers,  rushing  with  incredible  violence  to  the  lower 
valleys.  At  remote  epochs,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  many  ele- 
vated depressions,  which  are  now  mountain  valleys  in  Alpine 
regions,  upheld  the  waters  and  formed  lakes,  that  have  subse- 
quently burst  their  barriers,  and  have  ploughed  a  passage  for  the 
succeeding  rivers,  when  the  drainage  of  the  coimtry  became  more 
regular. 
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At  tbe  {ffesent  day,  the  bursting  of  mountain  lakes  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Alps.  When  the  streams  that  run  through  elevated 
Alpine  valleys  are  dammed  in  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  or  by  a  fall  of 
stones  and  earth  from  the  overhanging  rocks,  mountain  lakes  are 
formed,  which  {»roduce  overwhelming  torrents,  whenever  the 
barriers  are  by  any  cause  removed-. 

To  convey  to  tbe  reader  some  idea  of  the  force  of  falling  water, 
carrying  with  it  loose  stones  that  occur  in  its  passage,  it  may  be 
useftil  to  describe  a  process  called  hushing^  in  Westmoreland. 
Tbe  quarrymen,  when  in  search  for  good  beds  of  slate,  where  the 
side  of  a  mountain  is  covered  with  stones  and  vegetation,  form  a 
lake  or  pool  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  by  damming  up  a 
mountain  rivulet  where  it  passes  through  a  depression  or  small 
valley.  When  the  water  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  dig  a  trench  near  the  dam,  to  direct  the  current  where  they 
wish  it  to  flow,  and  then  break  down  part  of  the  dam.  The 
water  ^ows  first  through  the  trench,  and  rushing  with  accelerated 
velocity  down  the  mountain,  carries  with  it  the  stones  near  the 
surface,  and  in  a  very  short  time  ploughs  a  deep  channel  in  the 
rocks,  exposing  every  bed  to  view.  .  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  is 
efTected  what  the  labor  of  many  men,  continued  for  months,  could 
not  have  accomplished.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  Long  Sleddale,  when  the  process  of  hushing 
takes  place,  the  river  Elen,  (as  it  flows  by  Kendal,  twelve  miles 
distant,)  is  made  turbid  for  some  days,  by  the  quantity  of  debris 
carried  into  it.  If  such  an  efiect  can  be  produced  by  the  small 
quantity  of  water  thus  pent  up,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  bursting  of  extensive  mountain  lakes  may  have  scooped 
out  passages  for  mighty  rivers.  Even  the  bursting  of  a  small 
mountain  lake,  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes,  in  the  year  1818,  produced 
the  most  terrific  effects.  The  lake  had  been  formed  by  a  barrier 
of  ice  damming  up  the  river  at  a  great  elevation :  this  barrier 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  ]:»recipitated  the  water  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Martigny,  tearing  down  and  overturning 
every  obstacle  it  met  in  its  passage.  From  the  quantity  of  mud 
and  stones  which  it  bore  along,  it  resembled  a  moving  mass  of 
stones  and  earth.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  descending 
the  valley  at  the  time,  observed  his  horse  exhibit  b^  its  motions 
great  trepidation,  of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  cause,  until 
a  loud  rushing  noise  occasioned  him  to  look  back,  when  he  beheld 
what  appeared  like  a  wall  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
advancing  rapidly  towards  him.  He  instantly  alighted,  and 
scrambled  up  the  adjacent  rocks,  leaving  his  horse  to  its  fate. 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  at  Martigny,  the  desolating 
ravages  of  this  catastrophe  were  appar^it.  This  place  has  expe- 
rienced many  similar  catastrophes  from  the  same  cause. 
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Many  of  the  lower  valleys  in  the  Alps  have  evidently  once 
been  lakes.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  source  lo 
Martjgny,  formfid  one  lake :  the  broad  valley  of  Geneva,  between 
the  At|»  and  the  Jum,  formed  a  lower  and  more  extensive  lake,  be- 
fore a  josaage  was  opened  for  the  water  at  Porte  rEclnse.  When 
a  fissure  was  once  made  by  earthquakes  or  by  subsidence,  the 
rushing  of  water  charged  with  stones,  would  enlai^  and  deepen 
the  passage,  and  thus  lay  dry  and  reduce  the  ancient  lakes  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  In  the  year  1S19.  part  of  a  mountain 
immediately  above  the  river  Isere,  opposite  lo  the  cily  of  Moutiers, 
in  the  Tarentaise,  suddenly  fell  down  into  the  river,  and  formed 
a  dam  across  it,  over  which  persons  might  pass  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  When  I  was  there  in  the  year  1821,  all  this  mass  of 
stone  had  beeu  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  action  of  rivers, 
in  extensive  and  level  valleys,  lends  rather  to  fill  them  with  dpbris, 
broughtfrom  the  more  elevated  comitries  in  which  the  rivers  had 
their  origin,  than  to  excavate  them  deeper. 

The  formation  of  the  greater  nimiber  of  valleys  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  There  are  valleys  of 
elevation  formed  by  the  raising  of  the  strata  on  each  side — ^valleys 
of  subsidence,  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  leaving  the 
adjacent  rocks  unmoved — valleys  of  disiiiption,  where  a  range 
of  mountains,  or  an  extent  of  country,  has  been  rent  by  earth- 
quakes or  by  subsidence.  Most  of  the  valleys  formed  originally 
by  these  causes,  have  been  subseqiientiy  enlarged  or  modified  by 
the  action  of  water.  There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  valley's  and 
ravines,  formed  entirely  by  the  continued  erosion  of  water ;  such 
is  the  valley  of  Niagara,  between  Qneenstown  and  the  Falls. 
(See  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume.)  Other  instances 
might  be  cited,  in  which  tlie  action  of  water  is  equally  evident. 
In  many  cases,  however,  where  water  appears  to  have  been  the 
sole  agent  in  excavating  rocks,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  an 
original  break  or  fissure  has  greatly  accelerated  the  process.  In 
broad  valleys,  the  excavation  must  often  have  been  elfecled  by 
more  powerful  agents  than  any  which  we  perceive  in  present 
operation,  and  when  a  broad  outlet  is  once  made,  the  subsequent 
drainage  of  a  country  may  work  its  way  to  the  sea  in  a  very  sinu- 
ous course ;  but  this  sinuous  course  does  not  prove  that  the  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  by  the  river  tliat  flows  through  it. 

Besides  the  action  of  mountain  torrents,  the  bursting  of  lakes, 
and  the  regular  flowing  of  rivers,  many  geologists  believe  that  the 
excavation  of  valleys,  and  the  transportation  of  loose  rocks,  have 
been  effected  by  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  ocean,  thrown 
over  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  the  great  convulsions  that  have 
upheaved  mountain  ranges  and  continents.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  geological  student,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  theories  that  have  been  maintained  respecting  the 
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femuitimi  of  TaBeys,  but  the  first  of  tbese  theories  is  now  admits 
tc|d  to  be  untenable. 
The  formation  of  valleys  has  been  ascribed  to  the  following 


Ist,  To  the  original  unequal  deposition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

9d,   To  excavation,  by  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them. 

3d,  To  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

4th,  To  excavations,  caused  by  the  sudden  relareat  of  the  sea 
firmn  our  present  continents. 

6th,  To  excavations,  by  inundations  or  deluges,  that  have 
suddenly  swept  over  the  surface  of  diflerent  parts  of  the  globe. 

^I  shall  notice  the  leading  facts  that  favor  or  oppose  each  of 
these  theories. 

The  first  of  the  above  theories  is  that  of  Werner :  he  supposed 
that  all  the  matter  of  which  primary,  transition  and  secondary 
pocks  are  formed,  was  originally  held  in  solution  by  water,  and 
that  the  water,  so  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  covered  the 
whole'  globe.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite  were  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation,  and  their  peaked  summits  and  declivities 
were  the  result  of  their  original  deposition.  On  the  steep  sides  of 
these  primary  mountains  were  subsequently  depoMted  the  differ- 
eoi  sctustose  rocks,  and  the  secondary  strata  were  formed  over 
diese  by  the  mechanical  breaking  down  of  the  primary  and  transi- 
tion rocks.  During  the  time  that  these  rocks  were  depositing, 
the  water,  though  nearly  saturated  with  mineral  matter,  was 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life,  and  the  shells  and  remains  of 
aoophytes  and  fish,  were  enveloped  in  the  strata  at  the  period  of 
their  deposition.  According  to  this  theory,  when  .the  water 
letired  from  the  pres^it  continents,  the  mountains  and  valleys 
were  already  formed. 

The  theory  of  Werner  requires  for  its  support  tiie  admission  of 
omditions,  whiph  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  experience 
impossible,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  existing  phenomena.  ThQ 
vertical  position  of  beds  of  puddingstone,  sandstone,  and  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  in  the  Alps,  could  not  have  been  their  original  one; 
nor  can  the  bendings  and  contortions  of  the  strata,  so  common  in 
Alpine  countries,  be  explained  by  original  deposition.  A  further 
account  of  part  of  Werner's  thciory  is  given.  Chap.  X. 

The  second  theory,  that  all  valleys  have  been  excavated  by  the 
rivers  that  flow  through  them,  was  maintained  by  t>r.  Hutton 
and  Professor  Playfair :  it  f<mned  a  pert  of  their  general  theory  of 
the  earth  ;  the  leading  propositions  of  which  are,  that  the  surface 
of  the  present  continents  is  wearing  down  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  by  Unrents,  and  that  the  matertels  are  carried  by 
rivers  into  the  sea,  and  there  deported.  At  a  future  period  these 
materials  will  be  melted  or  eonsoUdated  by  subternuaean  heat 
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under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean,  and  subsequently,  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  central  fire,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  will  be  elevated, 
and  form  new  continents.  According  to  ihis  theory,  our  prewnl 
conliiieiUs  have  been  also  formed  from  the  niins  of  a  preceding 
world,  and  elevated  by  a  similar  cause.  It  is  only  wilh  that  part 
of  the  Huiloniau  system,  which  relates  to  the  excavation  of  val- 
leys, that  we  have  at  present  any  concern. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  theory  which  maintains  that  the  conti- 
nents were  raised  from  the  ocean  by  subterranean  Hre,  should 
limit  the  formation  of  valleys  to  the  action  of  the  rivers  that  run 
through  them;  for  if  the  land  were  raised  by  an  expansive  power 
acting  from  beneath,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
that  the  surface  would  be  unequally  elevated  and  broken  by  ihe 
same  cause ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  every  jart  presented  an 
equal  degree  of  resistance  to  the  moving  force.  If  the  resistance 
were  unequal,  there  must  have  been  original  inequalities  or  val- 
leys, which  determined  the  direction  of  the  water  courses  in  the 
first  instance,  though  the  form  of  these  valleys  may  have  been 
subsequently  modified  by  the  action  of  water.  That  all  valleys 
have  been  excavated  by  the  rivers  that  flow  through  them,  is  op- 
posed by  many  decisive  facts.  Before  their  excavation,  the  sur- 
face would  be  nearly  level  and  the  water  must  have  hod  less  force 
than  at  present,  as  the  fall  would  be  gentle.  The  present  effect 
of  rivers  in  large  valleys,  is  not  to  excavate  them  deeper,  but  to 
fill  them  with  alluvial  depositions. 

There  arc  numerous  deeji  valleys  in  the  Alps,  that  are  closed  at 
one  end  by  alt'op  mounlaiiis  or  jjcrpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and 
are  now  nearly  closed  at  the  other  end.  Such  are  the  valley  of 
Thones,  near  Annecy,  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  valley  of  Geneva.  It  is  evident  that  the  valley  of 
Thones,  and  that  of  Geneva,  have  once  been  filled  with  water, 
and  formed  lakes :  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  erosion  of  water,  a 
fissure  has  been  made,  which  has  drained  the  greater  part  of  these 
valleys  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  valleys  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  the  original  lakes,  or  by  the  rivers  that  flowed  into 
them.  If  valleys  were  formed  by  the  erosion  of  rivers,  the  lakes 
through  which  these  rivers  flow,  must  have  long  since  been  filled 
up  by  the  materials  brought  into  them.  To  say  th^  the  lakes 
were  once  deeper  than  at  present,  is  giving  up  the  theory,  for 
lakes  are  only  the  deeper  parts  of  valleys. 

Had  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  been  excavated 
by  the  water  tlutt  flows  from  it,  the  lake  of  Keswick,  at  its 
entrance,  must  have  received  all  the  materials,  and  been  long 
since  choked  up.  Or  had  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  ten  thou- 
sand feet  deep  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  been  excavated  by  the 
Rhone,  the  quantity  of  matter  brought  down  by  this  river,  would 
not  only  have  filled  the  lake  of  Ouieva,  into  which  it  empties 
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itself,  Imt  the  broed  ralley  in  which  the  lake  lies,  must  also  have 
been  fiUed  up,  and  rais^  to  the  height  of  the  Jura.  That  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  all  lakes  into  which  large  rivers  flow,  are 
gcddually  filling  up,  has  been  before  stated ;  but  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  is  not,  nor  are  other  valleys  becoming  deeper. 

The  action  of  torrents  in  Alpine  districts  may  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  widen  fissures  already  made,  or  to  scoop  out  glens,  in  the 
sojfter  beds  on  the  sides  of  mountains ;  but  they  appear  inadequate 
to  the  original  formation  of  large  longitudinal  valleya  Water 
ocHirses  running  on  the  edges  of  nearly  vertical  beds,  may^seoop 
out  a  portion  of  a  softer  bed,  placed  between  two  hard  rocks,  and 
thus  form  small  longitudinal  valleys.  I  have  observed  sevend 
instances  of  such  valleys  in  the  Alps,  which  may  probably  have 
been  furrowed  by  mountain  torrents  in  the  course  o(  ages;  Some 
valleys,  as  Les  Echelles,  near  Chambery,.  are  closed  at  one  end 
by  .a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock;  through  this  rock  a  tunnel  has 
been  cut  for  the  road :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  any 
action  of  water  courses  could  have  formed  such  a  valley.  /There 
is  only  a  feeble  stream  that  flows  finom  it.*  Malham  Ck>ve,  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  in  YorksAiire.,  is  a  perpendicular 
^all  of  Umestone  200  feet  high :  at  its  feet  the  river  rises ;  but 
no  conceivable  action  of  the  river  could  haVe  originally  formed 
this  valley.  Whatever  extension  we  may  reasonably  grant  to 
the  action  of  rivers,  it  will  not  be  found  sufficient  for  the  excava- 
tion of  valleys,  except  in  particular  situations. 

The  third  theory,  which  attributes  the  formation  of  vallejrs  to 
the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  appears  to  assign  a  cause,  that 
Will  explain,  in  a  sijnple  manner,  the  formation  of  many  valleys; 
but  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  other  valleys,  without  the  concurrence  of  inunda- 
tions or  the  action  of  water. 

If  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  broken,  and  raised  in  parallel 
ridges,  such  ridges  might  form  mountain  ranges,  with  valleys  be-^ 
tween  them,  like  what  are  observed  bordering  the  central  range 
of  the  Alps ;  the  arched  stratification  of  many  of  the  calcareous 
mountains,  and  the  vertical  position  of  the  beds  favor  this  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  beds  of  a  mountain  are  raised 
from  an  horizontal  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  they  would  leave 
a  chasm  proportionate  to  the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  and  this 
might  form  the  bed  of  a  lake.  The  keep  escarpments,  which 
the  calcareous  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  present  on 
one  side  of  the  lakes  which  they  border,  indicate  that  the  beds 
of  the  lakes  were  formed  in  the  hollows  that  had  been  left  by 


*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  stracture  of  this  rallej,  aee  TraTeli  in  thtf  T«* 
rentaise,  vol.  i,  p.  169.    I  th«re  i|tciibo  iti  original  fonpalioii  to  witMdmw. 
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the  elevation  of  the  moiiniains.  The  beds  of  the  mountainB  on 
the  side  opposite  to  llie  escarpments,  generally  slope  down  to  the 
lakes:  hence  M.  De  Luc  inferred,  that  it  was  these  moiiniains 
that  liad  siink  down,  and  left  the  chasm  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  lake.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  when  the  beds  of 
rock  were  broken  and  elevated  In  one  part,  Ihe  beds  adjoining 
would  sink  down,  leaving  vast  chasms,  which  were  soon  filled 
with  water,  and  formed  lakes.  It  seems  quite  certain,  that  the 
lakes  in  llie  valleys  of  mountainous  cotnitries,  coidd  never  have 
been  excavated  by  the  rivers  that  flow  into  ihem.  The  great 
lakes  of  North  America  are  situated  upon  a  vast  extent  of  table 
land,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  country  is  so  level, 
that  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  lakes,  and  those  which  empty 
themselves  in  the  gulf  of  Mesico,  are  only  separated  at  iheir 
sources  by  elevations  not  exceeding  a  few  feet,  and  when  swelled 
by  rain,  the  northern  and  southeni  rivers  sometimes  Interlock. 
In  this  plain  there  are  no  mountains.  These  lakes  were  proba- 
bly formed  by  partial  subsidences,  at  the  epoch  when  the  whole 
country  was  upheaved  from  the  ocean. 

Transversal  valleys,  or  those  which  cut  through  mountain  ran- 
ges, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ranges  they  in- 
tersect, may  have  been  originally  Assures  or  openings,  made  either 
at  the  period  when  ihe  ranges  were  elevated,  or  subsequently,  by 
the  same  causes  that  have  rent  and  displaced  the  secondary  strata. 
These  fissures  may  have  been  afterwards  widened  by  the  erosion 
of  water. 

Geologists  seem  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  action  of  riv- 
ers is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  [dienomena  of  valleys,  aaA 
still  less  to  account  for  the  fragments  of  rocks  scattered  over  ex- 
tensive plains,  at  an  immense  distance  from  Alpine  districts,  where 
rocks  similar  to  these  fragments  occur,  Another  phenomenon,  of 
more  importance,  is  altogether  inexplicable  by  the  action  of  riv- 
ers. Immense  tracts  of  the  secondary  strata,  several  hundred  feet 
ID  depth,  have  in  some  districts  been  torn  off,  and  the  materials 
entirely  removed,  except  detached  patches,  which  here  and  there 
form  isolated  caps  on  distant  hills ;  and  incontestably  prove,  that 
they  were  once  parts  of  one  continuous  stratum  or  formation.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  might  be  cited  in  our  own  island.  It  is 
probable  that  the  beds  of  chalk  that  form  the  north  and  south 
downs  of  Sussex,  once  extended  over  the  Wealden  beds.  See 
p.  10.  This  local  disappearance  of  a  stratum  or  formation,  has 
properly  been  called  a  Denudation. — See  denudation  of  the  chalk 
described,  p.  347,  248.  If  what  was  staled  in  Chap.  IX,  respect- 
ing the  original  soft  condition  of  the  strata  be  admitted,  it  will 
diminish  the  difficulty  attending  the  explanation  of  denudations. 
That  the  agent  by  which  the  strata  were  removed  was  water,  is 
now  generally  believed,  but  whether  the  denudation  took  place 
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before  the  strata  emerged  from  the  ocean  or  subsequently  is  tm- 
certain. 

The  fourth  theory,  -^hich  attributes  the  formation  of  valleys 
to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea  from  our  present  continents,  is 
founded  on  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  sea  has  oiice  covered  them  ; 
and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  deepened 
in  one  part  by  a  sudden  subsidence,  which  drew  off  the  water 
irom  another  part,  or  that  the  continents  emerged,  by  an  expan- 
sive force  acting  beneath  them, — ^the  effect  on  the  water  would 
be  nearly  the  same.  This  effect,  in  scooping  out  valleys,  has 
been  compared  to  what  may  be  obseifved  in  miniature  '*  by  the 
drainage  of  the  retiring  tides  on  muddy  shores,  especially  in  con- 
fined estuaries,  where  the  fall  is  considerable  and  rapid,^  the  wa- 
ter cutting  out  channels  for  its  passage,  as  it  drains  off.  The  re- 
tiring of  the  ocean  suddenly  frotn  the  present  continents,  .would 
be  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  excavation  of  valleys;  but  I  have 
stated,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  the  reasons  for  believing,  that 
continents  emerged  from  the  ocean,  by  the  long  continvied  action 
of  an  upheaving  or  expanding  force.  •     j 

The  fifth  theory,  which  aspribes  the  fom^ation  of  valleys,  and 
the  extensive  denudations  of  the  strata,  to  delug^  that  have  sud- 
denly swept  over  different  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been  maintained 
by  IVoiessor  Pallas  and  Sir  James  Hall.  The  ibrmelr  conjectured,^ 
that  the  inundations  that  have  covered  parts  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent with  blocks  of  stone,  beds  of  gravel,  and  marine  remains^; 
were  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  In- 
dian ocean.  Within  the  period  of  authentio  history,  extensive 
inundations  have  been  occasioned  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
which  afford  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Pallas.  In  the  year 
1650,  a  new  volcanic  idalid  rose  from  the  sea  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  Kircher,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  it  occasioned  the  sea  to  rise  forty  five  feet  in  height, 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  destroyed  the  galleys  of  the 
Gruid  Seignior  in  the  port  of  Candia.  The  principal  damage 
done  by  earthquakes  to  cities  adjoining  the  sea,  is  often  effected 
by  an  enormous  wave:  the  sea,  retiring  fjfom  its  bed  in  the  first' 
instance,  suddenly  returns  with  a  prodigious  swell,  and  in  a  few 
moments  rushes  over  the  adjacent  country. 

During  the  earthquake  in  Chili  in  1835,  see  p.  308,  ,309,  a  per- 
manent elevation  of  the  ground  of  about  nine  feet  took  place, 
and  the  sea  rose  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  sweep- 
ing over  a  great  extent  of  land,  aYid  tearing  away  the  various  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  its  progress.  If  we  suppose  mountains  several 
thousand  feet  high  were  elevated  by  similar  causes,  the  swell  of 
the  sea  must  have  been  inconceivably  overwhelming. 

Sir  James  Hall  has  given  greater  extension  and  consistency  to 
this  speculation.    He  supposes  that  the  upheaving  of  a  large  island 
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like  Sumatra,  might  take  place  so  suddenly  as  lo  drive  the  ocean 
with  great  impeliiosity  over  the  snmmiis  of  the  highest  motiiilaiiis 
and  strip  off  the  glaciers,  oiid  transport  them  into  distant  cotintiiea. 
Ic«  being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  the  glaciers  would  carry 
away  with  ihem  the  blocks  of  stone  that  had  fallen  from  the  im- 
pending rocks,  and  had  become  incased  in  ice.  This  theory  of 
Sir  James  Hall's  would,  I  conceive,  offer  a  belter  explaiiatioti 
than  any  other,  for  the  occurrence  of  groups  of  fragments  of  pjw^ 
ticular  rocks,  unmixed  with  fragments  of  other  rocks.  Each  gla- 
cier, loaded  with  stones  from  the  rocks  above  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  ship  freighted  with  specimens  of  its  native  mountains,  which 
it  deposits,  by  thawing,  in  the  place  where  it  ultimately  rests. 
Nor  would  a  wave  or  swell  of  the  sea,  that  had  covered  the  high- 
eat  mountains,  suddenly  subside;  it  would  sweep  repeatedly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level  each 
time,  breaking  down  opposing  obstacles,  opening  new  passages 
for  the  water,  and  scooping  out  valleys  and  cols  in  the  softer  beds 
and  strata.* 

Of  the  different  theories  relating  to  the  formation  of  valleys, 
that  of  Sir  James  Hall  appears  to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  transporting  cause,  by  which  scattered  blocks  of 
rock  have  been  removed  from  their  parent  mountains  into  distant 
cDunirios,  and  sometimes  spread  on  the  summits  and  sides  of 
mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  and  broad  valleys. 
These  scattered  blocks,  as  well  as  beds  of  rounded  stones,  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  Chapter  on  Diluvial  Beds.  Their  occur- 
rence presrnts  great  difficulties  to  the  conlcmplaiion  of  the  geol- 
ogist, which  few  of  the  theories  of  the  formation  of  valleys  will 
assist  in  removing.  Without  travelling  to  the  Alps,  we  meet 
with  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
For  instance,  there  are  beds  of  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
scattered  over  hills,  that  are  not  only  far  distant  from  the  rocks 
which  have  supplied  the  fragments,  but  which  are  separated  from 
them  by  deep  valleys,  over  which  it  ts  supposed  that  the  frag- 
ments could  not  have  been  carried,  by  any  power  of  diluvial 
agency ;  for  in  England  we  have  not  the  glaciers  to  assist  in 
their  transportation.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  these  fragments 
and  beds  of  gravel,  were  deposited  in  their  present  positions,  be- 
fore (he  intervening  valleys  were  scooped  out.     But  any  subse- 

•  Those  depreiwiona  in  a  range  of  motinlains  which  offer  the  ensitsl  access  in 
croising  from  one  valley  lo  aiioiher.  are  in  Ihe  Alps  called  Calr.  I  observed  that 
these  cola  were  nil  in  toe  saftesl  bedg ;  and  their  Kirmation  admits  of  an  easy  ei- 
ptanotion  bj;  diluvial  action.  See  Plnte  II,  fig.  3.  "A  range  of  mour-'--  "' 
their  beds  hiehly  elevated,  ia  eilendcd  tVom  a  to  if  <j.  At  c  t  the  beds 
soft  iilaie  or  shalB,  which  has  been  excavated  so  as  to  offer  a  paiisagc  over  the  range, 
though  thp  highest  pan  is  several  thousand  feel  above  the  valley.  Such  is  the  Col 
de  Balm  above  Chamouni.  The  beds  probably  eitended,  al  the  period  of  their 
elevation,  in  the  direction  of  the  dolled  line*." 
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quent  deluge,  sufficiently  powerful  to  scoop  out  valleys,  must 
have  swept  away  the  loose  stones  on  the  surface.  The  local  ele« 
▼adoQ  of  the  surface  would  in  these  cases  appear  to  offer  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  blocks  of  granite  torn  from  Mont 
Hanc  and- the  adjacent  granitic  range,  are  scattered  over  the  cal* 
careous  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  to  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles  or  more  from  the  parent  rocks,  and  some  of  these 
blocks  have  traversed  the  Jura  into  France,  a  distance  of  tOO 
miles.  Two  hypotheses  have  recently  been  formed  respecting 
tiiem :  the  one,  that  these  blocks  of  granite  were  thrown'  from 
tibe  mountains  by  an  expulsive  force  at  the  period  of  their  eleva- 
tion ;  the  otheir,  that  the  calcareous  mountains  have  been  subse- 
quently raised,  with  their  load  of  granitic  blocks  upon  them. 

The  first  of  these  theories,  will  not  be  regarded  as  entitled  to 
fiffther  observation.  The  second  is  opposed  by  certain  appearan- 
ces in  the  Alps,  which  indicate  that  the  mountains  were  raised, 
before  the  scattered  blocks  were  deposited  upon  them,  but  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  same  mountains  may  have  received  ad- 
ditional elevation,  subsequently  to  the  transportation  of  the  blocks 
that  rest  upon  them.  The  nmge  of  the  Jura,  over  which  some 
of  these  blocks  have  passed  from  Mont  Blanc,  might  not  at  that 
time  have  attained  their  present  elevation.  The  transportation 
of  erratic  blocks,  cannot  he  properly  investigated,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  valleys  and  hills,  which  appear  to  oppose 
their  progress.  The  facts  connected  with  this  inquiry  are  nowhere 
more  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva.  If  any  read- 
ers of  this  volume  should  visit  that  city,  I  would  recommend  them 
to  devote  a  day  to  visiting  the  mountains  called  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Saleve,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  present  their  steep 
escarpments  of  limestone  to  the^valley  of  the  Rhone,  but  slope 
.down  on  the  south  side  to  the  valley  of  the  Arve.  On  this  south- 
em  side  may  be  seen,  not  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  or 
city,  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  mighty  mountains,  and  the 
monuments  of  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  which  transported 
these  ruins  into  their  present  situation.  The  snow-clad  moun- 
tains from  which  they  were  torn,  rise  magnificently  to  the  view, 
though  fifty  miles  distant.  On  the  Little  Saleve,  at  the  height 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  are  scattered  numerous 
blocks  of  granite  of  vast  size,  not  at  all  water- worn,  and  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  recently  torn  from  their  parent  mountains ;  they  are 
of  that  kind  of  granite  called  Protogine,  in  which  talc  or  chlorite 
is  one  of  the  component  parts,  and  are  identical  with  the  granite 
of  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  Saleve  on  which  they  lie  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  are  calcareous.  On  the  Great  Saleve  adjoin- 
ing^ there  is  one  block  of  this  granite  seven  feet  in  length,  at  the 
height  of  2500  feet  above  the  valley.  Saussure  has  remarked, 
that  these  blocks  are  not  broken  or  shattered,  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  been  hurled  with  violence  ttom  the  Alps ;  neither 
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do  the  limestotio  strata  bcneatli  them  present  any  appearance  of 
having  been  fractured  or  indented  by  iheir  fall :  on  the  contrary 
the  blocks  lie  upon  the  surface.  Two  of  these  blocks  of  granite 
rest  upon  pedestals  of  hmestone,  a  few  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks  have  evidently  protected  the 
limestone  beneath  them  from  disintegration,  and  thus  would  serve 
as  chronometers,  to  indicate  the  period  when  they  were  deposited, 
could  we  ascertain  the  lhickne.<»  of  surface  worn  away  in  a  giveo 
time. 

I  observed  a  few  of  the  blocks  were  cracked,  but  this  was  in 
all  probability  effected  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and  its  expan- 
Gioii  by  frost.  Another  circumstance  poiuled  out  by  Saussnrc  is, 
that  these  blocks,  in  their  passage  from  the  Alps,  apfiear  <o  have 
taken  the  course  of  the  present  valleys,  and  where  they  have  been 
carried  as  far  as  the  Jura  chain,  they  rest  at  various  heights  on  the 
sides  of  that  range  of  mountains,  exactly  opposite  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Alpine  valleys.  Saussure,  however,  supposes,  and  with 
much  probability,  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Geneva,  snd 
the  valleys  that  nin  from  the  Alps,  and  all  the  lower  mountains 
of  Savoy,  were  covered  by  the  sea  at  the  period  when  the  great 
catastrophe  took  place,  and  that  the  rocks  were  torn  off  and  trans- 
ported by  a  sudden  rush  of  waters.  He  further  supposes,  thai 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blocks  being  diminished  by  the  medi- 
um in  which  they  were  home  along,  they  might  be  carried  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and  deposited  at 
considerable  altitudes.  That  these  valleys  were  formed  before 
the  trans  portal  ion  of  the  granite  blocks,  seems  evident  from  the 
circumstance  before  stated,  that  the  blocks  occur  in  groups,  oppo- 
site to  the  embouchures  of  all  the  Alpine  valleys,  that  o])en  into 
the  great  valley  of  Geneva.  These  valleys  or  depressions,  were 
therefore  formed  before  the  country  emerged  from  the  ocean,  not 
by  the  erosion  of  rivers,  but  by  the  elevation  and  fracture  of  the 
beds  on  each  side.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  that  border 
the  jffesent  valleys,  may  have  directed  the  course  of  the  rush  of 
water  by  which  the  blocks  were  transported.  The  valley  of  the 
Arvc,  in  the  upper  part,  has  evidently  been  a  lake,  or  series  of 
lakes,  originally  formed  by  elevation  and  depression;  the  waters 
have  cut  passages  through  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  the  river  Arve  has  afterwards  cut  through  the 
deep  mass  of  sand  and  rounded  stones,  that  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  from  Bonneville  to  the  junction  of  the 
Arve  with  the  Rhine.  The  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks 
was  posterior  not  only  to  the  original  formation  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys, but  also  took  place  at  a  later  period  than  the  deposition  of 
the  deep  mass  of  sand  and  rolled  stones,  that  forms  the  bed  of 
the  lower  part  of  these  valleys,  for  the  blocks  often  rest  upon  it. 
Blocks  of  similar  granite  may  be  seen  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  be- 
tweeit  that  city  and  Thonon,  which  indicates  that  this  pact  of 
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the  lake  b6»  undcngon^  no  great  change,  since  these  tiocks  were 
deposited.  The  transportation  of  the  granite  blocks  appears  to 
have. been  effected  suddenly;  but  the  rounded  blocks  and  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valteys,  must  have  been  long  subjected  to 
the  vfolent  agitation  of  water/ 

There  are  numerous  instanceisi  of  transported  masses  of  rock 
afeattered  over  our  own  island,  artd  various  parts  of  the  eontfnent, 
but  none  of  them  appear  so  immediately  to  elucidate^the  inquiry 
respecting  the  origin  of  valleys,  as  the  granite  blocks  in  Savoy, 
and  on /die  Jura.  Seated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,^  among  a 
group  of  these  blocks  (as  on  the  Saleve,  near  Geneva  [)  you  may 
see^  at  the  same  time,  the  distant  rocks  from  which  tfiey  were 
lom^  the  vsdieys  or  depressions  along  which  they  have  been  trans* 
ported,  and  the  original  situations  on  which  they  ^re  deposited, 
ahd  wfawe  they  jcemain,  and  may  probably  continue  UU  anodier 
great  revdution  of  the  globe. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  transportation  of  the  blocks  of 
granite  from  Mont  Blanc  and  its^viqinity,  it  is  stated,  that  their 
coinse  was  ip  the  direction  of  the  valleys  that  open  into  the  great 
valley  of  Geneva.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  their  course 
Uras  determined  by  the  depressions  that  now  form  valleys,  but  were 
-then  filled  with  water,  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  which 
border  the  valleys  on  each  side.  Assuredly  the  scattered  msESSes 
of  rock  could  not  travel  along  the  bottom  of  the  present  valleys, 
and  cross^  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  then  ascend  to  a  great  height 
on  the  side  of  the  Jura.  ' 

No  theory  that  I  know  of^an  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  blocks  of  peculiar  rocks  from  certain  mountains,  being  un* 
mixed  with  any  other,  and  depoisited  together,  unless  we  admit, 
that  they  were, brought  by  floating  glaciers,  freighted  with  the 
fragments  of  the  rocks  above  them.  The  blocks  of  Saussurite, 
described  at  page  85,  as  occurring  in  a  field  near  Nyon,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  are  120  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  similar 
rock,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  Sass,  that  opens  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone  at  Visp. 

Let  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Alps,  look  at  the  admirable 
*^  Carte  Militaire  des  Alpes,^^  by  Kaytnond,  whic^h  is  a  correct 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  wonderful  region,  and  say  whether  it  ap- 
pears possible,  that  the  blocks  of  Saussurite  could  have  travelled 
so  far,  unmixed  with  other  rocks,  except  they  had  been  transpor* 
ted  from  their  native  situation  by  a  floating  glacier. 

Where  transported  blocks  and  stones  occur  in  any  country,  in- 
termixed with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  terrestrial  animals, 
we  cannot  deny,  tha^  the  inundation  or  current,  by  which  they 
were  removed,  has  swept  over  the  surface  of  an  island  or  con- 
tinent. Such  transported  blocks- and  beds  of  stone,  afe  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  diluvial.        .  :  ^ 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

on  THE  ANCIENT  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  EAETI1--ON  CENTRAL 
HEAT,  AND  ON  ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  ILLUBTR-ATIVE 
OF  GEOLOGICAL  THEORIES.— CON  CI.  LSI  ON. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  geologists,  that  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  eanh  was  at  a  foraier  epoch  much  higher  than  at  pres- 
ent, at  least  that  it  was  so  iti  northern  latitudes.  The  facts  oq 
which  this  opijiiou  is  founded  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
chiefiy  depeudent  on  the  oi^aiiic  remains  found  in  a.  fossil  state. 
The  animal  remains  of  the  large  mammalia,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopolamns,  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial  beds.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  elephants  in 
Siberia,  and  the  borders  of  the  ley  Sea,  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
is  evident  the  animals  must  once  have  existed  in  immense  multi* 
tudes  in  these  high  latitudes.  Chi  the  Oyster  Bank,  off  Hasburgh, 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  many  hundred  grinders  of  elephants  have 
been  fotmd,  and  a  vast  quantity  nf  their  bonea.  (S\  Woodteard's 
Sj/n-  Tab. )  Teeth  of  the  elephant  have  also  been  found  in  al- 
most every  county  in  England,  and  in  all  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Remains  of  lizards  of  enormous  size  occur  in  many 
of  the  English  strata:  these  animals,  in  a  peculiar  mannerj  seem 
to  require  a  high  temperature  for  thoir  full  development. 

The  fossil  remains  of  vetfclables,  prove  the  high  temperature 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  flourished,  more  decidedly  than 
animal  remains.  Fossil  trunks  and  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  the 
Iree-fern,  and  of  gigantic  reeds,  analogous  to  what  are  now  grow- 
ing in  equatorial  climates,  abound  in  the  coal  strata  of  northern 
latitudes.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  large  mammalia,  (such  as 
the  elephant  or  hippopotamus,)  belong  to  the  order  of  Pachyder- 
mata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  and  like  the  pig,  which  belongs 
to  that  order,  might  be  constituted  for  living  both  in  polar  and 
equatorial  regions.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  fossil 
elefdiants  had  a  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  which  must  have  been 
intermixed  as  a  defence  against  cold.  A  race  of  elephants  with 
shaggy  hair  (according  to  Bishop  Heber)  inhabits  the  cool  regions 
of  the  Himmelaya  mountains.  From  the  remains  of  these  large 
mammalia  alone,  we  could  not  therefore  jHt>ve  the  high  former 
temperature  of  northern  latitudes.  But  these  animals  would  re- 
tpjin  a  constant  supply  of  food  throughout  the  yecu',  which  they 
could  scarcely  obtain  in  a  frozen  climate ;  and  when  we  Ikrtber 
observe,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  was  analogous 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  wann  legiona  which  the  elephant  and 
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the  riiinoceftMi  now  diiefly  inhabit,  we  can  searcely  i^fuae  our 
ajBsen(  to  the  position,  that  the  temperature  of  the  eorth  at  a  for- 
mer poiod,  was  much  higher  than  at  present.  In  ^addition  to 
this,  we  have  in  our  strata,  the  fossil  bones  of  enormous  amphib- 
ious reptiles,  and  the  sheUsof  marine  animals  like  the  nautili, 
diat  exist  at  present  in  equatcwial  seas:  we  thus  obtain  an  acctH 
mulation  of  evidence,  both  from  the  water  as  weH  as  the  land,  in 
IMXX)f  of  the  same  position. 

The  present  temperature  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  dependent 
on  two  causes, — ^the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  nhi,  and  mternal 
£re,  That  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes  is.in  a  coiisider- 
aUe  degree  dependent  on  solar  radiation  will  not i)e  disputed:  it 
inereases  with  the  incriease  of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  as  we 
advance  towards  the  equator,  and  it  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
'••me  latitude,  with  the  increase  and  decrease^  of  the  siin's  altitude 
ID  different  seasons.  The  temperature  of  (Afferent  countries  in 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  iis  very  much  modified  by  various 
causes :  between  the  tropics,  at  the  height  of  about  fifteen  tfiou- 
aand  feet,  we  meet  with  eternal  snow.  In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy 
Alps,  the  line  of  p^rpetujsil  congelation  is  about  seven  or  ^ight 
Aoti^and  feet :  yet  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ehone^  in  the  canton 
of  the  Vallais,  siirrpunded  by  snow-clad  mountains,  is  si^bjepted 
tp  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  summer  months,  owing  td  the  stag- 
nkion  of  air  in  the  valley^  and  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the 
rocks. 

Large  elevated  continents  in  high  latitudes,  greatly  decrease 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  by  pres^iting  a  great  surface  of  snow 
and  ice  to  the  atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  near  the  equator, 
large  continents  raise  the  temperature,  by  the  constant  radiation  of 
Jieat  from  the  ground.  The  ocean  pre8erve3  a  more  uniform  tem- 
perature at  different  seasons  than  the  land ;  hence,  islands  surrounr 
ded  by  large  seas,  possess  a  more  equal  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  than  continents  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  lines  of 
equal  temperature  (called  isothennal  lines)  are  not  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  latitudes,  as  they  would  be,  were  temperature  not  affected 
by  the  causes  before  stated.  Q»uebec,  with  its  Siberian  winter, 
is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Rochelle,  in  France, 
and  is  not  two  degrees  north  of  the  latitude  of  Bordeaux;  a  dif- 
ference not  greater  than  between  Liondon  and  Nottin^iam,  which 
in  this  country  produces  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  cli- 
mate. In  some  countries,  where  the  sum^r  temperature  is  much 
sreater  than  that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  parallel;  of  lati- 
tude, the  average  annual  heat>  or  what  is  called  themean tempe- 
rature, as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  the  same  in  both; 
because  though  the  summers  may  be  hotter,  the  wititers  are  pro- 
portionally colder.  Which  reduces  the  average  temperature  to  an 
equality.    But  though  the  mean  temperature  may  be  the  same^ 


the  greater  periodical  inerfase  and  decrease  of  ismperamre  in  one 
coQiitry  than  in  tlic  oilier,  occasions  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  vegetation.  If  we  examine  in  a  good  map  two  situations  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latimde,  which  possess  very  different  degrees 
of  temperature,  we  may  generally  observe  a  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  land  and  water,  which  may  serve  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  to  explain,  why  one  situation  should  enjoy  more 
heat  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Lyell  has  advanced  a  theory  resjiecting  the  former  high 
temperature  of  northern  latitudes,  in  which,  by  many  local  illus- 
trations and  ingenious  arguments,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  a 
great  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Ihe  land  and  sea,  would 
be  suiEcteut  to  account  for  the  excess  of  the  former  temperature, 
over  that  now  enjoyed  in  northern  regions.  He  states  two  ex- 
treme cases,  which,  could  they  ever  occur,  must  produce  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  chmale  of  Europe.  Were  the  land  between 
the  tropics  to  be  Bubmerged  under  the  ocean,  and  an  equal  portion 
of  mountainous  land  to  be  raised  in  the  polar  circles,  the  cold  of 
those  regions  would  be  much  increased,  and  the  heat  between 
the  tropics  would  be  very  greatly  diminished  ;  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  these  causes,  the  climate  of  the  southern  i^arts  of  Eti- 
rOpe,  might  become  as  cold  as  tliat  of  Siberia.  On  the  contrary, 
were  all  the  land  in  high  latitudes  to  be  submerged,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  to  be  raised  above  the  sea,  neai  the  equator,  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  great  |iart  of  Euroi«  might  be  sufficiently 
increased,  to  snpixirt  the  vegetation  of  tropical  climates.  The 
theory  of  Mi.  I.yotl  [brows  mnrli  liabl  on  the  causes  which  affect 
the  cUmate  of  various  countries  in  the  same  pandlels  of  latitude; 
and  could  we  grant  that  the  change  of  laud  and  sea  had  ever  been 
60  complete  as  what  he  has  imagined,  the  conclusions  deduced 
therefrom  would  be  undeniable:  but  so  many  conditions  are  re- 
quired to  effect  such  extreme  changes,  that  we  must  regard  their 
occurrence  as  merely  possible;  and  La  Place,  in  his  " Essat 
Philosiyphique  sur  les  ProbabiiUes,"  has  shewn,  that  between 
events  which  are  merely  possible,  and  those  which  the  philoso- 
pher should  regard  as  probable,  there  is  an  almost  immeasurable 
interval.  Nor  can  the  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell  be  well  reconciled 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  such  immense  multitudes 
of  tropical  animals  and  platits,  in  countries  bordering  the  arctic 
circle,  because,  to  increase  the  temperature  of  Europe  in  a  con- 
fiiderahle  degree,  the  theory  would  require  ail  the  land  in  high 
northern  latitudes  to  be  submei^ed ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  land 
on  which  the  elephants  and  other  animals  lived  and  have  left 
their  remains,  and  on  which  tropical  plants  flourished.  To  take 
away  this  ground  in  order  to  increase  the  temperature,  is  destroy- 
ing the  very  object,  for  which  the  theory  was  invented,  and  ren- 
dering it  useless,  as  an  explanation  of  the  former  high  tempeFature 
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of  northern  latitudes,  for  It  is  only  by  the  occurrence  of.  the  mi- 
mal  apd  yegetaUe  remains,  that  we  haye  any  evidQ{ie&  that  the 
former  temperature  was  liigher  than  at  present. 

The  cause  which  has  effected  a  change  in  the  temperature  c£ 
the  earth,  tnjasX  probably  be  sought  for,  either  in  the  earth  itself, 
or  in  some  change  in  its  orbit,  or  in^  the  telative  position  of  its 
axis.  Did  the  the  serere  laws  which  analysis  aiid  observation 
have  established  in  astronomy,  allow  the  geologist  to  admit  a  slow 
revolution  of  the  globe,  round  two  opposite  pothts  of  the  present 
equator,  each  pert  of  the  earth  would  in  succession  be  brought 
between  the  tropics ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  the  axis  of  diurnal 
rotation,  to  preserve  the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  as  at  pre^ 
ent^  we  should  have  all  the  conditions  required,  for  explaming 
the  former  high  temperature  of  polar  regions.  The  si^roidfld: 
form  of  the  globe  appears,  however,  to  preclude  the  admi^on  c^ 
this  hypothesis ; '  nor  does  it  derive  any  support,  from  astronomical 
observauons  continued  for  2000  years. 

Even  an  increase  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
ecliptic,  without  any  other  change,  would  [xoduce^  gre^  effect 
in  tbe  climate  of  northern  Jafitudes,  by  increasing  the  summer 
heat;  but  the  winters  would  be  colder  than  at  present.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  annual  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
it  appears  to  be  confined  within  limits,  tbo  small  to  produce  a  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  temperatin^  of  any  part  of  the  g\6be.  The 
effects  that  might  be  produced  by  a  change  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
remain  to  be  noticed. 

A  change  in  the  form  Of  the  earth's  orbit,  if  considerable, 
might  change  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  bringing  it  nearer 
to  the  Sim  in  one  part  of  its  course.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an 
ellipsis,  approaching  neatly  to  a  circle ;  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  orbit,  to  either  focus  of  the  ellipsis,  is  called  by  astron- 
omers the  "  eccentricity  of.  the  orbiV^  This  eccentricity  has  been 
for  ages  slowly  decreasing,  or  in.  other  words,  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  has  been  approaching  nearer  to  the  form- of  a  perfect  circle ; 
after  a  long  period  it  will  again  increase,  and  the  possible'  extent 
of  the  variation  has  not  b^n  yet  ascertained.*  From  what  is 
known  respecting  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit^  is  con- 
fined within  limits,  that  preclude  the  belief  of  any  great  change 
in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe;  ever  having  been 
occasioned  by  this  cause.^ 

■»■  ■■'  ■  ■*  *■  ,.^ 

•  *' 

*  Sir  J.  F.  yf.  Henc^el,  in  apaper  on  the  sobjeict,  read  to  the  Geological  Society, 
states  that  a  variation  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  e^arth'a  orbit,  ^om  the,  circular  form 
to  that  of  an  eUipse,  havinc  an  eccentricity  of  one  fourth  of  the  major  axis,  would 
produce  only  an  increase  of '3  per  eent.  iajho  mean  anqpal  amount  of  solar  radi- 
ation. 

t  Un  autre  ph6nom^ne  6ffalemeini  remarqaabl6  du  syst^me  sotaire,  est  te  peu  d* 
eccentricity  des  orbes  des  plan^teft,  «t  de§  satellites,-  tindia  ^ue  eeuz  dea  oMB^tei 
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The  heat  from  solar  radiation,  may  possibly  have  been  greater 
in  remote  ages  than  at  present.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  inferred,  from 
the  variable  spots  on  the  sun,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  was  increased  or  decreased  in  certain  years ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth  received  an  unequal  annual  supply  of  heat 
from  the  sun.  We  have  however,  no  data  from  whence  to  ascer- 
tain, that  there  has  ever  been  any  considerable  change  of  tempe- 
rature effected  by  this  cause ;  to  appeal  to  the  high  former  tem- 
perattu^  of  the  globe  in  proof  of  it,  would  be  to  substitute  vague 
hypothesis  in  the  place  of  facts. 

Beside  solar  radiation,  it  is  believed  by  many  philosophers,  that 
there  is  a  source  of  subterr^iean  heal  within  the  eartli  itself; 
this  opinion  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  appears  to  have  received 
support  from  numerous  observations  and  experiments  made  In  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  evidence  by  which  the  theory 
of  central  heat  is  supported,  is  derived  first,  from  the  occurrence 
of  volcanic  fires  in  almost  every  degree  of  latitude  north  or  south : 
secondly,  from  submarine  volcanoes;  thirdly  from  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  thermal  springs  in  countries  remote  from  active  vol- 
canoes :  lastly,  from  direct  experiments  made  on  the  temperature 
of  the  earth,  at  various  depths  in  mines,  and  by  sinking  and  bor- 
ing into  the  earth. 

Whether  there  exists  a  mass  of  heated  matter  under  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  may  be  uncertain  ;  but  that  there  is  subterra- 
nean fire,  under  a  considerable  extent  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  The  volcanoes  that  are  thickly  scattered  over  both 
the  northern  aTid  southern  hemisplicro,  llie  long  period  of  their 
activity,  and  the  connection  that  appears  to  subsist  between  the 
volcanoes  in  distant  districts,  (see  Chap.  XIX,)  prove  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  source  of  volcanic  fire.  The  volcanoes  that 
bleak  out  from  under  the  sea,  and  overcome  the  vast  pressure  of 
the  incumbent  ocean,  farther  indicate,  that  the  explosive  force  is 
.situated  at  a  great  depth.  Thermal  waters,  prove  the  extensive 
effects  of  subterranean  heat;  for  though  many  hot  springs  rise  In 
volcanic  districts,  and  are  properly  a  part  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
yet  other  thermal  waters  are  far  removed  from  any  active  volca- 
noes. Some  hot  springs  have  flowed  without  any  known  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  for  nearly  two  thousand  years;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  waters  of  Bath,  which  have  no  volcanoes  nearer  to 
them,  than  those  in  Iceland  and  the  south  of  Italy.  That  ther- 
mal waters  derive  their  temperatiue  from  a  deep-seated  internal 
source  of  heat,  and  not  from  any  local  cause,  or  from  chemical 
changes  near  the  surface,  is  rendered  probable  by  various  circum- 

■ont  IrJH-ailoD^g.  Nous  goDimct  encore  forces  de  rernnnailrH  iri  I'effal  d'uoa 
catiBe  ligulif  re,  le  |]BX«rd  n'cul  poinl  donnt  une  furme  pretqup  circulaire  *ui  orbei 
de  louta*  Im  pUnfelei  et  de  leui*  Mleililes.— La  PUa,  tar  let  ProbahiliUr. 
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stances.  In  msiiy  of  these  waters,  Ifaere  is  scarcely  aoy  admix- 
ture^of  saline  (h^  mineral  matter,  which  there  would  be,  were  the 
beat  derived  from  chemical  decomposition.  Most  wann  springs 
are  situated  near  to  crystallized  primary  rocks,  or  to  basaltic  rocks 
or  dykes,  aa  I  observed  to  be  the  case  in  the  Alps.  ^  Hot  springs 
often  irise  among  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  iii  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. The  temperature  of  thermal  waters  in  low  situations,  is  fife- 
queotly  reduced  by  admixture  with  cool  springs  near  the  surface, 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  principal  cause,  why  thermaL  waters 
so  rarely  rise  in  the  upper  secondary  strata,  as  I  have  more  fully 
staled  in  pn  account  of  the  thermal  waters  of  the  Alps.  (See 
Affemiix.)  It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  that  an  en- 
^iry  relating  to  the  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  our  {danet, 
could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of.human  observation  and  ex- 
periment, as  the  depth  to  which  we  can  explcnre  by  .boring  or  by 
excavation,  bears  so  inconsiderable  a  |H!oportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth ;  yet  from  numerous  observations  on  the  tenqiperature 
of  the  earth  in  deep  mines,  and  from  experiments  qn  the  tempe- 
rature of  water  at  different  depths,  it  would  s^pear,  that  this  tem- 
perature increases  in  a  very  remarkable, degree,  as  we  descend 
lower  from  the  surface.  In  France,  the  subject  has  been  recently 
investigated  with  considerable  activity ;  and  the  practice,  which 
is  becomiug  general  in  that  country,  of  boring  for  water,  ^fo  form 
what  are  called  Artesian  wells,  has  greatl]^  fabilitated  the.  investi- 
gation.* 

M.  Cordier  has  particularly  directed  bis  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  from  numerous  experiments  made  by  himself  and  others  in 
mines  and  Artesian  wells,  he  has  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 1st,  that  there  exists  a  subterranean  heat  in  the  terrestrial 
globe  independent  of  solar  radiation,  and  which  increases  rapidly 
with  the  depth: — ^2d,  that  the  increase  of  heat,  does  not  foUow 
the, same  line  in  all  parts^  of  the  earth ;  indeed,  he  supposes  the 
differences  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  great  in  one  ^country 
as  in  another: — 3d,  these  differences  are  not  in  constant  relation 
with  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places  where  the  experiments 
have  been  niade  >, — 4th,  that  the  heat  increases  with  the  increase 
of  depth,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  previously  believed. 
M.  Ck>rdier  farther  maintains,  tlutt, there  is  a  source  of  intense  beat 
in  the  earth,  and  that  the  external  crust  may  be  from  dO  to  lOO 
miles  in  thickness,  and  that  all  within-^this  crust  is-a  mass  of  m^l- 


*  Boring  for  Artesian  wells  has  become  general  in  many  parti  Of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  France,  it  is  found  that  the  average  increase  of  neat,  above  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface,  is  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  for 
every  furty  five  feet  in  depth ;  or  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale^  for  twenty 
fky^  nietres:  but  this  is  lid)le  to  variation  of  increase  or  decrease  in  different  situ- 
ations. For  a  further  account  of  the  temperature  of  mineiB  add  wells,  see  Ap- 
pendix. 
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led  tnatler :  that  originally  the  whole  globe  was  an  entire  mass  nf 
melted  matter  before  the  external  crust  became  solid,  by  throwing 
oat  its  heat  into  sfnce ;  and  that,  in  this  manner,  the  solid  crust 
is  coii&lanlly  growing  thicker,  and  the  internal  heat  diminishing. 

We  have  no  very  decisive  experiments  on  the  temperature  of 
Artesian  or  other  wells  in  England,  but  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  temperature  both  of  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  rocks  in  mines,  at  different  depths ;  and  the  general  re- 
mits of  each,  have  indicated  a  considerable  increase  of  heat  with 
the  increa^  of  depth.  In  Dokoath  copper  mine,  Mr.  Fox  found 
the  teni))crature  of  the  water  (at  about  480  yards  from  the  sur- 
face) to  be  more  than  30°  of  Falirenheit  above  the  mean  lempe- 
ntlure  of  the  country-  A  thermometer,  plunged  into  the  earthy 
matter,  at  the  bottom  of  anollier  mine  in  Cornwall,  400  yards 
deep^and  which  had  been  inundated  for  two  days,  was  raised 
38°  above  the  mean  temperature. 

Mr.  Henwood  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  temperature 
of  rimning  streams  of  water  on  their  issuing  from  unbroken  rock 
in  the  Cornish  mines,  at  various  depths,  both  in  slate  and  granite. 
Probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  surface  water,  the  tempera- 
ture wns  but  liiUe  increased  al  the  depth  of  near  fifty  fathoms, 
below  which  the  thermometer  rose  considerably. 
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At  the  Lead  Hills  in  Scotland,  in  mines  that  had  not  been 
worked  for  several  months,  nor  heated  by  any  fires.  Professor 
Forbes  stated  to  the  British  Association  in  1836,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  waler  was  found  to  increase  about  50°  of  Fahren- 
heit, for  a  descent  of  ninety  five  fathoms. — Athenseum,  Aug.  27, 
1836.  This  extraordinary  increase,  if  correctly  given,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  operation  of  some  unknown  local  cause.  In 
some  instances,  probably  owing  to  other  local  causes,  the  increase 
of  temperature  at  certain  depths,  is  much  less  than  in  any  of  the 
cases  before  stated.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  temperature, 
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though  variable  in  different  situations,  is  found  to  increase  with 
depth.? 

The  spheroidal  form  6f  the  earth,  indicates  an  original  stateof 
fluidity,  and  whatever  might  be  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  matter, 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  would  swell  out  the 
equatorial  parts,  and"  form  a  Spheroid  of  rotation.  Intense  heat 
appears  to  be  the  only  natural  agent  we  are  acquainted  with,  that 
could  retain  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  state: — ^farther,  the 
granitic  crust  of  the  globe,  most  probably  owes  its  crystalline 
structure  to  slow  refrigeration  from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 
Thus  both  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure  of  its  crystal- 
line crust,  are  favorable  to  the  theory  of  central  heat.  If  this 
theory  can  be  established,  it  will  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  former  high  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent progressive  refrigeration : — also  of  another  circiTmstance 
equally  remarkable.  It  would  appear,  from  the  fossil  remains  of 
vegetables  in  different  latitudes,  that  every  part  of  the  globe  once 
enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  the  cause  of  this  equal- 
ity must  have  been  independent  of  solar  radiation,,  and  derived 
from  the  earth  itself  There  are  certainly  numerous  circumstan- 
ces that  favor  the  theory  of  central  heat,  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  also  accompanied  with  difficulties  not  easily  to  be  re- 
moved. 

If  the  earth  be  composed  of  a  solid  crust  or  shell  surrounding 
a  fluid  mass,  this  internal  fluid  would  be  subjected  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  other  words,  would  have  Jts  reg- 
ular tides.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  counteracting  influ- 
ence, to  prevent  the  impulse  of  these  tides  upon  the  solid  shell. 
I  am,  however,  fully  persuaded,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth  do  not  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  chaotic  elements,  but 
that  they  are  arranged  with  as  much  wisdom  as  the  parts  of  the 
external  universe,  and  that  the  earth  itself  is  the  vast  laboratory, 
in  which  was  prepared,  according  to  definite  laws,  all  the  mineral 
substances  found  on  its  surface,  and  in  which  are  now  preparing 
the  elements  of  future  changes. 

There  is  one  difficulty  attending  the  theory  of  central  heat, 
noticed  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 
"If,"  says  he,  "during  any  period,  the  earth  has  undergone  any 
considerable  refrigeration,  it  must  also  have  undergone  a  contrac- 
tion of  dimensions  ]  and  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
well  known  mechanical  law,  an  acceleration  round  its  axis :  but 

*  In  these  experiments,  the  heikht  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of.  the  sea 
ought  always  to  oe  given.  A  well  sunk  from  the  top  of  a  table  mountaiki  like 
IngleborouEb,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  800  vi^rds  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would 
at  the  depth  of  600  yards  be  still  farther  from  the  central  beat,  than  the  general 
surface  of  the  country.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  circumstance  has  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  whore  the  depth  of  the  welt  or  mine  is  stated. 

65 
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direct  astronomical  observations  prove,  that  there  has  been  no 
sensible  diurnal  acceleration  during  the  last  ^OOO  years;  and, 
therefore,  dtiring  that  long  period,  there  has  been  no  sensible 
dimunilion  iti  the  mean  lemperalure  of  the  earth.  This  dithculiy 
does  not,  however,  entirely  upset  the  previo\is  hypothesis ;  it  only 
pmves,  that  the  earth  had  reached  an  equilibrium  of  mean  tempe- 
rature, before  the  commencement  of  good  astronomical  observa- 
tions." 

If  the  terrestrial  globe  has  ever  been  a  fluid  ignited  mass,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  aimosf^ere  must  have  undergone  great  changes 
(inritig  the  progress  of  refrigeratiou.  In  the  original  ignited  state 
of  iho  earth,  all  the  aqueous  particles  that  form  the  ocean,  and  all 
the  more  volatile  mineral  substances,  must  have  existed  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  and  liave  constituted  a  uebulous  mediimi  of  vast 
extent,  resembling  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet,  or  the  nebulosity 
surrounding  the  newly  discovered  planets,  Jimo,  Ceres,  aiid  Pal- 
las. By  progressive  refrigeration,  the  volatile  mineral  matter 
would  be  concreted,  and  the  aqueous  particles  precipitated,  until 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  became  fitted  for  the  support 
of  animal  hfe.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  animals  of  the  ear- 
liest fireation,  might  have  been  constituted  lo  breathe  a  denser 
atmosphere  than  the  present  one.  Such  on  atmosphere  would, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  equalize  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  excess  of  moisture  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  would 
also  be  favorable  lo  the  rapid  development  of  vegetation. 

In  staring  these  hypotheses,  my  only  object  has  been  to  sug- 
gest lo  tlie  readtjr,  ihe  variniis  causes  which  may  have  affectcil 
the  former  temperature  of  the  globe.  I  shall  leave  him  to  deter- 
mine how  far  any  of  them  appear  to  be  supported  by  analogy  and 
probability. 

The  original  fluidity  of  the  globe  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
its  present  spheroidal  form ;  and  in  the  large  {Janets  that  compose 
part  of  our  system,  the  spheroidal  form  is  more  fully  displayed, 
particularly  in  the  planet  Jupiter.  Now  it  well  deserves  atten- 
tion, that  the  conditions  under  which  this  form  was  impressed 
on  the  earth  and  planets,  cannot  recur  again  by  any  known  cau- 
ses now  in  operation,  or  by  any  other  conceivable  cause,  except 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator.  Thus  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  com- 
mencement of  the  series  of  geological  changes,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  any  secondary  causes,  that  come  within 
the  limit  of  our  present  experience.  About  a  century  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  among  philosophers,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  even  thunder  and  muscular  action,  by  the  operation  of 
known  causes ;  that  is,  by  the  established  laws  of  mechanics,  and 
by  chemical  fermentation.  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  and  oth- 
ers subsequently  proved,  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in  past  philosophy.     It  wotdd 
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indeed,  be  astonishing  if,  with  our  limited  powers  and  ephemeral 
existence,  we  should  now  have  discovered  all  the  causes  that  have 
effected  changes  in  the  former  condition  of  the  glob^. 

**  One  party  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life  s  feverish  dream/' 

*•  The  senses  given  us  by  the  Creator,  as  the  inlets  of  knowl- 
edge, are  sufficient  for  all  the  useful  purposed  of  life  on  our  planet ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  infer,  that  they  are  adequate  to 
discover  or.  to  perceive  all  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  changes 
these  properties  can  effect.  Some  material  powers  or  agents,  can- 
not be  made  perceptible  to  any  of  our  senses,  except  by  their  ef- 
fects; such,  are  universal  gravitation,  magnetism,  and  crystalline 
polarity ;  and  ages  had  elapsed,  before  the  existence  or  operation 
of  such  powers  was  even  suspected.  If  we  extend  our  views  to 
the"  planetary  system,  we  may  discover  a  state  of  things,  which 
implies  that  the  elementary  matter  of  which  planets  and  satellites 
arex^mposed,  is  essentially  different  from  terrestrial  matter;  and 
the  difference  must  be  such,  that  it  would  require  an  organization 
and  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  (if  they  be  inhabited,)  alto- 
gether so  unlike  what  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  we  are  as  in- 
capable of  forming  any  distinct  idea  respecting  them,  as  a  blind 
man  is  of  forming  an  idea  of  colors.  This  may  be  clearly  infer- 
red from  the  different  density  of  the  planets.  The  density  of 
Saturn  is  stated  by  astronomers  to  be  about  one  tenth  that  of  the 
earth,  or  scarcely  half  the  density  of  pure  water.  Most  of  the 
Satumian  metals  and  minerals  must  be  lighter  than  cork  wood; 
and  no  fluid  like  water  can  exist  any  where  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  planet.  But  Saturn  has  an  atmosphere  and  variable  clouds 
or  belts ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  fluid  on  its  surface,  that  per- 
forms the  functions  of  water;  yet  this  fluid  must  be  chemically 
and  essentially  different  from  water,  or  from  any  fluid  on  our 
earth.  The  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  definite  propor- 
tion, cannot  be  the  same  on  Saturn  as  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  different  senses  would  be  required,  to  make 
these  properties  perceptible.  If  from  the  body  of  Saturn  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  double  ring  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  we 
must  admit  a  former  condition  of  that  planet,  which  can  never 
return,  by  any  known  secondary  causes  in  present  operation. 
Thus  both  geology  and  astronomy  lead  us  to  acknowledge  a  first 
Almighty  cause,  and  a  commencement  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  dependent  upon  his  will. 

In  offering  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  reader  in  the  words  with  which 
the  former  editions  were  concluded. 
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It  may  be  right  to  advert  to  aii  inquiry  that  has  frequently 
been  made — What  advantagt  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
gtoln^y7 

The  value  of  every  science  must  uUimately  rest  on  its  utility: 
bat  in  making  the  estimate,  we  ought  not  to  be  guided  alone  by 
the  narrow  view  of  immediate  gain.  The  material  universe  ap- 
pears destined  to  answer  two  im|)orlaut  purposes:  the  first  sf 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  phyacal  wants  of  its  various  inhabii- 
uils.  Now  in  relation  to  this  purjwse,  the  science  which  teaches 
tis  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  where  its  mmeral  treasures  may 
be  found,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  devoid  of  utility,  by  a  nation 
deriving  so  much  of  its  comfort  and  wealth  from  its  mineral  re< 
sources.  But  beside  supplying  our  physical  wants,  the  external 
universe  is  destined  to  answer  a  nobler  purpose ;  its  various  ob- 
jects appear  intended  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  stimulate  our 
intellectuai  powers,  to  the  discovery  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
successive  events  we  observe  in  nature  are  governed.  Without 
this  excitement,  man  would  lot  ever  remain  the  mere  creature  of 
animal  sensation,  scarcely  advanced  above  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  universe  would  be  to  him  a  mute  and  umueaiiing 
siKcession  of  forms,  sounds,  and  colors,  without  connection,  or- 
der, or  design.  In  those  sciences  which  have  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  the  skill  of  the  Creator,  and  the  ends 
and  uses  of  the  diU'orcut  parts  are  most  apparent.  Geology  has 
not  yet  made  sulficient  progress  to  carry  us  far  in  this  path  of  en- 
quiry ;  but  we  see  enough  to  discover,  that  the  apparent  disorder 
into  which  the  strata  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  thrown,  und 
the  inequalities  which  it  presents,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
habitable  condition.  The  distribution  of  its  mineral  treasures, 
and  particularly  of  coal,  to  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  is  well  deserving  attention,  and  implies  a  prospective  regard 
for  the  wants  of  civilized  man:  but  a  cold  hearted  philosophy, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  quaint  expression  of  Lord  Bacon,'  has, 
(to  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart)  '-made  it  fashionable  to 
omit  the  consideration  of  final  causes  entirely,  as  inconsisient 
with  the  acknowledged  rules  of  sound  philosophizing.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  has  been  to  divest  the  study  of  nature  of  its  most 
attractive  charms,  and  to  sacrifice  to  a  false  idea  of  logical  rigor, 
all  the  moral  impressions  and  pleasures,  which  physical  knowl- 
edge is  fitted  to  yield." 

Geology  discovers  to  us  proofs  of  the  awful  revolutions  which 
have  in  former  ages  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  over- 
whelmed its  inhehiiants ;  it  reveals  to  ns  the  forms  of  strange  and 
unknown  animals,  and  unfolds  the  might  and  skill  of  creative 
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energy,  displayed  in  the  ancient  world :  indeed,  there  is  no  sci- 
ence which  presents,  objects  that  so  powerfully  excite  our  admi- 
ration and  astonishment.  We  are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  past  and  future  condition  of  our  planet,  and  on  man 
its  present  inhabitant.  What  various  reflections  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  if  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  time  when  the  sur- 
Ae  of  our  globe  was  agitated  by  conflicting  elements,  or  to  the 
succeeding  intervals  of  repose,  when  enormous  crocodilian  ani- 
mals scoured  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or  darted  through  the  air 
for  their  prey ; — or  again,  to  the  state  of  the  ancient  continents, 
when  the  deep  silence  of  nature  was  broken  by  the  bellowings 
of  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  who  stalked  the  lords  of  the 
former  world,  and  perished  in  the  last  grand  revolution,  that  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man.  Such  speculations  are  somewhat 
humbling  to  human  pride  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  they 
prove  our  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation ;  for  it 
has  been  regarded  by  the  wisest  philosophers  in  ancient  times,  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  future  destiny  of  man,  that  he  alone^  of  all 
terrestrial  animals,  is  endowed  with  those  powers  and  faculties, 
which  impel  him  to  speculate  on  the  past,  to  anticipate  the  future, 
and  to  extend  his  views,  and  exalt  his  hopes,  beyond  this  visible 
diurnal  sphere. 


The  following  observations  on  the  study  of  geology,  taken  from  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick's  truly  eloquent  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  183 1,  are  so  just  and  beautiful,  and  are  so  closely  related  to  what 
I  have  before  stated,  that  I  am  certain  my  readers  will  be  highly  gratified 
by  their  insertion. 

"  If  I  believed  that  the  imagination,  the  feelings,  the  active  intellectual 
powers  bearing  on  the  business  of  life,  and  the  highest  capacities  of  our 
feature  were  blunted  or  impaired  by  the  study  of  our  science,  (Gieology,) 
I  should  then  regard  it  as  little  better  than  a  moral  sepulchre,  in  which, 
like  the  strong  man,  we  were  burying  ourselves  and  those  around  us,  in 
ruins  of  our  own  creating.  But  I  believe  too  firmly  in  the  immutable 
attributes  of  that  Being,  in  whom  all  truth,  of  whatsoever  kind,  finds  its 
proper  resting  place,  to  think  that  the  principles  of  physical  and  moral 
truth  can  ever  be  in  lasting  coUision.  And  as  all  the  branches  of  physi- 
cal science  are  but  difierent  modificat'ions  of  a  few  simple  laws,  and  are 
bound  together  by  the  intervention  of  common  objects  and  common  prin- 
ciples; so  also,  there  are  links,  less  visible,  indeed,  but  not  less  real,  by 
which  they  are  also  bound  to  the  most  elevated  moral  speculations. 

"  Geology  lends  a  great  and  unexpected  aid  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes ;  for  it  has  not  merely  added  to  the  cumulative  argument,  by  the 
supply  of  new  and  striking  instances  of  mechanical  structure  adjusted  to 
a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  accomplished ;  but  it  has  also  proved,  that 
the  same  pervading  principle,  manifesting  its  powers  in  our  times,  has  also 
manifested  its  power  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  records  of  our  existence." 
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AS  VmtX  omiNE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  ENGLAXD- 

Tbk  oMbM  of  iIm  e^oiaey  or  En<;Uiid,  and  the  map  ihat  accompanied 
^  gtt»  m  Ike  6n(  and  wvond  cdiiiom  of  this  work ,  prtt^ented  (the  ao- 
hm  latawa)  tW  fifX  dntincl  gtnrral  view  of  the  eeolos*  oT  Envluid 
kM  had  aw  tan  pMUtsbed ;  sodibough  wreral  pnrtsuToui  i.^lund  have 
msm  baa  — w  Uy  eaaauBeJ,  ibe  ex ain'ma linns  have  coofiimed  the 
wn>  Lfc  Lj  I  rf  Ae  leaan(  Iwu,  uliud  in  the  ediiions  of  ISl'-l  and  1BI5. 
n*  artaa  h»  MbM^MStlf  rrrisilcd  a  considerable  purl  of  Eugtand  and 
Wttt^  mi  caNacaad  Mlwiafa  Cm  a  mnrp  ample  dclail  of  their  Keolc^, 
■iirk  at  «■•  UM  ha  httl  iMnxled  to  publish. 

Tli*  HdaK  aarfiBs  wfl  «f*«  inrtjdtin  the  map  and  sections,  by  refer- 
■aHi  m  A*  tia^mrt  ■haw  the  diScmii  classes  of  rock  ar«  deac.nbed. 

k  ■vaaiclhe  pHiaMliaMsf  lliephjrvical  geography  of  coniinetiu 
Md  aAavi^  w«  »a*  grmmBj  percnve,  liiat  the}  are  dniermioed  by  the 
nacnaf  pHMif  ^rf  tnmbaa  mououin?  ihai  traverse  Utem :  these 
ha^  haaa  (MayaM^  to  iJk  afccktona,  oo  which  the  oilier  parts  of  a  coud- 

"Pv  Vtt^i  of  Britain  ts  deienniited  by  different  groups  of  mountains, 
■"•  •:-    1  ^•i(ii  .10  a  UiT^  *cile.  maj  be  regarded  as  on*?  mountain  ranire, 
•f~-~-:  'z  '■<■■•   ir»-'  ~'yt-.    with  it*  ramificiiion?)  alnii"  the  neMerii  'id'; 
.,-  y...      .    ,.  -  u  ;:--..   rV.-,  CrniMll  lo  (.■|iinKrhn<i,  and  from  ihence 

•■   --^      ..-   .-      -v-    .   ..:S:.«l,nd.      All  the   highest   nwunnm-  in 
^  r  ^     .  ■_  :    :  U  .  -.  i-.  ?  T  ;i;-.l  111  ihi?  rr(n:;e,  which,  in  reference  10  mir 
N  i  1      >   :  L.-''  -,'•   z'-  11  A I  nine  chain.     Thi:-  chain  i*  inlerruiilcd 

■'     -.      -:■  -.      -    '     ■■  ;■-.    P-i~i.l  Ch.mnfl.  and  a^^iii  In  the  low  gtminds 
.    [,.,.;,.  ^.    ;.;,--,,...   I,- 1^,1,  ,];,|j,-.  I,  into  three  ijroups  or  ran^i's; 
---      ..-   :-   .Lv.    .  :■  .-:.-:;;i,ii^n.   miv   1*   den.^minalfd   the   Devoriiin 
'    :-■   ■-•  t'l  -rria  nr.z-:.  sn-f  the  Cumbriiii  or  Nrirtlicrn  range.    They 
!f        --    1  .Ji-  i:-!-:  t<  .^:"  EnjUnd  (colored  red  in  the  map.)     The 
->.-■■      -.  ,■,■■  :-.  ;~i:  .Vim-?  chiin  l^ini  Corniinll  ii>  (.'umberlaiid,  are 
■,-,-   ,•«.      ■■■..,--i-i  -vvi*  :inj  .if  olhct  r.-HTk*.  which   l>elon!:  chictlv  id 
»■.       ■-   v  :-t>:;-n  rook*,  .-.-^-ri bed  in  Ch;i]..  V.  Vl.and  VII,      Tho-< 
J-,,   ..„..;.  ....   .,.,^.,ri  rvk-chierty  occur,  are  ^hide.l  by  lines.      In 

i^  •.  n  >i-.;.  1  i>[  ,^1  i;.c  Al;'ine  ci>trict.  the  ['riiii^ry  and  IransJlinn 
.v\?  1  -.>  ■:•  ■  vi-  •\c[T  ixviriii-e.  uncovered  bs  the  secnndarr  strain.  A 
i:-^.  >•  .■•:-.!u-i  iii.i  irjii*;i[.>;i  HTPMniain;  appe.ir-  once  to  ha»"e  extended 
vv  :  -  IVi,::,in  rtiijc.  1:1  n  nonhea^t  direction,  into  Derbyshire  ;— ilie 
i:;-;'si   .\:u'.  ['i<-i'.iw  ■M^\mid\n^  of  ihn  counlv,  the  (.'harnw.xxl  VoicA 

-  ;v  s,n.v,-  .:7„Ti-:.n-  ,.f  Warwii-k^hire;  ihe  iransiti.in  rocks  of 
k^\i.  iS-  M-.'i,Mi  II;  ;v  '.n,li!iefr,i[>r^>ck<orGloiu-esler^hirc,  S(«ner- 
■;'~.i\  .md  lViv>Ti-f;ri'.  were  pr.ibabji  pans  of  one  ranae,  and  cprc 
;■,:,;,  k':;:ir  thin  at  rnient.     It  may  deserve  noiicp,  tlui  the  granicic 
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MckSy  ID  this  rai^[e,  are  closely  allied  to  rocks  now  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  igneous  origin* 

It  was  this  northwest  range,  that  appears  to  have  determined  the  extent 
of  our  island  in  that  direction,  and  to  have  formed  the  western  border  of 
an  ancient  sea  or  lake,  in  which  the  upper  calcareous  strata  of  the  mid- 
land, eastern,  and  southern  counties  were  deposited.  It  also  appears  to 
^^e  determined  the  extent  of  the  upper  calcareous  strata,  that  cover  the 
IBtem  side  of  England,  and  are  bounded  by  the  line  a  a  a.  This  boun- 
dary marks  the  direction  of  a  range  of  calcareous  hills,  that  extends 
through  England  in  a  waving  line,  from  the  western  extremity  of  Dorset- 
shire to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  of  Durham.  .East  of  this  line, 
there  are  no  beds  of  good  mineral  coal  in  any  part  of  England.  Between 
the  line  a  a  a  and  the  Alpine  districts  (colored  red,)  we  have  the  under 
secondary  strata  (colored  green.)  All  the  principal  coal  formations  in 
England  occur  in  different  parts  of  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctKNi,  we  shall  call  the  middle  district  :*  it  is,  however,  partly  covered 
by  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone.  The  upper  aUcareous  district,  east 
of  the  line  A  A  a  (and  colored  yellow  in  the  map,)  is  in  some  parts  cov- 
ered with  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  a  more  recent  formation,  belonging  to 
the  tertiary  strata :  they  are  colored  brown,  and  are  bounded  in  the  map 
by  the  lines  o  o  o  o.  Other  lower  ,parts  of  this  district  are  covered  by 
alluvial  depositions,  and  marked  111.  The  upper  calcareous  formations, 
colored  yellow,  are  described  in  Chaps.  XIII,  XlV,  and  XV.  The  ter- 
tiary beds  are  described  in  Chaps.  XVit  and  XVIII. 

England  and  Wales  may  thus  be  divided  into  three  geological  districts : 
the  Alpine  district,  consisting  of  primary  and  transition  rocks, — the  Mid- 
dle district,  comprising  the  4x>al  formatk>n  and  the  secondary  strata  of 
new  red  sandstone, — and  the  Upper  Calcareous  district,  comprising  the 
Has,  the  oolite  and  chalk  formations ;  the  latter  partly  covered  by  tertiary 
formations.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  appropriate  characters  and 
mineral  productions.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  rcfla- 
tive  position  of  the  rocks  and  strata  of  these  three  divisions,  let  him  take 
three  sheets  of  paper,  and  cut  out  the  form  of  England  in  each.  Let  the 
lower  sheet  be  red ;  cover  this  with  green  paper,  cutting  out  all  the  parts 
on  the  western  side,  which  will  leave  the  parts  marked  red  in  the  map 
uncovered,  and  also  the  small  parts  where  the  Malvern  Hills  and  Charn- 
wood  Forest  hills  are  situated.  Cut  out  the  third  sheet  of  yellow  paper, 
80  that  its  edge  may  correspond  with  the  line  a  a  a.  Then  cut  out  pieces 
of  darker  colored  paper,  and  place  them  over  the  parts  marked  2  9  2,  for 
the  tertiary  strata;  and  place  dark  patches  on  the  parts  marked  1  II,  for 
alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions ;  raise  the  western  edge  a  litde,  so  as  to 
make  the  sheets  of  paper  incline  to  the  southeast; — and  we  shall  then 
have  a  model  of  the  geology  of  England,  which  would  be  more  complete, 
provided  we  could  raise  the  parts  marked  red  above  the  level  of  the  green 
paper.  The  red  paper,  which  spreads  under  the  whole,  and  represents 
the  primary  and  transition  rocks  of  the  Alpine  districts,  may  be  conceived 
to  extend  under  the  sea,  and  to  rise  again  in  Ireland,  France,  JSweden, 
and  Germany,  and  thus  to  be  connected  with  all  the  granitic  ranges  of 

*  The  coal  funnation  may  be  claaeed  with  the  upper  eeries  of  traniition  beds ; 
but  its  mineral  characters,  and  its  terrestriat  and  fresn-water  organic  remains,  may 
properly  entitle  it  to  form  a  separate  geological  division. 


the  old  continent.  It  ia  scarcely  Tequisiie  to  remark,  that,  to  presenling 
a  general  view  of  tlie  Brraneement  of  ilie  diRerent  dasses  of  rocka  in 
thiB  timTincr,  lite  partial  wucin^s  or  irregularities  of  the  strata,  and  the 
inequality  of  surface,  preaeiiled  by  hills  and  vallejs,  must  be  necessarily 
diiregariled. 

The  primary  rocks  of  England  and  Wales  are  described  in  rarious 
DttrtB  of  Chaps.  V,  and  VI,  in  the  present  volume.  The  transition  rocli;^ 
inotudiiig  mountain  limestone,  are  described  in  Chan.  VII.  The  cod 
formaiiuns  in  England,  within  the  middle  district,  (cdored  green  in  the 
map,)  extend  on  the  eastern  side  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  froni 
Bet wick-on-T weed  to  the  river  Tees;  but  from  thence  to  the  ri^er  Air, 
(near  Leeds,)  only  the  lowest  beds  of  the  coal  formation  occur,  which 
contain  but  little  workable  coal.  The  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal- 
field commences  a  little  north  of  Leedii,  and  extends  in  bieodth  east  and 
weM  about  iwonty-five  miles,  from  Halifax  to  Abbcrford,  and  in  len^h 
about  aovenly  miles,  from  Leeds  to  near  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The 
breadth  decreases  southward,  being  little  more  than  twelve  mites  in  Der- 

Smithwest  of  Derbyshire,  there  are  a  few  small  coal  fields  near  Ashhy< 
de-la-Zmich,  and  near  Tamworth,  Atherslone,  and  Coventry.  The  latter 
coal  tintd  is  the  most  southern  situniion  in  which  mineral  coal  has  been 
discmered  in  the  midland  counties. 

On  the  northwest  side  of  England,  there  is  a  small  coEtl  field  bordering 
the  sea  in  Cumberland,  which  extends  from  Whitehaven  to  the  north  of 
Maryport.  This  conl  field,  though  small  in  extent,  contains  seven  beds  of 
excellent  workable  coal.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  Fea,  and  its  remote- 
ness from  other  coal  fields,  it  may  be  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  one  oftlie  mo«t  valuable  coal  districts  in  England.  In  one  mine, 
the  coal  is  worked  at  the  doplh  of  29(*  yard^.  The  workings  of  some 
mines  iiavc  been  cximded  und..T  i1k'  sea.  Tlic  ne\t  tori-idiTal.k-  coal 
field  is  that  of  Lancashire :  it  is  separated  from  the  Yorkshire  coal  field 
by  a  range  of  lolly  hills,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  extending, 
on  the  west  side  of  Colne,  to  Blackstone  Edge,  and  from  thenc«  to  Axe 
Edge,  on  the  border  of  Derbyshire.  These  hills  are  principally  composed 
of  millstone  grit  and  shale,  but  are  not  covered  by  coal  strata.  On  the 
western  aide  of  these  hills,  the  coal  strata  of  the  Lancashire  coalfield 
commence,  dipping  westward  ;  but  they  are  broken  and  deranged  by  nu- 
merous faults.  The  principal  beds  of  coal  are, — one  of  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  a  lower  one  called  the  three-quarter  bed.  In  some  parts,  the 
sandstone  strata  are  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  breadth  of  this  coal  field, 
from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham,  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  miles ;  but  fivm 
Oldham  it  extends  westward  to  Preacot,  near  Liverpool,  and  from  Prescot 
it  extends  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Colne. 

Not  far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field,  there 
is  a  small  hut  valuable  coal  district,  which  supplies  the  potteries  near 
Newcastle  in  Staffordshire  :  this  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  exteo- 
aion  of  the  Lancashire  coal  field.  The  next  important  coal  field  is  that 
of  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton  :  it  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
varies  in  width  from  four  to  seven  miles.  It  contains  the  thickest  bed  of 
cod  in  Great  Britain.  [See  page  1 19.)  There  is  a  narrow  coal  field  on 
the  northeastern  border  of  Wales,  extending  from  Moslyn,  in  Flintshire, 
to  Chirk,  in  Denbighshire.    There  are,  also,  a  few  smaller  coal  fields  (w 
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Ae  Betflwaitern  side  of  nereJordshire,  which  extend  intb  Shropehiro. 
The  dee  Hills,  near  Ludlow,  contain,  on  their  sides,  two  or  three  small 
detached  coal  haains.    The  summits  of  these  lofty  hiUs  are  capped  with 


The  coal  basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  is  the  next  considerable  reposi- 
toiy  ef  coal :  it  presents,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  coal  basin 
j/f^J  in  Great  Britain ;  the  coal  strata  occopy  a  space  of  about  ten  miles 
m  len|rth,  and  six  in  breadth :  the  millstone  grit  and  the  transition  lime- 
Hone  on  which  they  lie,  may  be  distinctly  curved  cropping  out,  on  its 
northern  and  western  boundary. 

In  Somersetshire  and  Glouce^ershire,  there  is  a  considerable  coal  field 
€■  each  side  of  the  river  Avon ;  its  greatest  extent  is  aboot  twenty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  ascertained  breadth  about  eleven  miles;  but  it  is  covered 
in  many  parts  by  the  secondary  strata,  consisting  of  red  marl  and  lias. 
The  deepest  coal  mine  in  England,  is  in  this  coal  field ;  the  depth  of  the 
pk  at  Redstock,  near  Bath,  being  409  yards. 

The  greatest  repository  of  coal  in  our  island,  is  that  which  extends  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  100  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
m  breadth  from  five  to  twenty  miles,  pages  117,  and  118.  Further  infbr- 
malioa  respecting  many  of  the  English  coal  fields  will  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter Vlll. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  middle  district,  (colored  green  in  the  map,) 
which  is  not  <)ccupied  by  the  coal  formations  above  enumerated,  is  cov- 
eted by  the  red  marl  and  sandstone,  described  in  Chapter  XIT.  As  the 
nandslone  of  this  formation  oflen  covers  the  coal  strata,  it  becomes  an  ob> 
ject  of  great  interest  to  landed  proprietors  in  the  midland  counties,  who 
nave  estates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coal  districts,  to  ascertain 
whether  coal  may  not  extend  under  the  red  marl  and  sandstone.  Some 
fibservations  on  this  subject  are  given,  (pages  132,  and  133,)  which  the 
anther  is  persuaded  deserve  the  attention  of  landed  proprietors.  The 
•earch  for  coal  under  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  in  Somersetshire  has 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  coal  has  in  some  instances  been  found, 
by  sinking  through  both  lias  and  red  sandstone. 

The  principal  repositories  of  rock  salt,  and  the  strongest  springs  of 
brine,  are  situated  in  the  red  marl  of  Cheshire,  and  near  Droitwich,  in 
Worcestershire.  (See  pages  201,  and  202.)  In  this  formation  the  prin* 
ctpal  beds  of  gypsum  are  found :  it  is  frequently  associated  with  rock  salt 
(See  Chapter  XII.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  middle  district,  is  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  various  rocks  {in  situ)  of  granite,  slate,  and  sien- 
ite,  belonging  to  the  class  of  primary  or  transition  rocks;  they  rise  through 
the  secondary  strata,  and  appear,  from  various  circumstances,  to  have 
once  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  midland  counties,  extending 
from  Leicestershire  to  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire.  The  secondary  strata  of  England,  from 
lias  to  chalk,  (colored  yellow  in  the  map,)  are  pretty  fully  described  in 
Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV.  The  more  recent  or  tertiary  strata  (col- 
ored brown  in  the  map,  and  marked  2  2,)  are  described  in  Chaps.  XVII, 
and  XVI II.  The  basalt  dyke  of  Cleveland,  which  runs  through  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  Durham,  is  described,  with  other  iMsaltic 
rocks  in  England,  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  alluvial  beds,  marked  111,  are 
described  in  Chapter  X^II.    A  description  of  many  of  the  mining  dia- 
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triclB  of  England  and  Wales,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  metallic 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  sectinna  in  diSerent  parta  of  England.  A 
section,  to  possess  mucli  value,  shoulil  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  along 
the  true  )ine  of  the  dip  and  rise  of  the  strata.  We  pos^ss  no  true  line 
of  dip  in  EnElnud,  which  passes  through  all  the  different  classes  of  rock  ; 
and  it  is  only  misleading  the  reader,  to  represent  tlie  succession  of  rocks 
out  of  their  true  siiunlion.  The  section  of  the  Bccondary  strata,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  tertiary,  given  at  page  167,  represents  the  succeaskto 
of  the  different  secondary  formalions,  frum  chalk  to  ihe  lowest  new  red 
sandstone,  taken  in  a  line  from  the  chalk  hitb  northwest  of  London,  to 
the  tranttition  rocks  south  of  the  Malvern  Hilts,  in  Herefordshire.  But  in 
this  line,  the  lower  red  sandstone,  and  magnesian  limestone  are  wanting. 

If  we  draw  another  line  across  England,  through  Durham  and  Cum- 
berland, from  the  German  Ocean,  near  Sunderland,  to  the  Irish  Channel, 
(see  the  section,  Plate  VII,]  we  may  observe  the  niagnesian  limestone  a 
forms  the  uppermost  rock  of  the  series;  all  the  secondary  strata  above 
this  formation  are  here  wanting;  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  may 
Mice  have  extended  into  the  German  Ocean,  in  the  order  represented  at 
page  167.  The  magnesian  limestone  a,  lies  unconformably  upon  the  coal 
strata,  which  rise  to  ilie  west,  n  B  ;  at  x  the  strata  are  broken  by  the  Bur- 
treeford  Basalt  Dyke,  c  c  rcjirescnts  the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  strata, 
with  mountain  limestone ;  they  terminate  at  the  mountain  called  Cross 
Fell,  5.  The  lower  part  of  this  mountain  is  composed  of  mountain  Utne- 
Blone  and  greywacke ;  a  little  to  the  west,  the  beds  are  broken,  by  nearly 
vertical  beds  of  trap  and  sienite.  In  the  Vale  of  Eden  is  Penrith  Bea- 
con, 4.  This  vale  is  covered  by  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone. 
The  lofty  mountains,  g  e,  that  surround  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Weslmorelnrid,  are  skirted  by  beds  of  moiinmiii  limeMone;  but  ihe  high- 
er mountains  arc  chieHy  composed  of  slate,  feliipar  porphyry,  and  grey- 
wacke. Granite  occurs  al  the  base  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  and  at 
Coldhack  Fell.  I,  is  Sea  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in  this  group;  2, 
Skiddaw  ;  and  3,  Hekellyn.  Farther  west  we  come  upon  the  coal  strata  ■ 
of  Whitehaven,  dipping  west,  and  covered  by  unconformable  secondary 
strata.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  rocks  in  the  mountains  round  the 
lakes,  are  described  in  Chap.  VII.  Plate  II,  fig.  4,  represents  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  strata  in  the  central  part  of  England,  passing  in  a  line 
nearly  east  and  west,  through  the  low  granite  range  hi  Charnwood  Forest, 
in  Leicestershire ;  r,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plate,  represents  lias, 
resting  on  red  marl  and  .aandstooe,  a.  The  granite  and  slate  rocks  are 
represented  hb  c  c,  partly  covered  by  horizontal  beds  of  red  marl  and 
sandt^tone ;  d  d  arc  the  coal  strata,  near  Whitwick,  much  elevated  as  they 
approach  the  Forest  Hills.  A  liiile  out  of  the  line  of  section,  are  repre- 
sented the  elevated  beds  of  mountain  limeslone  at  Breedon  and  Clouds 
Hill,  part  of  which  limestone  is  continued  to  the  Forest  Hills  at  Grace 
Dieu.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  section,  see  Chaps.  XI,  and 
XXIII;  and  for  an  account  of  the  sections  near  Dudley,  in  SialTordsbire, 
see  Chap.  Vtl. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  geology  of  England,  with  the  references  to 
the  map,  sections,  and  chapters  in  this  volume,  may  suffice  to  give  the 
reader,  a  general  view  of  the  geology  of  England,  and  the  situation  of  its 
principal  mineral  repositories.    I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  thermal 
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waters  of  Eng^ind,  and  of  a  tew  celebrated  thermal  waters  on  the  Conti- 
nenty  and  a  table  of  the  height  of  moantams. 


Temperaiure  of  the  Tkirmal  Waters  in  England,  and  some  other  Parts 

of  Europe, 

Fahrenheit 

Bristol         .--...    74^ 

Matlock            -           -  -           -           -          66 

Buxton       -           -           -  -           -           -82 

Bath     -     ^      -           .  -           -      I12''andll€( 

Vichy  (Aavergne)  -            -  -            r            -  120 

Carlsbad  (Bohemia)       -  -            -            -        165 

Aix  la  Chapelle  (Flanders)  -  -            -            -  143 

Aix  les  Bains  (Savo?)    •  -            -            -         117 

Leak  (in  the  Haut  Valais)  -  -           -  117''  to  126 

Barnes  (Sooth  of  Prance)  -           -           -        120 

For  an  account  of  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps,  see  p.  447. 
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HEIGHT  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


u  of  lAt  iiuut  retnarlLoilc  Motataina  ayid  UiUt  in  England  and  Waiti. 


Aiburj'  Hill,  Norlhiunptonsliii 
Arriin  Fowddy,  Merionelbibi 
ArreDiiig,  HerionuIhahirB,     - 
AiHdgo,  Derbjrihire,     - 
Bafihot  Henlli,  Suirpr, 
Bntoons,  Brock nockalii re, 
Bardon  Hill,  Leiccsienhire, 
1Arap\\y  Head.  HusMi. 
Blatk  Down,  DoraeUhiro,      - 


BroculwHv  BitacoD,  Gluuceflerahii 
BrowD  dee  HiU,  Shropsliire, 
Codsr  Ferwyn,  Merionclhsbire, 
Cader  Idria,  MeHoneltiahirp, 
Caonuarthao    Van,   Caennarthen- 

•hire.         .        .        .        , 
Cam  Fell,  Yorkihira,    -        - 
Capellante,  BreckoDckibiiv, 
CarDiidd  David,  Caemarvnaifai 
Carncdd   LUvrellyi 

Carmion  Hill.  Corawnil, 
Cheviot,  NurtliuiDbtiiianil, 
Conieton  Fell, 

Cordon  Beacon,  Dcvonshi    . 
Cradle  Hountain,  Brecknockshire. 
Cross  Fell,  Cumberland, 
Crowborough  Beacon,  Sussex, 
DiehbtiE  BeacoD,  Susaei, 
Dover  Castle,  Kent, 
Dundty  Beacon,  Somersetshire 
Diinnose,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Dwgpin,  "  ■-■     ' 

aiS'rc, 
Epwell  Hill,  O^rord,     - 
Fsirlight,  down  Suasei, 
Farley  Down,  near  Bath,  Glouces- 

FirleBeB.!on,8useei, 
Grasmere  Fell,  Cumberland, 
Greenwich  Obserratory,  Kent, 
Hampatead  Heath,  Middlesex, 
Hathersedge,  Derbyshire, 
Hedgehope,  Northumberland, 
Hrivelljn,  Cumberland, 
Hensbarrow  Beacon,  Cornwall, 
Higbclere  Beacon,  Hampshire, 


r  Buillh,  Brecknock. 


Holyhead  Mountain.  Andeai 
Inalt'borough  Hill.  Vurk^ite 
Inkpen  Bearon,  Kaiupttliira, 


I   Long  Mount  Forest,  Shropshire, 
I  Long  Mountain,  Montgomeryiliii 

>  Lord's  Seal,  Derbyshire, 

)  MalvoraHill,  Won^eslcrsbire, 
I ,  Moel  Fammau,  Denbighsbire, 

I  Nine  Slandard*,  Westmoreland, 
;  Orpil  Beighls,  Derbysbb-o,     - 
1   PendleHlll,I.Hncashire, 
I   Penniaeo  Maur,  CaerDarroBshire 
f  Pcniiigeni  Hill, Yorkshire,    - 

I  Pillar,  Cnmbcrland,       - 
)  Plynlimioon  Mountain,  Ciirdigan- 

i    R.ldnor'ForeflI,Kai]norihirc, 

'  Rippon  Tor,  Devonshire, 

t  Rivcl  Hoiinrain,  CaernarvonBhire, 

>  Rivinglon  Hill,  LancBshire,  - 
Rodncj^'a  Pillar,  (Base  of,)  Mont- 
gomery,     - 

Rose  berry  Topping,  Vorl 
Rumbles  Moor,  Yorkshire 
Saddleback,  Cumberland, 


1444 

31 3G 


2J63 

ai(^ 

1549 


-  1308 

-  2737 
1,3166 


Shunnor  Fell,  Yorksbire,      - 
Skiddaw,  Cumberland, 
SneaFell,  Isle  of  Man, 
Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire, 
Stow  Hill,  Ilerefordabire,       - 
Slow-on-lhe-Wold,Glouceslersh 
Tregarron  Down,  Cardiganshire 
WendoverDown,BurkinghamshirE, 
Wbem9ide,inIngletonFellB,York- 

Wheroaide,  in    Kelllewell    Dale, 

Yorkshire, 
White  Horae  Hill,  Berkshire 
Wrekln,  Shropshire,      - 
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nu  in  SeciiUmd*. 

Of  tbe  height  of  the  mountains  in  North  Britain,  I  believe  there  have  not  hith- 
arto  been  any  very  accurate  admeasurements  taken.  The  following  are  aoma  of 
the  most  considerable,  with  the  heights  as  given  by  different  writers : — 


Arthur's  Seat^  Ediltburgh|    •» 

Salisbury  Craiss,  ... 

Haitfell,  Dumfries-shire,  (supposed 
by  Mr.  Jameson  the  hi|^est  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,)     28U0  or 

Goatfield,  Island  of  Arran,    • 

Benlomond,  Stirlin^hire, 

Banlawen,  Perthshire, 

Ben  Mote,  Perthshire, 


Fiwt 

810 
5S0 


3304 
2!M5 
3262 
4051 
3870 


Feet 

Schehalljen,  •  -  3261  or  3564 
The  most  southern  of  the  Paps  of 

Jura, 2359 

MountBattock,  Kincardineshire,  3450 
Caimcoram,  -        •        -        •  4050 

Ben-Nevis,  Inverness-shire,  •  4380 

Macdui,  in  the  Grampians,  is  stated, 

by  late  admeasurelndnts,  io  be  60 

feet  higher  than  Ben-Nevis. 


Highest  Mountains  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 


Mont  Blanc,       -  •        •  15,534 

Mont  Cervin,  or  the  Matterhorn,  15,105 
MooteRosa,  •  •  -  •  15,410 
Aiguille  de  G6ant,      -        •        -  13,964 


Aiguille  d*Argenti^re, 

The  Buct, 

Dent  du  Midi,    -^,. 


-  13,370 
•  10,113 
'  10^ 


Highest  Mountains  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 


The  Finesterahom,    • 
The  Jungfrau,    - 
The  Schreckhorn, 


-  14,307 

-  13,185 

-  12,872 


The  Eiger, 

The  Monch  Eiger, 

The  Wetterhorn, 


-  12,590 
•  12,900 

-  12,130 


N.  B.  All  these  mountains  are  teen  irom  the  churchyard  at  .Berne. 
Highest  Mountains  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 


Northern  Pyrenees,  -  -  -  11,160 

Mount  Perdu,  ditto,  -  -  -  10,950 

Vigne  Male,  ditto,  -  -  -  10,945 

Le  Cylindre,  ditto,  -  -  -  10,880 

iEtna,  Sicily,      -  -  -  -  10,590 
Le  Gran  Sasso,  in  the  Apennines,    8455 

Mont  VeliDO,  ditto,  -  -  -     7860 


Mont  M^zin,   the  Cevennes,  in 

France,    .        -       -  -  .  ^00 

Motat  d'Or,  ditto,         -  -  -  6180 

Cental,  ditto,       -        -  .  .  6150 

Puy  de  Ddme,  ditto,    -  -  -  4750 

Vesuvius,  Naples,        -  -  -  3900 

Mcfunt  Athos,  in  Greece,  -  •  6780 


Loucyra,  in  Dauphin^,        -        -  13,548 

Very  few  mountains  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  exceed  the  height  of  6000 
feet.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  chain  that  separates  N6rway  ftom  Bwedeil 
rither  exceed  that  height. 

Lowest  Line  of  Eternal  Sn&w. 

At  the  Equator, 

Latitude  40°,      - 

45°,      -        -        - 

Passages  of  the  Alps  which  lead  from  Oermanyf  Switzerland^  and  France^  into  Italy, 

Passage   of  Mont  Cervin,  (only               The  Little  St.  Bernard,  -  -  7200 

practicable  on  foot,)        -        -  11,200  Of  St.  Gothar<l,  -        -  .  .  6780 

Of^the  Furka,    -        -        -        -     8300  Of  Mont  CiniS,  -        -  -  -  6750 

The  Grand  St.  Bernard,     -        -     8150  Of  theSimpIon,  -        -  -  -  6610 

The  Col  de  Ferret,     -        -        -     7600 ,  The  Col  de  Tende,     -  -  -  6880 


-  15,720 

In  Switzerland,  - 

•  dooo 

.  15,000 

Latitude  65°,       - 

-   4800 

-     8200 

' 

' 

Portd'Or,   - 
PortVield*Estamb6,   - 
Port  de  Pin^de,  - 


Passages  in  the  Pyrenees, 

-  9850 

-  8400 


-    8200 


Port  de  Cavamie, 
Passage  de  Tourmalet, 


'    7660 
-    7130 
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raigagn  in  SiaHicrtaMd, 

Pwl.  WtL 

Tha  W«nc«i  Alp,  -        -    6750|Tba81utdMsk  toll«]rriii|W,       •    6SW 

Mouniaiat  in  .jsia. 

Th(i  IlitniunlayB  Slountaina,  in  Thihfll,  are  the  hifhrsi  at  pr(>«Pill  known, 
DI0«|it  two  In  lippur  Pnru,  which,  accordiDg  to  Mr.  Puailuiil.  puHeaa  ■□  equal 
altlluitv.  Arroidiug  Id  Dr.  Gerard,  in  ibo  Vnlley  of  Sulci,  unonj;  the  Uimtnalaya 
Haunlllin^t,  there  is  one  TJlliigo  14,700  reel  abuve  the  level  of  the  Ma.  Th»e 
mounlainn  nre  pusiured  bj  the  Thibtitiau  goaL  Crops  of  rjE  ore  rrown  at  Itra 
elevation  uf  14,1)00  feel. 

Himmalaya  MountaiDa,  frvm  .Lebinon,  ....        9600 

30,000  ID  25,000  Mouol  Sinai,    -        .        -   5000  lo  6000 
Elboun,  ill  the  chain  nf  the  Cau-  Sertial   lalanda   in   the   Induui 

cam, 18,500|     Ocean,-        ■        -     10,1)00  to  13,000 


The  geogrnphy  of  Africa  ii  too  little  known  to  nffortl  any  oorreet  (lecotmt  of  ila 
mountmnn :  those  nf  AhvHiInin  have  been  eatimalcd  to  be  equal  in  height  lo  ibo 
Alpa,  aild  the  chain  of  Mount  AlleB  to  equal  the  Pyreneoit. 

The  Peak  of  TcnerilTe,        -        ■        13,2%  feel. 

Smith  Jl-mtrica. 

Cbimb(.razo,  duilo,  ■        -    22.700 1'Soralo, 35,400 

Cotopani,  ....     a0.3a)    AntiBana.Pern,  -         .         .     S0£80 

•Illimsiii,  -        ■        .        .    24,350  |Pic  d'Orizaba,  Mexico,      -        .     17,3es 

Sonie  Tery  Infty  mountBini  riss  on  I 
of  the  mountain*  in  the  Apalichinn 
rite  30U0  fei'l  nbuvu  llie  levul   of  llic  eea. 

Highetl  habiUMt  Parlt  of  tht  Gloic. 

The  Farm  ofAntisai 
City  ofMicuipamhu, 
City  of  Quito, 
■City  of  Puno, 

"Potosi  Town, 

The  moanuins  and  towns  marked  *,  are  situated  in  a  chain  of  the  Andea,  in 
UppeT  Peru,  interior  to  the  great  western  chain,  snd  distant  from  the  PaciGe  350 
nilei  or  more.  The  table  land  between  the  iwo  chains  is  covered  with  cropi  of 
maize,  barley,  end  wheat.    In  this  inble  land  i*  situated  the  Lake  of  Tiliaca. 


'Titiaca  Lake, 

■Post-houiic  of  Titiaca,     - 

-     14,403 

City  of  MeiicQ, 

Hospice  of  St.  Gothard, 

■      6790 
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ON  THE  THERMAL  WATERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

This  paper  was  published  by  the  Author  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magfr- 
sine  and  Annals,"  January,  1^7 ;  and  a  nearly  similar  account  was  gi?* 
en  in  bis  "Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,"  in  1823.  The  thermal  waters  of 
the  Alps  had  before  been  regarded  as  merely  local  and  unconnected  phe- 
nomena; scarcely  deserving  the  notice  of  geologists. 

When  we  approach  a  range  of  lofly  mountains,  like  that  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  observe  the  calcareous  strata  on  the  .outer  part  of  the  range  bent 
and  contorted  in  various  directions ;  when  we  further  observe  beds  of 
limestone  and  pudding  stone  alternating  and  placed  in  an  elevated  posi- 
laoOy  as  we  advance  to  the  central  part  of  the  range ;  and  that  the  beds 
of  granite  in  the  central  part  are  frequendy  vertical ;  we  feel  assured  that 
their  present  contorted  or  vertical  position,  is  not  the  original  one.  Xhe 
opinions  of  geologists  have  been  much  divided  respecting  the  cause  or 
causes  that  have  elevated  mountains,  and  given  a  vertical  position  to  beds 
that  once  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Those  who  maintain  that 
subterranean  h^at  has  expanded  and  broken  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  has  rai.sed  from  vast  depths  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  appeal  to  a 
cause  that  is  known  to  exist,  and  which  seems  sufficient  to  explain  most 
of  the  various  appearances  which  Alpine  regions  present. 

In  opposition  to  this  tlieory,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  remaining 
Testiges  of  the  action  of  subterranean  fire  in  the  Alps:  but  this  I  am  con- 
vinced  is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  from  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Litde  St.  Bernard,  there  does  not  occur  any  known  rock  of 
a  volcanic  character  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some  rocks  in  the  val- 
ley .of  Sass,  and  in  the  Valorsine.  I  have  examined  various  parts  of  this 
range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Alps,  along  a 
line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  though  I  could  discover  no 
indications  of  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  in  the  rocks  themselves,  I 
was  greajlly  surprised  to  observe  the  numerous  thermal  springs  that  are 
abundantly  gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  primary  mountains,  near  the 
junction  of  the  mica  slate,  or  the  dark  schist,  passing  into  the  mica  slate, 
with  the  lowest  calcareous  beds  of  that  vast  series  of  limestone  strata, 
which  forms  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Alps.  Numerous  as  these  hot  springs 
are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  not  unfrequent  on  the  southern 
side  also,  it  appeared  to  me  remarkable,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  r€»- 
garded  as  isolated  phenomena ;  and  that  their  geological  position  had  not 
been  noticed.  It  is  true^  that  some  of  the  warm  spriogs  in  the  Valais  and 
Savoy  had  been  long  known  and  visited,  but  the  greater  number  l\as  been 
discovered  since  Saussure  published  his  Voyages  dans  Ics  Alpts;  and  it 
appears  probable,  that  they  would  every  where  be  found  ne^ir  the  junction 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  were  it  not  for  eboulements  that  have 
covered  them  with  a  heap  of  ruins,  or  that  torrents  from,  the  glaciers  have 
mixed  with  them,  and  reduced  their  temperature.  Since  I  visited  Savqgr 
in  1821  and  1822,  another  considerable  warm  spring  has  been  discovered 
near  the  village  of  Chamouni,  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier ;  and  in  1820,  sev- 
eral thermal  springs  were  discovered  in  that  branch  of  the  Alps  which 
extends  to  OrenoUe. 
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I  shall  here  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  known  tbennal  waters  in 
the  Pennine  Alps,  and  add  some  obsenratKMia  and  inferences*  which  I 
trust  will  be  acceptable  to  several  of  your  readers. 

Naters,  in  the  Haul  Valais. — The  warm  spring  rises  nnder  a  rock  of 
mica  slate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone.  Tli«  temperature  when  I 
visited  the  place  was  86°  Fahrenheit ;  but  it  is  variable,  from  the  mter- 
mixture  with  surface  water.  At  the  time  of  the  great  earthcpiake  al  Lis- 
bon, in  1755,  the  mounuin  above  the  spring,  I  was  infermed,  opoied  and 
threw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  bof  water. 

Leuk,  in  ike  Haui  Valais, — situated  in  a  deep  gor|!e  6d  Uie  northera 
side  of  the  Rhone.  There  are  twelve  springs,  varying  in  temperatore 
from  1 17°  to  126°.  These  springs  have  been  long  known,  and  are  visi- 
ted by  patients  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Valley  op  Bagnes,  in  the  Bas  Vakds, — ^The  wanir  springs  in 
this  valley  were  buried  under  a  heap  of  debris  from  the  fall  of  part  of  a 
mountain,  which  destroyed  the  baths,  the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  12()  in- 
habitants, in  the  year  1545.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  baths.     The  temperature  of  the  water  unknown. 

Chamouni. — ^The  thermal  watei^  at  this  place  have  been  discovered 
since  I  visited  Chamouni  in  1821.  I  have  received  no  account  of  the 
temperature ;  baths  have  recently  been  erected.  The  situation  is  near 
the  junction  of  mica  slate,  with  the  lowest  beds  of  secondary  limestone. 

St.  Gervaise, — situated  on  a  deep  gorge  on  the  northeast  side  of  Moot 
Blanc.  The  thermal  water  rises  near  the  junction  of  mica  date  and 
limestone.  The  temperature  94^  to  98°.  This  spring  was  discovered 
about  the  year  1806 :  it  is  very  copious.*  Baths  have  lately  been  erected, 
and  are  much  frequented. 

Aix  Les  Bains,  in  Savoi/ : — the  temperature  from  1 12  to  1 17°.  The 
thermal  waters  rise  in  pjreat  abundance  from  two  sprincr?,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  calcareous  mountain,  and  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  great 
calcareous  I'ormntion  ihnt  forms  the  outer  ranixe  of  the  Alps:  there  are 
also  mirnoroiis  hot  spriniis  in  the  vicinity,  wliich  the  Sar<linian  go^^ernment 
will  not  allow  to  he  opened.  Of  the  mode  of  d(Hichina  at  these  hnilis.  I 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  the  first  volume  of  mv  Traveh  in  Sd- 
voi/,  Swiizrrinnd,  aud  Auvrrgnc.  The  thermal  waters  of  Aix  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans. 

MoL'TiEKs,  in  the  Tarcntai^p. — The  thermal  waters  rise  in  ureat  abun- 
dance from  the  bottom  of  a  nearly  per[)endicular  mass  of  limestone.  From 
the  position  of  this  rock,  and  its  connection  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  in  which  the  hot  sprinirs  rise,  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  lowest  calcareous  bed  in  tliat  part  of  the  Alps;  but  its  junction  with 
mica  or  talcose  slate  is  not  here  seen.  The  thermal  waters  of  Moutiers, 
contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  chiefly  coumion  salt.  The 
process  of  extractiuir  it,  I  have  dtjscribed  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  Hf). 

BKri)A,  in  the  Tarrntnisr. — The  thermal  waters  of  Brida  were  noticed 
in  the  ancient  records  of  Savoy,  but  they  were  covered  durinn;  a  sudden 
inundation  of  the  valley,  and  their  situation  was  concealed  for  mnny 
years.  In  the  sutnmer  of  I>^19,  another  inmulation,  occasioned  by  the 
breakinor  down  of  the  side  of  the  iilacier,  I  lid  open  the  sprin^r  attain.  The 
rock  from  which  the  s[)riui,r  risers  is  a  jjfreeinsh  talcose  slate,  passinor  imo 
mica  slate;  it  is  in  junction  with  limestone.  The  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter is  from  93^  to  97^  Fahrenheit.     The  geological  position  of  this  spring 
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is  more  obvious  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  thermal  waters  which  I  vis- 
ited, being  situated  close  to  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Doron,  where  both 
the  rocks  are  laid  bare.  There  are  some  warm  springs  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  which  rise  in  limestone :  but  the  temperature  is  lower, 
owing  to  an  intermixture  with  common  water. 

Saute  de  Pucelle,  or  Virgin's  Leap, — There  is  a  very  copious  ther- 
mal spring  rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular  rock  near  the  Isere, 
between  the  town  of  Moutiers  and  St  Maurice,  at  the  foot  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it,  I  did  not  visit  it, 
to  ascertain  its  temperature. 

Beside  the  above  thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  various  thermal 
springs  were  discovered  in  the  adjacent  Alps,  near  Grenoble,  in  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  seems  probable,  that  a  series  of  these  springs  might  be  found 
were  proper  search  made,  extending  westward  to  the  thermal  waters  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  for  in  this  line  we  should  approach  the  southern  border  of  the 
volcanic  district  of  France.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
there  are  also  thermal  waters :  the  warm  baths  of  Cormayeur  and  of  St. 
Didier  are  situated  almost  immediately  under  the  southern  escarpment  of 
Moot  Blanc.  I  was  prevented,  by  the  weather,  from  examining  the  geo- 
logical position  of  these  springs ;  their  temperature  is  stated  to  be  94°  of 
'  Fahrenheit* 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  geological  position  of  these 
thermal  waters  near  the  junction  of  the  calcareous  beds  with  mica  slate, 
or  the  dark  schist  which  passes  into  mica  slate  is,  that  the  waters  do  not 
rise  from  the  upper  strata,  but  spring  out  of  the  lower  or  primary  rocks ; 
and  as  they  break  out  near  the  feet  of  the  highest  range  of  the  Alps,  that 
extend  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Simplon  through  the  Valais  and 
Savoy  into  France,  we  may  with  much  probability  infer,  that  these 
mountains  are  situated  over  or  near  to  one  common  source  of  heat,  by 
the  agency  of  which  they  were  originally  elevated,  and  their  beds  placed 
in  a  position  nearly  vertical.  This  inference  is  in  some  degree  supported 
by  the  well  attested  fact,  that  the  districts  where  the  hot  springs  are  situ- 
ated, are  subject  to  great  and  frequent  convulsions,  particularly  in  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  1755,  at  Brieg,  Naters,  and  Leuk, 
the  ground  was  agitated  by  earthquakes  every  day  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, to  the  27th  of  February ;  some  of  the  shocks  were  so  violent,  that 
the  steeples  of  the  churches  were  thrown  down,  the  walls  split,  and  many 
houses  rendered  uninhabitable:  many  of  the  springs  were  dried  up,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone  were  observed  to  boil.  At  three  different  times 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  for  safety  into  the  fields. 
It  has  been  before  mentioned,  thdt  the  mountain  above  the  warm  spring 
at  Naters,  opened  during  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and 
threw  out  hot  water :  at  the  same  period  the  warm  saline  springs  at  Mou- 
tiers ceased  to  flow  for  forty  eight  hours.  When  the  water  returned,  the 
quantity  was  said  to  be  increased,  and  the  saline  impregnation  was  weak- 
er. Former  and  more  formidable  agitations  of  ihe  earth  are  recorded  in 
the  Haut  Valais,  particularly  in  the  district  where  the  principal  hot  springs 
are  situated.  The  last  earthquake  of  consequence  in  the  Valab,  took 
place  in  January,  1803. 


*  Nearly  all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps,  emit  sulphureous  vapors,  and  are 
sliffhtly  saline,  except  the  waters  of  Leuk,  which  have  the  highest  temperature, 
and  are  inodorous,  and  free  from  saline  impregnation. 
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I  am  inrormed  thai  several  or  the  retired  valleys  on  llie  Italian  side  ol 
the  Alps,  at  the  loot  of  the  central  chain,  ate  subject  lo  earthquakes,  do- 
ring  which  the  pound  lias  opened  or  sunk  down  in  various  ports,  though 
tb^  eflectH  have  been  loo  local,  to  SKCite  attention  at  a  distance.  From 
these  facts,  it  seems  as  reruonable  to  infer,  that  the  thermal  vtatcrs  of  the 
Alp«  owe  iheir  high  temperature  lo  eiibteiranean  fire,  as  that  ihe  hot 
springs  in  countries  that  have  formerly  been  volcanic,  derive  iheir  warmth 
from  an  iniernnl,  unextinguished,  bui  quiescent,  source  of  beaL  No  per- 
ttm  who  has  aticniively  examined  the  lotly  granitic  plain  to  the  west  of 
Clernioiit  Ferrand  in  France,  and  observed  the  granite  in  various  pans 
pierced  through  by  ancient  volcanoes,  that  have  poured  currents  of  laca 
over  its  surface,  or  seen  other  parts,  where  the  granite  itself  has  beea 
changed  by  its  contiguity  to  subterranean  tire,  or  upheaved  and  inter- 
mix^ with  volc^nit;  rocks ; — no  one,  1  say,  who  has  observed  this,  can 
doubt  that  the  hot  springs  of  Mont  d'Or  and  Vichy,  derive  ilieir  high 
tetnpersture  from  a  source  of  heat  situated  beneath  the  granite  roouniaius, 
though  ages  have  passed  away  since  the  volcanoes  of  that  country  have 
been  in  an  active  slate,  and  the  only  proof  of  the  present  existence  of  sub- 
terranean  lire  in  Auvergne,  is  to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  themselves. 
Nor  can  any  adequate  reason  be  assigned,  for  attributing  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Alps  to  any  other  cause,  than  to  a* 
source  of  siibierranean  fire  under  these  mountains, — a  catise  which  is 
sufficient  also  lo  have  produced  llieir  original  elevation.  It  is,  however, 
[Hvper  to  state,  that  in  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  lempera- 
ture  may  be  slightly  increased  by  a  cause  hitherto  unnoticed.  In  tlie  up- 
per part  of  the  secondary  tbrmatioiis  covering  the  granite,  there  are  beda 
of  gypsum,  and  this  gypsum  is  anhydrous ;  but  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  it  combiues  with  water,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  common  gyp- 
sum ;  diirinf;  this  combination  we  may  suppose  heat  to  be  evolved;  but 
the  process  must  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  heat  evolved  must  be  totally 
inadequate  to  raise  the  temperature  of  powerfid  streams  to  126^.  Saus- 
sure  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  salt  mines 
of  Bex,  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  gypsum,  to  be  four  degrees 
of  Reaumur  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.  It  is  not 
improbable,  thoiigh  Saussure  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  that  this 
small  increase  of  temperature  in  the  mines  of  Bex,  might  be  partly  owing 
lo  the  combination  of  water  with  gypsum ;  however,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  well  known,  is  observed  in  deep  mines,  far  removed  from 
the  gypsum  formation. 

In  reply  lo  what  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  thermal  waters  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  it  may  be  said,  that  few  thermal  springs  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  northern  range  of  the  Alps  which  form  the  Bernese 
Oberland ;  but  the  difference  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  two  ranges 
wilt,  I  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  explain  why  hot  springs  are  more  rare  id 
the  latter  than  in  ihc  southern  range.  Most  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  Bernese  Alps  are  covered  with  secondary  strata;  and  the  valleys  are 
chietly  excavated  in  these  strata,  or  in  enormous  beds  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  that  form  a  thick  intervening  mass  between  the  surface  and 
the  primary  rocks,  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  rise  of  thermal  waters;  for  it 
has  before  been  stated,  that  all  the  thermal  waters  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
issue  from  the  primary  rocks,  or  near  their  junction  with  the  lowest  (Cal- 
careous strata. 
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D. 

ON  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  AMERICAN  COAL  FIELDS. 

Ths  Vallej  of  the  Mississippi  contains  the  largest  coal  field,  or  rather 
collection  of  coal  fields,  in  the  known  world ;  and  what  is  annually  taking 
place  in  some  parts  of  that  ?a]ley,  appears  to  confirm,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  (pages  127, 128)  on  the  formation 
of  coal,  and  the  cause  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  scries  of 
strata  at  different  depths,  in  the  same  mine ;  which  I  attribute  to  the  pe- 
riodical filling  and  desiccation  of  lakes.  In  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  interesting  *'  Travels  in  the  United  States/'  there  is  a  very  in- 
structive account  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  quoted  from  an  Amer- 
ican review.  I  shall  here  insert  the  parts  immediately  connected  with 
the  present  subject : — 

"what  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  in  reality  a  valley, 
but  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  without  hills  or  inequalities  deserving  no- 
tice. It  extends  west  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
to  the  sand  plains  near  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about  1500  mHes,  and 
south  from  the  valley  of  the  northern  lakes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
about  GOO  miles.  No  part  of  the  globe  possesses  such  an  extent  of  uni- 
form fertility.  The  difference  in  elevation  is  only  a  few  feet,  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  survey.  The  general  elevation  of  this  plain,  is  about 
800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  crowed  by  the  great  rivers  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  and  their  branches.  As  we  go  westerly  up  the  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  to  the  sand  plains,  we  find  nearly  the  same  elevation.  The 
great  and  numerous  rivers  that  cross  this  plain,  instead  of  forming  valleys, 
do  but  indent  narrow  lines  or  grooves  into  its  surface,  hardly  sufficient  to 
retain  their  floods.  As  the  currents  of  these  rivers  roll  on  in  their  courses, 
they  sink  deeper  into  the  plain ;  hence  the  large  rivers  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  others,  seem  bordered  with  hills  of  severd  hundred  feet  elevation, 
towards  their  mouths ;  but  the  tops  of  these  hills  are  the  level  of  the  great 
plain. 

"  The  base  of  this  whole  extent  of  plain  appears  to  be  transition  or 
mountain  limestone,  in  nearly  horizontal  beds :  it  has  been  perforated  to 
the  depth  of  400  and  600  feet.  It  contains  trilobites,  orthoceratites,  the 
productus,  and  other  fossils  that  characterize  the  transition  limestone. 
The  uppermost  stratum  of  limestone  is  not  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  supports,  nearly  over  its  whole  extent,  strata  of  bituminous  coal  and 
saline  impregnations.  The  limestone  extends  under  the  AUeghany  Moun- 
tains in  the  east,  and  the  sand  plains  on  the  west,  and  rests  on  the  granite 
ridges  of  Canada  on  the  north. 

This  coal  field  would  cover  half  of  Europe,  having  an  extent  of 
900,000  square  miles;  or  1500  miles  in  length,  by  600  miles  in  breadth. 
The  coal  is  pure,  and  lies  above  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  costs  about 
twenty  cents  (the  fifth  part  of  a  dollar)  per  ton  to  quarry  it  Iron  ore 
abounds  generally,  but  in  Missouri  there  is  a  maas  of  this  ore  300  feet  in 
height,  and  five  miles  in  extent,  which  yields  75  per  cent,  of  fine  mallea- 
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Ue  iron.  The  load  districts  of  Mbsouri  an<i  liiinois  cover  200  s 
miles."  It  is  not  nipnlioDcd  in  the  itbove  account,  biii  there  can  be  no 
douht,  thai  the  mines  arf  situate  in  the  limestone,  which  identifies  ibal 
forirmlinn  still  Tarther  with  the  mountain  limestone  of  England. 

"  [n  the  (reolojfii;;!!  position  and  physical  aiructnre  of  this  vast  co»l  6eld, 
we  may,  1  think,  trace,  in  a  Eatlsfactory  mannir,  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion. Were  the  outlet  of  the  waters  that  dtain  this  lnrgc  surface  to  be 
only  partially  closed  (na  we  may  siippode  the  moath  of  the  Mississippi  to 
be)  by  an  earthquake  or  upheaving  of  the  surface,  then  in  ttie  lime  of 
kDttual  periodical  intmdaiions,  the  whole  extent  of  this  level  plain  would 
be  covered  with  frfsb  water,  and  foroi  an  inland  sea,  ivbich  would  grad- 
ually become  dry  as  the  inunUatinna  subsided.  This  plain  would  llien 
become  a  vast  swamp,  suited  for  the  rapid  decelopement  of  vegetation. 
In  this  manner  thick  bedd  of  decomposed  veeetable  mniier  might  eiery 
year  be  formed,  and  subsequeiitly  covered  with  strata  of  mud  and  earthy 
mailer,  deposited  during  the  inundation. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  what  actually  tnkes  place  in  the  lower  valley,  or 
plain  of  the  Miivissippi,  every  year.  When  iho^e  mighty  rivers,  the  Mi»- 
tiwippi  and  Missouri,  ore  inundated,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  near 
their  sources,  they  pour  down  immense  floods;  which  till  their  banks, 
and  absolutely  choke  up  the  mouths  of  the  large  secondary  rivers  that 
onter  ihein,  and  throw  their  waters  back  for  many  miles,  charged  with 
the  mud  oflhe  great  descending  waters.  The  waters  of  these  secondary 
rivers  in  their  backward  course,  overflow  their  banks,  and  spread  over  the 
lower  parLs  of  the  level  plain,  fotniing  lakes  of  twenty  miles  or  more  in 
length :  after  some  time  these  lakes  are  gradually  drained  by  the  subsi> 
deuce  of  the  rivers.  The  inundations  are  however,  prolonged  by  another 
eirciimstance.  The  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rise  in  different  latitudes, 
and  Iheir  periodical  inundations  do  noi  take  place  at  the  snme  lime.  When 
one  of  these  mighty  streams  is  inundated,  it  blocks  up  the  passage  oflhe 
other,  and  this  reacts  on  the  secondary  streams,  and  prolongs  the  lime  of 
periodical  inundation.  Thus  in  these  temporary  lakes  of  fresh  water,  we 
have  the  conditions  required  for  the  formation  of  future  coal  fields,  swamps 
promoting  the  rapid  development  and  decomposition  of  vegetables,  aitd 
periodical  inundations  of  water,  charged  with  sand  and  mud,  to  cover  the 
vegetable  beds  with  earthy  strata.  It  is  further  deserving  notice,  that 
over  a  large  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Mi3sis:jippi,  the  rapid  annual  growth 
of  grasses  and  thistles,  exceeds  any  thing  of  which  this  part  of  Europe 
affords  an  example;    this  enormous  mass  of  vegetation  perishes  every 

Though  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  coal  fields,  belonged  to  different 
families  from  those  that  flourish  in  the  pUin  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  their 
chemical  composition  was  similar,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  ibe 
present  vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  plains  might  form  mineral  coal,  if 
subjected  to  the  same  processes,  that  have  changed  the  vegetation  of  oui 
coal  fields  into  coal. 

Coaljitlds  in  tht  Valby  of  the  Ohio. 
A  very  interesting  article  on  the  coal  fields  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  is  given  in  Professor  Silliman's  Americaa 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  October,  18S5,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  extracted ; — 
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**  The  mineral  district  described  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  spreads  o?er  a  space 
of  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many  of  longitude,  through 
which  the  river  Ohio  winds,  receiving  in  its  course  numerous  tributary 
and  navigable  rivers.  The  district  extends  northward  beyond  Pittsburgh, 
and  southwaid  to  the  37°  of  latitude.  This  region  may  be  called  the 
southeast  termination  of  that  immense  valley  which  lies  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Alleghany  range  on  the  east;  a 
vast  tract  of  country  without  mountains,  but  gradually  declining  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  in 
general  a  deep  and  productive  alluvial  one,  yielding  an  abundant  supply 
to  its  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  promising  an  adequate  support 
for  the  numerous  millions  that  in  a  few  generations  will  probably  occupy 
this  region. 

"The  first  of  its  mineral  treasures,  coal,  is  most  important  to  a  country 
dependent  on  steam  navigation  for  its  prosperity ;  it  occurs  in  an  exhaust- 
less  quantity,  and  is  in  general  of  an  excellent  quality,  being  bituminous 
or  coakiug  coal,  well  suited  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  :  indeed  some  of 
the  beds  are  so  pure,  that  the  coal  may  be  used  without  coaking  in  the 
iron  furnaces.  The  average  thickness  of  the  principal  beds  of  coal  is 
from  four  to  six  feet ;  in  some  situations  they  are  ten  feet  or  more :  the 
beds  are  free  from  the  dislocations  and  faults  which  so  much  impede  the 
operations  of  the  mines  in  other  coal  districts.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
the  structure  of  the  coal  strata  in  this  region  is,  that  they  are  in  general 
nearly  horizontal,  having  only  sufficient  inclination  to  drain  off  the  water; 
many  of  the  beds  are  situated  above  the  level  of  the  rivers,  and  may  be 
traced  round  the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  the  same  elevation,  or  nearly  so,  on 
each  side.  This  circumstance  gives  an  amazing  advantage  in  working 
the  mines,  as  no  perpendicular  shafls  are  necessary  to  reach  the  coal,  but 
passages  can  be  cut  through  it  from  one  side  of  the  hill  to  the  other ;  and 
the  expense  of  lifting  the  coal  from  the  depth  of  seven  and  eight  hundred 
feet,  as  is  most  frequendy  required  in  the  best  English  coal  mines,  is  alto- 
gether avoided.  Beside  this  advantage,  the  proprietors  can  ascertain  ac- 
curately, without  boring,  and  with  scarcely  any  expense,  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  each  bed  of  coal,  before  they  commence  mining  operations. 

"  The  largest  of  the  lateral  rivers  that  pour  into  the  Ohio,  in  this  re- 
gion, are  the  Muskingum  and  the  Scioto,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Alleghany  river,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  great  Kenawha,  and 
little  Kenawha,  on  the  eastern  side;  each  of  these  rivers  give  their  names 
to  the  extensive  lateral  valleys  through  which  they  flow.  These  valleys, 
as  well  as  many  minor  ones  not  here  enumerated,  contain  coal  fields,  di^ 
fering  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beds,  but  for  the  most  part 
similar  in  structure.  If  we  take  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
between  Morgan  Town  and  Pittsburg,  from  Dr.  Hildreth's  memoir,  it 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  coal  fields  in  the  other  valleys.  The  strata 
that  accompany  coal  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  argillaceous  shale.  '  No 
less  than  four  deposits  of  coal  are  found  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  uppermost  bed  of  coal  lies  at  an  elevation  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  is  six  feet  in  thickness ;  the  second  is  one  hundred  and 
fifly  feet  above  the  river,  is  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  third  bed  is  only  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  The 
coal  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  only  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
fourth  is  a  few  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river^  in  one  part  of  the  valley, 
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but  lome  miles  above  it,  it  Rppears  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  continuea 
to  do  BO  loT  fifteen  or  twenif  miles.  It  is  six  feet  in  thickneas.  This  coal 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  highly  bituminous,  and  free  from  sulphur,  or  sol- 
phuret  of  irou,  ond  in  repute  for  smJiii-work.  There  are  Id  all  the  beds 
twenty  ItTO  feet  of  coal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  best  coal  beds  is  found  a 
deposit  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  coal  of  great  purity,  snd 
which,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  is  fully  equal  to  charcoal,  burning 
without  leaving  any  cinders,  Bud  very  httle  ashes.'  In  other  parts  of  this 
valley  there  are  only  three  beds  of  coal,  all  situated  above  the  level  of  the 
MonongaheU  river.  When  we  consider  the  facility  with  which  the  coal 
of  this  rep[ion  can  be  obtained,  and  its  almost  exhaustless  supply,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  containing  the  most  valuable  coal  Gelds  at  pres- 
ent known  in  any  pnrt  of  the  world.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  all  the  coal  of  this  region  is  hituminoua,  whilst  the  coal  in  the  eastern 
states  is  nearly  ail  dry  or  hard  coal,  burning  witlwut  smoke,  called  by 
miner alt^ists  anthrarite. 

"  The  iron  ore  occurs  in  various  forms,  but  the  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  beds  hare  not  yet  been  fully  traced.  Several  furnaces  have  been 
already  worked,  which  atpreaent  produce  about  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
IBg  iron  annually." 
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ON  THE  NEW  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

A  NEW  nomenclature  of  the  tertiary  strata  has  been  latdj  proposed, 
which  is  based  on  the  numerical  proportion  of  recent  to  ancient  fosal 
shelb,  as  given  by  M.  Deshayes.  (See  p.  2B5.)  By  recent  siieDs  is  to 
be  understood  those  analogous  to  existing  species.  The  dinskios  are 
called  Eocene,  Miocene,  PUocene,  and  newer  PUoceme,  The  namerical 
proportion  is  stated  to  increase  in  each  by  a  certain  per  oentage,  begin- 
ning with  the  £k)cene,  from  the  Greek  JBof,  or  Aorora,  indirating  the 
first  dawn  or  appearance  of  recent  species.  The  nomendatare  of  a  sci- 
ence is  the  common  prc^rty  of  all  its  cultivators,  and  should  not  be 
invaded  or  changed,  without  some  obvious  advantage  is  to  be  thereby 
obtained.  If  the  nomenclature  be  a  scientific  one,  it  oc^ht  to  be  based 
upon  characters  or  properties  folly  admitted  and  established*  The  no- 
merical  proportion  of  ancient  and  recent  shells,  in  each  tertiary  divisioo, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  determine,  because 
we  know  not  the  limits  of  variation  which  may  take  place  in  sheUs,  by 
difference  of  age,  or  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  animals 
may  be  placed.  These  variations,  I  have  stated,  are  moch  greater  in 
some  instances,  than  the  difference  of  Ibrm  in  shells,  supposed  by  many 
conchologists  to  belong  to  distinct  species.  The  proposer  of  the  new 
nomenclature  admits,  t£at  when  the  geologist  has  made  a  coDectioo  of 
shells  from  a  tertiary  formation,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  discover  the 
proportion  of  recent  to  fossil  shells ;  he  is  told  that  he  must  consult  some 
able  conchologist,  who  is  to  determine  the  proportions  lor  him.  Now 
this  method  has  been  tried,  with  respect  to  the  shells  of  the  Crag,  and 
other  tertiary  formations,  and  has  been  found  entirely  fallacious.  Diflfer- 
ent  conchologists  have  given  very  different  and  opposite  enomeralions  of 
the  proportions.  Where  M.  Deshayes  finds  in  the  Crag  fifty  per  cent  of 
species  analagous  to  recent  shells,  other  eminent  conchologists  say  there 
are  none.  This  discrepancy  ever  must  arise  from  a  method  so  ragne 
and  empirical,  depending  upon  the  skill  or  caprice  of  the  diflSsrent  ^eD 
sorters.  If  English  geologists  resolve  to  adopt  the  new  nomendauire,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  elect  some  one  conchologist  as  Imperaior  CocUeO' 
rum,  to  wear  the  triple  Elocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  crown,  fiom 
whose  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal.  M.  Desnoyers  has  published 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  relative 
age  of  tertiary  formations,  by  the  law  of  proportional  numbers  of  fossil 
species,  analagous  to  existing  species. — BuOeiin  de  la  Soc,  GeoL  de 
France,  Avrif,  1837.  This  article  is  translated,  and  given,  with  addi- 
tional observations,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  March,  IS3S, 
now  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Charlsworth.  Its  perusal  must,  I  think,  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  per  centage  system  of  classifi- 
cation cannot  form  the  satisfactory  basis  of  a  scientific  nomenclature. 

Great  caution  is  indeed  required  in  drawing  inferences  firom  fossil  con- 
chology  alone,  when  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  position  (see  p.  283,) 
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or  by  collateral  testimony.  For  warn  or  this  caution,  the  mort  extrava- 
gant opinions  have  beea  advanced.  A  Ibrdgn  naliiralist,  disregtid'mg 
OiB  roniains  of  the  elephant,  the  fhinoceite,  and  the  hippopotamus,  that 
occur  abundantly  in  tlie  Crag  of  Norfolk,  anii  in  the  strata  over  it,  and 
drawing  hia  conclusions  from  the  sheila  alone,  asaens,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  England  at  the  epoch  of  tlie  Crag,  was  thai  of  the  arctic  regions. 
But  the  above  animals,  particularly  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hippopotamus, 
are  constant  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  wherever  their  remains 
occur  in  northern  latitudes,  it  ia  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  high  former 
lemperalure  of  such  latitudes.  To  reject  the  evidence  afibrdcd  by  ter- 
roMlriui  animals,  whose  habits  are  well  known,  and  to  adopt  an  opinion 
directly  opposed  to  it,  from  the  shells  of  marine  animals,  of  whose  habits 
WA  know  uoihing  whatever,  is  like  rejecting  the  advantage  of  clear  day- 
light, when  crossing  an  unknown  country,  and  preferring  lo  explore  ihc 
path  at  night,  by  the  feeble  gliiumeriug  of  a  glow-worm. 
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GLOSSARY 


Some  fomls  are  named  in  the  present  vdume  without  any  exfdanation ; 
it  has,  therefore,  been  thoof^ht  desiraUe  for  the  benefit  of  the  gedogical 
student,  to  annex  a  glossary,  stating  the  division  or  class  of  animals  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  letters  P.  O.  imply  that  there  is  a  description  in  the  Preliminary 
ObserTations ;  M.  L.  and  T.  L.  stand  for  Moontain  or  Transition  Lime- 
stone ;  L.  Lias ;  Oo.  Oolite ;  G.  s.  Green  sand ;  Ch.  Chalk ;  Tr.  Transi- 
tion ;  Sec.  Secondary ;  Ter.  Tertiary ;  Rec.  Recent;  Fos.  FossiL 


Aktfoniies,  fossil  alcyonia.  Zoo- 
phytes nearly  allied  to  sponges, 
the  production  or  habitation  of 
polypL     Rec.  and  Fos^ 

Ammonite.    See  P.  O.     Sec. 

Ananehytes,  a  helmetnshaped  echi- 
nus.   Fos.  Ch. 

Anomta,  a  bivalve  with  one  valve 
perforated. 

Baculite,    See  P.  O.  Fos. 

Belemnite.    See  P.  O.   Fos.  Sec. 

Buccinum.  See  P.  O.  Rec.  and 
Fos. 

CaryaphilUa,  a  branched  madrepore 
with  a  star  at  the  end  of  each 
branch;  each  star  has  a  mouth 
and  tentacula.     M.  L  Fos. 

Cerithium,  a  univalve  turriculated 
shell.     Ter. 

Crinoidea,  lily-shaped  encrinites. 

Dudley  fossil,  trUobite.  Plate  V.  Tr. 

Echiniie  fossil,  various  species.  Sec 

Echinus,  sea  urchin. 

Encrinite,     See  P.  O.  Tr.  and  Sec. 

Enthrochite.     See  P.  O.    M.  L 

Euomphalus,  univalve  unchambered 
shell,  involute,  and  compressed. 
ML. 

Fusus,  a  spindle-shaped  univalve. 

Gryphea  arcuata,  or  gryphite,  a 
deeply  curved  bivalve  shell  with  a 
flat  lid.     L. 

G.  dHataia,  the  sides  more  ezpan- 
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ded.  Oo.  Some  species  of  Ory- 
phea  are  still  living. 

HamiU.    See  P.  O.    G.  s. 

HeKx,  sheUs  of  the  snail  familyj^  ter- 
restrial and  aqnatic. 

BippwriU.    See  P.O.  Ch. 

lanthina.    See  P.  O.    Rec 

Inoceramus,  a  bivalve  with  an  ob- 
lique beak.   Ch. 

LHy  encrinite.    See  p.  196. 

Lymnea,  a  fresh  water  univalve, 
Rec.  and  Fos. :  the  shells  some- 
times called  Lymnites.    Ter. 

Madrepores,  stony  polypi,  with  con- 
centric lamells,  resembling  stars. 
In  a  living  state,  the  stony  matter 
is  covered  with  a  skin  of  living 
gelatinous  matter,  firinged  with  Hi- 
de bunches  of  tentacula;  these 
are  the  polypi ;  the  skin  and  the 
polypi  contract  cm  the  slightest 
touch. — Cianer.  Madrepores  are 
sometimes  united  and  sometimes 
detached :  where  the  laminie  take 
a  serpentine  direction,  they  are 
called 

Meandrina,  or  brain  stone. 

Nauiibis.  See  P.  O.    Rec.  and  Fos. 

NummuKie.  See  P.O.  Fos.  Ter. 

OHhoceraHie.    See  P.  O. 

PabuUna,  a  fresh  water  univalve, 
nearly  resembling  the  shell  of  a 
snail.    Wealden. 
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GLOSSAIT. 


PaUOa^  the  limpet  shelL    Rec.  and 

Fos. 
Putuncuhis,  an  orbicular  bivalve. 

Sec  and  Ter. 
Planorbis,  a  discoidal  univalve  fresh 

water  shell,  nearly  resemblinijr  an 

ammonite,  but  without  chambers. 

Ter. 
ProduciuSf  a  8emi-|rlobnlar  bivalve^ 

the  lid  nearly  flat  M.  L. 
ScapkiU.  See  P.O.  G.  s. 
SqUaria,  stones  divided  into  cells  or 

partitions,  common  in  argillaceous 

strata;   sometimes  the  cells  are 

empty. 


SpidpigMs^h species  of  fossil  eclu- 
nns.    Ch. 

SpindiL     See  P.  O. 

SpoHges,  living  and  fossil.  The 
flints  in  chalk  are  fi^qnently  sili- 
cified  remains  of  sponges. 

Terebraiula,  a  bivalve  with  an  ad- 
vanced and  curved  beak,  which 

•  IS  perforated.  Nomerons  species. 
Rec  and  Fos. 

IVtUtte,  a  crastaeeoQS  fossil  ani- 
mal.   See  Plate  Y.    T.  L. 

TurrOUe.    See  P.  O.   6.  s. 

Vq^UabbfmiU.    See  Chap.  U. 
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ADDENDA. 


At  the  conclusbn  or  Chap.  XXm,  I  fully  intended  to  have  noticed 
the  ingenioos  theor  j  of  Professor  Babbage,  which  ascribes  Ae  local  ek- 
TatioD  and  subsidence  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  expansioii  or  con- 
traction of  rocks  or  strata,  caused  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture, either  from  the  effect  of  internal  heat,  or  external  radiation  of  neat 
That  rocks,  as  well  as  metallic  substances,  are  expanded  or  contracted  by 
variation  of  temperature  cannot  be  dented,  and  the  lon^^  oontiniied  action 
of  heat  on  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  may,  m  some  instances, 
occasion  elevations  or  depressions  sufficient  to  raise  or  depress  the  land 
graduaDy  several  feet  above  or  below  the  levd  of  the  sea.    In  this  way 
the  changes  of  level  that  appear  to  be  slowly  taking  place  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained.   We  know,  however,  that  explosive  or  racanic  forces  are  in  fre- 
quent operation,  sufficiently  powerful  to  shake  or  upheave  suddenly  an 
immense  extent  of  the  surnce  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  k>fly  mountain  ranges,  or  entire  continents,  can  have  been  raised  by 
the  gradual  expansion  occasioned  by  variation  of  temperature ;  the  latter 
cause  may  be  compared  to  the  sk>w  insinuation  of  a  wedge,  the  former  to 
the  expk)sion  of  a  mine.    The  effects  of  explosive  forces  can  be  distinctly 
traced  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  those  of  gradual  expansion  or  con- 
traction, from  variation  of  temperature,  cannot  admit  of  direct  proof. 
Professor  Babbage  applies  his  theory  to  explain  the  subsidence  or  elevation 
of  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  particularly  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  near  Puzzooli.    Three  remaining  cdumns  of  this  temple  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  having  been  submerged  to  a  certain  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  tSej  remained  for  a  conmderable  time, 
and  were  subsequently  raised  to  their  present  elevation.    The  temple  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  district,  and  near  to  llonte  Noovo,  a 
volcanic  mountain  elevated  in  a  few  hours  to  the  height  of  450  feet,  in 
1538 ;  at  the  same  time,  the  country  around  was  permanently  elevated 
some  feet  above  its  former  level.    See  p.  334.    Here  we  have  a  cause  of 
elevation  in  frequent  activity  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  the  geologist  is 
not  required  to  seek  for  any  other,  unless  it  be  to  explain  the  present 
nearly  erect  position  of  the  three  columns ;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
during  violent  earthquakes,  than  for  certain  parts  of  a  Targe  edifice  to  re- 
main uninjured,  when  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are  reduced  to  ruins. 
An  account  of  Uie  columns  of  the  temple  near  Puzinoli,  and  the  evidence 
they  present  of  subsidence  and  elevation,  was  first  published  in  a  report 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France  for  1810.    The  columns,  which  are 
42  feet  in  height,  are  each  carved  firom  a  solid  Uock  of  marble ;  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  base  they  are  perforated  all  round  by  a  marine  bivalve 
shell,  modiolus  Hthodomus^  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  perforations 
b^;in  at  the  same  height  in  each  column,  and  are  continued  several  feet 
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xboTC,  but  the  upper  parts  of  tbe  columu  are  not  perforated.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  lower  part  of  the  columna  niSst  have  remained  a  conaiderable 
time  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  during  which  they  wore  pierced  by  the 
lithodomoua  shells.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast,  ruins  of  temples  may  still 
be  seen  below  ihe  surface  of  the  eoa.  Ptofrasor  Babbage  has  gifen  an 
account  of  his  theory,  with  tables  of  the  expansion  of  rocks  at  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  in  a  work  which  he  cntillea  a  Brit^eioater  Trta- 


Id  a  note,  page  155, 1  elated  my  intenbon  of  giWag  a  fuller  GXplaaation 
of  the  formation  of  narrow  valleys  or  ravines,  originally  opened  by  lissures 
in  mountains.  I  had  prepared  ihe  descripliona  and  sections,  but  on  re- 
consideration, 1  found  the  subject  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  an 
introductory  work.  The  fissure  A  in  ilie  cut,  page  l.'JS,  and  the  line  n, 
mav  serve  to  explain  the  original  formation  of  a  narrow  transversal  valley, 
una  its  subsequent  enlargement 


In  tbe  tabular  arrangement  of  secondary  formations,  p.  191,  the  v&tlt 
eretaefous  Umtstont,  \,  in  the  Wenldcn  section,  is  a  bed  with  flints,  closely 
resembling  chalk,  over  the  Portland  freestone ;  its  thickness  is  perhaps 
too  inconsiderable  to  entitle  it  to  be  enumerated  wilh  llic  principal  secon- 
dary formations,  and  my  reason  for  placing  it  there  should  have  been  given 
in  an  explanatory  note.  Wherever  cliis  bed  crops  out  inland,  it  may,  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  chalk,  and  being  so  called  provincially,  gready 
perplex  the  geologist  who  visits  the  Weymouth  district  for  the  first  time. 
In  my  memoranda  1  designated  it,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  fresh  water 
chalk.  Whether  we  regard  this  bed  as  the  commencement  of  tbe  fresh 
water  fortnaiirais,  or  the  termination  of  Ihe  marine  bods,  ii  form*  a  re- 
markable boundary  of  separation ;  it  has  been  generally  cia-ssed  with  the 
Portland  oolite.  The  Petworth  limestone,  b,  has  by  an  oversight  beea 
placed  with  the  Purbeck  beds;  they  are  both  fresh  water  limestones,  but 
the  Petworth  is  subordinate  to  the  Weald  clay,  as  stated,  pages  231, 233. 
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THIKD  AMEBICAN  FBOM  THE  UTTH  XNCtUSH  XDITtON  OF 


BAKEWELL'S    OEOLOOT. 


SVGOXfTIOVf  1UUL4TITX  TO  TBI 

PHILOSOPHY   OP   GEOLOGY 

AS  DXDUCXD   FROM  TBS  FACTS  AVD  TO  TBB  COVfltTSlTCT  OF   BOTB  TBI  FACTS 

AND  TBXORT  OF  TBXS   SCIXHCB   WITB 

SACRED   HISTORY. 


nrntODtjCTOBY  beicabks. 

Mt  acquaintance  with  the  Creology  of  Mr.  Bakewell  com- 
menced with  the  first  edition,  published  in  181£k 

Being  strongly  impressed  by  its  perspicuity,  attractiveness,  and 
soimd  philosophy,  I  made  it  the  companion  of  my  lectures  on  this 
science,  and  in  1829,  an  American  edition,  from  the  third  Eng- 
lish, was  published  at  New  Haven,  under  my  supervirion,  and 
with  the  author's  privity  and  approbation.  The  work  met  so 
favorable  a  reception  in  this  country,  that  a  second  American  edi- 
tion, from  the  author's  fourth,  also  with  his  approval,  was  edited 
by  me  in  1833,  and  thus  it  became  generally  known  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  book  of  standard  authority. 

It  appears,  that  the  republications  in  this  country  produced  so 
favorable  an  influence  at  home,  that,  from  being  less  generally 
known  there,  than  its  great  merits  deserved,  this  work  soon  made 
its  way  into  several  of  the  first  British  universities ;  and  we  infer, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  fifUi  edition,  that  it  continues  to  main- 
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tain  its  ground  with  other  excellent  J|eatises  on  geology,  which 
have  appeared  loog  since  this  was  first  published.* 

It  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bakewell's  wishes,  that  I  now 
pass  a  third  American  edition  to  my  countrymen,  not  doubting 
that  I  am  doing  to  them  and  lo  all  our  students  of  geology  an 
acceptable  service. 

In  relation  to  the  present  edition,  I  have  revised  the  discooneg 
which  were  appended  to  the  two  fonner  American  editions  of 
1829  and  1833.  They  have  been  greatly  condensed,  and  to  some 
extent  written  anew,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  up  to 
the  present  state  of  the  science. 

The  outline  of  my  lectures,  annexed  to  the  first  American  edi- 
tion of  1829,  does  not  present  a  correct  view  of  the  courses  which 
I  now  give.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  outline  was 
first  sketched,  and  ten  since  it  was  published.  Within  those 
periods  geology  has  made  great  advances,  particularly  in  the 
proofs  of  igoeons  action,  in  all  ages,  ancient  and  modem ;  and 
perhaps  my  own  admissions  of  its  agency  were  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  proofs  that  existed  in  1833.  The  powerful  direc- 
tion early  given  to  my  mind,  towards  the  Wemerian  theory,  by 
the  captivating  eloquence  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Murray  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  lectures  on  geology  as  well  as  chemistry  I  attended, 
was  not,  at  that  time,  fully  appreciated  by  myself 

I  was  also  a  deeply  interested  listener  to  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Hope,t  based  on  the  Huttonian  theory,  and  I  was  a  careful  student 
of  Playfair's  splendid  illustrations  of  that  theory ;  while  Playfair 
himself,  with  many  other  eminent  men  of  that  school  of  geology,  as 
well  as  of  its  rival,!  was  then  in  full  vigor  and  activity  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  delightful  to  listen  to  their  eloquent  statements 
and  acute  reasonings.  In  this  way  I  heard  both  sides  of  the 
question  fully  vindicated,  while,  from  my  youth  and  inexperience, 
I  endeavored  to  sustain  a  neutral  position,  and  reserved  the  lib- 
erty to  decide  ultimately,  with  an  unbiased  mind.  Still  I  was,  to 
a  degree,  incredulous  in  regard  ,to  the  fundamental  postulates  of 

*  We  are  Informed  thit  il  ban  been  traEulited  *nd  published  id  Germany. 
I  The  dUUDguiaheil  Prorenar  of  Chemiatrj,  die.  in  Ibe  Universil)'  of  Edinb. 
t  PruleiiBOr   Junsson,   then   recently  relurned   from   Genaaay,  where    he  h&d 
■ludied  under  Werner,  had  not  at  that  time  entered  on  hia  public  datiea. 
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the  Huttonian  geoIogiBtoi  dad  could  not  perceive  that  they  made 
out  their  case,  as  to  the  extent  and  eneigy  of  internal  fire.  The 
powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  great  igneous  action,  contained  in 
Mr.  Bakewell's  Geology,  were  supported  by  Dr.  Daubeny's  fine 
Treatise  on  Yolcanoes,  and  this  by  the  full  and  exact  work  of  Mr. 
Scrope  on  the  same  subject,  with  particular  reference  to  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  France,  illustrated  also  by  an  ample  atlas  of  volcanic 
regions.  The  more  recent  exhibition  of  proojb  by  Mr.  Lyell,  as  to 
the  extent,  persistence,  and  enei^  of  igneous  action ;  the  satisfac- 
tory evidence  accumulating  every  yesur  respecting  the  increasing  in- 
ternal heat  as  we  descend  into  the  earth ;  the  decisive  influence  of 
galvanic  power  in  mineral  veins,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Fox,  its  effi-* 
ciency  in  producing  mineral  crystallization  and  its  power  even  in 
rousing  into  life  the  long  latent  eggs  and  germs  of  insects,  as  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Crosse — ^with  the  splendid  pfoofs  which  our  gal- 
vanic and  electro-magnetic  machines  now  afford  of  an  igneous 
energy  inherent  in  the  earth — an  energy  which  knows  no  limits 
— attended  also  by  magnetic  and  decomposiiig  poweri  equivalent 
to  all  which  geology  demands ;  these  and  many  other  considera- 
tions that  might  be  stated,  have  removed  my  doubts,  and  I  have 
been  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  condition  to  do  fcdl  justice  to  the 
internal  agency  of  fire,  as  my  various  classes  in  the  university 
and  elsewhere  can  attest 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention,  even 
for  a  moment,  with  my  own  personal  views  and  opinions,  nor 
would  I  have  ventured  to  do  so,  were  it  not  of  some  importance 
that  the  science  may  not  suffer  by  any  apparent,  although  not  real, 
caprice  of  opinion  in  those  who  teach  it  to  others.  I  have  there- 
fore thought  it  but  honest  to  make  this  firank  declaration,  my 
amende  honorablef  of  the  change  in  my  views,  and  of  the  grounds 
of  it ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  utility,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  effect  of  piogressive  development  and  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  upon  one  mind,  inasmuch  as  other  minds  may, 
by  similar  means,  be  led  to  the  same  result  If,  however,  I  still 
sustain  the  claims  of  water  and  of  all  things  which,  by  the  aid  of 
heat  and  pressure,  water  is  able  to  dissolve — to  more  efficiency 
than  is  now  generally  conceded  to  them — it  is  I  trust  not  so 
much  because  I  am  still  tenacious  of  early  imjvessions,  as  because 
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the  state  of  experimental  science,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
fully  bears  us  out,  in  attributing  powerful  solvent  properties  to 
water,  aided  especially  by  heat  and  [»essure  and  many  active 
chemical  agents. 

The  remarks  on  the  consistency  of  the  facts  and  theory  of  go- 
ology  with  the  scripture  history,  aUhough  superfluous  with  respect 
to  learned  geologists,  and  even  learned  theologians,  who  have 
studied  and  understood  both  sides  of  the  question,  appear  to  me 
to  be  still  demanded  by  the  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  by  the  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  geological  truths  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority even  of  our  educated  people.  I  have  therefore  retained  a 
condensed  view  of  this  question,  which  was  discussed  in  connex- 
ion with  the  edition  of  1833. 

I.  General  Object  of  Geologv. — The  object  of  this  science 
is  to  ascertain  the  stmcture  of  the  earth  ;  the  nature  of  its  mine- 
ral aggregates ;  their  disposition  and  arrangement,  forming  rocks 
and  mountains ;  the  relative  position  and  nature  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, with  their  included  minerals  and  organic  remains;  the 
useful  substances  which  they  contain ;  the  natural  associaltotis  of 
these  with  other  substances ;  the  proximate  causes,  which  have 
given  the  mineral  masses  their  present  form  and  position ;  and 
those,  which,  operating  upon  them  still,  are  causing  them  to  un- 
dei^o  alterations,  more  or  less  considerable,  and  are  producing 
changes,  which  will  ultimately  give  them  new  forms  of  exist- 
ence. 

II.  Positive  and  Speculative  Geologt. — It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  geology  is  erected  upon  observation,  and  not  upon  mere 
speculation ;  yet,  speculation  is  with  propriety  admitted,  as  an 
important  means  of  advancing  the  science ;  but  it  is  of  no  value 
if  not  foimded  upon  facts,  and  they  must  never  be  contradicted 
by  it. 

Positive  is  therefore  the  parent  of  speculative  geology,  and  it 
proceeds,  like  the  other  natural  sciences,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  particulars ;  from  particular  it  ascends  to  general  conclu- 
sions, and  upon  these  builds  legitimate  theory.  Thus,  there  is 
a  clear  distinction  between  geol(^ical  theory  and  geological  hy- 
pothesis. The  former  draws  conclusions  directly  from  facts,  and 
follows  strictly  the  inductive  course.    It  has  therefore  the  same 
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foundation,  as  general  physics ;  and  ks  conclusions  often  approxi- 
mate to  demonstration.  The'  latter  also  appeals  to  facts,  but  in  a 
manner  less  conclusive,  and  it  sometimes  makes  suppositions  of 
facts,  not  actually  proved  to  exist* 

in.    FOBMER  AND  PRESENT  StATE  OF   GEOLOGICAL   KNOWLEDGE 

IN  THIS  CouNTRT.— Before  the  American  revolution,  geology  as  a 
science,  had  no  existence  in  this  country,  add  indeed  there,  was 
hardly  any  thing  in  Europe  that  deserved  the  name. 

In  Mr.  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  there  is  an  interestkig 
historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geological  research  and 
opinion,  from  the  ages  of  Grecian,  Arabian,  and  Roman  philoso- 
phy to  that  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe;  and  from  that 
period,  through  several  centuries  to  our  own  time.  Vigorous 
minds  have  indeed  appeared  in  various  and  remote  periods,  which 
have  formed  just  conceptions  of  siome  parts  of  geology,  but  it 
could  not  be  said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  science  until  the 
Wernerian  and  Huttoniair  schools  began  their  friendly  con&cts, 
about  60  or  70  years  ago.  * 

In  this  country,  considerable  attention  was  eariy  bestowed  upon 
the  research  for  metals  and  other  valuable  minerals,  as  is  evinced 
by  numerous  excavations  in  our  hills  and  mountains,  whose  date 
is  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  late  century.  Seveml  of  the 
men  are  still  living  who  led  the  way  in  introducing  scientific  ge- 
ology among  us.  William  Maclure*  was  the  man  who,  from 
extensive  personal  examination,  made  the  finst  geological  sketch 
of  the  United  States,  after  having  visited  geologically,  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe ;  he  has  also  given  us  much  interesting 
geological  information  respecting  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and 
other  countries.  He  and  others,  his  juniors  in  years  and  in  the 
date  of  their  knowledge^  can  well  remember,  when  the  names  of 
the  most  common  minerals  and  rocks  were  scarcely  known  in 
the  United  States.  Now:^  there  are  geological  cabinete  and 
schools  in  many  places,  and  many  geological  survejrs  have  been 
made,  or  are  in  progress,  under  public  authoaty.  We  have  nu- 
merous good  reports  on  states  and  territories,  and  many  valuable 


*  Who  now,  at  on  advanced  age,  reades  in  the  city  of  Mexico — a  coanlry  which 
he  findi  congenial  to  his  health. 
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memoin  on  particular  districts ;  they  are  to  be  found  also  in  sci- 
entific journals,  in  books  of  traTOls,  ,espedally  of  the  exploring 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Americsni  govemnient ;  in  the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies ;  in  detached  publications,  and  some- 
titaes  even  in  the  newspapers.  These  materials  soe  of  great  value  ; 
but  much  more  must  be  done  before  they  will  be  sufficiently  co- 
pious to  enable  some  master  s{»ril  to  reduce  the  tvbole  subject  to 
order,  and  thus  to  give  a  full  and  digested  account  of  American 
geology.  Foreign  geologists  will  do  qs  the  justice  to  remember, 
|hat  our  field  is  vast^  while  our  laborenli  aldiough  every  year  in- 
creasing in  number,  are  still  comparatively  few,  and  they  are, 
generally,  men  occupied  by  other  pursuits ;  this  country  is  rarely 
explored  by  those  whom  fortune  leaves  at  ease  to  follow  a  favorite 
object.  The  learned  leisure  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land, is  here  almost  unknown,  and  our  most  efficient  cultivatcurs  of 
science  are  also  laborers  in  other  fields.  But  the  habit  of  making 
efforts  by  systematic  industry,  is  often  an  equivalent  for  leisure. 
Mfiuiy  of  our  geologists  labor  with  zeal  and  effect,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific corps,  -now  surveying  several  of  our  states,  we  have  men  who 
are  able  to  maintain  their  standing  with  those  of  any  country. 

IV.  Limits  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Earth. — It  is  only  the 
crusty  the  superficial  pari  of  our  earth,  that  we  can  examine  ;  a 
few  miles  or  leagues  in  depth  of  its  outer  rind.  We  no  longer 
attem])t,  by  a  brilliant  excin'sion  of  the  imagination,  to  account 
for  its  ])resent  form  ;  {)oetry  and  fiction  Iiave  ceased  to  ]>erl*orm 
the  work  of  philoso])hy  ;  those  obsolete  hy|)Otheses,  falsely  called 
theories — many  of  tliem  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  powerful 
minds — wliicli  stibstituted  waking  dreams  for  the  ])atient  exami- 
nation of  facts,  are  no  longer  regcurded,  excc})t  as  monmnents  of 
the  restless  activity  of  the  human  mind  ;  which  is  inclined  to  re- 
pose on  almost  any  conjecture,  however  visionary,  rather  than  to 
confess  its  weakness  and  ignorance.* 

In  Europe,  and  we  are  now  happy  to  say  in  America  also,  a 
great  number  of  highly  qualified  men  are   occupied  in    geolo- 


*  'PI 


The  geological  titiitlciil  may  find  rif^pirited  ouilinc  oftho  nu»st  juimiinrnt  L'ro|.i- 
piral  hy|)«)llM'-;rs  in  ('u\irr's  Introdurtion  to  Geology;  lliey  may  hr  read  as  a  ni.it- 
ter  of  amiiscmeMt  ;  but  il  will  ho  ea.'^ily  pereeived,  that  tlicy  bear  no  eloser  anal'iiv 
to  modern  geology,  tlian  llic  visions  oiWldiemv  Mislain  to  modern  dn-misirv. 
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^cal  researches ;  collectively  they  bring  to  the  iovestigation,  all 
requisite  science  and  the  habit  of  careful  obsenration  and  induction, 
with  the  industry  and  patience,  which  are  demanded.  The  pro- 
gress made  in  these  inquiries,  even  since  the  comn^encement  of 
this  century,  is  wonderful.  Districts,  provinces,  and  countries  are 
surveyed ;  and  this  kind  of  research,  favored  by  the  propensity  for 
travelling,  to  which  it  affords  both  a  strong  incitement  and  a  high 
gratification  and  reward^  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  extended, 
until  there  shall  be  no  countries  unexplored,  except  those  from 
which  the  scientific  traveller  is  debarred,  by  insuperable  moral  or 
physical  impediments. 

Geology  takes  rank  among  the  physical  sciences,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  greatest  minds. 

In  grandeur,  it  falls  indeed  short  of  astronomy ;  and  what  physh 
ical  science  does  not ;  since,  astronomy  presents  to  our  optics,  or 
to  our  intellectual  vision,  the  "  grieat  frame  work"  of  the  universe^ 
we  pass  from  the  view  of  our  own  planet  to  the  entire  planetary 
'83rstem,  of  which  our  earth  is  a  member  ,*  and  from  this  system, 
toother  and  similar  systems;  and  to  the  immense  systems  of 
suns  innumerable,  with  their  attendant  worlds,  arranged  and  con- 
nected, in  perfect  harmony ;  performing  all  their  revolutions  with- 
out interference,  or  irregularity,  and  illustrating  the  power  and 
wisdom  and  sustaining  energy,  of  the  omnipotent  Creator  and 
Governor.  Still  the  structure  of  a  single  planet  is  a  subj^t  of 
great  interest  and  grandeur ;  especially  as  we  may  reason  from  it 
analogically^  respecting  the  structure  of  other  planets.    . 

T.  Modes  of  Invsstioation  and  Sources  or  our  Knowledge. 
— Our  direct  penetration  into  the  earth,  by  mines,  ihe  deepest  ex- 
cavations of  art,  has  scarcely  exceed<ed  three  thousand  feet — a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile,  not  r^V?  P^  ^^  ^  earth's  diameter 

^  ttVt  P^^  o^  i^  i^iu^ 
It  might  therefore  at  first  view,  seem  that  we  can  attain  only  a 

very  slight  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  planet,  and 

that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  speculate  respecting  that  of  which 

we  can  see  so  little.     Still,  we  are  able  to  reason  correctly  on  this 

subject,  for  we  have  many  sources-of  information  and  ample  means 

of  perusing  the  internal  structure  of  our  globe. 
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1.  The  obliquity  of  the  Strain. — The  strata  or  natural  beds  of 
rocks  are  found  in  all  positions,  from  the  perfectly  vertical,  to  the 
perfectly  horizontal.  Were  they  all  horizontal,  it  is  obvious,  thai 
the  edges  could  come  into  view,  only  on  the  sides  of  moimtains, 
in  the  banks  of  rivers,  on  promontories,  or  in  artificial  excavatioos ; 
and  that,  in  a  tolerably  level  country,  we  might  travel  over  many 
leagues,  and  see  very  little  chcuige  in  the  rock  formations. 

But  if  the  strata  are  incUned  to  the  horizon,  then,  their  edges 
must  come  into  view,  unless  the  rocks  are  concealed  by  the  soil 
or  by  ruins.  Thus  the  strata,  that  in  a  given  situation  are  many 
miles  below  the  surface,  may  emerge,  and  crop  out,  in  some 
other  place.  Were  the  soil  and  diluvium  removed,  from  a  se- 
ries of  inclined  strata,  then,  their  edges  would  appear,  and  we 
could  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  should  see  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  subterranean  geography,  as  far  as  those  strata 
extended  downwards ;  perhaps  for  many  leagues — or  possibly  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beneath  the  surface.  The  same  instruction  is 
obtained  from  vertical  strata,  and  indeed  from  those  in  all  posi- 
tions, except  the  perfectly  flat  j  and  even  then,  we  are  not  with- 
out means  of  information. 

2.  liarizontality — Densityof  the  Earth. — Strictly,  ahorizontal 
position  is  parallel  to  the  general  curve  of  the  earth's  surface,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  bills  and  mountains.  Were  this 
horizontal  position  strictly  preserved,  and  were  there  no  perfoia- 
tions  and  ruptures  of  the  strata,  by  artificial  or  natural  causes, 
We  should,  except  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  see  only 
the  upper  stratum  of  rock,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
the  region  in  question,  would  be  confined,  very  nearly,  to  the 
risible  material  beneath  our  feet.  A  horizontal  stratum  may 
overlie  parallel  strata,  descending  so  deep  as  to  come  out  obliquely 
at  points  distant  from  the  position  of  the  observer,  and  thus  to  ex- 
hibit inclined  or  even  vertical  strata  cutting  off  a  segment  of  the 
globe. 

In  common  with  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  masses,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  the  density  of  (he  earth.  By  the  con- 
clusions of  the  British  and  French  philosophers,  the  mean  spe- 
cific gmvity  of  the  earth  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  most  com- 
mon tocks  and  stones. 
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This  impoitant  conclusion  nni^ies  nothing  more  than  a  highly 
condensed  state  in  the  materials  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  still 
it  does  not  prove  a  prevalence  of  metals,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  generally  known  to  mankind.  It  is,  however  in  full  proof, 
that  metals,  such  as  are  known  only  to  chemists,  form  the  basis 
of  the  rocks,  and  in  their  oxidized  and  mineralized  condition,  they 
may,  from  pressure  or  from  other  causes,  acquire  a  high  specific 
gravity.  This  is  illustrated  by  carbon  as  it  exists  in  diamond,  in 
which  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  the  bitiunens,  and 
six  or  eight  times  as  heavy  as  in  charcoal ;  alumina,  in  sapphire, 
sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the  alumina  of  clays,  and  so  does  pSll- 
verulent  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  that  earth  in  boracite  or  in  chry- 
soprase ;  or  silica  in  stvimming  fluid  (quartz  nectique)  to  the  same 
substance  in  rock  crystaL  Thus  the  q)ecific  gravity  of  the  eptire 
mass  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of  the  surface  may  jMresept 
no  contradiction  or  ihcon«bstency. 

3.  Mines  and  JVeUs. — The  excavations  in  mining  are  the 
most  profound  that  have  been  made  by  art.  The  deepest  mine 
in  the  world,  that  of  Truttenberg  in  Bohemia,  penetrates  three 
thousand  feet  into  the  earth.  In  all  mines,  the  strata  being 
perforated  and  broken,  we  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks.  Few  of  the 
mines  of  England  are,  in  perpendicular  descent,  deeper  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  (Dolgoath  in  Cornwall,)  and  none  in.  the  United 
States  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  (Richmond  coal  mines, 
and  those  of  Pennsylvania. ) 

The  evidence  afforded  by  wells  is  of  the  same  nature.  The 
depth  attained  rarely  equals  one  hundred  feet,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  extends  to  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred, 
&,c.  as  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  plain  or 
valley  of  London,  &c.     (Conybeare  and  Philips.) 

4.  Boring  for  Salt  Wafer,  Sali  Mines,  Coal,  4^. — This  affords 
similar,  though  less  distinct  evidence ;  because  the  materials  are 
brought  up,  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  at  least  of  small  firagments, 
and  a  very  imperfect  idea  is  thus  obtained  of  their  original  appear- 
ance ;  sufficient  however  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  their  nature. 
These  operations  are  often  carried  on  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet — sometimes  600  to  800  feet  or  more. 
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6.  Roadt,  Canaltt  and  Tunnels. — Roads  and  canals  are  some- 
timos  cut  through  diluviLim,  as  on  the  Wetland  Canal,  in  Upper 
Canada,  w^hcre  the  cut  is  in  some  places,  more  than  Efiy  Teel  deep, 
in  a  stilf  t£nacioii3  clay ;  and  even  through  solid  rocks,  as  at 
Lock  port  on  the  Erie  Caiial,  where  for  two  miles  or  more,  a  very 
solid,  subcrystalline  limestone  has  been  excavated  by  blasting,  in 
many  places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  disclosing  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  rock,  but  many  beautiful  imbedded  minerals  and 
fossils — strontion,  gypsum,  calc  sjiar,  corals,  crinoidea,  ii/c. 

Tunnels  are  less  numerous,  but  every  one  has  heard  of  ihat 
of  the  Uukc  of  Bridgewater,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  below  London,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bridge.  That  under  Standedge,  between  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Manchester,  extends  upward  of  (hree  miles,  and  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  below  the  surface. 

It  appears  that  ihey  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  From 
the  Stadium  near  Athens,  situated  in  a  natural  defile,  the  van- 
quished charioteers  retired  through  a  timnel  which  perforated  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  thus  those  who  had  failed  of  victory  were 
screened  from  the  sneers  and  insults  of  the  populace.*  Tunnels 
ore  becoming  common  in  this  country,  as  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsbu^h  ;  at  Harlem,  near  New  York  ;  at  Norwich,  Con- 
necticutj  and  in  various  other  places  These  and  all  other 
excavations  into  the  earth  add  to  our  means  of  geological  infor- 
mation. 

6.  Rivers  and  other  Water  Courses. — Brooks  gently  transport 
gravel  and  sand,  and  rivers  rush  through  mountain  defiles,  as  if 
they  had  burst  the  rocky  barriers,  transporting  not  only  sand 
and  gravel  and  pebbles,  but  at  times  large  bowlder  stones,  bear- 
ing them  along  and  vexing  them  with  incessant  friction,  till 
tlieir  angles  are  rounded  or  obliterated.  The  rivers  have  some- 
times flowed  at  a  higher  level,  or  their  waters  are  the  remnants  of 
lakes  whose  barriers  time  has  broken  or  worn  away ;  and  waler- 
wom  ledges  are  often  fomid  at  elevations  higher  than  where  the 
floods  can  now  flow.  This  is  seen  two  or  three  miles  below 
Bellows'  Falls,  on  (Connecticut  River,  where  the  primitive  rocks 

'  Dr.  UoF^e'S  peraooal  cammuiucuioiM,  .\iig.  II,  1836. 
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shew  the  same  wateTi-rounded  angles^  farrowed  lines,  ^d  even 
pot  holes,  formed  and  polished  by  ceaseless  attrition,  as  are  seen 
at  the  Falls  themselves,  whose  torrents  are  now  incessantly 
wearing  the  rocks.  Similar  facts  are  observable  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  ,fiily  feet  and  more  above  the  lake,  in  ledges  of 
transition  limestone,  over  which  no  water  now  flows.  The  same 
appearances  are  seen  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac ;  where,  for 
a  long  distance,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  present 
bed  of  the  river,  the  angles  are  rounded  and  smoothed,  and  there 
are  numerous  holes  in  the  rock,  either  shallow  and  irregular,  or 
deep  and  cylindrical,  like  those  of  cataracts,  and  certainly  produ* 
ced  by  the  same  causes,  the  wearing  of  water,  aided  by  whirling 
stones.*  ^ 

The  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  through  the  Blue  Ridge — of 
the  Connecticut  at  Middletown,  through  theHaddam  hills,  and  of 
the  rivers  in  the  Hocky  mountains  through  their  defiles ;  these  are 
a  few  among  innumerable  e;Kamples  of  this  kind«  The  rivers 
have  rarely  burst  their  barriers ;  in  general,  they  have  merely  un- 
covered the  rocks  so  that  their  characters  can  be  observed ;  they 
have  not  generally  formed  their  own  beds,  but  have  deepened 
and  altered  their  channels.  The  Genesee  and  Niagara  rivers, 
whose  banks  are  often  precipitous  and  several  hundred  feet  high, 
give  sections  of  the  strata  wonderfully  distinct  and  beautiful. 
Thus  the  wearing  power  of  water  contributes  to  the  mass  of  geo- 
logical evidence. 

7.  Valleys  and  DejUeSy  Banks,  Precipices,  Cliffs  and  Pro- 
montories. — In  every  mountainous  country  not  covered  with  soil 
and  ruins,  these  natural  sections  being  often  deep,  abrupt,  and  of 
great  extent,  expose  the  stratification  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  thus  the  structure  is  revealed.  As  a  large  part  of 
the  earth  is  mountainous,  provision  is  thus  made,  on  a  great  scale, 
for  judging  of  the  interior  of  the  planet.  The  shores  of  the  seas 
and  of  the  great  lakes,  and  all  elevated  countries,  abound  with 
such  exhibitions.  Many  pf  them  are  indeed  inaccessible  except 
in  boats,  but  however  viewed,  they  exhibit  the  stratification  and 
structure  more  or  less  distinctly. 


*  Amerioan  Journal,  Vol.  iv,  p.  44. 
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8.  LandsUpSy  Slides  and  Jlvubtofif.— The  peacefiil  AvreWet 
in  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  ia  the 'Ekigli^  channel,  Qotun** 
frequently  sees  the  high  chalky ^lifls  of  that  coa3t,  that  hare 
been  undennined  by  the  sea,  totter  to  their  £dl,  till  they  come 
thtmdering  down  in  piles  of  rixins ;  and  e^Deii  at  some  distance 
inland,  away  from  the  sea,  they  occasionally  tdide  or  slip  from 
their  seats,  overwhelming  the  plaina  b^low. 

The  AJpine  mountaineers  witness  still  more  stupendous  catas^ 
trophes.  Large  portions  of  mountains  are  precipitated  with  fright 
fill  devastation  upon  the  valleys- and  ]dains,  filling  the  bosom  of 
lakes,  spreading,  desolation  far  and  wide,  and  bmying  villages  in 
the  wreck,  or  sweeping  them  away ^by  the  sudden  rush'of  the 
waters^. 

The  mountains  of  Vermont  and  of  New  Hampshire,  have  been 
the  scenes  of  similar  catastrophes,  and  the  Notch  in  the  White 
Mouiltains  of  the  latter  State,  will  long  record  the  desolations  of 
1826.  The  Notch  is  a  grand  defile  in  these  mountains,  five 
or  six  miles  in  length,  formed  ^y  a  double  barrier,  rising  ab- 
ruptly half  a  mile  or  more  in  perpendicular  altitude,  iirom  both 
sides  of  the  wild  roaring  river  Saco,  which  washes  the  feet  of 
the  barriers.  A  single  carriage  can  hardly  pass  between  the 
stream  and  the  monntains,  and  the  road  is  in  some  places  cut 
into  the  mountain  itself.  The  ridges  are  capped  by  castellated 
turrets  of  rocks,  rising  in  high  zigzag  turns,  which  thus  imprison 
the  observer  in  a  vast,  gloomy  gulf. 

The  sides  are  deeply  scarred  by  many  floods,  and  esjx?cially  by 
tlie  memorable  deluge  of  the  night  of  August  28tli,  15^26,  which 
destroyed,  in  a  moment,  an  entire  family  of  nine,  and  left  not  one 
to  tell  their  story.     The  Willeys  occuiiied  a  lonelv^  house  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  Notch,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  it  was  a 
resting  place  for  travellers.     For  two  seasons  before,  the  moun- 
tains Iiad  been  very  dry,  and  on  the  morning  of  August  2Slh,  it 
commenced  raining  very  hard,   with  strong  tempestuous  wind  ; 
the  storm  lasted  through  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  and 
when  it  ceased,   the  road  was  found  obstructed  by  innumerahle 
av^alanches  of  mountain  ruins,  which  rendered  it  impossible   to 
pass,  except  on  foot.     They  were  rather  slides  than   ruptures  oi 
the  rock  :  they  began  at  or  near  the  mountain  lop,  and  bore  down 
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the  pracipitow  ndes,  tlw  ahrabsi  the  forests,  the  soit,  stones  and 
rocks ;  and  of  the  latter,  many  of  great  size. 

One  of  the  torrents  descended  behind  the  house,  and  dividing 
into  two  branches,  bore  away  the  unhappy  family,  who,  in  the 
deep  darkness  and  wild  fury  of  the  tempest,  issued  from  their 
dwelling  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  which  desolated 
the  mountain  gorge  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,*  filling  it  with 
almost  continued  masses  of  ruins,  borne  down  by  the  deluge 
fiom  both  sides  of  the  defile. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disclosures  made  by  violent  torrents,  by 
slides  and  revulsions. 

9-  RevehUhns  by  Fire. — Volcanic  eruptions  throw  up  into 
daylight  the  foundations  of  the  fathomless  deep  below,  in  the 
form  of  ejected  masses,  or  in  rivers  of  ignited  and  fluid  rocks, 
which  congeal  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  grouhd,  either  inflated, 
like  the  scorias  of  furnaces,  or  in  solid  forms,  with  no  visible  im* 
press  of  heat.  They  often  contain  very  perfect  and  beautiful 
minerals,  conceived  in  the  volcano,  or  dislodged  firom  still  earlier 
beds,  from  a  more  profound  igneous  abyss,  fiom  which  they  are 
urged  along  by  the  irresistible  current  that  often  ruptures  the  cnist 
of  the  earth,  and  covers  it  with  a  fiery  deluge.  In  addition  to  the 
products  of  actual  volcanoes,  we  observe  the  ignigenous  rocks, 
crystallized  or  deposited  from  fusion,  both  in  the  earliest  and  in 
many  of  the  more  modem  epochs,  injected  among,  and  cutting 
across  strata  of  almost  all  descriptions  and  ages,  and  thus  assim- 
ilated to  known  [nroducts  of  internal  fire ;  these  proper  rocky 
masses,  the  granites,  the  sienites,  the  porphyries,  the  serpentines 
and  the  traps,  give  authentic  information  of  the  unapproachable 
gulf  of  fire  whence  they  were  projected. 

10.  By  Cold  and  Hot  Springs  and  Oases. — ^The  internal 
waters  that  gush  cool  from  the  fountains  on  land  or  under  the 

-   ■  * 

*  During  a  visit  to  this  place  in  May,  1828,  two  yean  after  the  erent,  there  was 
still  visible  a  vast  rampart  of  earth,  stones,  rocks,  and  trees  piled  up  behind  the 
house,  at  the  place  where  the  torrent  divided,  and  left  the  building  unharmed, 
although  it  swept  away  the  bam  and  cattle,  sparing,  however,  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  lay  near  by  upon  a  green  sward.  I  was  there  again  in  August,  1837,  nine 
years  after  my  former  visit,  and  found  the  ruins  near  the  house  so  covered  with 
earth,  and  even  grass,  that  they  were  almost  concealed  from  the  eye,  thus  serving 
as  a  geological  chronometer. 
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aea,  or  those  that  spoul  iii  boiling  geysers  from  the  deep  carenut 
where  their  imprisoned  vapors  accumulate  explosive  force ;  all 
these  bring  to  the  surface  the  materials  of  the  interior,  and  cod- 
apire  with  tornadoes  of  gas  bursting  from  volcanoes  and  other 
vents,  to  reveal  the  deep  secrets  of  the  earth. 

VI.  Fbuits  or  Results  of  tbe  Observations  hade  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Crust  oy  the  Eakth. —  The  earth  is  nol,  as 
ignorant  persons  usually  suppose,  a  mere  rude  and  unarratiged 
heap  of  rocks  and  minerals,  grouped  together  without  order  « 
plau,  and  incapable  of  bciug  rationally  investigated. 

Order,  so  conspicuous  in  the  mechanism  of  our  planetary  world 
and  the  stellary  universe  ;  in  the  equilibrium  of  projection  and 
gravitation ;  of  cohesion  and  expansion  and  cheuiical  affinity,  and 
in  the  stnicture  and  exact  economy  of  animals  and  vegetables,  per- 
vades, indeed,  all  ifie  works  of  creation ;  nor  is  it  less  capable  of 
demonstration,  although  the  proof  is  less  obvious,  in  this  un- 
conscious earth,  than  in  the  other  departments  of  God's  universal 
dominion. 

VII.  Beauty  and  Interest  or  Geology  ab  a  Scikkce. — la 
relation  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  geology,  we  may  remark, 
that  no  field  of  science  presents  more  gratifying,  astonishing,  and 
{bui  for  tfie  evidence)  incredible  rosulls.  Man  has  been  but  a 
few  thousand  years  a  tenant  of  this  world  ;  nothing  which  we 
discover  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  would  lead  us  lo  infer  that 
he  existed  at  a  period  more  remote  than  that  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Scriptures.  Had  he  been  cotemporary  with  the  animals  and 
plants  of  early  geological  periods,  we  should  have  found  his  re- 
mains, and  his  works,  entombed  along  with  them. 

Opinion  of  Berkeley. — This  argument  forcibly  impressed  the 
mind  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  a  century  ago,  and  the  following  beau- 
tiful pass^e  is  cited  from  him  by  Mr,  Lyell.*  "  To  any  one 
who  considers  that  on  digging  into  the  earth,  sucli  quantities  of 
shells,  and  in  some  places,  bones  and  horns  of  aiumals,  are  found 
sound  and  entire,  after  having  lain  there,  in  all  probability,  some 
thousands  of  years ;  it  would  seem  probable  that  gems,  medals, 
end  implements  in  metal  or  stone,  might  have  lasted  entire,  bu- 

'  Frincrples,  5(h  edition,  Vol.  iii,  p.  3^. 


ried  under  ground  forty  or'  fifty  years,  if  the  worid  had  been  so 
old.  How  comes  it  then,  to  pass,  diat  no  remains  are  found,  no 
antiquities  of  those  numerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  ac- 
counts of  time ;  that  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  mon- 
uments, no  intaglios,  cameos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  in- 
scriptions, utensili^  or- artificial  works  of  any  kind,  are  ever  dis- 
covered, which  may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  those 
mighty  emigres,  those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi- 
gods, for  so  many  thousand  years  ?  Let  us  look  forward  and 
suppose  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during  which 
time,  we  will  suppose  tluct  plagues,  fiBunines,  wars,  and  earthr 
quakes,  shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly 
probable,  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and 
statues,  now  in  being,  of  granite,  ot  porphyry,  or  jasper,  (stones 
of  such  hardness  as  we  know  them  to  have  lasted  two  thousand 
years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable  alteration,)  would 
bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  Or  that  some  of  our  cur- 
rent coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  dd  walls,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  show  themselves,  as  well  as  the  idiells  and 
stones  of  the  primeval  vforldj  which  are  preserved  down  to  our 
times."*  This  remarkable  passage  proves  that  the  great  man 
from  whom  it  fell,  saw  the  geological  argument  in  a  true  light, 
and  felt  its  force  to  such  a  degree  as  to  convince  him  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  earth,  which  he  justly  viewed  as  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  man,  or  with 
the  historical  account  of  both  events  contained  in  the  Genesis. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  a  mind  would  have  been  con- 
vinced, wanned,  and  excited  even  to  enthusiasm,  by  the  discov- 
eries that  have  burst  upon  us  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

YIIL  Organic  Remains. — ^As  we  descend  from  the  alluvial 
under  our  feet,  through  the  strata,  the  lowest  of  which  lies  upon 
the  granite,  or  the  early  slates,  we  are  almost  never  without  the 
records  of  life,  in  ages  long  past,  and  those  records  are  drawn  both 
firom  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  • 

Early  Animals. — ^The  shells  and  forms  of  molluscous  and  tes- 
taceous animals  are  every  where  seen ;  their  casts,  and  their  sub- 


Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philoiopher,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  84,  85.    17SS. 
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Msticc,  are  apparently  preseired  itt  stone,  but  are  really  converted, 
by  the  substitiUion  of  minetal  matter,  into  tme  fossils.  Hyriads 
on  myriads  of  ihese  things  arc  found,  not  merely  in  the  visibLe, 
superficial  strata,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  at  pro- 
found depths,  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  solid  frame  work 
of  (he  globe.  The  ajiimals  and  plants  are  not  occidental  resem- 
blances, but  authentic  specimens  of  organic  antiquity,  enclosed 
in  the  strata  and  mountains,  as  the  materials,  in  mechanical  or 
chemical  suspension  in  the  waters,  concreted  around  them.  Ii 
was  impossible  that  they  should  be  due  to  any  sudden  ot  acci- 
dental event ;  the  organic  beings  came  into  life,  as  now — per- 
formed their  parts  as  now,  and  were  entombed  in  the  forming 
masses,  which  were  therefore,  of  more  recent  origin. 

Fossil  Fishes. — If  we  descend  with  Agassiz"  from  the  stntu 
of  newest  formation,  to  those  that  lie  near,  or  upon  the  primarf 
rocks,  wo  are  astonished  and  delighted  to  find  not  only  that  didl 
fishes  and  crustaceous  and  molluscous  animus,  of  various  kinda, 
have  existed  in  the  early  ages,  but  that  fishes,  furnished  with  fins 
and  veriebne,  liaye  occupied  the  waters  of  almost  all  geol<^ical 
ages,  since  life  began,  and  that  among  the  earliest,  even  those  that 
arc  buried  beneath  the  coal,  iheni  were  races  of  great  size,  power, 
and  ferocity  ;  formidable  from  their  teeth  and  jaws,  which  had, 
in  some  species,  the  structure  of  carnivorous  reptiles,  and  whose 
forked  tails,  with  unequal  flukes,  enabled  them  quickly  to  torn 
over  on  their  backs,  before  striking  their  prey.  The  fossil  fishes, 
of  particular  genera  and  species,  are  characteristic  of  particular 
geological  formations — they  extend  geographically,  far  and  wide, 
to  distant  countries,  so  that  certain  species  may,  if  found  at  all, 
be  expected  in  similar  rocks  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  they  are  of  every  size,  from  inches  and  fractions  of 
an  inch,  to  several  feet.  They  occur  either  solitary,  or  in  groups, 
or  in  fragments,  or  in  immense  shoals,  like  those  of  Mount  Boica, 
near  Verona,  in  Italy,  where  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
species ;  still,  not  a  aingle  fish  of  the  strata  that  precede  the  most 
recent  tertiary,  is  identical  in  species  with  any  now  existing  in 
the  waters  of  the  globe. 

•  Ttw  giMt  writer  on  foutl  ichlhjalogj,  of  Neurcbklcl,  Switzerland. 
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Vegetables. — ^Vegetables  are  found  in  nearly  all  geolo- 
gical ages,  after  the  granite  fainily,  and  the  labors  of  Count  Stem- 
berg,  of  Adolphus  Brongniart,  and  others,  have  proved  that  a  pe- 
culiar vegetation,  adapted  to  the  temperature^  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  other  circumstances  of  the  earth's  successive  surfaces, 
attended  the  different  geological  epochs. 

Splendid  and  expensive  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of  geolo- 
gists, containing  exact  delineations  of  the  fossil  vegetables,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained.  They  are  of  all  dimensions, 
from  minute  confervas  and  lichens,  to  gigantic  stems ;  their  struc- 
ture, from  mere  fragments  and  ruins,  to  perfect  plants  and  trees, 
has  been  beautifully  delineated,  roots,  trunks,  branches  and 
leaves,  with  the  most  delicate  ramifications  of  the  skeletons  of 
the  latter ;  in  some  rare  cases,  the  mote  perishable  organic  fruc- 
tification has  been  made  out,  and  the  firuits  themselves  have 
been  identified. 

Vegetatioh  of  the  Coed  Period. — ^The  most  exuberant  ancient 
vegetation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  coal  period,  and  its  en- 
tombed treasures  now  supjdy  the  world  with  fuel,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  forests  are  exhausted,  or  where  economy  of 
the  modem  vegetation,  or  preference  for  the  results  of  the  an- 
cient, decides  the  choice. 

Varieties  of  the  Ancient  Fossil  Vegeiaium. — The  ancient 
vegetation  appears  in  many  forms,  as  in  that  of  Ugnite,  of  coal,  and 
of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  ferraginous  petrifactions,  still  pre- 
serving the  stmcture  peculiar  to  different  species ;  and  this  has 
been  made  still  more  distinct  and  satisfactory,  by  cutting  thin  slices 
of  the  petrified  trunks,  and  grinding  them  down  until  they  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  when  the  microscope  reveals  the 
internal  arrangement  of  pores  and  fibres,  which  characterizes  the 
family.  Thus,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that  coniferous  trees 
of  forest  growth,  preceded  the  coal  formation  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  and  that  Zamias,  Cycadese  and 
other  palm-like  trees  preceded  the  chalk  in  the  south  of  England. 
No  species  of  the  ancient  worid  is  identical  with  any  one  of  the 
modem,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  early  vegetation 
imi^ies,  generally,  a  warm  and  moist  climate,  and  great  fertility 
of  production. 


Aquatic  Animals^-Replilea. — Animnls,  almost  exclusively  mft- 
rine,  attest  the  gtcat  prevalence  of  the  ocean  in  the  earlier  geolo- 
gical periods,  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  passed  the  coal  in  the 
ascending  order,  that  we  begin  to  find  reptiles  of  marine,  or  am- 
phibious families,  and  ultimately,  still  higher  up,  of  terrestrial 
races.  With  a  similarity  of  type  to  the  reptile  lamilies  of  the 
present  day,  both  their  genera  and  species  are,  however,  without  a 
single  perfect  copy  in  modem  times.  Some  were  carnivorous,  and 
swam  in  the  shallow  seas,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  bays,  and  prey- 
ed upon  fishes,  molluscous  animals,  and  each  other.  Some  lived 
on  land,  and  were  herbivorous,  and  although  a  few  species,  the 
megalosaurus  and  ignanodon,  for  e^tample,  were  colossal  iu  size 
and  terrible  iu  form,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  of  these  terres- 
trial saiirians  was  harmless  and  inoffensive,  while  the  tooth  of  the 
megalosaurus  would  indicate  a  ferocious  animal  of  prey,  like  the 
marine  sauriaiis.  Bones  of  many  genera  and  species  of  the  rep- 
tile tribes,  especially  the  sauriaiis,  have  been  foimd,  and  of  some 
individuals,  entire,  or  nearly  perfect  skeletons ; — among  them, 
those  of  vast  dimensions  have  been  discovered,  enclosed  iu  the 
solid  rocks,  along  with  their  petrified  and  half-digested  food,  and 
with  their  exuvia?,  called  coprolites. 

Marsupials. — If  the  reptiles  formed  the  transition  from  the 
marine  animals  upward — the  marsupials,  as  they  are  called,  were 
the  hnk  between  the  ancient  reptiles  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 
The  marsupials,  of  which  the  opossum  isan  example,  receive  their 
young  (which,  although  bom,  are  still  immatuie)into  an  exterior 
pouch  or  abdominal  sack,  and  there  nourish  them  at  their  pape, 
until  they  are  fitted  to  go  abroad,  and  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  peculiar  modes  of  life.  These  are  the  only  animals 
hitherto  foimd  below  the  Chalk  which  approximate  to  the  proper 
terrestrial  character.  Dr.  Mantell  has,  however,  found  the  bones 
of  birds  in  the  Wealden  beneath  (he  Chalk,  Dr.  Buckland  found 
them  or  the  bones  of  flying  reptiles  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  and  Prof. 
Hitchcock  has  discovered  numerous  tracks  of  animals,  believed  to 
be  those  of  birds,  and  possibly  of  reptiles,  some  of  them  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

Fossils  of  the  Chalk  and  Tertiary.— The  Chalk  then  follows, 
with  its  immense  and  varied  marine  treasures ;  and  then  the  lower 
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tertiary,  still  marine,  and  then  the  middle  tertiary,  where  proper 
and  fully  characterized  terrestrial  animals  are  first  found ;  then, 
through  the  remaining  beds  of  tertiary,  both  marine  and  firesh  water, 
we  find  molluscous  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  cetacea  and  vegetables, 
verging  towards,  and  even  identical  with  those  of  our  own  times. 
Occasionally  we  discover  also  terrestrial  animals,  but  still,  dif- 
ferent from  the  modem,  until,  at  last,  in  the  diluvium,  and  allu- 
vium, and  the  most  recent  sedimentary,  and  concretionary  forma- 
tions, we  discern  animals  and  plants,  still  more  and  more  like  those 
now  living,  and  finally  graduating  into  perfect  identity  with  ex- 
isting races. 

The  pages  of  our  author  will  disclose  the  great  variety  and  ex- 
traordinary form,  and,  in  many  cases,  colossal  dimensions,  unri- 
valled at  the  present  time,  of  some  of  the  ancient  animals,  the  me- 
gatheriimi,  the  sivatherium,  the  dinotherium,  the  mastodon,  the 
elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros,  the  cavern  bear,  the 
tiger,  and  many  others.  In  consequence  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries of  geology,  we  are  hurried  from  that  which  is  stupen- 
dous and  vast,  to  that  which  is  inconceivably  minute.  The  ex- 
tremes of  creation  meet  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  In  the  solid 
rocks  are  found  both  the  colossal  reptiles,  and  the  microscopic  in- 
fusorial animalculae.  Ehrenberg  has  discovered  that  polishing 
slate  is  made  up  of  animalculse  so  minute,  that  forty  one  thousand 
millions  of  them  are  required  to  fill  a  cubic  inch,  in  every  grain  of 
which  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  millions,  and  their 
siliceous  shields  are  the  cause  of  the  well  known  effects  of  the  tri- 
poli,  or  rotten  stone,  in  polishing  steel,  &c.  An  analogous  consti- 
tution has  been  discovered  in  flint,  opal,  and  bog  iron,  and  the 
deposits  of  our  modem  peat  bogs  in  this  country,  are  filled  with 
similar  animalcules,  the  figures  of  some  of  which  have  been  given 
by  Prof.  Bailey,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  36,  p.  118. 

Man  no  where  Fossil. — Man  and  his  works  appear  only  in  the 
last  stages,  associated  with  just  such  beings  as  now  exist,  both  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

General  Remarks, — Such  is  an  exceedingly  general  and  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  progressive  creations  of  animals  and  plants, 
that  have  inhabited  our  world — have  become  extinct,  and  are,  in 
countless  myriads,  entombed  in  the  rocky  strata,  and  in  the  solid 
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mountains.  It  is  only  on  the  upper  surface  that  we  discover  loose 
and  scattered  ruins,  either  in  the  soil,  or  buried  in  masses  of  gra- 
vel, sand,  and  clay ;  niins  of  rocks  and  fragments  of  strata,  along 
with  the  relics  of  animals,  trees,  and  smaller  plants,  such  as  we 
could  in  any  reason,  attribute  to  the  catastrophe,  or  catastrophes  of 
rising  and  rushing  water,  the  deluges  of  geologists,  or  the  deluge 
of  the  Scriptures;  the  latter,  almost  alone,  being  admitted  to  the 
contemplations  of  those  who  are  uninstrucled  in  our  science. 
Now,  it  is  matter  of  physical  demonstration,  that  the  caith  ex- 
isted for  many  ages  before  man  was  called  into  being.  The 
whole  course  of  geological  investigation  proves  this  view  to  be  the 
only  one  tliat  is  consistent  with  the  facts.  To  be  convinced  of 
its  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  innumerable  records  of  a  progressive  creation  and  deslnic- 
tion  which  the  earth  contains,  inscribed  on  medals,  more  pregnant 
with  historical  truth,  and  more  wortliy  of  confidence,  than  those 
that  have  been  formed  by  man ;  as  much  more  as  nature  exceeds 
in  veracity,  the  erring  or  mendacioiis  records  of  the  human  race. 

IX.  So»E  Featlties  in  North  American  Geologv. — Probably 
no  country  is  more  favored  in  the  nature,  abundance,  variety,  and 
distribution  of  the  most  important  mineml  treasures.  The  limits 
of  these  preliminary  remarks  must  prevent  even  the  most  general 
smnmary  of  our  geological  formations,  or  at  most,  admit  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a  skeleton ;  but  the  materials  for  information,  al- 
ready abundant,  are  yearly  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
various  pubUc  reports,  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  in  the  journals  of  science. 

Of  the  primary  and  transition  rocks,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
coal  formation  and  the  early  secondary,  we  have  immense  ranges, 
extending  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  through 
the  continent,  and  comprising  most  of  the  minerals  and  many  of 
the  fossils  that  are  foimd  associated  with  such  groups  in  the  old 
world. 

The  Alleghanies,  (including  many  mountains  having  local 
names,)  following  the  general  bearing  of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and 
ranging  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  form,  with  their 
branches  and  connected  chains,  the  great  rain-shed  of  the  coun- 
tries east  and  west,  and  rising  to  two,  three,  four,  and  five  thou- 
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sand  feet  and  more,*  give  direction  to  the  streams  and  rivers, 
either  to  the  SGssissippi,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
St  Lawrence. 

Rocky  Mauntains.''^Ia  like  manner,  the  fior  more  stupendous 
chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  reported 
to  be  between  three  and  five  miles  high,t  give  a  geological  char- 
acter to  the  regions  east  and  west,  in  which  directions  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  Pacific,  while  the  other  contri- 
butions descend  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  United  States  proper, 
there  are  no  mountain  ridges  or  solitary  peaks,  thai  pierce  the 
region  of  perpetual  cold. 

MaufU  WiishingUm. — ^Mbunt  Washington,  of  the  White  Moon- 
tain  group  in  New  Hampshire,  which  approaches  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  height,  being  in  44^  of  north  latitude,  and  on  a 
continent  whose  average  temperature  is  many  degrees  below 
that  of  Europe,  throws  off  its  snowy  mantie  only  for  a  short 
season,  in  July  and  August,  while  it  is  clad  in  white,  during 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  Even  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  (1837,)  as  adventurers  upon  thisAli»ne  mountain  J: 
we  were,  both  on  its  flanks  and  summit,  involved  in  a  wintry 
tempest  of  congealed  vapor,  formed  into  splendid  groups  of  feath- 
ery and  branching  crystals,  unlike  to  the  snows  of  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  the  driving  masses  came  in  fitful  gusts,  veiling  in  a  white 
cloud,  all  objects  far  and  near ;  but  occasionally  breaking,  ad- 
mitted a  flood  of  solar  light  to  render  visible  this  hoary  pinnacle, 
and  the  deep  gorges  and  valleys  of  the  neighboring  groups  of 
mountains. 

The  mountains  of  Essex  county,  State  of  New  York,  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  approach  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  altitude,  but  no  one  of  them  is  peimanently  snow-clad. 

Mountains  of  Centrai  Europe, — ^It  is  otherwise  in  Europe, 
whose  grand  central  group  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  the  various 


*  ProfesMr  Mitchell,  UniTenity  of  Chapel  Hill,  lUitM  that  the  Black  Moantain 
in  North  CaroliDa,  ii  6476  ftet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  ocean.  See  Am.  Journal, 
Vol.  xxxT,  No.2. 

t  See  ProfeiNr  Renwick's  Outlines  of  Geology. 

\  See  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  suit,  p.  74. 
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Alpine  mountains,  rise  far  into  the  region  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion ;  and  Mount  Blanc  would  pierce  that  region  even  at  tha 
equator.  Thus  is  provided  an  eternal  store-house  of  ice  and 
snow,  over  whose  wintry  surfece,  the  winds,  rendered  heavier  by 
contact,  glide  into  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  countries  at  the 
feet  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  temper  even  the  warm  climate  of 
Italy,  preventing  the  exireme  vicissitudes  which  we  experience. 

But  these  immense  natural  magazines  have  a  still  more  impor- 
tanl  R'lution  to  the  irrigation  of  the  vicinal  countries.  The  melt- 
ing by  the  heat  of  summer,  supplies  copious  streams  to  feed  the 
innumerable  rivers  that  flow  from  these  grand  fountains  to  almost 
every  part  of  continental  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  drought  are  in  a  great  measure  frevented,  while  de- 
structive mountain  floods  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

From  the  absence  of  such  mountains,  we  have  no  permanent 
stores  of  ice  and  snow,  a[id,  consequently,  our  rivers  are  liable  to 
extreme  variations  of  altitude  and  force.  The  Ohio,  in  midsum- 
mer, sometimes  leaves  numerous  fleets  aground,  while  occasional 
risings,  from  deluging  rains,  aided  perhajrs  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  of  vast  regions,  swell  the  river  to  an  ioomense  flood,  that 
spurns  the  barrier  of  the  banks,  lays  villages  and  cities  under 
water,  and  expanding  into  an  interna]  sea,  rushes  with  wasting 
violence,  over  the  wjde-s[H'ead  meadows  and  farms. 

For  this  reason,  hydraulic  engineering  is,  in  this  country,  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties,  both  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
and  an  excess  of  water ;  the  former  rendering  the  works  inope- 
rative, and  the  latter  invading  or  sweeping  them  away. 

The  future  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  countries  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  (exceptuig,  of  course,  the  immense  sandy  deserts, 
which  near  the  eastern  slope  emulate  the  sterility  of  Arabia  and 
Zahara,)  will  enjoy  advantages,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those 
of  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France,  and  it  is  easy  to 
predict,  that  peculiar  structures,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  society, 
will  be  modetled  in  relation  to  the  sublime  physical  features  of 
those  truly  Alpine  regions.  From  this,  his  native  land,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  expect,  that,  despite  of  the  eSbrts  of  the  benevo- 
lent to  avert  the  impending  doom,  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  not 
reclaimed  to  humanity,  but  abandoned  to  his  fate,  will  vanish 
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before  the  jMrevailing  arts  and  power,  and  the  still  more  pcevailing 
seductions  of  civilized  life ;  the  exterminated  victim  of  cupdity 
and  cruelty. 

Influence  of  Geological  Simctttre  on  Society. — ^It  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  geologists,  that  the  scenery  of  a  country  is  not  more 
exactly  stamped  by  its  geological  formations,  than  are  the  man-* 
ners  and  employments  of  its  inhabitants.  This  argument,  so 
beautifully  displayed  by  Dr.  Buckland,*  with  respect  to  England, 
is  capable  of  an  equally  satisfactory  application  to  this  country. 

New  England. — The  bleak  hills  and  long  winters  of  New 
England  are  unfavorable  to  the  most  extensive  and  profitable 
agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  extensive  and  deeply  indented 
sea-coasts,  abounding  with  harbors,  headlands,  rivers  and  inlets, 
naturally  produce  an  impulse  towards  the  ocean,  which,  conspir- 
ing with  the  original  adventurous  character  of  the  population, 
sends  them  roving  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  till  the 
wide  world  is  laid  under  contribution  by  their  enterprise.  Their 
numerous  streams  and  waterfalls  furnish  the  cheapest  means  for 
moving  machinery,  and  thus  manufactories  spring  up,  wherever, 
in  their  expressive  phraseology,  there  is  water  power ;  and  steam 
supplies  local  deficiencies  of  moving  force.  Ingenuity,  conspir- 
ing with  a  general  system  of  education,  is  excited  under  such 
culture,  to  produce  numerous  inventions,  and  hosts  of  yoimg  men 
seek  their  fortunes  successfully  abroad  as  mechanics,  seamen,  tra- 
ders, instructors  and  politicians,  who  thus  operate  powerfully, 
and,  we  trust  beneficially,  on  other  communities. 

Southern  States. — The  immense  tracts  of  rich  alluvium  in  the 
southern  states — ^the  mildness  of  the  climate — the  coasts,  less 
abounding  with  safe  inlets,  and  often  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  existing  ocean,  with  a  population  not  originally  commercial, 
give  a  decided  impulse  to  a  vast  agriculture,  and  a  few  great  sta- 
ples form  the  chief  reliance  of  the  landholders.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  this  state  of  things  grows  out  of  the  recent  secondary,  the 
tertiary,  and  the  alluvial  formations,  which  conilitute  the  ocean 
barrier  from  Staten  Island  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  to  Texas, 
extending  inland  towards  the  mountains. 


Bridgewater  Treatife. 
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Watern  States. — In  the  wesl,  tixe  boundless  fertile  prairies 
and  other  tracts  of  productive  soil  conspire  with  remoteness  from 
the  ocean,  to  indicate  agriculture  and  pasturage  as  the  main  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants,  while  exhaustless  beds  of  coal, 
limestone,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  iron,  and  rich  deposits  of  lead, 
and  copper,  and  salt  fountains  both  numerous  and  copious,  fur- 
nish means  for  a  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation. These  pursuits  occupy  the  greater  number  of  the  people, 
while  many  &nd  a  profitable  employment  in  navigating  those 
immense  inland  seas,  the  great  lakes — and  the  vast  rivers,  which 
mn  thousands  of  miles  before  they  mingle  with  the  ocean. 

What  geologist  fails  to  perceive,  that  this  state  of  things  is  the 
result  of  the  immense  lower  secoudaiy  and  transition  formations 
which  cover  the  western  states,  sustaining  portions  of  tertiary, 
and  like  all  countries,  alluvial  depositions.  While  New  England 
jvoduces  granite,  marble,  and  other  building  materials,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  western  and  several  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states,  supplies  inexhaustible  inaga- 
Eines  of  coal,  to  prompt  and  sustain  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  wide  country,  and  to  aid  its  astonishing  navigation  by 
steam,  already  of  unexampled  extent  on  its  internal  waters,  and 
destined  at  no  distant  day,  to  compete,  on  the  main  ocean,  in 
amicable  rivalry,  with  our  parent  country. 

Geological  Treasures. — Our  coal  formations  are  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  world,  in  richness  tuid  extent ;  our  iron  and  lead  are  in 
the  greatest  abundance  and  excellence ;  Missouri  has  mountains 
of  pure  oxide  of  iron,  that  have  no  compeers,  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  that  copper  will  also  abound  in  the  West.  We  have  regal 
deposits  of  limestone  and  marble,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  marl,  and 
salt,  and  of  building  stones  of  almost  every  kind ;  our  soils  are  so 
various  in  quality,  and  in  geographical  position,  that  almost  every 
agricultural  production  is  obtained  in  abundance.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  we  have  all  the  physical  elements  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual prosperity ,  and  that  the  blame  will  be  our  own,  if  we  do 
not  follow  them  up  by  proper  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  which 
alone,  can  render  them  sources  of  public  and  private  happiness. 

Geological  Deficiencies —  Upper  Secondary. — Of  the  upper  sec- 
ondary, below  the  chalk,  and  above  the  new  red  sandstone,  lying 
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higher  than  the  coal,  we  hav«  no  well  ascertained  strata :  rocks 
of  oolitic  structuie  we  may  have,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that 
we  have  the  true  oolite  of  England  and  continental  Europe,  nor 
have  we  traced  the  Wealden  nor  the  Lias,*  with  their  colossal 
animal  wonders. 

Equivalent  of  Chalk. — Chalk,  properly  speaking,  appears  to  be 
absent  from  the  United  States,  but  there  is  an  equivalent  to  the 
chalk  formation,  containing  similar  fossils,  between  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  various  {daces 
in  the  souths  and,  as  we  are  recently  assured,  in  Missouri. 

Absence  of  Volcanoes. — ^The  principal  deficiencies  in  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  United  States,  are  in  the  absence  of  active 
volcanoes,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  upper  secon- 
dary. However  delightful,  active  volcanoes,  with  their  earth- 
quakes and  eruptions,  may  be  to  speculative  geologists,  the  sober, 
unscientific  population,  may  well  rest  quite  contented  without 
them,  satisfied  to  barter  the  sublime  and  terrific,  for  quiet  and 
safety.  Although  the  soils  formed  from  decomposed  lava  are 
often  fertile,  and  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  clusters  smile  most 
remarkably,  on  the  flanks,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  warm  countries,  these  influences  are  too  local  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  agriculture. 

Within  the  United  States  proper,  including  the  states  and  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  active  volcano,  nor 
even  an  unequivocal  crater  of  one  that  is  dormant.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  decided,  whether  in  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  £ure  any  active  vol- 
canoes within  our  parallels  of  latitude. 

Both  north  and  south  of  our  limits,  there  are  on  the  Pacific 
shores  and  the  islands,  numerous  volcanoes,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  there  were  none,  within  our  extensive  posses- 
sions on  the  same  coasts. 

Records  of  fire  in  the  far  West. — ^However  this  may  be,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  fire  has  done  its  work,  on  a  great  scale, 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  the  Pacific ; 


It  is  plain  that  the  lias,  so  called,  in  the  West,  is  not  the  lias  of  England. 
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for  sll  our  travellers  attest  the  existence  of  immense  regions  cov- 
ered with  scoriiB  aiid  other  decidedly  igaeous  products,  as  if  there 
had  been  actual  and  vast  eruptions,  within  a  period  loo  short  for 
decomposition  to  have  reduced  those  tumefied  and  semi-vitrified 
masses  to  soil. 

Trap  and  Basalt. — Regular  formationa  of  trap  and  of  basalt, 
vith  symmetrical  columns,  are  common  among  and  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  rocks  of  this  igneous  family  are  fre- 
quent in  many  parts  of  the  old  United  Slates.  They  abound  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carolinas,  and,  as  \isual  else- 
where, tliey  protrude  their  dykes  among  other  rocks.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  invaded  the  coal,  as  in  Europe ;  but  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  New  Hampshire,  they  often  divide 
the  primary  rocks,  cutting  even  granite  mountains  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  branching  out,  in  many  places,  with  numerous  veins  either 
dying  away  to  extinction,  or  perchance,  returning  again  to  the 
main  current  after  having  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  invaded  rock. 
The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  abound  with  such  fea- 
tures. 

Simitar  intrusions  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Essex,  Lake 
Champlain,  New  York,  and  in  many  other  places,  and  the  primary 
rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  are  wonderfully  cut  up,  by  invading  veins  and  dykes  of 
trap,  basalt,  porphyry,  and  even  of  granite  itself 

It  appears,  also,  that  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  there  are  similar 
intrusions  of  limestone  into  other  rocks,  including  the  primary, 
and  not  excepting  granite.* 

Tertiary  Formations. — Our  tertiary  formations  are  exceedingly 
extensive,  and  are  rich  in  fossils,  chiefly  of  the  middle  and  earlier 
eras.  They  bound  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  sea  coasts  south  of  New 
England,  quite  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri.  Oceanic  deposits  are  found  also,  extending  hundreds 
of  miles  into  the  interior  from  the  coasts,  where,  as  well  as  near 
the  sea,  they  furnish,  in  the  calcareous  marls,  inexhaustible  re- 
sources for  agriculture.  Even  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
there  are  marine  tertiary  deposits,  as  at  Gay  Head,  in  Martha's 

*  Ses  I^fewoT  Hall,  In  tbs  Geoiogicd  Reports  for  1838. 
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Vinejrard,  and  elsewhere  in  that  ricinity,  while  there  are,  in  every 

part  of  the  United  States,  innumerable  inland  deposits  of  fresh 

water  tertiary. 

Boulders. — In  boulders  and  rocks  of  transport,  our  country, 

especially  in  the  north,  northwest  and  northeast,  abounds ;  vast 

regions  of  older  secondary,  and  of  transition,  are  occupied,  more 

or  less,'  by  ruins  of  primary  rocks,  some  of  them  of  vast  size, 

while  the  primary  countries  themselves,  and  the  transition  too, 

are  marked  by  their  own  disjecta  memhra.    We  are  precluded 

by  our  limits,  from  discussing  the  causes  of  their  transportation, 

whether  by  floods,  ice  floes,  or  other  motive  powers. 

Pebbles,  gravel  and  sand,  are  found  here  as  in  other  countries, 
transported  and  arranged  by  water.* 

X.  Classification  and  Nomenclatube  or  Rocks. — ^We  are 
gratified  that  our  author,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  has  pre- 
served the  classification  of  rocks,  to  which  the  geological  world 
has  been  so  long  accustomed.  The  changes  that  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  proposed  by  eminent  men, — ^Brongniart,  Cony- 
beare  and  Philips,  Lyell  and  others,  have  commanded  our  careful 
consideration,  and  we  find  them,  as  we  might  expect,  since  they  are 
proposed  by  men  of  knowledge  and  talent,  supported  by  powerful 
reasons ;  but  still  these  reasons  appear  to  us  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  counterbalance  the  great  inconvenience  of  novel  terms,  espe- 
cially  as  there  has  been  no  decisive  adoption  or  approbation  of  either 
of  the  new  nomenclatures;  nor  are  most  of  them  free  from  the 
objection  made  to  the  established  language — namely,  that  of  im- 
plying theoretical  views.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by  in- 
stances cited  in  illustration ;  nor  does  the  old  language  necessarily 
imply  more  of  theory,  than  that  there  is  among  rocks  an  order  of 
succession,  and  that  there  are  also  prevailing  characteristics,  dis- 
tinguishing the  classes  of  rocks  firom  each  other ;  and  so  much  of 
theory  as  this  must  be  admitted  by  any  language  that  may  be 
adopted,  whether  the  terms  are  significant  or  not. 

The  terms  primary,  transition,  secondary,  tertiary,  alluvial,  di- 
luvial, volcanic,  trap,  &c.,  are  still  in  general  use,  and  they  are 

*  These  remarks  on  American  Geology,  were  inserted  dso,  in  an  Introduction 
to  Dr.  Manteli's  Wonders  of  Geology,  first  American  edition,  1839. 
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retained  even  by  those  who  introduce  new  terms,  for  the  latter 
must,  ill  order  to  be  intelligible,  be  translated  by  means  of  the 
former.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  portion  of  a  primary  rock 
^should,  in  its  present  form,  be  older  than  the  masses  that  are  gen- 
erally superincumbent :  granite  may  shoot  its  veins  into  the  rocks 
that  lie  over  it,  without  invalidating  its  general  claim  to  a  prior 
existence,  at  least  in  the  form  of  materials,  if  not  in  the  present 
mode  of  aggregation. 

New  terms  are,  with  propriety,  introduced  into  geology  when 
they  are  needed,  as  into  other  sciences ;  thus,  the  vast  secondary 
is  divided  into  older  and  newer,  or  upper  and  lower ;  the  im- 
mense terliary  is  now  separated  into  three  divisions,  older,  mid- 
dle, and  newer,  or  in  Mr.  Lyell's  language,  eocene,  miocene,  and 
pliocene,  and  the  latter  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  older 
and  newer. 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  the  utility  of  subdivisions ;  where 
ihcy  are  very  numerous  and  minute,  and  withal  founded  on  the- 
oretical considerations,  they  may  become  inconvenient,  and  pro- 
duce the  confusion  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  This  was  the 
fact  in  the  minute  details  of  the  Wernerian  lar^;uE^,  while  its 
leading  terms  were  happily  chosen. 

If  they  were  first  contrived  as  a  key  to  Werner's  peculiar  the- 
oretical views,  they  no  longer  retain  that  peculiarity ;  they  are 
now  rather  indicative  of  order  and  character  in  the  formations, 
than  of  a  theory  of  origin  ;  and  as  this  order  and  these  distinctive 
characters  really  exist,  they  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  de- 
signated by  these  terms ;  nor  do  any  terms  that  have  been  con- 
trived, appear  to  us  more  unobjectionable. 

We  must  concede  the  propriety  of  local  names  for  local  forma- 
tions, especially  where  they  are  remarkable  in  their  structure  and 
contents.  Such  is  the  Wealden  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  the 
region  which  Dr.  Mantell,  and  other  English  geologists,  have  so 
admirably  illustrated  ;  it  is  indeed  a  member  of  the  upper  secon- 
dary, but  it  is  unique  and  most  interesting  in  its  geological  char- 
acteristics. Such,  also,  to  some  extent,  is  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
a  member  of  the  lower  oolite  and  middle  secondary,  but  it  pre- 
sents organic  remains,  different,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of 
any  other  rock — at  least,  of  any  one  that  is  coeval. 
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These  local  names  have,  however,  been  much  mnltiiAied, 
pecially  in  England,  where  new  terms  are  now  proposed  for  sab- 
divisions  of  the  transition  series,  for  which  there  exists,  indeed,  a 
commanding  necessity,  rendered  apparent  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Mnrchison,  among  the  slates  of  Wales. 

XI.  Suggestions  as  to  Geological  Agents  and  GsoLOGiCAii 
Theory. — Creation  is  the  work  of  Grod.  The  earth,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  universe,  unfolds  volumes  filled  with  proofii 
of  intelligent,  wise  and  benevolent  design.  The  work  bears 
the  impress  of  a  mind,  onmiscient— of  energy,  omnipotent— of 
skill,  infinite — and  of  consistency  and  benevolence — ^without 
doubt  real  and  perfect,  although  not  always  obvious  to  oar  lim- 
ited faculties. 

Without  presuming  to  know,  when  or  how,  the  act  of  creation 
was  performed,  we  may,  without  presumption,  inquire  as  to  the 
physical  powers  that  were  put  forth  in  arranging  the  materials  of 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  have  operated 
to  produce  the  grand  and  multiform  resalts. 

Granite — the  deepest  rock  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
is  not  a  mechanical  deposit ;  it  is  made  up  principally  of  crystals, 
or  of  parts  more  or  less  crystalline  in  structure,  mutually  adjusted 
by  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  or  confusedly  aggregated ;  pre- 
senting occasional  cavities,  lined  by  more  perfect  crystals.  Every 
thing  implies  a  previous  state  of  corpuscular  mobility,  the  parti- 
cles having  liberty  of  motion ;  and  the  only  powers  equal  to  the 
effect,  are  heat  and  electricity,  aided  by  water  and  the  saline,  al- 
kaline, acid,  and  other  soluble  chemical  agents ;  these  we  now 
find  abundantly  in  the  constitution  of  the  rocks,  and  they  or  their 
elements  were  therefore  originally  provided  in  the  grand  store- 
house of  created  materials. 

Comparative  Agency  of  Fire,  Water  and  Electricity. — ^The 
accumulation  of  geological  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
prevalence  of  fire  in  the  interior  of  the  planet ;  the  portion  in 
actual  ignition  or  fosion,  in  order  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  the 
host  of  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  must  be  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  regulariy  increasing  temperature  as  we  descend 
into  the  earth — regular  on  the  whole,  although  accumulating  in 
different  ratios,  in  different  places  aud  countries,  concurring  with 
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the  evidence  of  volcanoes,  fully  establishes  the  dominion  of  !□• 
temal  fire.  Our  knowledge  of  the  powers  that  generate  heat,  in 
many  modes  of  chemical  and  meclianicat  action,  and  more  than 
all,  by  galvanism,  renders  it  entirely  credible,  that  any  portion  of 
the  crnsl  of  the  earth,  whose  origin  appears  to  have  been  igneous, 
may  have  been  really  derived  from  that  source.  Any  part  of 
the  interior  may,  therefore,  have  been  melted,  and  if  not  now 
in  ignition  or  fusion,  it  may  readily  pass  to  that  condition  by  a 
transfer  or  increased  energy  of  the  powers  which,  even  in  our 
comparatively  small  experiments,  are  sufficient  to  generate,  in- 
stantly, the  most  intense  bent,  iu  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  extremely  probable  then,  that  heat  may  have  wrought 
those  wonders  in  our  earth  which  demand  extensive  fluidity — 
fluidity  by  fire,  rather  than  by  water.  Fire  and  galvanic  electri- 
city have  this  vast  advantage  over  any  fluid  solvent,  namely,  that 
they  can  render  any  substances  fluid,  without  the  addition  of  more 
matter,  to  that  which  is  to  be  thus  made  fluid ;  the  materials 
themselves  become,  in  a  sense,  the  source  of  the  heal  needed  to 
melt  them,  and  it  is  without  doubt  that  this  agent  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  entire  planet  fluid.  This  may  be  granted, 
without  deciding  the  question,  whether  it  has  ever  actually  been 
in  this  condition.  Thus  far  we  believe,  that  the  opinions  of  most 
geologists  will  carry  them  at  the  present  day ;  and  if  our  views 
are  difl'erent  from  those  formerly  expressed  in  connection  with 
this  work,  the  change  is  the  result  of  conviction  founded  on  ad- 
equate evidence. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  heat  in  the  earth  is  not  an  accidental 
occurrence,  like  our  fires  kindled  on  the  surface ;  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult merely  of  transient  combustion ;  It  is  an  inherent  and  ever 
active  principle,  concentrated  at  one  time  in  a  particular  region, 
and  at  another  time  in  a  different  place  ;  now,  slumbering  for 
ages,  and  then  revived  or  transferred,  but  imextinguished  and  un- 
extinguishable.  It  must  have  been  prevalent  in  early  ages  in  the 
deep  interior  of  the  planet,  and  indeed  all  that  now  bears  evi- 
dence of  an  origin  from  fire,  is  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
earth,  while  the  depositions  evidently  produced  by  water,  and 
by  aqueous  solutions,  are  but  a  very  small  film  compared  with 
the  whole. 
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WitUer  and  S(4uhle  Chemical  Agents. — ^Leaving  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  present,  the  geological  formations  that  are  evi- 
dently aqueous,  and  are  so  regarded  by  all  geologists,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  planet  the  ocean 
must  have  prevailed  far  more  extensively  than  now,  if  not  uni- 
versally; or,  in  other  words,  the  existing  dry  land  must  have 
been  under  water.  If  granite  had  been  melted  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  alone,  or  when  there  was  no  atmosphere,  its  sur- 
face  would  have  been  inflated  and  porous,  Uke  the  upper  current 
of  lithoid  lavas ;  but,  if  melted  under  the  pressure  of  water,  it  may 
be  of  several  miles  in  height,  it  would,  on  cooling  from  fusion, 
crystallize,  and  become  as  we  see  it,  a  solid  mass.  The  same  re-^ 
mark  will  apply  to  sienite,  to  porphyry,  to  trap,  to  serpentine,  &c. 
which  are  admitted  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin. 

Early  and  Present  Ocean. — ^Nbw,  what  properties  may  we 
fisdrly  suppose  would  have  bel(»)ged  to  the  waters  that  hovered 
over  the  yet  embryo  idands  and  continents,  still  immersed  in 
their  native  element,  before  the  elevation  commenced,  by  which 
the  dry  land  was  made  to  appear,  and  what  qualities  may  we 
not  suppose  the  present  ocean  to  possess  at  profouhd  depths, 
where  its  pressure  is  great,  and  in  those  places  where  the  heat 
may  also  be  active  and  long  prevailing. 

Modified  Propei^s. — ^Water,  und^r  such  circumstances,  must 
evidently  be  a  fluid  of  very  peculiar  properties.  It  must  contain 
all  the  chemical  agents  not  only  that  are  soluble  in  it,  but  also 
that  are  soluble  in  a  compound  fluid,  consisting  of  water,  and 
of  other  agents  still  more  active.  The  acids  would  be  solvents 
for  the  alkalies,  the  metallic  oxides,  and  most  of  the  earths ;  the 
alkalies  would  be  solvents  for  alumina  and  silica ,-  acids  and  alka- 
lies may  have  alternately  prevailed ,-  and  even  if  acids,  alkalies, 
earths,  and  the  other  metallic  oxides,  had  been  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  had  formed  salts,  these  compounds,  so  far  as  they  were 
soluble  in  water,  would  also  impart  to  the  fluid  peculiar  solvent 
powers ;  while  those  compounds  which  were  precipitated,  would 
be  thus  removed,  so  as  not  to  impede  other  agencies.  In  the 
constitution  of  mineral  bodies,  we  find  all  the  active  chemical 
agents,  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  fluorine ;  and  doubtless  bromine 
will  be  found ;  the  acids  and  alkalies  are  abundant ;  soda  exists 
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in  great  quantities ;  polnssa  is  not  uufrequent  ia  minerals,  and 
Uthia  is  found  in  several.  The  alkalies  are  largely,  and  the  alkar 
line  earths  are  considerably  soluble  in  water ;  all  the  earths  ex- 
cept silica  unite  with  acids,  and  even  this  U  easily  dissolved  by 
hydro-fluoric  acid.  Thus  all  the  metallic  oxides  are  soluble,  either 
in  acids  or  alkalies ;  the  metals  and  combustibles  combine  r«addy 
with  oxygen,  clilorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine ;  carbon'  and 
other  combustibles  become  soluble  by  combination  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  supporters  of  combustion. 

If  the  elements  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  their  first  action  must  have  been  attended  with  in- 
tense energy,  and  innumerable  combinaiions  and  decompositions 
would  have  taken  place,  the  great  agents  encountering  each  other 
at  every  turn,  and  thus  developing  a  new  order  of  things. 

Solubilily  of  Silica  and  Alumina. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thai 
quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  the  prevailing  minerals  in  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate,  are  composed  mainly  of  silica  and  alimiina.  Now 
silica  and  alumina  are  (as  already  remarked)  readily  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalies :  alumina  is  soluble  in  acids ;  siUca  in  hydro-fluorie 
acid,  and  this  agent  can  render  silica  gaseous.  There  are  notable 
quantities  of  potassa  and  soda  in  both  feldspar  and  mica,  and 
fluoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  latter ;  it  appears  therefore,  that 
those  solvents  were  present  at  the  birth  of  these  minerals,  and 
entered  into  their  constitution.  Alkali  exists  in  the  earth  in  vast 
abundance,  and  thus  even  silica  and  alumina  may  have  been 
provided  with  an  appropriate  solvent. 

The  solubility  of  all  the  existing  materials  that  form  the  cnist 
of  the  globe  ;  their  solubility  either  in  their  elementary  forms, 
or  in  their  proximate  or  complex  combinations,  is  then  a  truth 
clearly  demonstrable,  and  actually  demonstrated. 

Avsnliary  Pmoer  of  Heat — The  activity  of  chemical  agents, 
especially  if  subjected  to  pressure,  is  much  increased  by  a  high 
temperature.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose, 
that  those  causes  which  now  feed  the  fires  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred active  volcanoes,  were  dormant  in  the  youth  of  the  planet 
On  the  contrary,  innumerable  extinct  or  quiescent  volcanoes,  re- 
cord the  ancient  enei^y  and  extent  of  internal  fire,  which  would 

*  Carbon  and  chlorine  do  not  unite  iirtetiy,  but  Ihey  combine  through  the 
^encj  oT  bjdrogen  in  oleGanl  gai  and  chloric  etb«T. 
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operate  both  as  an  auxiliary  to  solution^  and  in  its  own  proper 
agency  by  fusion. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  intense  action  of  the  deep  seated  fires  which 
have  melted  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  we  find  ample 
evidence  both  of  the  direict  and  auxiliary  agency  of  internal  heat. 

Before  the  emergence  of  the  land  from  the  ocean,  all  volcanoes 
must  have  been  submarine,  as  many  now  are.  They  would  all 
therefore  act  under  vast  pressure,  a  pressure  not  even  approached 
by  modem  experiment,  and  the  heat  thus  accumulated  must  have 
given  great  activity  to  water  and  to  aqueous  solutions  of  chemical 
agents. 

Thus  both  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  conspire  to  produce 
solution  and  fusion  on  the  greatest  scale,  and  with  the  greatest 
energy.  By  fusion  and  softening  by  fire  ;  by  solution  and  soften- 
ing by  water,  and  its  dissolved  chemical  agents,  which  may  have 
been  even  ignited  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  miles  of  ocean, 
we  may  suppose  chemical  depositions  to  have  proceeded  contem- 
poraneously or  in  succession ;  confusedly,  as  in  granite,  or  in  lay- 
ers, as  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate ;  and  the  imbedded  minerals  of 
the  primary  rocks,  the  garnets,  the  staurotides,  the  tourmalins, 
the  beryls,  and  others,  whose  elements  were  present,  crystallized 
by  their  affinities,  forming  first  the  integrant  atoms,  whose  pro- 
gressive aggregation  produced  the  beautiful  crystalline  solids,  that 
in  a  peculiar  manner  adorn  the  early  formations  of  the  globe. 

Water  and  fire  and  pressure,  and  all  the  great  chemical  agents, 
may  thus  have  conspired,  in  acccordance  with  physical  laws,  in 
eflfecting  the  arrangement  of  the  crust  of  the  planet. 

Violent  movements  were  the  natural  resolt  of  this  state  of  things. 
Igneous  agency,. the  parent  of  earthquakes,  acting  beneath  the 
rocks  abready  formed,  and  beneath  the  incumbent  ocean,  would  of 
course  produce  fractures,  dislocations  and  distortions,  tortuous  flex- 
ions, injections  of  veins  and  dykes,  heavings,  subsidence  and  ele- 
vation of  strata,  called  faults  by  the  miners,  and  innumerable  ir- 
regularities. 

In  the  same  manner  many  of  the  trap  rocks  were  probably 
thrown  up  beneath  the  primeval  ocean  ;  they  broke  through  the 
strata  and  congealed  above  or  between  or  among  them,  in  ridges, 
peaks  or  flats ;  or  they  were  injected  in  dykes  or  veins,  or  driven, 
laterally,  between  the  strata,  rending  them  asunder^  as  if  cleft  by 
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wedges.  When,  after  the  emergence  of  land,  ihey  burst  out  be- 
neath the  atmosphere,  Ihcy  formed  true  volcanoes. 

Inference. — While,  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence,  the 
claims  of  heal  have  been  greatly  and  justly  enlarged,  and  as  re- 
gards the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  fusion  has,  by  rightful  au- 
thority, been  substituted  for  solution,  Vulcan  has  thus  triumphed 
over  Neptune ;  but  the  latter  still  enjoys  no  mean  dominion, 
either  in  extent  or  in  power.  It  is  indeed  impossible  lo  explain 
geological  phenomena  without  having  recourse  to  both  these 
mighty  agents,  the  one  nihng  the  immense  interior  kingdom, 
the  otljer  the  external,  through  whose  superficial  territories  the 
restless  monarch  of  fire  makes  occasional  and  violent  eriiptious, 
establishing  often  only  a  transient  sway,  and  after  menacing  uni- 
versal destniction,  retreating  again  to  his  hot  domain,  leaving  mere- 
ly the  vestiges  of  his  destructive  aggression.  At  other  times  and 
places  the  irruption  is  sustained ;  age  after  age,  subterranean  thun- 
der and  agitations  celebrate  the  victory,  and  a  bummg  signal- 
light  is  hung  out  against  the  skies,  the  emblem  of  conquest  by 
fire. 

While  we  liave  vindicated  the  loo  much  neglected  effects  of 
water  and  aqueous  solutions  in  softening,  modifying,  or  dissolv- 
ii^  mineral  bodies,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  solution  of  the 
entire  planet,  or  even  of  its  crust,  in  water  or  in  any  other  exiting 
solvent,  is  a  supposition  which  no  well  instructed  person  would 
now  venture  to  make.  Sustained  by  the  paramount  authority 
of  Werner,  it  was  long  a  received  doctrine  of  the  geological  schools, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  that  his  prevailing  eloquence  and 
the  zeal  of  his  numerous  disciples,  trained  under  the  very  sound 
of  his  voice,  should  have  given  extensive  currency  to  this  theory. 

Those  who  have  been  among  the  last  to  retreat  from  this  un- 
tenable ground,  have  however  no  cause  for  mortification,  since 
the  converts  to  the  Wemerian  theory  may  find  enrolled  in  their 
catalogue  names  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for  talent,  attainments, 
and  moral  excellence.  This  theory,  as  a  whole,  is  now  for  the 
most  valid  reasons  abandoned ;  still  some  important  members  of 
it  will  be  always  retained,  and  Werner,  clanim  et  venerabiU  no- 
men,  will  be  ever  honored  and  revered. 

XII.    FlKST    CONDITION    OF   THE   MATERIALS    OF   THE    GlOBE. 

Both  geology  and  revelation  are  silent  with  respect  to  the  firat 
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condition  of  the  materials  of  our  planet,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  deeide  the  question  how  they  first  appeared.  There  is  how- 
ever no  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  see  any  thing  as  it  was  origin- 
ally created.  We  are  certain  of  this  in  relation  to  the  rocks 
containing  oiganized  beings  and  fragments,  whether  the  latter 
were  charged  with  organized  relics  or  not.  This  statement  in- 
cludes all  formations  except  the  primary  or  crystallized  and  ig- 
neous. Reasoning  from  the  natural  products  of  volcanoes,  and 
upon  the  laws  of  crystallization,  as  appUed  to  crystalline  masses, 
as  well  as  to  individual  crystals,  no  geologist  hesitates  to  infer, 
that  the  crystallized  and  unstratified  rocks  have  assumed  their 
present  appearances  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  globe,  as  far  as  we  can  examine  it,  or  infer  its 
condition  at  profound  depths,  has  been  wrought  over,  and  much 
of  it  again  and  again.  Consequently,^  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
in  this  sense  even  granite  is  strictly  primitive ;  but  in  relation  to 
subsequent  formations,  it  may  be  primary  or  anterior  to  them ;  as 
an  igneous  rock,  it  may  have  been  melted  in  all  geological  ages, 
and  consequently  some  of  its  injections  and  overflows  may  have 
been  more  recent  than  the  newest  secondary  rocks,  for  it  has  been 
found  penetrating  and  overlying  chalk.  This  appears  to  be  the 
most  recent  geological  date  which  it  has  been  proved  to  have 
attained.  Still,  it  w:ould  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  found  to 
invade  and  cover  even  the  tertiary ;  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
such  discoveries,  nor  would  they,  if  made,  militate  with  our  pres- 
ent views  of  geological  dynamics.  Farther  than  this  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  go,  for  if  that  which  is  granite  below  were 
to  be  erupted  above,  under  only  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would 
assume  some  of  the  known  forms  of  lava,  and  if  ejected  under 
the  sea,  it  might  take  on  the  character  of  the  traps  or  por- 
phyries. In  all  vicissitudes  of  geological  the(»ry,  it  must  ever 
remain  true,  that  the  materials  of  granite,  considered  as  a  whole, 
have  always  been  below  all  other  existing  rocks,  and  consequently 
that  they  are  prior  in  order  of  position,  although  their  form  of 
existence  is  not  strictly  primitive,  nor  can  any  thing  among  rocks 
be  fully  proved  to  be  entitled  to  that  name. 

Mr.  Lyell's  name  of  hypogene  im^dies  formed  beneath,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  expressed  above* 
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Xni.  Possible  modes  and  results  of  elementakt  Acnoir.— 
Ip  the  present  slate  of  chemical  science,  our  elementary  ponder 
able  bodies  are  divided  between  combustibles,  (metallic  and 
non-melallic, )  and  supporters  of  combustion — of  the  former  fifty, 
of  the  latter  five  ;  and  if  we  extend  the  idea  of  combustion,  as 
some  authors  are  disposed  to  do,  to  other  cases  of  intense  chem- 
ical action,  attended  by  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat,  we  shall 
include  the  agency  of  the  combustibles  and  metals  upon  each 
other,  as  well  as  upon  the  proper  supporters  of  combustion,  tmd 
also  the  action  of  the  latter  upon  one  another.  For  our  present 
purpose,  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  view  is  embraced. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  first  condition  of  the  created  elements 
of  our  planet,  was  in  a  stale  of  freedom,  and  the  globe  being  a 
mass  of  uncombtned  combustibles  and  metals,  that  oxygen,  chlo- 
fine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  0uorine  were  added,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  reaction,  awakening  energies  before  donnant,  would  produce 
a  general  and  intense  ignition  and  combustion.  Phosphorus,  po- 
tassium and  sodium  would  instantly  blaze  ;  the  other  combusti- 
bles and  metals  would  follow  in  the  order  of  their  infiammability, 
and  thus  a  general  conflagration  would  be  the  very  first  step  in 
chemical  action.  Water  would  be  formed,  the  atmosphere  would 
result  from  the  mixture  of  its  elements,  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkii- 
lies,  the  earths,  and  stones,  and  rocks,  the  metallic  oxides  properly 
so  called,  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets,  dtc.  of  the  metals  and 
of  the  combustibles,  the  principal  acids,  the  iodides,  bromides,  fluo- 
rides, and  chlorides,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic,  and  ultimately 
the  salts,  besides  many  other  compounds  resulting  either  from  a 
primary  or  secondary  action,  would  be  produced. 

In  such  circttmstances,  the  imponderable  agents,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  other  forms  of  attraction,  would  be 
inconceivably  active — steam,  vapors  and  gases  would  be  suddenly 
evolved  in  vast  quantities,  and  with  explosive  force  ;  and  the  re- 
cently oxidated  crust  of  the  earth  would  be  torn  with  violence. 
It  is  however  obvious,  that  this  intense  action  would  set  bounds 
to  itself ;  for  the  chemical  combinations  would  relent  or  cease, 
when  the  crust  had  become  sufficiently  thick  and  firm  to  protect 
the  metals  and  combustibles  beneath  from  the  water  and  the  air, 
and  other  active  agents. 
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As  we  aie  merely  stating  the  cmiditioiMi  of  a  problem,  ve  for* 
bear  to  descant  npcm  collateral  topics,  or  to  pursue  the  primary 
rock  formations  through  all  their  vicissitudes.  We  do  not  even 
aver  that  such  events  have  actually  happened ;  but  i^losof^y  is 
sober  and  rational  when  it  assumes  that  their  existence  is  consis* 
tent  with  the  known  properties  of  the  chemical  elements,  and 
with  the  operation  of  physical  kws.  Supposing  that  such  was 
the  actual  beginning  and  progress  of  things,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
oxidated  crust  of  the  globe,  would  still  cover  a  nucleus  consisting 
of  metallic  and  inflammable  matter.  Of  course,  whenever  air  and 
water,  or  saline  and  acid  fluids  penetrated  to  this  internal  magar 
sine,  the  same  violent  action  would  recur  at  increasing  depths, 
and  the  confinement  and  pressure  of  the  incumbent  strata,  aug« 
menting  the  effects  a  thousand  fold,  would  in  later  ages,  necessa« 
rily  produce  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

StiU,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  every  reourrence  of  sQcheventS| 
provided  no  cause  of  renewal  can  be  indicated,  must  oxidize  the 
earth  deeper  and  deeper,  and  if  the  point  should  Cfver  be  attained, 
when  water  or  air  ceased  to  reach  the  inflammable  nucleus,  or  if 
it  were  all  oxidized,  the  phenomena  must  cease,  and  every  ap- 
proximation towards  this  point  would  render  them  less  frequent. 

Does  this  correspond  with  the  actual  history  of  the '  globe  ? 
Are  ignition  and  convulsions  less  frequent  now  than  in  the  early 
ages  of  our  planet  ?  The  extensive  regions,  occupied  by-rocks 
of  acknowledged  igneous  origin,  but  where  fire  is  not  now  active, 
lend  support  to  this  hypothesis,  which  welt  accords  with  the 
views  now  generally  adopted  of  the  formation  of  granite,  i  This 
hypothesis  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  those  gal« 
vanic  powers  which  we  kmm  to  exist — whose  action  we  can 
command,  and  whose  effects,  having  been  first  observed  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  now  fill  us  with  astonish- 
ment, are  constantly  active  in  producing  and  renewing  the  phe- 
nomena of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  as  both  at  eaiUer  and  later 
periods,  they  have  been  equally  efficient  in  melting  granite  itself. 

Metals  and  chemical  fluids,  with  juxtaposition,  in  a  certain 
order,  are  the  common  means  by  which  we  evolve  this  wonderful 
power.  Even  substances  aj^niently  dry  and  inert,  wfll  produce  a 
permanent,  and  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  an  energetic 
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efiect,  aa  in  the  columns  of  De  Luc  and  Zamboni.  Metals  and 
fluids  are  not  indispensable,  for  almost  any  substances  of  different 
natures  properly  arranged,  will  cause  the  evolution  of  this  power. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  the  overwhelming  brilliancy  and  intense 
energy  of  the  great  galvanic  combinations  of  Davy,  Children,  and 
Hare,  and  considers  how  trifling  in  extent  are  onr  largest  batte- 
ries, compared  with  the  vast  natural  arrangements  of  earths,  salts, 
metals  and  fluids,  which  exist  beneaih  our  feet,  will  not  be  slow 
to  admit  that  this  power  may  in  the  deep  interior  be  incessantly 
and  alternately  evolved,  mitigated,  suppressed,  revived,  and  aug- 
mented to  tremendous  intensity. 

In  our  instruments,  we  see  emanating  from  this  source  ioteose 
hght,  irresistible  heat,  magnetism  in  great  efficiency,  and  a  de- 
composing agency,  which,  by  direct  or  intermediate  action,  com- 
mands all  elements,  and  all  combinations.  The  experience  of  a 
few  years  has  added  magnetism  as  a  power  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  electricity. 

The  latter,  especially  in  the  galvanic  form,  erolves  immense 
magnetic  energy,  and  magnets  in  turn  give  out  electricity  and 
produce  all  the  effects  of  electrical  and  galvanic  combinations — 
heat,  light,  or  sparks  and  ignition,  shocks,  decomposition,  and,  by 
induction,  even  magnetism  itself. 

We  have  slated  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments when  they  were  first  created.  We  would  not  insist  upon 
this,  because  we  cannot  know  it  to  be  true.  But  in  assigning 
galvanic  action  as  a  cause  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  we 
propose  a  reasonable  theory,  and  we  provide  not  only  for  heat 
independently  of  combustion,  but  we  may  in  this  manner  [xt>vide 
combustibles  which  may  act  chemically,  and  thus  add  to  the 
effect  without  limit.  The  decomposition  of  acids,  alkalies,  earths, 
and  other  metallic  oxides,  is  a  familiar  effect  of  galvanic  action  ; 
their  metals  and  combustibles  are  set  at  liberty,  and  some  of  them 
being  inflammable  both  in  air  and  water,  elastic  agents  may  be 
evolved,  and  being  rarefied  by  heat,  would  produce  violent  me- 
chanical action.  The  first  principles  of  this  hypothesis  aie  estab; 
lished  by  experiment,  and  nothing  is  really  hypothetical  but  the 
application  to  the  phenomena  of  internal  heat  and  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes. 
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It  18  a  pecoliarity  of  the  piesent  view^  dutt  eansQs  are  provided 
whidi  admit  of  indefinite  continuance,^  and  of  unlimited  renova- 
ticm,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  phenomena  should 
ever  cease.  It  has  therefore  the  great  Newtonian  requisites  of  a 
good  theory :  its  fads  are  proved^  and  the  theory  is  bath  true  and 
suffidenL  In  its  application  to  volcanoes,  it  has  this  additional 
advantage,  it  embraces  all  that  is  possible  in  other  theories.  Coal, 
Ugnite,  sulphur,  petroleum,  hydrogen  gas,  ahd  fermenting  P3rrite8, 
may  all  contribute  their  quota  of  power  to  the  production  of  vol- 
canoes, although  the  united  effect  of  all  these  must,  if  it  be  ope- 
rative at  all,  be  very  trivial.  Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magne- 
tism, may  produce  endless  decompositions  and  rqcompositions ; 
burnt  substances  by  galvanic  energy  returning  again  to  their 
combustible  condition,  will  bum  anew;  elastic  fluids  will  be 
evolved  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  all  the  violent  mechanicid 
effects  which  their  action  is  •  known  to  produce  will  succeed ; 
thete  are  among  the  known  and  fiuniliar  efGBcteof  this  power, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  render  it  active  are  existing  in 
the  earth  on  a  scale  of  immense  extent-  The  present  hypothesis 
does  not  exclude  the  subsequent  action  of  water,  in  dissolving 
chemically,  or  disintegrating  mechanically,  the  crpst  of  the  globe ; 
for  water,  fire,  and  all  the  great  chemical  and  mechanical  agents 
mutually  cooperate. 

The  cause  now  indidated  is  sufficient  for  all  the  phenomena, 
and  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  that  has  been,  or,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  can  be  named.  We  may  venture  a 
step  farther ;  it  is  certainly  possible, — ^perhaps  it  is  not  improba- 
Ue,  that  the  light  and  heat  oi  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  may 
have  a  similar  origin.  To  the  ^eye  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  to 
vulgar  apprehension,  the  sun  is. an  ignited  body,  and  we  know 
not  of  any  power  but  the  electrical  that  can  perpetuate  this  con- 
dition. It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  as  to  the  mode  of  excite- 
ment, but  we  may  remark,  that  fluids  are  not  indispensable  ;  the 
power  may  be  evolved  from  dry  substances,  and  even  between 
good  conductors,  if  heat  be  applied  in  the  banning  ]  electricity 
may  produce  heat,  and  heat  may  excite  electricity,  and  both  have 
the  most  intimate  and  reciprocal  relations  to  magnetism.  Thus 
a  circle  of  agencies  is  provided  which  being  mutually  causes  and 
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effects  may  continue  to  operate  in  au  endless  cycle  vhoee  ler^ 
mincUiou  will  not  be  fixed  by  the  exhaustion  of  [^yical  power, 
which  never  tir<?^  nor  grows  old,  and  will  Cease  to  act  only  when 
tilt!  Creator  shall  fix  its  limit  and  annul  the  Sat  that  called  it  into 
being. 

XrV.  Relation  or  Geologt  to  the  early  ScRiPTcaE  Hi»- 
TORT. — In  this  country,  the  cultivation  of  scientific  geology  is  of 
80  recent  a  date,  that  many  of  our  most  inlelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated people  are  strangers  even  to  its  elemenls ;  are  unacquainted 
with  its  amazing  store  of  facts,  and  are  startled,  when  any  other 
geological  epochs  are  spoken  of  than  the  creation  and  the  deluge. 
But,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  are  innumerable  and  decisive 
proofs  of  successive  revolutions,  and  of  a  gradual  progress  in  the 
course  of  geological  events,  implying,  on  the  whole,  a  regular 
order  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  planet,  which  events 
necessarily  imply  much  time,  and  cannot  be  referred,  exclusively, 
to  any  course  of  diluvial  action.  It  is  im|K)ssible,  to  refer  to  this 
cause,  rocks  containing  consolidated  water-worn  niins  and  frag- 
ments, and  organized  remains,  entombed  in  the  firm  strata  and 
mountains.  The  fossil  organic  kingdom  presents  a  vast  field  of 
observation  and  inslruction,  and  it  is  less  known,  even  to  the 
greater  number  of  intellectual  persons,  than  almost  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  None  but  geolc^ists  study  it  with  diligence^ 
and  none  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters  of  the  facts,  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  importance,  and  of  their  bearing.  To 
understand  the  subject,  we  must  study  in  the  fields,  in  the  mines 
and  mountains,  or,  as  an  imperfect  substitute,  in  the  cabinet. 
Persons  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  species  of  information, 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  they 
neither  know  the  facts,  nor  can  they  compare  one  truth  in  geol- 
ogy with  another,  so  as  to  estimate  their  mutual  relation.  On 
this  subject,  it  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  find  access,  to  many 
minds,  otherwise  enlightened,  and  habituated  to  receive  and 
weigh  evidence,  with  candor  and  intelligence.  The  obvious 
reason  is,  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  first  elementary 
conceptions ;  and  whon  the  facts  are  stated,  if  they  are  not  de- 
nied, they  are  neglected,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  their 
habits  of  thought,  and  because  they  make  no  distinct  impression, 
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diey  are  BUf^xMed  to  be  dxcmms  or  jpiettvei  of  (he 

thus  they  fidl  to  bring  that  ccmvietioii  to  the  mind,  which  must 

always  be  the  result,  when  (hey  aie  fiiSy  understood  and  realized. 

In  this  country,  where  the  moral  feeling  ol  the  people  is  iden« 
tified  with  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  the  queitions  are  oflen 
agitated  by  intelligent  persons, — ^When  did  the  great  series  of 
geol<^[ical  events  happen?  If  the  six  days  of  the  creation  were 
insofficient  in  time,  and  the  facts  cannot  aU  be  referred  to  the  del- 
uge of  Noah,  to  what  period,  and  to  what  state  of  things  dudl  we 
assign  them? 

This  is  a  feir  topic  of  enquiry,  and  demands  a  satisfiietory  an* 
awer ;  an  answer,  which  is  given  by  the  whole  series  of  geologi- 
cal discoveries,  and  the  question  will  never  remain  of  doubtful 
issue  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  haa  fully  studied  and  mastered 
them :  but  they  must  be  studied  profoundly  and  not  superficially. 
The  subject  of  geology  ia  possessed  of  tsach  high  interest,  that  it 
wiU  not  be  permitted  to  slumber ;  it  will  proceed  with  increaang 
energy  and  success ;  a  great  number  of  powerful  minds  and  ixiH 
mense  research  are  now  employed  upon  it,  and  many  collateral 
branches  of  science  are  made  tributary  to  its  progress.  Its  con*- 
elusions  have  been  supposed  to  jar  with  the  Scripture  history ;  this 
is  contemplated  with  alarm  by  many — ^with  disj^easure  by  some, 
and  possibly,  by  a  few  with  satisfaction ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for 
either  state  of  feeling :  the  supposed  disagreement  is  not  real ;  it  is 
only  apparent.  It  is  founded  upon  the  popular  mistake,  that  since 
the  creation,  the  deluge  and  volcanic  eruptions,  witti  the  convul- 
sions of  earthquakes,  are  the  only  causes  that  have  produced  impor- 
tant geological  changes ;  they  believe  that  this  world  was  formed 
substantially  as  we  now  see  it,  and  if  ttiey  have  any  knowledge 
of  its  immense  and  various  deposits,  they  suppose  that  they  were 
made  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Both  these  are  fundamen- 
tal errors,  which  have  misled  both  the  learned  and  the  unl^umed, 
and  they  are  still  extensively  prevalent 

Although  the  materials  were  created  by  almighty  power,  they 
were  evidently  left  to  the  operation  of  physical  laws,  which  laws 
also  affected,  more  or  less,  the  fate  of  the  various  races  of  {dants 
and  animals  that  were  successively  called  into  existence.  But  as 
already  remarked,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  part  of 


the  crust  of  the  earth,  reaching  even  to  a  fatbomless  depth,  is  now 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  made ;  every  portion 
has  been  wrought  over  and  brought  into  new  forms,  and  theae 
changes  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  those  physical  laws  which 
the  Creator  established,  and  which  are  as  truly  his  work,  as  the 
materials  upon  which  they  operate.  The  amount  of  time  is  the 
only  difficulty,  and  this  will  vanish  before  an  enlarged  and  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  whole  subject,  comprehending  also  a  just 
estimate  of  the  evidence. 

Nature  of  Ike  cvidetice. — The  evidence  is  the  same  which  is 
readily  admitted  as  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  historical  antiquities. 

Roman  coins,  weapons,  personal  ornaments,  utensils,  baths, 
roads,  camps  and  military  walls,  and  defences  of  various  kinds, 
have  been  frequently  discovered  in  Britain.  They  are  ascertained 
to  be  Roman,  by  their  resemblance  to,  or  identity  with,  the  ac- 
knowledged productions  of  that  remarkable  people,  as  still  existing 
in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  ancient  seat  of  their  do- 
minion. Had  Julius  Cesar  and  the  other  historians  and  writers 
been  silent  as  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  as  to  the  dominion, 
whicli,  for  more  than  four  centuries  the  Romans  sustained  in  thai 
island ;  still,  could  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  they  bad  not  only  visited  Britain,  but  tJso  remained 
there,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  conquerors  and  masters.  Had 
all  historical  knowledge  of  these  events  been  lost,  would  not  the 
antiquary  who  examined  the  relics,  and  who  also  extended  his 
observations  to  other  countries  where  similar  things  are  found, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  splendid  aqueducts,  temples,  and 
amphitheatres,  pronounce  that  they  had  all  evidently  originated 
from  one  and  the  same  people,  and  would  he  not,  without  hesi- 
tation, pronounce  them  to  have  been  highly  civilized,  warlike 
and  powerful ;  and  that  their  epoch  was  one  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

At  this  moment,  there  exist  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ancient  barrows  or  sepulchral 
mounds,  some  of  them  of  stupendous  size ;  similar  structures  are 
found  in  North  America,  and  also  stupendous  forts,  which,  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  western  states,  amaze  and  con- 
found the  observer. 
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These  elractnres  enable  us  to  realize  the  8U{^)osition  just  made 
respecting  the  Romans^  and  compel  us  to  say,  that  all  these  massy 
mmmds  and  forts,  were  the  work  of  unknown  races  df  men,  on 
whose  history  even  tradition  sheds  not  a  ray  of  light,  and  we  are 
left  in  profound  ignorance,  as  to  their  origin.  " 

In  Delation  to  geology,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  case  still  stronger. 
When,  in  1738,  the  workmen,  in  excavating  a  well,*  struck  upon 
the  theatre  of  Hercolaneum,  which  had  reposed,  for  more  than  six-* 
teen  centuries,  beneath  the  lava  of  Vesuvius ;  when,  subsequently, 
(1748,)  Pompeii  was  disencumbered  of  its  volcanic  ashes  and 
cinders,  and  thus  two  cities  were  brought  to  light;  had  history 
been  quite  silent  respecting  their  existence,  as  it  was  respecting 
their  destruction  ;t  would  not  all  observers  say,  and  have  not  all 
actually  said, — here  are  the  works  of  man,  his  temples,  his  forums, 
his  amphitheatres,  his  tombs,  his  shops  of  traffic  and  of  arts,  his 
houses^  furniture,  pictures,  and  personal  ornaments,  his  streets, 
with  their  pavements  and  wheel*marks,  wo;n  in  the  solid  sKme, 
his  coins,  his  grinding  mills,  his  wine,  food,  and  medicines,  his 
dungeons,  and  stocks,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  prisoners  chained 
in  their  awful  solitudes,  and  here  and  there  the  bones  of  a  victim, 
who,  although  at  liberty,  waa  overtaken  by  the  fiery  storm,  while 
others  were  quietly  buried  in  their  domestic  retreats ;  the  falling 
cinders  and  ashes  even  copied,  as  they  fell,  the  delicate  outline  of 
female  forms,  and  having  concreted,  they  thus  remain  true  vol* 
canic  casts  to  be  seen  by  remote  generations. 

Because  the  soil  had  formed,  and  grass  and  trees  had  grown, 
and  successive  generations  of  men  had  unconsciously  walked, 
tilled  the  ground,  or  built  their  houses,  over  the  entombed  cities ; 
and  because  they  were  covered  by  lava  or  cinders,  does  any  one 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  were  once  real  cities,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  destruction  they  stood  upon  what  was  then  the  upper 
surface,  that  their  streets  once  rang  with  the  noise  of  business, 
their  halls  and  theatres  with  the  voice  of  pleasure :  that,  in  an 
evil  hour,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  volcanic  tempest  from 


*  Earlier  excavations  had  been  made  and  three  iemale  ttatoea  ditcoTered. 
t  In  the  historiea  of  those  timet,  it  is  only  said,  in  general  terms,  that  cities  and 
villages  were  overwhelmed. 
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VeKtiviiis,  and  their  oamc  aiid  place,  for  almost  seventeen  centu- 
ries, blotted  out  from  the  earth  and  forgotten. 

The  tragical  story  is  legibly  perused  by  every  observer,  and  all 
alike,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  i^ree  in  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn.  When  moreover,  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  see* 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  observes 
that  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  have  been  repaired,  and  sliored  up,  he  learns  that  the  fatal 
convulsion  was  not  the  first,  and  that  the  doomed  cities,  must 
have  been  before  shaken  on  their  foundations,  by  the  throes  of 
the  laboring  earth. 

To  establish  alt  this,  it  is  of  no  decisive  importance  that  schol> 
ars  have  gleaned,  here  and  theie,  a  fragment  from  ancient  Roman 
classics,  to  show  that  snch  cities  once  existed ;  and  that  they  wera 
overthrown  by  the  eruption  of  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  interesting  letter  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  describing  the  death  of  his  uncle,  while  observing  the  vol- 
canic phenomena,  his  philosophical  curiosity  having  cost  him  his 
iife.  In  such  cases,  the  coincidences  of  historical  and  other  wri- 
tings, and  the  gleanings  of  tradition,  are  indeed  valuable  and  grati- 
fying ;  they  are  even  of  great  utility,  not  in  proving  the  events, 
for  of  them  there  is  a  record,  which  carmot  deceive,  but  in  fixing 
the  order,  and  the  time  of  the  occurrences.  The  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  which  buried  the  devoted  cities,  is  however  perfectly 
intelligible,  from  the  appearances  themselves,  and  needs  no  histor- 
ical confirmation.  No  man  ever  imagined  that  Herculaneum  and 
PcHnpeii,  were  created  where  we  now  find  their  ruins ;  no  one 
hazards  the  absurd  conjectme  that  they  are  a  lusus  natuts,  bat 
all  unite  in  giving  an  explanation  consistent  aUke  with  geology, 
history,  and  common  sense. 

Application  of  the  Evidence. — In  the  same  manner  then,  we 
reason  respecting  the  physical  phenomena  of  our  planet,  and  here, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition,  we  shall  make  a  statement 
of  facts,  to  illustrate  this  most  important  argument,  which  will 
demonstrate  that  geologicEd  evidence  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  just  cited,  and  that  the  most  revered  documents  cannot  be 
more  decisive  in  relation  to  civil  history,  than  geological  iacts 
are  with  reference  to  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 
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The  earth  then  is  fiill  of  crystals  and  crystallized  rocks ;  it  is 
rei^ete  with  the  entombed  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
from  entire  trees  to  lichens,  fuci  and  ferns — ^from  coal  beds  to 
mere  impressions  of  plants ;  it  is  stored  with  animals,  from  the 
minutest  shell  fish,  and  microscopic  animalculee,  to  gigantic  rep- 
tiles ;  it  is  chequered  with  fragments,  from  fine  sand  to  enormous 
Uocks  of  stone ;  it  shews  on  the  joining  surfaces  of  many  strata, 
and  especially  of  the  sandstones,  the  delicate  flexions,  produced 
by  undulating  water,  when  the  materials  were  loose  as  they  are 
now  on  the  sea-shore ;  it  exhibits  in  the  materials  of  its  solid 
strata,  every  degree  of  attrition,  from  the  slightest  abrasion  of  a 
sharp  edge  or  angle,  to  the  perfect  rounding  which  [Hroduces  globes 
and  spheroidal  forms  of  exquisite  finish ;  it  abounds  with  dislo- 
cations and  fractures ;  with  injections  and  fillings  up  of  fissures 
with  foreign  rocky  matter;  with  elevations  and  depressions  of 
strata,  in  every  position,  from  horizontal  to  vertical ;  it  is  covered 
with  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  its  upper  surface;  and  finally,  its 
ancient  fires,  sometimes  for  variable  periods,  partially  dormant  and 
relenting,  have  never  been  extinguished,  but  still  struggle  for  exit, 
through  more  than  three  hundred  volcanic  mouths.  The  present 
crust  is  therefore  only  the  result  of  the  conflicting  energies  of 
physical  forces,  governed  by  fixed  laws ;  its  changes  began,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  creation,  and  they  will  not  cease  till  its  materials 
and  its  natural  powers  are  annihilated. 

Instances. — ^They  aro  innumerable,  and  aro  every  where  at 
hand ;  every  system  of  geology  unfolds  them ;  our  author's  pre- 
ceding volume  is  rich  in  such  facts,  and  it  remains  only  to  illus- 
trate our  position  by  a  few  examples,  duly  connected,  to  sustain 
the  argument,  for  which  purpose  they  are  added. 

Fossil  FHsh  of  Mount  Boka. — ^The  beautiful  fossil  fish,*  more 
than  100  species  of  which  are  found  in  mariy  limestone,  in  Mount 
Boica,  near  Yerona  in  Italy,  inform  us  that  they  were  once  living 
and  active  beings ;  before  those  hills  were  deposited,  and  when 
the  waters  stood  over  the  place  where,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  fish  were  entombed,  the  rock  which  contains  their  skeletons 


*  Already  cited  in  the  general  sketch ;  from  this  celebrated  locality  there  are 
splendid  specimens  in  the  cabiaetrof  Yale  0>llege. 
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-was  formed  around  ihem,  doubtless  in  the  state  of  a  calcaraons 
and  argillaceous  sediment:  this  calcareous  stratum  (perhaps  tlselT 
throvn  up  by  a  volcanic  lieavc,  and  tbus  suddenly  enclosiag  lfa« 
fishes)  was  llien  overwhelmed  by  a  submarine  eruption  of  molten 
rock,  and  the  heat  was  not  communicated  through  the  bad  con- 
ducting Eubstajice  of  the  marl,  to  the  destruction  of  the  organic 
forms ;  then  again,  and  still  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  calca^ 
reous  rock  was  formed  anew  with  its  enclosed  fish;  again  the 
molten  rock  flowed  over  the  calcareous  marl,  and  so  on  in  several 
successions.  But  this  is  not  all ;  this  remarkable  formation  is 
now  60  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  the  nearest  sea,  and  it  rises  1200 
feet  above  it.  It  is  [Jain  then,  not  only  that  ihe  whole  was  suc- 
cessively formed  beneath  the  ocean,  but  that  the  bill,  with  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  power 
of  subterranean  heat,  thus  emerging  from  the  surrounding  waters, 
and  ages  since  becoming  dry  land. 

To  illustrate  this  case,  we  will  state  that  in  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  more  species  of  indigenous  fishes  ;*  now  suppose  an  irrup- 
tion, as  from  land  torrents  or  a  volcanic  movement  under  the 
■waters,  were  to  throw  suddenly  upon  them,  such  a  mass  of  sedi- 
mentary mud,  that  they  were  to  become  entangled  and  suffocated 
on  the  spot ;  they  would  of  course  remain,  and  the  materials 
might,  by  pressure  and  time,  become  consolidated  around  tbem. 
Were  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  be  afterwards  elevated  into  dry 
land,  on  opening  the  bed,  there  would  be  found  a  tnie  Bolca 
quarry  of  fossil  fish.  Excepting  the  overflow  of  igneous  rock  and 
the  repetition  of  the  fish  deposit,  and  of  the  fire  rock,  the  cases 
appear  exactly  alike. 

The  Bolca  fish  present  only  one  ezamjiJe  among  thousands  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  of  the  emergence  of  motmtain  ranges,  whose 
flanks  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  height,  aa  on  the  Apennines, 
or  two  thousand  as  in  Sicily,  are  replete  with  the  ^ell  fish  and 
other  molluscous  animals  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Organic  Remains  in  Early  Rocks. — In  very  early,  and  often 
deeply  seated  rocks,  usually  called  the  transition,  coming  iiome- 

*  Ai  «K«rtaioed,  from  the  fiabenncii,  mt  the  inilance  of  ihe  late  Praaidaat 
Dwiihi,  bj  mj  brother  Gold  S.  StIIimu),  then  a  citizen  of  Newport. 
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diatdy  after  the  primary,  we  find  the  first  traces  of  oiganized 
beings ;  the  perfect  impresses  of  plantSi  with  the  earliest  coal,  and 
both  the  fonns  and  the,  entire  mineralized  bodies  of  millions 
of  animals ;  the  deposition  of  these  lOcks  was  therefore  cotempo- 
rary  with,  or.  subsequent  to^  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the 
organized  beings  whose  irainresses  or  whose  forms  they  contain, 
and  it  is  self-evident,  that  these  rocks  could  not  have  been  depos^ 
ited  prior  to  the  date  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  included  in 
theoL 

In  many  cases  both  the  plants  and  animals  lived  and  died  at  or 
near  the  places  where  they  are  found  entombed  in  the  rocks;  for 
often  they  present  few  or  no  marks  of  violence,  or  of  accident ; 
their  delicate  parts  are  often  perf^tly  preserved ;  animalSi  with 
their  organs  entire,  and  plants  with  their,  fibres  and  leaves  in .  foU 
expansion. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  one  stratum  with  its  included 
mineralized  o]f;anic  bodies  entire,  and  a  contiguous  one  having 
them  more  or  less  broken,  mutilated  and  dispersed.  It  is  there- 
lore  evident,  that  in  early  ages,  as  now,  organic  relics  were  trans- 
ported and  broken  by  currents  and  other  aqueous  movements, 
and  by  atmosf^ric  agitations,  and  that  p^ect  repose  was  only 
occasional  and  existed  in  peculiar  circumstances,  while  between 
the  extremes  of  great  movements  and  entire  quiet,  there  were,  as 
at  the  present  time,  many  intermediate  stages. 

Both  the  plants  and  animab  belong  to  races  which  are  no  longer 
found  alive,  or  if  analogous  races  exist,  they  are  related  to  the 
ancient  ones  only  by  class  or  genus,  and  not  by  species.  Qrtho- 
cerse  and  trilobites  are  found  among  the  most  ancient  animals, 
and  zoophytes,  shell  fish,  and  other  molluscs  are  common.  Mad- 
repores and  crinoidea  abound  in  the  early  rocks.  Sometimes,  strata 
rich  in  entombed  animals,  occupy  great  districts  of  country.  In 
the  transition  marble  for  instance,  animals  reposing  in  the  bowels 
of  mountains,  miles  from  day-light,  often  form  almost  the  entire 
mass,  and  they  are  so  firmly  united  to  the  rock,  as  to  constitute  a 
part  of  its  substance.  Many  of  the  architectural  marbles  owe  much 
of  their  beauty  to  imbedded  animals,  myriads  of  which  lie  almost 
in  absolute  contact ;  the  matter  of  the  rock  between  them,  only  fill- 
ing up  the  void  occasioned  by  their  angular  and  confused  positions. 
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The  trilobites  had  a  jointed  articulation,  could  bend  their  bodies 
like  a  lobster,  and  we  find  them  sometimes  doubled,  and  sometimes 
expanded,  as  they  lie  in  the  rocks.  Dr.  Buckland  has  shewn  that 
ihe  eye  of  this  animal  was  furnished  with  400  lenses,  adapted  to 
a  wide  range  of  vision  in  clear  water,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  fitted  to  live  in  the  turbid  ocean  formerly  supposed  to  beking 
to  this  geological  period — the  imaginary  chaos.  Dr.  Bncklaud's 
Bridgewater  Treatise  is  a  classic  on  organic  remains,  and  no  one 
having  the  knowledge  and  giving  the  attention  necessary  to  com- 
prehend his  fine  course  of  illustration  and  argument,  can  fail  to 
find  in  his  book  a  moral  and  physical  demonstration  of  the  high- 
est order ;  physical,  as  proving  the  progressive  formation  of  the 
crust  of  Ihe  earth  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  and  moral,  as 
evincing  the  wise  and  benevolent  design  which  is  irresistibly  in- 
ferred from  the  work  of  progressive  creation  and  arrangement. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fossil  fishes  below  the  coal, 
and  in  the  deep  transition  rocks  still  lower  down.  The  former 
opinion  that  the  early  animals  were  exclusively  very  simple  in 
their  structure,  appears  therefore,  no  longer  tenable.  Still  it  is 
true,  that  as  the  creation  advanced,  higher  orders  of  both  animals 
and  plants  were  called  into  being,  while  animals  of  simple  stnic- 
ture  are  also  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Possible  Mode  of  Consolidation. — There  is  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  marine  animals — for  example,  the  crinoidea 
and  corals  that  fill,  more  or  less,  the  transition  limestone  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  limestone  of  many  portions  of  the 
West  in  the  United  States,  came  to  be  thus  entombed.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  animals  received  their  existence,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  ocean,  and  that,  at  least  at  the  lime  of  their  death,  it 
was  full  of  calcareous  carbonate,  eitherin  solution  or  in  mechanical 
suspension,  or  both.  When  they  died,  they  of  course  subsided  to 
the  bottom,  and  were  surrounded,  as  they  lay,  by  the  concreting 
calcareous  matter.  Multitudes  of  them  were  present,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  in  all  the  confusion  of  accidental  position,  and 
therefore  were  enveloped,  just  as  we  find  them,  in  every  imagin- 
able posture ;  the  interstices  were  filled  by  the  lime,  and  this  be- 
ing more  or  less  chemically  dissolved,  produced  a  firm  sub-crys- 
talline mass,  a  section  of  which  shews  us  the  animals  sawn 
through,  and  admitting  of  a  polish,  like  the  rest  of  the  rock. 
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If  we  Midd  mppose  tiiat  oar  common  clams  and  oysteis,  that 
lie  in  the  mod  of  our  harbors  and  inlets,  were  to  become  solidi- 
ied  info  one  mass,  along  with  the  matter  which  envelopes  them,* 
the  case  would  not  be  dissimilar ;  only  they  would  be  enveloped 
ib  earthy,  instead  of  crystalline  matter,  and  the  rock  formed  fibm 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  most  recent  secondary,  or  to  the  ter- 
tiary, unless  its  texture  were  afterwards  altered  by  igneous  agen* 
des,  by  infiltration  of  dissolved  matter,  or  other  erases,  and  even 
tfien,  its  geological  age  would  be  decided  rather  by  its  organic 
remains,  than  by  its  mineral  texture. 

It  is  easily  understood,  also,  how  a  new  statum,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  different  constitution,  may  be  deposited  upon  a  pre* 
vious  one,  and  with  it,  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  lived  and 
died  in  the  fluid,  by  which  it  was  covered ;  and'  these  might  be 
the  same  animals  with  those  of  a  previous  stratum,  or  of  a  dif- 
fttent  order,  it  being  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  marine  ani- 
mals, each  successive  stratum  was,  in  its  turuy  the  bottom  of  the 
existing  ocean,  and  also  the  upper  or  last  consolidated  layer  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  it  then  was  at  that  {dace.  A  similar 
course  of  reasoning  will  apfdy  to  fresh-water  deposits. 

With  respect  to  marine  and  aquatic  animals,  the  temperature, 
and  perhaps  the  mineral  contents  of  the  waters,  appear  to  have 
been,  at  different  periods,  adapted  to  the  support  of  different  races, 
which  were  therefore  called  into  existence,  and  thus^  when  they 
died,  their  remains  became  successively  solidified. 

There  was  not,  however,  an  entire  extinction  of  all  the  ani- 
mals of  a  particular  race ;  a  multitude  were  entombed,  as  is  proved 
by  their  remains,  but  the  species  often  survived  to  another  epoch 
or  to  other  epochs,  sometimes  through  a  cycle  of  changes ;  in 
the  mean  time,  new  races  were  created  and  became  petrified  in 
the  forming  rocks :  again  perhaps,  the  diminished  race  peojded 
the  waters  anew,  and  their  relics  were  solidified  in  another  de* 
position,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

Whether  animals  and  vegetables  were  deposited  in  the  ocean, 
or  in  seas,  in  lakes,  rivera  or  estuaries,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that 
if  all  the  causes  necessary  to  •produce  the  events  were  to  be 
brought  into  successive  operation,  they  might  follow  each  other 
in  the  order  supposed ;  and  that  this  was  the  fact^  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  any  more  than  that  an  edifio^  having  granite 
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for  its  foundalioQ,  sandstone  for  its  basement,  marble  (or  its  su- 
perstructure, wood  for  its  roof,  and  lead,  zinc  or  iron  for  its  cov- 
ering, was  actually  constructed  by  the  aretiiteot,  «id  connected 
in  that  order  by  his  intelligent  design. 

The  great  truths  of  geology  are  few,  simple  and  intelligible ; 
needing  nothing  but  the  application  of  a  sound  judgment,  en- 
lightened by  science,  to  the  accurate  observation  of  facts;  (be 
order  of  their  succession  can  be  often  ascertained,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  proximate  causes  and  the  immediate  circumstances 
can  be  discovered  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is  a  supposition,  altogether  inadmissible,  and  unworthy  of  a 
sarious  answer,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  races,  entombed  ia 
such  profusion,  and  btuied  often  under  entire  moimlain  ranges,  or 
firmly  cemented  into  their  very  bosom,  were  created  as  we  find 
them;  and  still  mon?  preposterous  is  the  suggestion  sometimes 
made,  by  those  ignorant  of  geology,  that  there  are  no  real  organic 
rehcs,  but  only  illusory  resemblances  to  animals  and  plants.  Both 
suggestions  are  absurd,  and  evince  only  profound  ignorance.  To 
any  person  well  informed  in  geology,  it  is  quite  superiluous  lo  as- 
sert that  organic  relics  were  once  living  beings,  performuig  the 
port  belonging  to  their  respective  races,  and  that  at  their  death, 
01  soon  after,  they  were  consolidated,  in  the  then  concreting  and 
forming  rocky  str^  or  that  they  were,  in  various  instances, 
overwhelmed  by  igneous  or  diluvial  catastroi^es. 

Anijnal  Remains  in  Secondary  and  other  Rocks. — The  older 
secondary  rocks  often  abomid  in  shells  of  molluscous  animals, 
principally  of  extinct  genera,  and  there  is  a  progression  through 
the  more  recent  strata,  exhibiting  a  greater  and  greater  a[^)rozi- 
mation  towards  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  most  per- 
fect animals ;  while  the  newer  rocks  of  this  class,  and  of  the 
strata  that  lie  upon  them,  including  the  tertiary,  contain  reptiles, 
fish,  and  even  birds,  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 

Saurians  and  Lizards. — The  extinct  saurians  or  lizards,  men- 
tioned already  in  our  general  sketch,  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
coeval  with  the  period  between  the  coal  and  the  chalk,  or  the 
early  tertiary.  They  were  the  most  conspicuous  animals  of  that 
time,  and  were  evidently  very  numerous.  Several  genem,  inclu- 
ding many  species,  and  a  great  number  of  individuals,  have  been 
I,  and  among  them  are  the  most  colossal  bones  that  have 
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liiUMrto  been  focmd,  anterior  to  the  middle  tertiary,  or  periiape  to 
any  periods. 

These  ancient  saurian  fiunilies,  namely,  the  crocodiles,  the 
ichthyosauri  or  fish  lizards,  the  megalosauri  or  great  lizards, 
the  idesiosanri  or  animals  resembling  lizards,  and  several  more, 
hsTB  been  fouad  in  the  middle  and  tecent  secondary  tertiary 
rocks,  especially  of  England  and  France,  and  scnne  of  them  have 
been  discoveted  in  this  country. 

The  megalosaunis  is  found  in  limestones  and  sandstones  l3ring 
higher  than  the  lias,  and  the  ichthyosaurus  and  {desiosaurus,  in 
many  of  the  strata  above,  and  in  some  c^  those  below  that  rock. 

The  fossil  crocodile  appears  to  have  been,  anciently,  as  at  pre- 
sent, an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  and  of  Qvers.  In  the  West 
Indies,  according  to  De  la  Beche,  the  crocodiles  frequent  muddy, 
and  sometimes  brackish  ponds ;  and  in  shallows,  they  often  re- 
main for  hours,  with  the  tips  of  their  noses  out  of  water.  The 
crocodile  has  been  continued,  perhaps,  from  the  new  red  sand- 
stone—certainly from  the  lias,  to  the  present  time— «nd  as  its  re- 
mains often  occur  in  the  interval,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  toler- 
ably constant  inhabitant  of  our  globe. 

The  organization  and  habits  of  crocodiles  do  not  enable  them 
to  contend  with  the  agitations  of  the  sea,  which  they  shun.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  organization  of  the  ichthyosauri, 
and  perhaps  of  the  plesiosanri,  would  enable  them  to  swim  in 
the  waves. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  two  species  of  the  opossum,  found 
in  the  Stonesfield  slate  near  Oxford,  England,  no  viviparous  ver- 
tebrated  animal  has  been  found  below  the  chalk.  The  Stones- 
field  slate  belongs  to  the  older  rocks  of  the  oolitic  series,  and  lies 
above  the  has. 

The  remains  of  the  saurians  indicate  animals  of  various  size, 
from  a  yard  or  two  to  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy  feet  or 
more  in  length.  Being  generally  amphifaioas,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  when  only  portions  of  England,  in  the  form 
of  idands,  stood  above  the  water,  these  animals  swam  and  sported 
about  in  the  interlocking  waters  of  early  Britain,  or  basked  upon 
the  beaches  of  its  seas  and  estuaries,  while  the  terrestrial  lizards, 
some  of  which  were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  either  preyed  on 
other  animals,  or  cropped  the  exuberant  tropical  vegetation  of 
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a  glowing  climate,  tliat  flourished  either  on  the  dry  laud  or  along 
the  foniiy  and  sedgy  shores. 

Tile  iguanodon,  {so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  his  teeth 
and  form  to  those  of  the  iguana  of  the  West  Indies,)  was  an  her- 
bivorous reptile,  and  appears  to  have  attained  the  lengtli  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet  or  more,  with  a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feel. 
Still,  his  remains  arc  interred  in  soUd  t'erru^aous  sandstone,  far 
below  the  chalk,  and  probably  more  tlian  two  thousand  feet  he- 
neaih  the  upper  strata  of  chalk  and  it-rtiary,  that  were  snbse- 
quently  formed  over  him,  most  of  which  have  been  swept  away 
by  diluvial  action  or  by  other  causes. 

lu  July,  1S3'2,  another  saurian  was  discovered  in  the  sandstone 
of  Tilgate  Forest.^  It  is  described  and  figined  by  Dt.  Mantell 
in  the  Geology  of  the  South  East  of  England.  The  reptile  is 
named  the  hylwosatirus,  or  Wealden  lizard.  Vertebra,  ribs,  co- 
lacoids,  and  other  bones  were  found,  eitlier  in  connexion  or  in 
juxta  position,  making  an  imposing  mass,  and  very  firmly  ce- 
mented in  the  sandstone.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
twenty  five  feet  long. 

The  vegetable  remains,  as  well  as  the  fishes  and  shells,  and 
rolled  stones,  that  are  found  entombed  in  the  same  strata,  prove 
that  they  were  once  the  ui)]>er  surface,  and  formed  part  of  a  vast 
estuary,  which  was  subsequently  buried  by  the  marine  foimatioo 
of  the  chalk  and  its  attendant  strata. 

Early  Aninuds,  Vegetables,  oTid  Coal — Among  the  primary 
nwks  there  are  no  traces  of  vegetation  any  more  than  of  animal 
life.  According  to  De  la  Beche,  wood  and  terrestrial  plants  are 
found  in  most  rocks,  not  only  from  the  old  red  sandstone  upwards, 
but  in  the  transition  beneath ;  proving,  that  dry  laud  must  have 
existed,  more  or  less,  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of  the  formatioa 
of  most  of  these  rocks.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  ponds, 
lakes  and  rivers,  existed  also. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  reUcs  of  the  periods  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  transition  rocks,  that  vegetation  had  increased  prodi- 
giously upon  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  even  trees  and  for- 
ests upon  those  parts  of  the  surface  that  had  become  sufficiently  dry. 
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Bitmninoas  coal  was  formed  fiom  mibmei^ed  and  inhmned 
vegetables,  among  which,  cryptogamous  plants,  whose  vestiges 
are  numerous  in  the  coal  mines,  were  conspicuous. 

Coal,  with  all  its  alternating  and  attendant  strata  of  shales, 
sandstones,  Umestones,  clays,  iron  ores,  puddingstones,  &c.,  is 
often  found  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  coal  basin  or  coal 
field ;  in  extreme  cases  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  times  or  more ;  and 
the  mines  are  occasionally  worked  to  a  great  depth,  (even  to  a 
thousand  feet  in  some  places  in  England.)  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  no  sudden  and  transient  event,  like  a  deluge,  could  have 
produced  such  deposits,  although  it  might  bury  wood  and  trees, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  might  approximate  to  the  condition 
of  lignite  or  bituminized,  or  partially  mineralized  wood,  which  is 
often  found  under  circumstances  indicating  a  diluvial  origin. 

Two  very  interesting  &cts  have  been  recently  observed  in  this 
country,  illustrating  the  origin  of  coal  ftom  vegetables.  Peat 
has  been  found  in  Maine^  converted  into  coal ;  large  trees  have 
been  discovered  buried  beneath  the  alluvial  sand  and  clay  of  the 
Mississippi ;  some  of  them  retain  the  marks  of  the  axe,  but  are 
changed  in  part  into  coal,  and  still  present  perfect  wood  in  parts 
of  the  same  log. — ^Amer.  Journal,  Tol.  xxxv,  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson — 
Prof.  Carpenter. 

Arborescent  plants,  and  their  branches  and  roots,  are  often 
found  in  the  coal  formations,  and  in  their  sandstones,  ^.,  thus 
proving  that  the  gigantic  v^etables  were  sometimes  embraced  in 
those  deposits. 

Early  existence  of  Trees, — ^It  had  been  supposed,  that  the 
plants  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  coal  were  gen- 
erally succulent,  with  little  or  no  firm  woody  fibre.  It  appears, 
however^  from  two  memoirs  by  H.  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh, 
that  large  trees,  strongly  resembling  the  Norway  fir  and  the  yew 
tree,  existed,  even  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  great  bitumi- 
nous coal  field  of  the  Lothians,  around  Edinburgh.  Near  that 
city,  in  1826,  a  fossil  tree  was  discovered,  three  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base  and  thirty  six  feet  long,  lying  nearly  horizontally  be- 
tween the  strata  of  sandstone.  Its  composition  was  carbonate  of 
lime  60,  oxide  of  iron  18,  carbon  9,  alumina  10. 
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In  the  quarry  of  Craigleilh,  near  Edinburgh,  another  fossil  tree 
has  been  recently  uncovered,  whose  geological  position  is  in  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  considerably  below  the  great  coal  basin 
of  the  Lotbiaiis.  Its  elevation  is  seventy  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  ihe  sea,  and  its  roots  were  in  the  botlom  of  the  quarry.  The 
lenglli  of  the  atem  was  forty  seven  feot — a  large  branchless  trunk, 
—in  some  parts  ranch  ^aliened,  so  as  to  afford  an  elliptical  section. 
At  the  largest  place,  its  diameter  was  five  feet  by  two,  and  «  the 
smallest,  nineteen  inches  by  sixteen.  Its  branches,  and  many 
feet  of  its  top,  are  gone ;  it  was  probably  sixty  feel  long,  and  the 
incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  appears  to  have  been  one  hundred 
feet  thick  ;  the  bark  Is  converted  into  coal.  The  composition  of 
this  tree  ia,  carbonate  of  lime  62,  carbonate  of  iron  33,  carbon  6, 
with  the  specific  gravity  2.^7.     It  was  a  conifer. 

In  the  great  coal  field  of  the  North,  in  Britain,  fossil  plants  are 
usually  found  lying  parallel  to  the  strata,  but  much  broken  and 
compressed,  and  their  parts  scattered ;  but  some  vigorous  plants, 
generally  SigillariEe,  appear  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  resist  the 
torrents  and  to  remain  in  their  natural  position. 

It  results  from  Mr.  Wilham's  discoveries,  that  gymnospermous 
phanerogamic  plants  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions than  has  been  imagined,  and  that  proper  trees,  of  true  lig- 
neous dbre,  and  of  great  size,  existed  even  earlier  than  the  bitu- 
minous coal.* 

Fossil  Forest  of  Portland. — In  quarrying  in  the  oolite  lime- 
stone of  the  island  of  Portland  in  the  English  channel,  the  work- 
men discovered  an  ancient  soil,  which  they  called  the  dirt-bed, 
and  it  still  bears  that  name,  or  sometimes  dirt  and  black  dirt.  It 
is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  darkened  by  lignite. 
It  contains  numerous  rounded  stones  from  three  to  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  In  this  dirt  bed  are  buried  many  silicified  trunks 
of  coniferous  and  tropical  trees,  the  latter,  palm-like  in  character, 
and  allied  to  the  Zamia  andCycas.  They  were  evidently  fossil- 
ized where  they  grew,  as  the  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for 
a  height  of  from  one  foot  to  three,  and  in  a  angle  instance  even  six, 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  and  about  as  near  to  each  other 
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*  Amwicu  Jouraal,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  109. 
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as  in  modem  foresti.  The  caitx)tiaceoi]8  matter  is  most  abmidant 
around  the  stumps  and  around  the  remains  of  the  fossil  Cycades. 
The  dirt  bed  contains  also  prostrate  silicified  stems  of  trees,  partly 
buried  by  the  black  earth  and  partly  by  a  calcareo-siliceous  slate 
that  covers  the  dirt  bed. 

Although  the  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  still  by  uniting  many  pieces, 
trunks  have  been  restored  to  the  length  of  twenty  to  twenty  three 
feet,  or,  as  Dr.  Mantell  states,  upwards  of  thirty  feet,  the  stems 
being  imbedded  frcmi  seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  and  then  forked ; 
the  diameter  of  these  near  the  root  is  about  one  foot,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  roots  into  the  subjacent  Portland  stone,  shows  that 
its  strata  were  soft  and  impressible  when  these  trees  grew.  The 
calcareous  slate  which  covers  the  trees,  was  deposited  with  tran- 
quillity, and  forms  swelling  masses  over  the  tops  of  the  stumps. 
These  strata  are  found  elsewhere :  at  LuUworth  cave,  in  Dorset- 
shire, they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  still  sustaining  the 
trees  in  an  inclined  position,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  strata. 

From  these  facts  it  is  inferred  that  the  ooUte,  full  of  marine 
diells,  became  dry  land — its  upper  surface  then  became  covered  by 
a  forest  in  which  grew  the  tropical  plants,  the  Zamia  and  Cycas ; 
that  the  land,  with  its  forests,  sank  and  was  submerged  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  which  deposited  a  calcareous  sediment,  with 
fluviatile  limestones,  (the  Purbeck  beds,) deposited  quietly,  as  the 
water  was  not  disturbed.  Two  other  carbonaceous  beds  have  been 
found  below,  and  one  of  these  containing  Cycadeae.  Mr.  Lyell 
has  summed  up  these  changes  thus  :*  '^  There  must  have  been 
first,  the  sea,  in  which  the  corals  and  shells  of  the  oolite  grew ; 
then  land,  which  supported  a  vegetable  soil  with  Cycadeae ;  then 
a  lake,  or  estuary,  in  which  fresh-water  strata  were  deposited  ; 
then  again  land  on  which  other  Cycadese  and  a  forest  of  dicoty- 
ledonous trees  flourished ;  then  a  second  submergence  under  fresh 
water,  in  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  gradually  formed  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  cretaceous  period  a  return  over  the  same  space  of 
the  ocean." 


*  Blcmentf,  p.  3G6. 


Then  might  bo  added  the  tertiary  strata,  both  marine  and  fresh 
water,  and  finally  Iho  alluvial  and  diluvial. 

To  imagine,  adds  Mr.  Lyell,  such  a  series  of  events,  will  ap- 
pear visionary  and  extravagant  to  some  who  are  not  aware  that 
similar  changes  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  and  that 
large  areas  near  the  sea  are  now  subject  to  be  laid  dry,  and  then 
submerged,  after  remaining  for  years  covered  with  houses  and  trees. 

More  recent  Fossil  Trees  and  Plants. — Among  the  more  re- 
cent secondary  rocks,  vegetables  increase  in  quantity  and  variety 
as  we  approach  the  tertiary,  in  which  we  find  inhumed  wood  iu 
the  form  of  lignite,  or  bituminJzed  wood,  or  wood  slightly  min- 
eralised ;  eventually  we  find  wood  unchanged,  although  inhu- 
med, and  finally  peat  and  hving  plants;  and  thus  we  truce  the 
vegetable  famiUes,  from  their  commencement  on  the  borders  of 
the  primary,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.  In  the  loose  sand, 
gravel,  and  detritus,  wo  often  find  trees,  at  every  depth,  between 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  fixed  rocks  below ;  the  surface 
is  often  covered  by  boulders  of  travelled  stones,  and  the  deposi- 
tion is  evidently  diluvial. 

Organized  Reinaitts  deposited  from,  Water,  but  not  from  a 
T^ansiml  Deluge. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  in  a  mineralized  stale, 
described  above,  was  that  which  really  happened.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  operations  of  fire  at  preceding  or  subsequent 
periods,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  concerned  in  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  mineral  strata,  which  contain  numer* 
ous  organized  remains.  Animals  or  vegetables  could  never  be 
produced  or  sustained  in  the  midst  of  fire ;  and  indeed,  it  is  quite 
incredible,  that  strata,  containing  their  relics,  were  ever  melted ; 
Bor  is  it  easy  to  imagine,  that  they  could  be  even  soAened,  in 
any  great  degree,  without  destroying  or  materially  deranging  the 
oi^anized  structure. 

Strata  of  shale  or  clay  might,  indeed,  be  baked  without  fusion, 
so  as  to  assume  a  stony  hardness,  and  still  preserve  organic  im- 
pressions. Thus  we  have  observed  a  common  hard  baked  brick, 
lying  in  a  pavement,  bearing  a  distinct  and  beautiful  impression  of 
a  scallop  shell,  (Pecteu ;)  the  shell  was  gone,  being  doubtless  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  while  its  impress  remained.     Strata  that  have 
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been  ignited  may,  therefore,  retain  the  forms  of  organic  bodies, 
which  would  of  course  be  destroyed  by  the  heat 

This  fact  is  indeed  fully  illustrated  by  every  ornamental  im- 
pression made  by  a  mould  or  die  upon  the  clay  of  unbaked  pot- 
tery or  porcelain ;  it  remains  indelible  and  unalterable  after  pass- 
ing through  the  furnace. 

It  appears  evident  also,  that  the  mineralized  plants  and  animals 
of  the  solid  strata  have  not  been  collected  in  these  situations  by 
any  sudden  and  local,  or  even  general  catastrophe ;  for,  as  an  au- 
thor remarks,  '^  among  the  immense  number  of  fossil  shells,  many 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  thinness,  deUcacy  and  minute- 
ness of  parts,  few  of  which  have  been  injured,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  are,  in  general,  most  perfectly  preserved."  Among 
^e  plants  of  the  coal  formation,  situated  sometimes  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  many 
beds  of  solid  rocks,  their  leaves,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  structure,  are  often  found  fully  expanded,  in 
their  natural  position,  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  laid 
out  with  as  much  precision  as  in  the  hartus  siccus  of  a  botanist. 
It  is  often  true  that  the  minutest  parts  do  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered attrition  or  injury  of  any  kind. 

Fragmentary  Rocks. — ^The  rocks  composed  of  fragments  and 
rounded  water-worn  pebbles  afford  us  the  strongest  evidence  of 
progressive  destruction,  deposition  and  consdidation. 

Among  the  transition  rocks  we  find,  in  general,  for  the  first 
time,  fragments  both  roimded  and  angular  of  all  the  previous 
rocks ;  sometimes  these  fragments  are  united  by  crystalline  mat- 
ter of  a  different  nature,  forming  the  paste  or  cement  which  holds 
them  together ;  or  the  paste  is  composed  of  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  materials  with  the  fragments,  but  in  a  state  of  much  finer 
division,  and  at  other  times  there  is  little  interposed  matter. 

Many  of  the  rocks  of  this  class  are  most  palpably  fragmentary, 
the  fragments  being  of  all  sizes,  either  scarcely  visible  to  the  na- 
ked eye,  or  several  inches  or  feet  in  diameter. 

Instances, — ^We  have  seen  and  carefully  examined,'in  place,  all 
the  following  instances  of  fragmentary  rocks,  namely: — The 
brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  employed  in  the  public  buildings 
at  Washington ;  this  is  a  remarkably  firm  rock,  composed  of  angu- 
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Uu  and  ovoidal  pebblei,  the  latter  of  which  have  evidently  teceiired 
their  shape  from  friction  in  water.  The  cement  is  a  more  mi- 
nutely divided  substance  of  the  same  kind ;  but  calcareous  matter 
ia  not  exclusively  Iho  material  either  of  the  pebbles  or  of  the 
cement. 

The  fragmentary  rocks  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  by  Pron- 
dence  to  Boston,  and  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Brooklyn,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  early  formations  of  [his  kitid.  They  are  very  interesting 
five  miles  east  of  Newport,  at  a  place  called  Purgatory,  where  a 
lai^e  mass  of  the  rock  is  seiiarated  by  the  natural  seams,  thai  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  by  a  subterranean  heave.  The  seams 
nm  parallel  for  a  great  distance,  cutting  the  pebbles  in  two,  aiid 
thus  the  included  mass  has  fallen  out,  having  been  undetmined  by 
the  sea,  whose  waves,  when  impelled  by  storms,  break  and  toar 
frightfully  in  this  deep  chasm. 

The  pebbles  are  here  chiefly  quartz  ;  they  are  ovoidal  in  form 
and  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  bird's  egg  to  that  of  a  barrel,  and 
they  lie  generally  with  their  transverse  diameters  parallel.  They 
are  frequently  invested  by  numerous  crystals  of  the  magnetic  ox- 
ide of  iron,  perhaps  sublimed  by  the  heat  that  elevated  the  strata. 

The  pebbles  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  about  Boston  are  very 
various  in  their  composition,  but  are  obviously  the  ruins  chiefly 
of  primary  rocks.  The  pebbles,  which  there  lie  in  the  roads  and 
fields,  have  proceeded  from  the  disintegration  of  this  puddingstone. 

The  great  sandstone  deposit  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
presents  every  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  parts  that  have 
been  broken  up  from  previous  rocks,  transported,  more  or  less 
rolled,  and  cemented  into  rock  again. 

In  East  Haven ,  near  New  Haven ,  the  rocks  often  contain  massy 
pebbles  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate  and  clay  slate,  and  of  the 
individual  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Watei^wom 
pebbles  are  in  some  places  as  common  in  these  rocks  as  on  the 
sea  shore  :  they  form  mighty  strata,  which  have  been  tilted  out 
of  the  horizontal  position,  into  an  inclination  of  15  or  20  degrees 
from  the  horizon ;  their  successive  parallel  ridges  resemble  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  between  them  are  the  long-drawn  troughs, 
extending  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  of  the  strata. 
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The  CatakiUs,  are  conspicuoiis  moniiments  of  gecdogica]  revo- 
lutions, for  not  only  at  the  base,  but  at  the  summit,  from  two  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  we  find 
them  composed  extensively  of  firagmentary  rocks,  rounded  and 
angular ;  their  rude  piles  inform  us,  that  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  built  were  once  loose  and  rolling  about,  in  the  waves 
of  an  early  ocean,  encountering  friction  and  violence  in  their 
various  modes  of  action,  and  it  admits  of  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  these  mountains,  after  consolidation,  have  been  raised  from 
the 'depths  of  the  sea  into  their  present  position — lifted  doubt- 
less with  the  continent  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuous  feature* 

Origin, — ^We  must  look  for  an  adequate  cause  whence  arose 
the  mighty  masses  of  ruins  of  every  shape  and  variety,  composing 
not  merely  accidental  fragments,  or  here  or  there  a  stratum  or  a 
hill,  but  covering  mjrriads  of  square  miles,  the  foundation  of 
countries,  and  rising  occasionally  even  into  high  moimtains. 

Such  are  the  effects  and  proofs,  of  crystallization,  as  exhibited  in 
the  primary  rocks,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  fragmentary 
piles,  must  appear  very  striking ;  and  connected  with  their  relar 
tive  position,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind,  that  they  arose 
from  a  subsequent  and  totally  different  state  of  things. 

What  were  the  causes  that  broke  up  portions  of  the  primary 
rocks  and  left  their  ruins  the  sport  of  the  waves,  destined  in  the 
progress  of  time,  to  be  cemented  again  into  firm  masses  ? 

Causes  which  appear  very  feeble  in  their  action  produce,  by 
long  continuance,  results  which  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
attribute  to  more  violent  agents.  Such  are  the  wearing  effects  of 
the  weather  and  the  seasons,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, powers  constantly  in  operation,  and  to  these  we  can  add  the 
convulsions  of  earthquake,  tempest,  flood,  and  fire,  by  which  our 
planet  is  still  as  it  has  ever  been  agitated.  These  causes  would, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  perform  the  work,  great  as  the  results  may 
now  appear. 

The  breaking  up  of  primary  and  other  rocks  by  ordinary  causes, 
as  well  as  by  violent  convulsions,  and  the  transportation  of  their 
ruins,  often  to  distant  places ;  the  frequently  rounded  form  of  the 
fragments,  presenting  pebbles  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  pea,  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  a  human  head,  or  a  barrel— quartz  being  not 


unfreqiiently  the  raalerial ;  the  reconsolidation  of  these  masses 
into  firm  rtxiks — their  stratification  at  first  horizoutal  and  then 
risiug,  at  various  angles  of  inclination ;  the  altematioa  of  snch 
strata  with  slate  and  coal  and  other  deposits,  their  extraneous  coo- 
tenls  of  innnmerable  organized  beings,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
whole,  sometimes  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  above  the  ocean 
level ;  all  these  facts  leave  not  a  doubt  that  the  fragmentary  rocks 
required  much  time  for  their  formation,  consolidation  and  eleva- 
tion, and  could  never  have  been  the  work  of  a  short  period,  ot  of 
a  transient  deluge.  It  is  evident  also,  that  some  of  the  brecciated 
rocks  were  deposited  before  the  granite  mountains  broke  through 
them,  tilled  them  up,  and  threw  them  into  positions  of  high  in- 
clination, as  may  be  seen  in  varions  places  among  the  Alps, 

Diluvial  Deposits. — As  regards  the  wreck  and  ruins  with  which 
the  surface  of  our  planet  is  every  where  covered ;  their  extraor- 
dinary position,  and  to  some  extent  their  production,  have  been 
usually,  but  as  is  now  thought  too  generally  and  exclusively, 
attributed  to  diluvial  agency  ;  to  mighty  floods  and  rushing  tor- 
rents of  water. 

Diluvium  is  found  every  where.  The  almost  universal  depth- 
sita  of  rolled  pebbles,  and  boulders  of  rocks,  not  only  on  the  mar^ 
gin  of  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  but  their  existence, 
often  in  enormous  quantities,  in  situations  quite  removed  from 
large  waters ;  inland,  imbedded  in  high  banks,  or  scattered,  occa- 
sionally in  profusion,  on  the  face  of  almost  every  region,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  and  declivities  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys  between  them ;  their  entire  difference,  in  many  cases, 
fi-om  the  rocks  in  the  country  where  they  lie — rounded  masses, 
and  pebbles  of  primary  rocks,  being  deposited  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  regions,  and  vice  versa ;  these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
facts,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  geological  occurrences. 
Curvilinear  stones  may  possibly,  in  given  instances,  be  formed  by 
decomposition  of  the  angular  portions,  and  by  various  chemical 
agencies,  aiding  those  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  but  pebbles  present 
unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  brought  to  their  rounded 
form  by  friction  in  water,  aided  by  sand  and  gravel  and  by  mu- 
tual collision,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  those 
produced  in  any  other  Avay. 
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The  attrition  of  the  common  waters  of  the  earthy  within  the 
limited  period  of  our  observation,  aided  by  transient  and  occar 
sional  floods,  or  eren  by  the  deluge  described  in  Genesis,  would 
do  very  little  towards  producing  so  mighty  a  result;  and  we 
must  assign  the  effects  not  only  to  our  own  times,  but  to  an 
earlier  and  much  more  extended  course  of  mechanical  agencies, 
produced  by  agitated  waters,  through  successive  ages. 

We  must  charge  to  moving  waters  the  undulating  appearance  of 
stratified  sand  and  gravel,  often  observed  in  every  country,  and  very 
conspicuously  in  the  (Jain  of  New  Haven  ;  in  remarkable  beauty 
and  deUcacy  in  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Ck)nnecticut  Riv- 
er, and  especially  at  Mink  Brook,  a  mile  or  two  below  Dartmouth 
Ck)llege ;  exhibiting  frequently  a  delicacy  of  flexion  in  the  layers, 
which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  had,  but  a  moment  before, 
received  their  impulse  and  position  from  undulating  currents,  and 
as  if  they  had  copied  the  very  eddies  and  gyrations  of  tlie  wave.* 

Indeed  nothing  in  geology  strikes  the  observer  with  more  in- 
terest, than  these  beautiful  arrangements  in  strata,  of  the  beds  of 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam  and  pebbles.t  A  section  of  a  bank  of  any 
of  these  deposits — or  better  still,  an  avulsion  or  fall,  which  leaves 
the  stratification  exposed,  without  being  obscured  by  the  rubbish, 
produced  by  digging,  or  by  the  sliding  of  loose  sand — never  fails 
to  exhibit  the  effects  of  sedimentary  deposition  ;  sometimes  hori- 
zontal— sometimes  inclined  at  various  angles,  great  or  small — 
sometimes  undulatory,  and  recording,  in  a  language  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  the  effects  of  subsiding  water.  The  beds  are 
not  always  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  parts. 
Sometimes  coarser  gravel,  or  even  pebbles,  will  form  a  layer  above 
fine  sand,  and  then  perhaps  the  order  will  be  reversed,  indicating 
that  there  were  currents,  and  these,  relenting  and  increasing 
alternately,  as  they  were  impelled  probably  by  tides  or  storms,  so 
that  coarser  or  finer  materials  were  transported  and  deposited,  as 
the  waters  and  currents  were  more  or  less  agitated  and  rapid. 


*  These  strata  would  perhaps  be  now  arranged  with  the  tertiary, 
t  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  depositions  be  referred 
to  tertiary  deposits,  or  to  those  that  are  strictly  diluvial. 
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Bowlder  stones,  consisting  of  fragments  of  primary  rocka,  pro- 
bably from  the  regions  north  of  the  great  lakes,  are  found  abun- 
dantly on  the  secondary  regions  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other 
Males ;  the  fragments  of  the  primary  Alps,  on  the  Jura  chain,  the 
niins  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  on  (he  secondary  and  dilu- 
vial plains  of  Pnissia  and  Northern  Germany,  (the  Baltic  inter- 
vening,) and  the  fragments  of  the  northern  counties  of  Kngland, 
cover  the  southern  and  middle  regions. 

In  many  cases  bowlders  and  pebbles  can  be  traced  to  their  na- 
tive beds,  and  frequently  tliey  are  strangers  to  the  regions  where 
they  are  found.* 

Deserts  of  sand,  covering  tracts  more  or  less  extensive,  such  as 
those  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Zahara,  stretching  in  a  vast  belt, 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  sandy  plains 
of  Arabia,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  the  great  desert  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  similar  deposits,  in  situations  where 
no  obvious  existing  causes  could  leave  lliem,  are  usually  referred 
to  diluvial  agency.  It  is  suggested  however  by  Br.  MacCulloch, 
that  the  sands  may  in  various  cases  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  in  sitiL 

Diluvial  Torrents — I^kes — Valleys. — That  diluvial  torrents, 
especially  when  aided  by  convulsions  and  by  ice,  have  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  roll  even  bowlder  stones  and  disjointed  columnsf 
to  great  distances,  or  to  precipitate  them  from  their  native  ledges 
into  the  valleys,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
energy  of  torrents  in  our  own  time. 

Beds  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  com- 
pose the  loose  materials  of  every  country,  and  they  invariably  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  deposition  from  water,  sometimes  tranquil, 
sometimes  more  or  less  a 


*  Erratic  bowlders  «re  rarely  round  in  lower  UUludes  ibaii  iboul  4(F  in  cither 
hemisphere,  «nd  they  hecome  more  abundaat  M  lbs  Utitudo  increases,  thui  indi- 
cating transpoita  by  currenU  of  floating  ice,  freighted  with  rocks,  from  the  polu 
regiona. — Lydl's  ElemtnU,  (p.  173,J  qwsting  Darviin. 

t  Such  aa  ifae  columns  of  trap,  aomelimei  of  enormous  size,  which  are  (buod 
scattered, np  and  down,  (farougfa  the  great  ConneclJcut  valley, oflen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  parent  ridges.  The  most  remarkable  case  in  this  range,  is  ten 
milei  west  of  Hartford,  on  the  Albany  turnpike. — Ste  T<na  to  (Ivebec. 
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Moving  waters  appear  to  bave^  first  transported,  and  then,  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quietude,  to  have  arranged  these  masses  by 
sedimentary  deposition. 

The  effects  of  diluvial  devastation  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
veiled,  by  the  gradual  depositions  of  sedimentary  matter,  during 
the  decline  of  the  velocity  of  the  moving  waters. 

Granting  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  covered  by  water, 
which  has  been  in  any  way  withdrawn,  or  that  the  land  has  been 
lifted  from  a  state  of  submersion  in  an  ocean,  there  must  evidently 
have  resulted  a  multitude  of  local  lakes,  determined  in  their  form 
and  position  by  the  basin  shape  so  often  traced  by  contiguous  hills 
and  high  grounds;  in  these,  separate  and  independent  deposits 
might  have  been  going  on  for  a  length  of  time.  Those  lakes 
that  had  no  permanent  supply  of  water,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
hausted by  soakage  and  by  evaporation :  others  would  burst  their 
barriers,  or  gradually  wear  them  down,  and  during  their  escape, 
produce  diluvial  ravages  ;  while  those  only  would  be  perennial, 
which  were  fed  by  streams  and  springs. 

Many  valleys  of  denudation,  as  they  are  called  by  Prof.  Buck- 
land,  were  probably  produced  by  diluvial  action,  aided  by  convul- 
sions. Such  valleys  are  conspicuously  seen  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  channel  coast,  where  similar  strata  are  found  capping 
contiguous  hills,  projecting  at  their  sides,  and  running  beneath 
their  foundations;  a  curve  or  hollow  having  been  scooped  out 
between,  thus  indicating  the  effects  of  great  rushing  torrents,  pre- 
ceded or  attended  perhaps  by  earthquakes  that,  more  or  less,  broke 
up  the  superficial  strata.* 

Many  valleys  were  doubtless  produced  in  this  manner;  and 
others  by  great  diversity  of  causes. 

Extraneous  Contents  of  the  Diluvium^-^-in  all  countries,  where 
curiosity  and  intelligence  exist,  single  bones,  and  entire  skeletons 
of  the  larger  animals,  often  of  extinct  species,  but  chiefly  of  known 
genera,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  diluvium. 

Whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes ;  crocodiles,  and  other  amphibia ; 
the  mastodon,  the  mammoth  or  extinct  elephant,  and  other  species 
of  elephants,  approaching  to  or  quite  like  those  of  modern  times ; 

*  Reliquiae  DiluviaDae. 
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the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus;  hyenas,  tigers,  deer,  horses; 
various  species  of  the  bovine  family,  and  a  mullimde  more,  are 
found  in  the  diluvium,  or  in  the  tertiary,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth; 
and  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried,  either  by  ordinary  occurrences,  or  by  a 
catastrophe  such  as  a  sudden  and  violent  deluge. 

It  appears,  from  Dt.  H.  H.  Hayden's  Geological  Essays,  th^ 
onder  the  diluvium  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  middle  and 
saiilhern  states,  there  lie  bnried  great  quantines  of  the  bones  of 
whales,  sharks,  porpoises,  mastodons,  Asiatic  elephants,  and  other 
large  iiuimals,  along  with  numerous  trees,  sometimes  retaining 
their  fruit.  Layers  of  marine  mud  are  also  found,  deep  in  the 
diluvium,  beneath  the  present  low  water  mark. 

There  are  also  vast  deposits  of  shells,  and  especially  of  a  gigan- 
tic oyster,  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  states.  They  are  foimd, 
not  only  in  digging  for  wells,  but  they  form  great  beds  in  vahous 
places.* 

Near  Tours,  in  France,  is  a  stratum  of  oyster  shells  twenty 
Mven  miles  long  and  twenty  feet  thick. 

But  the  collections  in  the  southern  states  far  exceed  this.  A 
stratum  on  the  whole  continuous,  although  mixed  more  or  less, 
with  the  general  diluvium  and  other  materials  of  the  country,  has 
been  traced  from  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  South  Carohna,  to  the 
Chickasaw  country ;  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  ten,  or  from 
that  to  one  hundred  in  breadth.f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  beds  of  oyster  shells, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try are  diluviul  or  tertiary  deposits. 

The  bones  andskeletonsoflai^e  animals,  especially  of  the  mas- 
todon and  mammoth,  are  found  in  wide  dispersion,  and  in  very  re- 
mote countries,  in  both  Americas,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  In  north- 
ern Asia,  the  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant  or  mammoth  are  discov- 
ered in  the  banks  of  almost  every  river,  and  the  ivory  is  fotmd 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  be  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  Au 
enormous  carcase  of  the  northern  or  extinct  Asiatic  elephant,  by 
the  gradual  thawing  of  the  frozen  bank  in  which  it  was  imbedded, 

*  Many  of  (he  cases  cited  are  doubllesa  in  the  lerlJary. 
I  We  aupprae  iheie  lo  belouf  ratber  to  the  tertiary. 


high  above  the  water,  fell  down  a  fev3rear8  since,  and  e:diibited  the 
flesh  in  fiill  preaerration ;  the  l(»ig  bristly  hair  and  vast  massy  hide, 
leqatring  a  large  number  of  men  to  carry  it,  afforded  proof  irrefra- 
gable, of  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  those  rigorous  climates, 
and  of  his  sudden  extinction,  inhumation  and  congelation,  with 
so  little  interval  of  time,  that  putrefiBu^tion  had  not  commenced, 
and  has  not  since  taken  place,  during  a  succession  of  ages. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  view  with  the  religious  world,  that  the 
deluge  of  the  Bible  was  the  cause  of  the  wide  dispersion  and  sep- 
ulture of  the  extinct  gigantic  races,  whose  remains  are  found  in 
diluvium  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  whole  races 
of  animals  were  thus  extinguished,  and  their  bodies  buried  in  the 
wreck  of  the  jdanet  Such  a  scene  of  devastation  was  thought 
to  be  well  fitted  to  produce  these  effects,  as  it  was  certainly  ill 
adapted  to  the  comparatively  tranquil  life  and  death  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  marine  and  aqueous  animals,  that  peofAed 
the  earlier  oceans. 

A  more  extended  and  careful  examination,  and  a  more  scrupu- 
lous weighing  of  evidence  has,  however,  induced  most  geologists, 
including  those  who  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures, 
greatly  to  modify  these  opinions.  While  all  agree  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  races  of  animals,  in  various  cases,  by  deluges,  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable,  it  is  admitted  that  a  multitude  of  the 
animals  whose  remains  are  found,  perished  by  ordinary  events,  by 
miring,  by  accidental  drowning,  by  mutual  warfare,  by  disease, 
by  old  age,  and  by  the  prowess  of  the  hunter,  while  the  natural 
and  usual  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  aided  by  the  ac- 
cumulations of  time,  may  have  effected  their  sepulture. 

That  all  lands  have  been  elevated  from  beneath  the  waters,  and 
that  some  parts  of  the  world  have  been  repeatedly  submerged  and 
raised  is,  on  grounds  strictly  geological,  believed  by  all  geologists ; 
nor  can  we  hesitate  to  admit  also  that  flowing  if  not  rushing  wa- 
ters, have  passed  over  the  surface  of  all  coimtries ;  hence  such 
effects  as  are  appropriate  to  a  general  deluge  are  noticed  in  every 
region.  Shall  we  add  to  this  roll  the  following  facts,  cited  on 
credible  authority  ?  The  skeleton  of  a  whale  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  Sandhom,  three  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Northern  Sea. 


So  late  as  June,  1824,  the  remains  of  a  whale  were  foand  on 
the  westeramost  Stappen,  a  mountain  in  Finmarck,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  bones,  reported 
to  he  vertebra?,  were  lost  by  shipwreck  on  their  passage  to  Eng- 
land. Similar  remains  are  said  to  exist  also  in  North  Fugeloe, 
another  mountain  in  those  regions. — Penn. 

While  it  may  he  supposed  that  there  is  no  cause,  except  a  de- 
luge, that  could  have  conveyed  the  whales  to  those  elevations,  it 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  by  some,  that  the  rising  of  the  land  may 
have  brought  up  the  skeletons,  as  Mr.  Lyell  supposes  that  bowlder 
stones  may  have  fallen  from  sea  cliffs,  and  being  rounded  ta  the 
ocean,  have  been  then  lifted  into  daylight. 

If  the  elevation  of  land  from  the  deep  be  admitted — and  the 
feet  is  unquestionable — then  it  follows  of  course,  that  when  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  with  its  varieties  of  surface,  of  plains,  valleys, 
hills,  and  mountains,  is  raised  above  the  water  so  as  to  become 
dry  land,  then  every  thing  that  was  lying  in  the  abyss  must  be 
brought  into  view,  or  within  the  reach  of  exploration,  and  in  this 
manner  most  interesting  disclosures  may  m  future  eras  be  made. 

Contrast  between  Diluvial,  and  Tranquil  Aqttemis  Ag^etuy. — 
The  agency  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  in  sustaining,  depos- 
iting, and  burying  oi^anized  bodies  in  solid  rock,  (except  the  ef- 
fects of  occasional  convulsions,)  was,  evidently,  tranquil  and  long 
continued ;  giving  time  for  many  generations  of  the  same  or  of 
different  races,  and  for  ail  the  alternations  and  successions  of  the 
strata  with  different  organized  bodies. 

The  occasional  intervention  of  igneous  irruption,  whether  sub- 
marine or  subterrene,  below,  or  among,  or  upon  the  strata  of 
aqueous  origin,  only  increases  the  necessity  of  time,  and  when 
these  coincidences  occur,  they  add  to  the  evidence  of  grand  geo- 
logical cycles. 

Bin  diluvial  agency  is  usually  violent,  sudden,  and  of  short  du- 
ration. 

If  the  universal  deli^e  recorded  in  Genesis,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  diluvial  action,  and  the  time  and  the  elevation  stated  in  the  his- 
tory, as  measured  by  existing  mountains,  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, nothing  could  be  more  violent,  destructive,  and  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  certainly  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are.  every  where 
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recorded  in  legible  characters,  the  neces8ar7  physical  effects  of  such 
a  debacle. 

It  has  entered  but  little  into  the  views  of  any  except  geologists 
to  discriminate  between  these  two  classes  of  effects.  They  are 
as  wide  apart  as  possible,  and  nothing  in  science  is  more  unskilful 
or  more  unhappy  than  to  confound  them,  as  is  constantly  done  by 
the  unlearned  in  geology,  who  are  intent  on  attributing  all  geolo- 
gical effects  to  the  deluge. 

The  surface  of  our  planet  has,  either  at  one  period  or  many, 
been  swept  by  violent,  agitated  torrents  of  water,  which  cov- 
ered the  earth  every  where  with  its  own  ruins,  but  probably  cata- 
clysms did  not  form  any  of  the  firm  strata  filled  with  organized 
remains. 

Volcanoes. — ^Their  probable  causes  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  our  view  of  elementary  action,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  briefly  to  advert  to  volcanoes  as  striking  phys- 
ical features  of  the  earth.  Active  volcanoes  are  well  known ; 
their  causes  are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  operation,  and 
lava  beds  and  currents  are  constantly  forming  in  many  countries, 
so  that,  in  one  region  or  another,  the  earth  is  never  free  from  vol- 
canic action  cognizable  by  the  senses.  The  products  of  volca- 
noes often  bear,  in  their  very  texture  and  features,  palpable  marks 
of  the  agency  of  fire,  and  thus  they  inform  us,  in  very  intelligible 
language,  that  they  are  indeed  ignigenous :  even  when  these  fea- 
tures are  not  distinctly  legible,  it  often  happens  that  the  geographi- 
cal and  geological  position  of  the  masses  does  not  permit  us  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  their  volcanic  origin.  Although  they  may  form 
beds  of  solid  rock,  which  have  no  appearance  of  scorias,  cinders, 
glass,  or  gaseous  inflation,  except,  perhaps,  on  their  upper  surfaces, 
we  still  observe  their  currents,  and  recognize  their  birth  by  fire. 
Volcanic  currents  overflow  whatever  Ues  in  their  way,  and  there- 
fore we  find  them  covering,  occasionally,  every  geological  forma- 
tion, and  every  work  of  man. 

The  superincumbent  mass  is,  therefore,  of  more  recent  origin 
than  that  upon  which  it  lies.  The  evidence  presented  by  the 
eruptions  of  active  volcanoes,  and  the  igneous  formaticms  which 
they  produce,  goes  then  to  establish  the  truth  of  geological  suc- 
cession, but  does  not  imply  that  its  events  are  move  ancient  than 
the  masses  which  are  covered. 


Extimi  Voleanoea. — ^Formerly  extinct  volcanoes  were  vaguely 
referred  to,  but  wiihout  decisive  proof  of  their  real  igneous  origin. 
Blany  uninstnicted  persons  were  fonnerly  ready  to  find  eztincl 
volcanoes  in  conical  hills,  especially  if  Ihey  had  a  hollow  on  the 
summit ;  and  porous  stones,  of  whatever  kind,  were  referred  to  a 
similar  origin.  It  was  a  very  captivating  and  sublime  idea,  that 
volcanic  fire,  still  bursting  forth,  in  many  places,  wiih  destructive 
energy,  had,  in  times  long  past,  exerted  agencies  still  more  exleo- 
sive — covering  provinces  with  ruins,  and  operating  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  primeval  oceans.  Slill  the  speculation  was  legarded 
ss  somewhat  visionary  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  subject  of  extinct  volcanoes  began  to  be  investigated  with 
accuracy  and  skill. 

It  will  be  suHicient  to  name  the  so  much  disputed  country  of 
Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Viverais,  in  France,  which  has  been  often 
examined  by  ablo  geologists ;  and  now  no  one  visits  that  region 
without  being  convinced  that  it  is  of  volcanic  origin.  This  dis- 
trict lies  upon  the  river  Rhone,  nearly  in  the  angle  formed  by  it 
with  tile  Mediterranean,  and  covers  a  square  area  of  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  in  diameter. 

Craters,  regularly  formed,  often  entire,  sometimes  with  the 
thin  and  scorified  edge  of  the  lip  in  fine  preservation,  and  oc- 
casionally of  vast  dimensions ;  here,  black,  rugged  and  scathed 
with  fire — there,  oveigrown  with  trees,  and  there,  filled  with 
water ;  dykes  of  solid  rock  cutting  throi^h  the  volcanic  cones ; 
currents  of  lava,  lying  where  they  flowed  from  the  crater,  or 
where  they  burst  Crom  the  sides  or  foot  of  the  ruptured  moimtain, 
extending  many  miles  and  many  leagues,  traceable  directly  to 
their  source,  winding  along  the  goiges  and  the  sinuosities  of  the 
valleys,  now  and  then  diverted  from  their  course  by  rocks,  hills, 
and  other  obstacles ;  sometimes  damming  up  rivers,  whose  beds 
they  have  crossed  or  obstructed,  and  thus  forming  lakes  of  con- 
siderable  dimensions  j  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of  lithoid  lava, 
fi'om  that  which  is  compact  like  rock,  to  that  which  is,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  porous  and  vesicular ;  crowned  or  mixed  with  slag, 
scorise,  pumice,  olivine,  and  other  products  of  known  and  active 
volcanoes ;  displaying  frequently  a  structure,  now  spherical,  ovoi- 
dal  and  concentric ;  now  prismatic  and  columnar,  and  Ironting 
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streams,  and  bounding  valleys^  with  ranges  of  columns,  equalling 
or  rivalling  the  regularity  of  the  basaltic  colonnades  of  Fingal's 
Cave  and  the  Giant^s  Causeway :  such  are  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  these  countries,  which  are  so  affluent  in  proofs 
of  igneous  origin,  that  there  is  nothing  needed  but  to  select,  care- 
fully and  judiciously,  those  facts  which  will  be  the  most  decisive, 
especially  with  respect  to  minds  not  familiar  with  geological  sub- 
jects. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Auvergne,  &c.,  are  regarded  as  of  differ- 
ent ages ;  some  appear  to  have  been  active  before  the  formation 
of  the  present  valleys,  and  some  since ;  where  the  currents  of 
lava  have  been  cut  through,  by  those  causes  which  formed  the 
present  valleys,  they  are  then  obviously  (^der  than  the  valleys, 
and  where  these  currents  have  £owed  into  valleys,  beds  of  rivers, 
&c.,  they  are  as  evidently  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Although  the  formation  of  these  volcanic  regions  was  anterior 
to  the  records  of  history,  still  their  epoch  was  evidently  subse- 
quent to  the  creation  of  organized  beings,  which  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tufa. 

The  recent  researches  of  Humboldt,  "  have  greatly  extended 
our  knowledge  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of  our  globe  ;  he  has  shown 
the  whole  country  round  the  Caspian  to  be  a  vast  district  of  this 
nature,  a  '  pays  cratere,'  exactly  resembling,  in  its  general  out- 
lines, the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  moon ;  he  has  also  pointed 
out  another  great  seat  of  volcanic  action,  the  chain  of  Thion 
Chou,  south  of  the  Altai,  and  running  about  lat.  4SP  N.  and  be- 
tween 70^  and  80^  E.  long,  from  London.  This  vast  ignigenous 
district  extends  over  two  thousand  iSve  hundred  square  leagues, 
and  being  generally  remote  from  every  sea,  it  evinces  that  marine 
contiguity,  although  a  common,  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable 
concomitant  of  volcanic  action."* 

For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  farther  into  detail 
with  respect  to  this  class  of  rocks.  All  that  is  true  of  modem 
eruptions  from  active  volcanoes,  considered  as  proofs  of  succession 
in  geological  events,  is  true  in  the  present  case.  Every  thing 
was  occasionally  covered  by  the  currents  that  issued  from  the  an- 


*  Diicoune  of  Prof.  Conybeare  on  Geologj,  at  Oxford  UniTerntj,  1S33. 
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cicnt  Tolcaiiocs,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  as  bappenx 
in  connexion  wilh  modem  volcanic  convulsions,  desimctive  earth- 
qnakcs  preceded  mid  attended  iheir  eruptions. 

Hdving  already  thrown  out  some  suggestions  with  respect  to 
the  llieory  of  volcanoes,  we  shall  only  remark  wilh  Conybeare, 
that  "  it  is  imiKJssihlc  to  jwropose  any  [irobable  theory  of  Totcanic 
phenomena  which  do«s  not,  at  the  same  luDe,  embrace  the  eutire 
structure  of  Ihe  globe,  in  all  its  gcncmlily,"* 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  already  realised,  for,  not  only  trap, 
porphyry,  and  pitchsionc,  but  serjicntine  and  soapstone,  and  even 
granite,  tu-e  now  universally  admitted  to  be  of  igneous  on^in. 

The  intnision  of  ihe  igneous  rocks  among  those  that  are  su- 
p«rii)ci)nil)enl,  producing  dykes  and  veins,  often  much  rami&ed 
and  frequently  metalliferous;  the  elevation  and  disruptioD  of  the 
up|>er  strata;  the  confusicm  often  induced  among  them;  tbe 
chfmical  changes  produced  upon  the  contiguous  masses,  and  the 
profuse  and  rich  crystallization  of  many  of  the  primary  rocks, 
both  in  their  own  proper  minerals  and  in  foreign  imbedded 
ones :  all  these  afford  decisive  proofs  of  geological  order,  eveut, 
succession,  and  time  sufficient  for  the  phenomena. 

CryslalUznlion  in  Hocks. — No  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  hesitates  to  admit  thai  crystallization  iiupliesa 
previous  state  of  corpuscular  freedom,  either  in  fluidity,  in  fusion, 
in  vapor,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  softness  or  diminished  cohe- 
sion. Although  crystallisation  is  not  confined  to  any  one  geolo- 
gical period,  it  is  ctnineutly  conspicuous  in  tbe  primary  rocks. 

It  presents  to  a  practiced  eye  and  an  instructed  mind,  very  de- 
cisive proofs  that  the  particles  have  been  in  that  state  of  tnobO- 
ity  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  unite  according  to  fixed  laws; 
the  heterogeneous  masses  being  connected  by  chemical,  and  the 
homogeneous  by  mechanical  attraction.  Thus  in  feldspar,  (if  we 
include  both  its  necessary  and  occasional  constituents,)  oxygen  is 
an  element  in  all  the  binary  compounds  that  enter  into  its  consti- 
tution ;  in  the  silica  it  is  united  to  silicium  ;  in  the  potassa  to  po- 
tassium ;  in  the  soda  to  sodium  ;  in  the  lime  to  calcium,  and  in 
the  usual  contaminating  oxide,  to  iron.  Supposing  these  to  be 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  mineral,  tbe  proximate  principles 

*  DiKoune  tt  Oifbrd,  1832. 
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would  be  produced,  first  by  their  uoiting,  chemically,  and  in  de- 
finite weights,  to  form  these  binary  compounds ;  which  would 
still  fanher  unite,  but  still  chemically,  to  form  the  integrant  par- 
ticles of  the  mineral,  and  these  particles  united  mechanically  by 
cohesion,  would  form  the  mineral  itself. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  apjiied  to  every  variety  of  crystal- 
lized rocks  and  minerals.  Limestone,  consisting  for  its  immediate 
principles,  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  contains,  for  its  ulti- 
mate elements,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
calcium,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  the  latter  principle  being 
united  with  each  of  the  former  ones,  so  as  to  produce  the  lime, 
(oxygen  and  calcium,)  the  carbonic  acid,  (carbon  and  oxygen,) 
and  the  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen.)  If  the  limestone  were  a 
magnesian  one,  then  we  must  add  oxygen  and  magnesium,  and 
so  of  other  earths,  as  silica,  or  alumina,  if  they  were  present. 

In  our  introductory  remarks  we  have  observed,  that  how  far 
back,  and  how  near  to  the  isolated,  independent  state,  we  are  to 
trace  the  elements,  we  cannot  determine.  Whether  they  were 
created  in  perfect  freedom,  or  whether  combined  in  pairs,  and 
those  pairs  again  united  to  form  complex  results,  we  can  never 
know  with  certainty,  and  all  our  suggestions  on  this  subject  are 
necessarily  hypothetical.  But  the  principles  are  true,  and  the 
statements  might  easily  be  extended  to  the  most  complex  rocks, 
and  to  all  their  imbedded  minerals ;  but  without  going  into  all 
these  details,  we  may  reason  both  intelligibly  and  conclusively 
upon  the  act  or  process,  which,  according  to  physical  laws,  may 
have  preceded  the  concretion  of  the  materials  of  the  primary 
rocks. 

Suppose  a  previous  state  of  chemical  mobility  by  fire  to  have 
rendered  it  possible  that  the  elements  of  granite  should  unite  ;  a 
simultaneous  formation  of  the  different  minerals  must  of  course 
happen  ;  the  quartzy  particles  must  find  their  fellows,  those  of 
feldspar  and  mica  would  do  the  same,  and  the  three  minerals,  born 
at  the  same  moment,  might  repose  in  the  same  cradle.  In  the 
same  manner,  their  ornamental  companions,  (not  essential  to  the 
rock,  butoften  studding  it  like  gems  set  in  royal  robes) — ^the  eme- 
ralds, the  topazes,  the  garnets,  the  tourmalines,  and  other  crystal- 
lized minerals,  which  sparkling  in  the  bosom  of  the  primary  rocks 
declare  a  coeval  birth,  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 


w 

■  Tim 
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Tnw  it  IB,  that  creatire  powBr  cottid  call  th«  rocks  into  beJng, 
without  any  arran|;ing  process  in  their  parts,  but  no  analogy 
cotintciiances  the  trutli  of  such  a  supposition,  and  neither  moml  nor 
physical  roasona  oblige  us  to  admit  so  improbable  a.  supposition. 

Who  has  contemplated  the  stupendous  garnets  of  Fahlun — the 
eqtially  gigantic  quartz  and  feldspar  crystals  of  the  Alps — the 
more  delicate  emeralds  of  Brazil  and  Ethiopia — the  variously 
colored  tounnaliiies  of  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Mass.,  and  of 
Pai^s  in  Maine — the  idocrases  of  Vesuvius — the  rubies  and  sap- 
phires of  Ceylon  and  other  regions  of  India — the  bubbles  of  air 
included  with  water  and  other  dmds  in  quartz — the  fibres  of 
amianthus — the  crystals  of  titanium — the  filaments  of  native 
copper  and  silver  shut  up  in  the  same  mineral — the  successive 
crystallizations  of  galena,  sulphate  of  bar>*ies,  calcareous  spar, 
quartz  and  fluor  spar^  especially  of  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland, 
often  included  in  one  group— the  splendid  amethystine  and  other 
geodes — little  grottoes  lined  with  polished  and  beautiful  geomet- 
rical  figures — who  with  a  skilful  eye  and  an  enlightened  mind 
has  seen  such  things,  the  ornaments  of  our  cabinets,  and  has 
doubted  that  they  were  as  truly  the  products  of  crystallization  as 
any  of  thosu  of  art  which  are  formed  in  our  laboratories,  and 
that  both  result  from  the  operation  of  the  physical  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator. 

Crystallization  is  indeed  not  exclusively  the  attribute  of  pd- 
maiy  regions,  but  in  them  it  is  eminently  conspicuous ;  and  if 
we  find  crystals  in  every  geological  age,  ve  are  thus  furnished 
with  proof  that  these  agencies  continued  to  operate,  although 
with  less  frequency  and  energy,  through  all  succeeding  periods, 
and  that  they  have  not  ceased  even  in  our  own  times,*  for  mine- 

*  I  have  obtained  cryilala  of  calcarcoui  ipu,  of  aulphale  of  barjtci,  and  of 
■ulpbaM  of  lime,  end  some  of  tfaem  repeatedly,  u  nccidenlftl  resulu  in  chemical 
proceaaei :  I  bare  leen  even  quarU  crjiitalii  form  rapiJIj  under  toy  eye,  and  othen 
have  cited  them  ■■  ■lowl;  produced  nitb  rcgularitj  iini!  beauly  from  the  Bnoric 
■olulioD  of  ailei.  Cryalal*  of  pyrOKsne,  specular  iron,  tilanium,  aod  other  tDioe- 
rala  have  lieen  producad  by  volcanic  and  flirnace  beat;  more  than  forty  apociei  of 
■ninerala  have  been  obaerved  in  the  slags  of  AirDacea,  and  ivhite  pyroxene  has  twen 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  upon  the  conslituenta  of  this  mineral,  and  after  iii- 
don,  it  has  re-cryatallizcd  in  the  same  Gmn,— iAr.  Jour.  Vol.  10,  p.  190. 
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ral  cryvlals  are  every  moment  forming  aiound  us  from  solution, 
from  fusion,  fix)m  gas  and  vapor,  and  from  the  unceasing  en^^y 
of  galvanic  power. 

Still  we  do  not  find  in  the  upper  secondary  rocks,  much  less 
in  the  tertiary,  the  numerous  and  grand  crystals  that  are  common 
in  the  primary,  and  even  to  a  degree  in  the  transition  and  early 
secondary  formations,  nor  do  we  expect  to  find  grand  crystal 
cavities,  ,^rs  a  cristauxj  as  they  have  been  fancifully  called  by 
Patrin,  except  in  the  ancient  mountains  and  in  the  veins  and 
beds  by  which  they  are  intersected. 

No  person  who  bas  been  conversant  with  chemical  effects  can 
easily  confound  them  with  those  of  mere  mechanical  deposition. 
Take  a  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  granite — ^its  quartz  is  translu- 
cent, if  not  transparent ;  its  feldspar  is  foliated  in  structure,  pre- 
senting two  regular  cleavage  planes  united  at  definite  angles ; 
its  mica  is  perfectly  foliated,  and  spUts  into  innumerable  thin 
laminae,  each  of  which  is  transparent  and  has  a  high  lustre,  and 
this  last  property  is  common  (sometimes  in  a  less  degree)  to  the 
quartz  and  the  feldspar.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  and  saccharoidal 
limestone  are  distinguished,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  similar 
characteristics.  Now  translucency,  transparency,  lustre,  cleavage- 
planes,  and  regular  structure,  are  known  and  established  results 
of  chemical  deposition,  and  are  never  the  effect  of  mechanical 
aggregaticm.  Compare  the  above  propeities  with  those  found  in 
a  piece  of  clay,  and  no  person,  however  unskilled  in  physical 
characteristics,  can  possibly  attribute  them  to  a  similar  origin. 
The  latter  has  as  obviously  sprung  from  mechanical  as  the  for- 
mer from  chemical  laws ;  mechanical  suspension  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  one,  and  solution,  fusioUi  sublimation,  or  galvanic 
secretion  the  other. 

Crystallization  is  the  most  exalted  agency  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, and  it  answers  to  organization  in  the  animal  and  vegetable. 
It  results  in  the  production  of  regular  solids,  oftgi  of  beautiful 
figures,  bounded  almost  always  by  plane  faces,  which  constitute 
the  outline  of  beauty  in  the  mineral  world,  as  the  curve  line  docs 
in  the  organized  kingdoms. — Hauy. 

Proximate  Causes  of  Crystallization  in,  the  Earth, — As  crys- 
tallization by  nati^  laws  is  constantly  going  on  around  us,  so 


we  can  at  pleasure  form  crystals  of  many  substances ;  in  some 
cases,  we  produce  those  that  never  have  beMi  discovered  in 
nature,  and  in  otliers  we  can  surpass  ihera  in  size  and  beauty ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  we  could  always  imitate 
natural  crystals,  provided  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  powe« 
and  circumstances  which  operated  in  the  original  crystallization 
of  mineral  bodies.  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Crosse,  by  which  gal- 
vauic  power  has  been  made  efficient  in  producing  various  crystal- 
lized minerals  and  metallic  bodies,  affords  us  a  precious  light  oo 
this  subject,  and  as  the  galvanic  power  resides  within  ibe  earth 
we  feel  assured  that  in  all  ages  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agent  in 
crystallization.  In  atl  the  geoioi^ical  epochs  alter  granite,  there 
is  decisive  evidence  of  great  mechanical  changes,  opeialing  taat 
on  the  primary  rocks,  to  i>rod«ce  the  materials  for  llie  derivative 
rocks,  which  are  again  worn  and  broken  and  tbcir  ruins  art 
aggregated  in  rocks  still  more  recent ;  all  such  foroiations  exhibit 
unquestionable  proofs  of  mechanical  destruction  and  mechan- 
ical formation  ;  in  a  word,  of  changes  from  the  pristine  state  of 
the  materials,  greater  than  crystallization  implies  in  relation  w 
the  CMistitueut  or  integrant  particles,  which  wo  may  presume  t« 
have  been  originnlly  crciited. 

Werner  supposed  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  been  dissolved 
in  water,  but  the  solution  theory,  once  almost  universally  preva- 
lent, has  now  given  way  to  the  igneous,  which  not  stopping  with 
actual  or  extinct  volcanoes,  or  with  trap,  porphyry,  and  pitchstone, 
has  taken  possession  of  the  granite  mountains  and  of  the  very 
center  of  the  earth.  Still,  it  is  admitted  generally  by  geolt^sts 
that  the  ocean  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  all  cotmtries  ;  and  it 
is  now  evident  also,  that  ignition  and  fusion  on  a  great  scale  have 
always  existed  in  the  earth  ;  this  is  conceded  even  by  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  fusion  of  the  central  nucleus.  The  deep  in- 
ternal fires  of  our  planet  have  been  the  most  energetic,  as  would 
appear  from  the  admitted  fusion  of  granite,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  most  extensive  in  the  earliest  periods.  Both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  volcanic  mountains  and  islands  have  risen  from  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  volcanic  islands  are  still  existing  where  in 
former  ages  the  sea  raged  imcontrolled.  The  submarine  volcanoes 
also  occa^onally  project  smoke,  flames,  and  red  hot  stones  through 
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the  ocean,  thus  infonniBg  us  that  water  cannot  alwa3rs  subdue  fire, 
that  even  now,  there  are  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where 
extreme  ignition  and  extreme  hydrostatic  pressure  operate  con- 
jointly upon  the  firm  materials,  and  that  both,  aided  by  the  prin- 
cipal chemical  agents  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  may  unite  to  produce  results  of  which  our  trifling 
experiments  can  give  us  but  a  feeble  conception.  An  attempt, 
for  instance,  to  dissolve  granite  by  boiling  it  in  watery  is  just  as 
rational  as  the  effort  to  melt  it  in  a  common  fire ;  neither  experi- 
ment can  possibly  succeed ;  but  the  former  would  not  prove  that 
granite  was  never  dissolved,  nor  the  latter  that  granite  was  never 
melted ;  because,  the  circumstances  which  may  have  operated  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  are  not  under  our  control,  and  our  experi- 
ments are  therefore  inconclusive.  We  can  melt  a  Uttle  granite  by 
the  compound  blowpipe,  and  could  we  command  this  heat  on  an 
extensive  scale,  we  might  melt  the  granite  mountains. 

We  should  accept  with  equal  readiness  the  aid  of  fire  or  water, 
or  other  agents,  as  they  may  appear  best  adapted  to  explain  the 
phenomena. 

In  volcanic  countries,  silica  is  certainly  dissolved  by  hot  alka- 
line water  under  great  hydrostatic  and  steam  pressure,  and  granite 
is  as  certainly  fused  in  the  intense  heat  of  deep  seated  fire. 
There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  lavas  not  only 
granite  but  all  rocks  are  occasionally  melted.  If  this  be  true  of 
the  proper  crystals  of  granite,  it  may  be  also  true  of  the  imbedded 
crystals  which  it  contains,  and  therefore  of  all  other  crystals. 

Those  which  contain  much  water  of  crystallization  may  present 
a  serious  difliculty,  but  perhaps  pressure  may  have  retained  the 
water  and  as  the  parts  of  the  mineral  concreted,  in  cooling,  the 
molecules  of  water  may  have  taken  their  place  in  the  regular 
solid.  Still  we  can  see  no  reason  for  excluding  water  and  other 
dissolving  agents,  acting  with  intense  energy,  under  vast  pressure 
and  at  the  heat  of  even  high  ignition,  from  playing  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  crystallization. 

If  we  give  granite  to  igneous  fusion  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  admitting  the  conjoined  action  of  water  and  fire  on  the  crys- 
tallized slaty  rocks  that  usually  cover  it ;  the  rocks  that  are  now 
called  metamorphic  by  Mr.  Lyell,  because  he  supposes  that  their 
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materials  may  have  been  first  deposited  roechanically  and  then 
chemicaHy  crystallized  by  heat  acting  under  vast  pressure. 

Nature  and  Application  of  the  Argument. — It  is  we  trust  ob- 
vious that  we  have  been  occupied,  not  in  the  superfluous  labor  of 
giving  a  system,  a  work  which  is  ably  done  by  our  author,  but  in 
selecting  a  few  facts  from  the  principal  geological  classes  and 
epochs,  to  evince  that  our  planet,  before  it  was  inhabited  by  man, 
was  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  formation  and  amuigemeut.  the 
object  of  which  evidently  was,  to  fit  it  for  the  reception,  first  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  finally  of  the  human  r^ce.  This  is  the 
sole  object  which  we  have  had  iu  view  in  our  citations  of  geolo- 
gical facts,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  world  is  not  eternal. 
For  in  that  remote  period  of  which  he  who  recorded  the  fact  pro- 
bably knew  not  the  date: — In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  established  the  physical  laws,  the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  by  which  the  material  world  was  to  be 
governed. 

The  earliest  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  s^pean  to 
have  been  that  of  a  da^k  abyss  of  waters  of  unknown  depth  and 
continuance,  which  repressed  the  deep  seated  forces  of  internal 
fires. 

The  structure  of  the  crust  affords  decisive  evidence  of  a  long 
series  of  events,  in  relation  both  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  and  to 
the  creation  and  succession  of  organized  bodies,  which  exist  in  the 
Btrata  and  mountains  in  such  astonishing  quantities. 

Succession  and  revolution  are  plainly  recorded  in  the  earth ; 
and  sacred  history  expressly  states  that  the  events  involved  both 
order  and  extent  of  time. 

Geology  cannot  decide  on  the  amount  of  years  or  ages,  but  it 
assures  us  that  there  was  enough  to  cover  all  the  events  connect- 
ed with  the  formation  of  the  mineral  masses,  and  with  the  suc- 
cession of  the  generations  of  living  beings,  whose  remains  are 
found  preserved  in  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  ages  must  have  passed  while  the  various  ge- 
ological events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
were  happening,  and  particularly  while  the  innumerable  organic 
beings  that  had  been  created,  lived,  perpetuated  their  race,  died, 
were  entombed  and  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and  this  thtough  a 
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vast  succesdon  of  generations  of  an  immense  number  of  familiesi 
genera  and  species. 

As  already  suggested,  (page  610,)  we  will  not  inquire  whether 
almighty  power  inserted  plants  and  animals  in  mineral  masses,  and 
was  thus  exerted,  without  design  or  end,  in  working  a  long  series 
of  useless  and  therefore  incredible  miracles.  Can  any  rational 
man  believe,  for  example,  that  many  genera  of  fishes,  with  verte- 
brae and  fins,  and  therefore  created  to  live  in  water,  like  those  of 
the  present  day,  were  placed  by  mere  sovereign  power  in  the 
slates  and  other  rocks  beneath  the  coal  and  therefore  (as  these 
formations  exist  in  England  and  supposing  all  to  be  present  that 
belong  above)  nearly  two  miles  bek)w  the  present  surface ;  or 
that  the  iguanodon,  with  his  gigantic  form,  seventy  to  eighty  feet 
in  length,  ten  in  height,  and  fifteen  in  girth,  was  created  in  the 
midst  of  consolidated  sandstone,  and  placed  down  one  or  two 
thousand  feet  firom  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  rock  composed 
of  ruins  and  fragments,  and  containing  fish,  vegetables,  shells,  and 
rolled  pebbles  I  With  such  persons  we  can  sustain  no  discussion, 
since  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  we  can  meet :  we 
must  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections,  for  they  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  reason  and  sound  argiunent,  and  can,  with  or  without 
evidence,  believe  any  thing  that  accords  with  their  prepossessiona 
And  yet  we  have  known  such  individuals — those  who  either  de- 
ny the  best  established  facts,  or  endeavor  to  avoid  their  effect  by 
making  the  most  absurd  suppositions,  inconsistent  alike  with  the 
truths  of  science,  and  with  candor  and  fair  dealing  in  ai^ument. 

Persons  there  are,  also,  who  endeavor  to  do  away  the  argument 
derived  from  organic  remains,  by  denying  their  reality.  They 
affect  to  regard  them,  as  a  lusus  natune,  which  phrase,  if  it  has 
any  meaning,  would  imply,  that  the  reUcs  are  not  real,  but  only 
bear  an  accidental  resemblance  to  plants  or  animals.  This  resort 
is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  refutation,  and  no  individual  would 
hazard  such  an  explanation,  who  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  fossils,  those  beautiful  medals  of  past  ages.  They 
have  been,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  laid  by,  and  preserved 
in  the  soUd  strata  of  the  earth,  as  authentic  and  imperishable  mon- 
uments both  of  the  progress  of  the  mineral  formations,  and  of  the 
numerous  creations  of  animals  and  plants  that  occupied  the  sue- 
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eennve  sar&ceB  of  the  planet  before  mail  was  called  into  being; 
nor  did  the  record  cease  to  be  enrolled  when  man  appeared — it 
was,  and  is,  and  will  be  conttuued,  as  long  as  the  earth  shall 
exist. 

The  order  of  the  physical  eyenta,  discovered  by  geology,  is 
substantially  the  i?ame  as  that  recorded  by  the  sacred  hisiorian; 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  latter  has  gone,  for  it  was  evidently  no  part 
of  his  object  to  enter  any  farther  into  details  than  to  state  that 
the  world  was  the  work  of  (iod,  and  thus  he  was  led  to  mention 
the  jirincipal  divisions  of  natural  things,  as  they  were  successively 
created.  It  is  sufficient  therefore  that  there  is  a  general  corres- 
pondence, which  is  iiideed,  in  the  great  features,  exceedingly 
striking,  and  deficient  only  in  less  important  particulars  QOt  to 
be  ex|H!cled  in  so  general  a  narrative,  written  chiedy  for  monJ 
purposes  ;  but  it  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  facts. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  and  its  allusioni 
to  physical  subjects  are  necessarily  adapted  to  conimnn  apprehea- 
sious.  Still,  the  creation  and  the  dehige,  although  they  have* 
momentous  moral  bearing,  were,  in  their  nature,  entirely  physical 
operations.  Why  should  any  one  refuse  to  attend  to  a  history  of 
these  two  stupendous  events,  merely  because  that  history  professes 
to  Iiave  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  work  itself;  and 
why  should  we  suppose  that  the  brief  notices  of  the  great  pkysictl 
facts,  connected  with  a  physical  creation  and  a  physical  deatrvo- 
Hon,  are  not  correctly  stated,  in  this  earliest  and  most  venenble 
of  histories  ? 

If  all  our  discoveries  regarding  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
planet  tend,  when  properly  understood,  to  confirm  the  credibility 
of  both  these  events,  and  to  enable  ns  to  discriminate  between 
the  circnmstances  and  evidence  which  belong  to  them  respec- 
tively, what  moral  consideration  can,  in  this  case,  forbid  a  happy 
application  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  why  should  science 
refuse  to  lend  ils  aid  to  the  support  of  moral  truth  i 

The  question  then  recurs,  how  can  the  amount  of  time  be 
found,  consistently  with  the  Mosaic  history,  for  the  order  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  history  is  the  same.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  attempted  in  the  following  modes. 
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1.  TTke  present  crust  of  the  planet  has  been  regularly  formed 
between  the  fa-si  creation  "tn  the  beginningy^*  and  the  oomfnence- 
ment  of  the  first  day, — ^It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by 
critics,  that  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
^'  in  the  beginning,"  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  first 
day.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  standing  by  itself;  and  as 
it  is  not  limited,  it  admits  of  any  extension  backward  in  time 
which  the  facts  may  require.f 

Dr.  Chalmers  says :  '^  Does  Moses  ever  say,  that  when  Qod  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded 
to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing  materials  ?  Or 
does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many  ages 
betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of  which 
commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as 
having  been  performed  in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he 
ever  make  us  understand,  that  the  generations  of  man  went  fur- 
ther than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  species,  and  of  consequence 
that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the 
speculations  of  philosophers." — Evid.  Christ  Rev,  in  Ed.  Encyc, 

By  asserting  that  there  was  a  beginning,  it  is  declared  that  the 
world  is  not  eternal,  and  the  declaration  that  God  made  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  is  a  bar  equally  against  atheism  and  material- 
ism. The  world  was,  therefore,  made  in  time  by  the  omnipotent 
Creator. 

The  creation  of  the  planet  was  no  doubt  instantaneous,  as  re- 
gards the  materials,  bnt  the  arrangement,  at  least  of  the  crust, 
was  gradual.  As  a  subject  either  of  moral  or  physical  contem- 
plation, we  can  say  nothing  better,  than  that  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  not  only  that  this  world  should  be  called  into 
existence  ;  but,  that  the  arrangement  by  which  it  was  to  become 
a  fit  habitation  for  man,  should  be  gradually  progressive  through 
many  ages. 

*  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands." — Ps.  cii :  23.  **  And  thou,  Lord,  in  the  heginnLng^  hast  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth. "^-Heb.  i :  10. 

t  <<  This  statement  appears  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  all  that  follows." — W.  M, 
HigginSy  F.  G.  S. ;  the  Mosaic  and  Mineral  Otologies:  London,  1833. 
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This  is  in  strict  analc^y  with  the  regular  course  of  things  in 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  world.  Every  thing,  except 
God,  has  a  beginning,  and  every  thing  else  is  progressive.  The 
human  mind  and  our  bodily  powers,  the  growth  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  races,  the  seasons,  seed  time  and  harvest,  science 
and  arts,  wealth,  civilization,  national  power  and  character,  and  a 
thousand  things  more,  evince  that  progresBJon  is  stamped  upon 
every  thing,  and  that  nothing  reaches  its  perfection  by  a  single 
leap.  The  gradual  preparation  of  this  planet  for  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, presents  therefore  no  anomaly,  and  need  not  excite  oui 
surprise. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  whether  our  home  was  in  a  course 
of  preparation  during  days  or  ages,  for  tlie  moral  dispensations  of 
God  towards  our  world  could  not  begin  until  the  creation  of  man. 

The  abyss  of  waters  which  existed  before  the  emergence  of 
the  land,  which  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  and  continued 
Sot  an  unknown  period  of  time,  is  just  such  a  state  of  things,  in 
coincidence  with  the  operation  of  internal  fire,  as  is  demaDded 
for  the  formation  of  the  central  rocks,  and  for  their  elevation,  as 
for  as  facts  may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  took  [Jace  before 
the  formation  of  the  derivative  rocks,  and  of  those  containing 
oi^anic  remains. 

The  suppontion  now  before  us  is  equally  consistent  with  both 
igneous  and  aqueous  action ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  things  without  the  conjoined 
agency  of  internal  fire,  and  of  an  incumbent  ocean  ;  the  latter 
represnng  the  expansive  and  explosive  power  of  the  former,  caus- 
ing its  heat  greatly  to  accumulate,  even  to  the  fusion  of  the  most 
refractory  materials;  preventing  the  escape  of  gaseous  matter, 
as  for  instance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  limestones,  and  by 
its  pressure  and  slow  cooling,  from  the  small  conducting  power  of 
water,  preventing  melted  rocks  from  assuming  the  appearance  of 
volcanic  cinders,  slags,  scorice,  and  other  inflated  masses. 

The  incumbent  ocean  is  therefore  indispensable,  equally  so  with 
the  agency  of  internal  fire,  to  the  correct  deductions  of  the  theo- 
retical geologist. 

With  these  views,  then,  the  historical  record  happily  agrees, 
and  geolc^  coincides  with  the  sacred  history. 
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During  the  period  when  this  dark  abjrss  of  waters  prevailed, 
the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  or  better,  as  Hebricians 
say — *^  the  earth  was  invisible  and  unfurnished ;"  we  may  pre* 
sume  that  then  the  early  operations  of  geological  formation  and 
arrangement  began,  by  producing  the  fundamental  rocks,  and 
thus  providing  materials  for  all  the  derivative  strata,  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  consolidation,  were  destined  to  embosom  such  an 
endless  diversity  of  extraneous  ccmtents. 

This  theory  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes :  it  fidrly  recognizes 
and  encounters  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  geology  and  the  Mosaic  history,  as 
usually  understood,  did  not  the  latter  assign  particular  events  to 
each  of  the  successive  periods  called  days ;  the  most  important 
of  these  events  are,  the  first  emergence  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  creation  of  organized  and  living  beings.  It  seems  necessary 
therefore  to  embrace  the  days  in  the  series  of  geological  periods  ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  will  not  be  removed,  unless  we 
can  show  that  there  is  time  enough  included  in  those  periods 
called  days,  to  cover  the  organic  creation,  and  the  formation  of 
the  rocks,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bodies  are  contained. 

2.  The  present  crust  was  formed  from  the  ruins  and  fragments 
of  an  earlier  worlds  rearranged  and  set  in  order  during  the  six 
days  of  the  cre(Uion. — ^This  explanation  has  been  given  by  men 
of  powerful  minds,  both  theologians  and  geologists — ^men  strongly 
impressed  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  the  earth  pre- 
sents of  innumerable  events,  and  of  progressive  development 
through  successive  ages.  It  therefore  honestly  meets  the  diffi- 
culty, and  fully  grants  the  necessity  of  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  series  of  geological  formations.  This  theory  assigns  the 
crystallization  and  consolidation  of  the  primary  rocks  to  a  period  of 
indefinite  geological  antiquity,  and  it  also  admits  that  they  have 
undergone  more  recent  modifications,  particularly  in  being  up- 
heaved by  subterranean  force,  which  elevated  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  superincumbent  strata. 

The  hypothesis  has  great  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  admits,  in  the 
long  gone-by  ages,  of  just  such  events  and  successions  as  geology 
has  proved  to  have  taken  place  ;  but  it  demands  general  catastro- 
phes, which  do  not  appear  to  have  happened,  and  it  imj^es  a  recon- 
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stniction  of  the  cnisl  of  the  planet  entirely  out  of  its  own  ruins,  a 
supposition  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  slate  of  facts.  It  is 
therefore  unsatisfactory,  because  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  the 
regular  successions  of  entombed  animal  and  vegetable  races,  and  for 
the  iirogreasive  cousoUdation,  often  in  long  continued  tranquilhtj', 
of  the  strata  which  are  formed  around  the  organic  bodies,  and 
also  for  the  numerous  alternations  and  repetitions  of  these  strata, 
frt'ijuinily,  as  in  the  coal  fields,  in  a  regular  order.  All  this  de- 
mandit  lime,  and  seasons  of  protracted  repose,  interrupted  indeed 
by  occasional  elevations,  subsidences,  and  other  violent  move- 
ments. In  order  that  this  solution  may  prove  satisfactory',  it  ia  ^ 
necessary  that  the  earth  sliould  really  be  what  it  actually  is  not, 
a  coiilased  pile  of  ruins,  not  only  of  loose  fragments,  such  as  are 
now  found  on  its  surface,  but  ihey  must  be  consolidated,  to  form 
the  mountains  and  the  strata.  Ruins,  the  mountains  and  strata 
do  indeed  in  many  places  contain,  but  they  form  only  a  portion  of 
a  vast  structure,  in  which  ruins  have  no  part. 

The  earth  is  unlike  Memphis,  Thebes,  Persepolis,  Babylon, 
Balbec  or  Palmyra,  which  present  merely  confiised  and  mutilated 
masses  of  colossal  and  beautiful  architecture,  answering  no  pot- 
pose  except  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  a  sublime  and 
pathetic  moral  feeling ;  it  is  rallier  like  mi>dern  Rome,  replete 
indeed  with  the  niins  of  the  ancient  city,  in  part  rearranged  for 
purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  but  also  covered  by  the  regular 
and  perfect  constructions  of  subsequent  centuries. 

The  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  thinking  and  reasonable 
men  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  crust,  as  we  now  see  it,  must  have  occupied  many 
ages.  This  is  already  the  conviction  of  all  geolt^ists,  and  of 
many  who  are  not  so  by  their  pursuits ;  and  nothing  can  prevent 
its  becoming  universal  but  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  a  blind  or 
perverse  rejection  of  them  in  opposition  equally  to  sound  science 
and  common  sense.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  begin- 
ning was  in  remote  antiquity,  at  a  period  whose  date  is  unkoowD ; 
and  we  are  at  liberty  in  consistency  with  sacred  history  to  assume 
as  much  time  anterior  to  the  first  day,  as  the  events  recorded  in 
the  structure  of  the  earth  may  require.    This  appears  at  first 
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view  to  remove  the  difficulties,  as  they  are  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween geology  and  revelation,  and  therefore  this  solution  has 
been  eagerly  adopted  by  those  who  receive  equally  the  truth  of 
revelation  as  recorded  in  the  IKble,  and  the  truths  of  nature  as 
registered  in  the  earth.  This  extension  of  time  may  answer 
sufficiently  for  the  primary  rocks,  and  for  those  composed  of  frag- 
ments and  ruins,  so  far  as  they  do  not  contain  organic  remains  or 
contain  them  accidentally.  It  is  true,  however,  that  among  the 
firagmentary  and  brecciated  rocks  there  are  those  that  contain 
ruins  chained  with  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants ;  pieces  of 
limestone,  for  example,  enclosing  corals,  shells,  or  crinoidea,  are 
found  as  parts  of  calcareous  breccias,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
plants  embraced  in  argillaceous  iron,  or  in  slates  and  sandstones, 
may  enter  into  the  puddingstones  and  breccias,  and  it  would  be 
true  of  such  rocks  that  they  are  formed  from  the  ruins,  if  not  of 
a  previous  world,  at  least  of  an  earlier  state  of  this  world.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  by  the  supposition  the  organic  remains 
now  alluded  to  are  not  in  the  situaticm  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally enclosed. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  examples.  Suppose  a  country  occu- 
pied by  the  encrinal  and  coralline  limestone.  The  rocks  exhibit 
those  beautiful  forms  either  as  they  grew  in  the  ocean,  with  all 
their  exuberant  and  curious  joints  and  branches  standing  upon 
their  proper  columns  or  stems  and  gently  wrapped  in  the  cal- 
careous carbonate  as  it  concreted  around  them ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  fallen  upon  the  floor  of  that  early  ocean,  and  their  members 
perchance  scattered  around,  but  in  the  end  they  were  equally 
enclosed  in  the  deUcate  pabulum  which  was  to  preserve  them 
without  father  alteration  to  distant  ages. 

Suppose  also  the  fossils  of  the  chalk  formation — ^the  echini  with 
or  without  their  spines,  the  alcyonia  and  sponges,  the  innumera- 
ble testacea,  the  vertebrated  fishes,  and,  as  we  are  now  instructed, 
myriads  of  microscoiHC  corallines  and  shell  fish ;  let  these  and 
the  other  fossils  of  this  chalk  series  be  ims^ined  as  living  in  their 
native  seas  at  the  time  when  they  were  so  exquisitely  folded  in 
their  white  chalky  mantle  as  to  insure  the  perfect  preservation 
of  their  delicate  forms,  often  with  their  minutest  processes,  spines, 
or  other  frail  parts  uninjured ;  still  bxther^  let  the  flint,  dissolved 
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pecliapa  in  lliermal  alkaline  waters,  thrown  tip  and  issuing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chalk,  now  seek  the  organic  fonns  and  convert 
many  of  them  into  its  own  substance,  but  copying  their  organi- 
zation so  as  to  }»^sent  silicified  sponges,  echini,  alcyonia,  &.c. 

Now  these  ore  instances  of  geological  formations  which,  in 
such  or  in  some  other  ajiaJogous  modes,  have  certainly  taken 
place,  and  innumerable  repetitions  of  similar  events  have  occuired 
from  (he  lime  of  tlie  earliest  organized  beings  down  through  boo- 
cessive  ages,  and  are  still  going  on.  No  one  will  however  contend 
that  these  things  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ruins  of  a  former  world; 
diey  are  regular  formations,  and  the  animals  and  plants  that  may 
have  been  enclosed  in  the  forming  rocks  have  had  no  previous 
existence  ;  where  they  are  found  petrified  there  they  were  bom, 
and  there  they  were  interred  in  their  stony  tombs.  Should  any 
of  these  rocks,  still  retaining  the  enclosed  organic  bodies,  be  bn>- 
ken  up  into  fragments,  and  should  these  fragments  become  united 
so  as  to  form  a  breccia  or  conglomerate,  this  might  with  some 
propriety  be  called  a  formation  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world, 
or  at  least  of  an  earlier  stage  of  the  present. 

Regular  and  extensive  formations,  which  enclose  organized 
beings  in  immense  numbers  and  in  high  preservation,  must  have 
demanded  great  time,  prevailing  tranquillity,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances necessary  both  to  sustain  organic  beings  and  to  furnish 
the  pabulum  by  which  they  were  to  be  enclosed.  The  astonish- 
ing diversity  of  petrified  and  fossilized  forma,  found  in  strata  of 
different  kinds,  of  wide  geogmphical  extent,  and  in  many  inatj^TH'^iff 
of  vast  thickness,  with  their  distinct  and  sometimes  sudden  alter- 
nations, successions,  interventions  and  repetitions,  demonstrate 
that  physical  laws  of  great  enei^  reigned  and  produced  their 
[»oper  effects  through  vast  periods  of  time. 

It  does  not  militate  against  the  argument,  that  there  were  occa- 
sional convulsions,  lacerating  and  dispersing  in  ruins  portions  of 
the  fair  fabrics  that  had  been  raised ;  or  that  less  violent  opera- 
tions, carried  on  from  age  to  age,  tended  more  slowly  but  not  less 
surely  to  the  same  result ;  the  intercalated  or  concomitant  processes 
of  destruction  served  only  to  prove  that  there  [xevionsly  existed 
solid  structures  which  the  tooth  of  time  or  the  crash  of  catastrophes 
bad  invaded,  and  therefore  the  regular  mineral  formations,  the 
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eDtombed  oi^;anized  bodies,  and  the  partial  demolitiops  are  thus 
linked  into  a  harmonious  system,  furnishing  a  true  geological 
chronometer  and  an  authentic  chronicle  of  phy^cal  events. 

Now  if  the  long  range  of  time  included  between  the  beginning 
and  the  first  day  recorded  in  the  Genesis  is  to  cover  not  only  the 
period  in  which  those  rocks  were  formed,  that  preceded  the  dawn 
of  life,  but  also  those  that  include  oi^anized  beings  and  the  for- 
mations composed  of  fragments,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mo- 
saic history  contains  no  notice  of  these  events,  ag  belonging 
to  that  epoch.  But  if  it  is  still  contended  that  the  events  really 
belonged  to  that  period,  although  they  are  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  historian,  and  that  six  common  days  were  allotted  to  re- 
arrange and  fit  up  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  world,  not  only  of 
rocks,  but  of  animals  and  plants,  so  as  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  the  human  race,  then  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that 
upon  this  supposition,  the  furniture  of  our  present  world  could  not 
possibly  be  what  it  now  is,  nor  by  any  operation  of  physical  laws 
could  the  arrangements  be  eflfected  in  so  brief,  a  period  of  time. 
The  design  would  be  most  inappropriate,  the  appearances  widely 
different  from  what  we  behold,  and  the  work,  except  as  a  miracle, 
impossible.  No  supposition  consistent  alike  with  the  work  and 
the  history  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  but  a  progress  in 
the  mineral  formations  coincident  with  the  periods  called  days, 
in  which  life,  in  both  organic  kingdoms,  is  first  announced  in  the 
Genesis,  as  the  result  of  creative  power. 

Some  eminent  geologists,  with  whom  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures and  reverence  for  natural  truth  are  only  different  modes  of 
the  same  religious  sentiment,  both  having  for  their  basis  venera- 
tion for  the  all- wise  and  benificent  Creator,  and  proposing  for  their 
object,  the  promotion  of  confidence  in  him,  and  of  obedience  to 
his  laws,  have  adopted  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  imperfect,  if  not 
inconsistent  solution  of  the  geological  difficulties.  As  regards  the 
coincidence  of  mineral  formations  with  organic  beings,  it  is  just 
such  a  solution  as  would  be  satisfactory,  were  there  no  divisions 
of  time  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  nothing  more  announced  in  it 
than  the  order  of  events  as  actually  narrated,  the  whole  range  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  creation  of  man  being  left  unembar- 
rassed by  the  limitation  of  days,  and  perfectly  firee  to  be  appropri- 
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ated  in  ample  eras,  as  the  events  niay  seem  to  require.  Aa  lbs 
«arlb  is  realty  constituted,  it  will  however  answer  do  valuable  pur- 
pose to  iiiiHgiue  the  collected  ruins  of  a  former  world,  brought 
together,  to  be  remodelled ;  as  the  mariner  who  has  survived  the 
tempest,  refirs,  with  brokeu  spars  and  sails,  his  wrecked  and  ruined 
ship.  If  the  mins  and  fragnienis  of  the  present  world  are  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  materials  which  are  again  to  be  concocted;  m 
part  dissolved  or  melted,  and  elaborately  and  skilfully  wought  over 
anew,  to  produce  oiu-  preseot  world,  iheu  this  is  equivalenl  to  a 
new  creation,  and  thus  we  introduce  a  double  operation  by  al- 
mighty power,  when  one  is  quite  sufficient,  and  after  alJ,  we  leave 
our  difficulties  where  we  found  ihem,  without  solution  and  with- 
out mitigation.  This  we  must  conclude  is  far  from  the  truth,  and 
our  convictions  are  confirmed  by  surveying,  with  Mr.  Lyell,  the 
causes  that  are  still  in  full  operation,  the  geological  events  thai 
are  now  in  progress,  and  the  ejects  that  are  proceeding  withool 
impediment  or  delay,  and  we  thus  discover,  that  since  the  crea> 
tion,  as  regards  geological  causes,  except  their  varying  if  not  dt> 
ininished  intensity  of  action,  all  things  remain  aa  they  were ;  no 
new  code  of  physical  laws  has  been  enacted ;  while  the  beginning 
was  with  God,  the  conlinnation  of  events  is  with  us,  and  a  dis- 
ttuit  posterity  may  not  witness  their  termination. 

3.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  succession  of  geological  evaitt 
may  have  happened  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  after  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and  before  the  general  deluge. — This  suf^xwitioo 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  facts.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
the  waters,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  the  first  geological  move- 
ment should  elevate  some  portion  of  the  land  above  the  ocean. 
The  great  series  of  geological  events  by  which  the  continents 
and  islands  were  raised,  was  incompatible  with  the  residence  of 
man  upon  the  earth :  they  precluded  even  the  existence  of  terres- 
trial quadrupeds,  which  both  geology  and  the  scripture  history 
assign  to  a  iate  period  in  the  order  of  things,  the  same  period  tn 
the  close  of  which  man  himself  first  appears;  these  movements 
were,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding,  hostile  to  the  wel- 
fare of  any  beings  that  required  more  land  than  amphibious  rep- 
tiles ;  and  the  vast  deposits  of  fossilized  and  of  crystallized  rocks 
that  preceded  the  era  of  reptiles,  demanded  an  alternate  and  god- 
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comitant  prevalence  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  of  fire  beneath, 
which  were  ill  adapted  to  produce  and  insure  the  quiet  and  firm 
state  of  the  surface,  such  as  we  see  it  now.  Although  the  great 
agents  are  still  in  operation,  fire,  water,  storms,  volcanoes,  oarth- 
quakes,  &c.,  their  ultimate  effects,  if  not  mitigated  in  force,  are 
spread  through  such  a  range  of  time,  that  human  life  is  too  limi- 
ted to  cover  an  extensive  cycle  of  geological  changes ;  the  entire 
period  since  man  was  created  is,  in  comparison  with  geological 
eras,  but  a  brief  space,  and  does  not  begin  to  bear  any  proportion 
to  eternity.  We  have  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  has  undergone  any  such  changes,  as  to  affect  materially  the 
integrity  of  its  entire  crust,  since  man  appeared  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  events  are  in  progress  by  which  a  series  of 
firagmentary  and  fossilized  if  not  of  crystallized  rocks  is  forming 
anew,  and  they  may  in  lime  be  elevated  above  the  waters  of  the 
existing  seas,  while  fresh-water  deposits  may  in  turn  be  drained ; 
this  world  may  last  so  long,  that  new  continents  may  arise,  where 
there  is  now  a  wild  waste  of  waters,  and  far  more  ample  space  of 
redeemed  land  may  be  provided  for  the  human  fistmily,  without 
materially  abridging  the  great  highway  of  nations  over  the  seas. 
There  is  no  intimation  in  Sacred  History,  that  any  such  events 
happened  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sparse  population  of  the  antediluvian  world  did  not  require 
more  territory,  especially  when  the  existing  races,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  few  individuals,  were  soon  to  be  consigned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  and  all  the  continents  and  islands  when  again  re- 
deemed from  water,  were  about  to  be  given,  in  full  dominion,  to 
a  single  family.  Although  but  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  of  our 
world  is,  to  this  hour,  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  the  population  of 
the  human  family  is  far  from  occupying  it  all.  Few  countries  are 
as  yet  peopled  to  the  extent  of  their  means  of  su{^rt,  and  it  will 
require  ages  of  peace  and  pure  morals  and  effective  industry,  before 
more  room  will  be  demanded.  We  cannot  therefore  suppose,  that 
a  new  continent  would  be  elevated,  until  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sity for  its  appearance,  and  as  nothing  in  sacred  or  profane  history 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  intimates  that  such  an  event  has 
happened,  we  feel  quite  certain  that  the  great  geol<^cal  arrange- 
ments wero  accomfdisbed  before  the  human  era. 
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4.  /(  has  been  supposed  thai  a  general  dehige  inll  aecount  Jer 
all  geological  events. — In  the  progress  of  the  precediug  remarks 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  a  decided  opinioQ  on  this 
subject,  and  il  now  remains  only  lo  sum  np  the  argument. 

This  view  is  entirely  inadmissible,  except  as  to  those  superficial 
ruins  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  diluvial.  In  using  this 
term,  geologists  do  not  intend  to  imply,  that  these  ruins  are,  of 
course,  altributabte  to  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  geology,  a  deluge  is  a  rise  and  overflow  of  water.  It  has 
no  exact  hmit  lu  time,  altitude  or  violence,  A  rain,  a  boow  thav, 
an  outburst  of  a  lalte,  a  tide,  a  gale,  or  a  whirlwind,  may  pro- 
duce an  overflow,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  call  the  evem  a  deluge 
anlcss  the  elevation  has  beeu  both  sudden  and  considerable. 
Were  the  barrier  which  fonns  the  falls  of  Niagara  to  be  suddenly 
ruptured,  Lower  Canada,  New  England  and  New  York  would  be 
deluged ;  but  the  remarkable  accumulation  of  water  in  the  late 
seasons  in  the  great  lakes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  over- 
sowed many  buildings  and  many  square  miles  of  territory  irafl 
not  called  a  deluge. 

The  facts  revealed  by  geology  demand  many  partial  deluges, 
and  they  are  admitted  by  all  geologists,  with  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  account  for  the  transport  and  deposition  of  those  things 
which  water  alone,  or  water  aided  by  ice  could  convey.  It  is 
Decessary  also  to  suppose,  that  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  either  by 
their  rising  or  by  the  subsidence  of  land,  have  alternately  i»evailed 
and  retired,  aAer  continuing  an  indefinite  period ;  sufficiently 
long,  however,  to  give  time  for  the  various  animals  and  plants, 
marine,  littoral,  pelagian,  fluviatile,  or  lacustrine,  which  we  find 
in  successive  strata,  to  be  deposited  and  entombed.  Igneous 
action,  giving  rise,  in  its  vicissitudes,  to  subterranean  expansion 
and  shrinking,  heaving  and  collapses,  was  the  probable  cause  of 
these  alternate  movements. 

Our  concern,  however,  in  the  discussion  under  this  head,  is  not 
with  those  regular  formations  which  demand  long  continued  en- 
ergy of  physical  powers,  and  corresponding  time  to  produce  the 
effects;  but  it  is  with  the  general  deluge,  described  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  because  we  are  writing  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  gentiineness  and  authenticity  of  that  history. 


From  the  whole  course  of  our  argument,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
regular  geological  formations  cannot  be  ascribed  to  that  short  and 
transient  catastrophe.  Its  genuine  effects  are  exactly  those 
which  all  geologists  ascribe  to  diluvial  action ;  namely,  the  trans- 
portation of  the  loose  ruins  of  mineral  masses,  and  of  the  organic 
world,  which  are  found  strewed  every  where  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  buried  in  its  diluvium. 

Professor  Buckland,  in  his  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,  has  most  ably 
illustrated  the  nature  and  effects  of  diluvial  action  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  former  practice  of  attributing  the  organized  re- 
mains found  in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  to  this  catastrophe,  is 
founded  entirely  in  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  that  no  man,  who  had  studied  geology  thoroughly,  would,. at 
the  present  period,  fall  into  such  an  error. 

As  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  Professor  Buckland  has 
deserted  the  opinions  which  he  formerly  maintained,  we  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself.  "  The  evidence  (says  he) 
which  I  have  collected  in  my  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,  1823,  shows, 
that  one  of  the  last  great  physical  events  that  have  effected  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe  was  a  violent  inundation,  which  overwhelmed 
a  great  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  this  event  was 
followed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  large  number  of  the 
species  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  which  had  inhabited  these  re- 
gions in  the  period  immediately  preceding  it.  I  also  ventured  to 
apply  the  name  Diluvial,  to  the  superficial  beds  of  gravel,  clay 
and  sand,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  this  great  ir- 
ruption of  water. 

"  The  description  of  the  facts  that  form  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  volume,  is  kept  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  event  attested  by  them  with  any  deluge  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the  pubUcation 
of  this  work,  show,  that  many  of  the  animals  therein  described,  ex- 
isted during  more  than  one  geological  period  preceding  the  catas- 
trophe by  which  they  were  extirpated.  Hence  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  event  in  question  was  the  last  of  the  nmny  geo- 
logical revolutions  that  have  been  produced  by  violent  irruptions 
of  water,  rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation  de- 
scribed in  the  inspired  narrative. 
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"  It  has  been  jastly  argued,  i^ainst  the  attempt  to  identify  these 
two  great  historical  and  uatural  phenomeDa,  that  as  the  rise  and 
&U  of  the  waters  of  the  MoGaic  deluge  are  described  to  have  been 
gradual  and  of  short  duration,  they  would  have  produced  com- 
paratively little  change  on  the  surface  of  the  country  they  over^ 
flowi'd.  The  lai^e  preponderance  of  exitnct  species  among  the 
animals  wp  find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits  of  diluvium, 
and  the  non-discovory  of  human  bones  along  with  them,  afford 
other  strong  reasons  for  referring  these  species  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  man.  This  important  [xiint,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more  detailed  iiivcsdga* 
tjona  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene,  and  of  the  dUuvial 
and  alluvial  formations,  shall  have  taken  place."* 

It  appears  then,  tliat  there  is  no  other  change  in  Prof.  Buck- 
land's  views  tlian  what  is  common  to  the  geological  world,  viz. 
that  amidst  the  vast  exuberance  of  diluvial  remains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  appropriate  to  the  general  deluge,  those  that  belong  to  it, 
niber  than  (o  more  local  debacles,  and  to  those  of  a  different  era. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  all  deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  pel^ 
bles,  &c.  are  allributable  to  the  deluge  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
it  is  beyond  our  power  to  identify  the  particular  piles  and  scat- 
tered ruins.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  the  earth  be«R 
every  where,  marks  of  diluvial  action,  and  is  in  every  country 
strewed  with  diluvial  ruins,  each  observer  will,  for  hiniself,  assign 
to  local  deluges,  or  to  a  general  debacle,  as  great  a  portion  of  the 
effects  as  may  in  his  view  belong  to  each.  Scepticism  cannot 
nullify  or  set  aside  the  evidence,  while  the  most  reverent  mind 
need  not  desire  it  to  be  more  ample,  nor  is  he  who  attributes  di- 
luvial remains,  in  many  instances,  to  other  dduvial  events,  to  be 
censured,  or  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  religious  truth. 

To  those  who  would  assign  to  the  agency  of  a  general  deluge 
the  vast  work  of  depositing  the  immense  consolidated  geological 
formations,  with  all  their  varied  stores  of  animals,  and  plants,  and 
fn^ments,  and  diversified  successions,  we  can  only  repeat  the 
opinion  already  expressed,  that  such  effects,  from  such  a  cause, 

*  Bridgcwaler  TrealiM,  3d  Lond.  edit.,  p.  93,  note. 
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are  phymcally  impossiUe,  especially  within  the  limits  of  time  and 
under  the  circumstances  assigned  in  the  Mosaic  account  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  again  into  the  induction  of  particulars. 

We  are  however  still  of  the  opinion,  that  the  actual  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  no  small  portion  of  the  loose  materials  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  a  diluvial  ocean— ^o  other  probable  cause 
being  capable  of  reaching  the  regions  remote  from,  and  elevated 
above  the  present  great  waters  of  the  globe,  while  the  outline,  and 
in  many  instances  the  mass  of  these  deposits,  must  have  been 
often  disturbed  by  subsequent  events. 

The  arrangement  of  the  loose  materials,  on  diores  and  in  out* 
lets,  and  in  regions  occasionally  flooded,  is  to  be  referred  to  agen* 
cies  now  in  operation. 

It  is  also  true,  that  water-worn  pebbles  are  produced  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  who,  on  the  sea  shore,  has  observed  the 
incessant  lashing  of  the  waves,  and  has  listened  to  the  hollow 
hum  of  the  stones  and  pebbles  rubbing  against  each  other,  with 
ceaseless  friction,  can  doubt,  that  rounded,  water- wcnm  pebblesi 
are  now  every  moment  forming  ;  and  were  they  found  no  where 
else,  except  on  the  shores,  and  in  moving  waters,  there  would 
generally  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  their  origin  to  this  cause. 
But  rounded  stones,  water-worn  pebbles,  and  bowlders,  are  found 
in  every  country,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil,  and  in  regions 
the  most  remote  from  the  ocean.  This  of  course  proves  the  uni- 
versal prevalence,  sooner  or  later,  at  once  or  successively,  of  agi- 
tated waters. 

Why  not,  says  an  inquire,  attribute  the  rounding,  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  inland  water- worn  stones  to  the  dUuvial  ocean  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  deluge  de- 
scribed in  Genesis  is  too  short  for  the  process  of  grinding  down 
hard  stones,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  very  long  period. 
A  deluge  attended  by  rapid  currents  and  by  floating  ice  could 
transport  immense  masses  of  these  ruins,  and  deposit  them  where, 
to  a  great  extent,  we  now  find  them ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  could,  in  so  limited  a  period,  have  effected  much,  in  abrading 
the  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  topaz,*  and  other  hard  stones, 

^ ,  II  in      ■  I  I       ■    I  Hw^  ■  III  I  ^m     ■  I       ■  ^ 

*  Found  on  a  beach  in  New  Holland.  We  have  a  topaz  pebble  from  these 
shores  which  is  perfectly  ovoidal. 
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into  ovoidal  and  globular  pebbles  and  bowlders.  That  effect  ap- 
pc&rs  to  have  been,  priiicipally,  the  work  of  the  earlier  oceaos. 

The  form  of  the  loose  materials  tliat  cover  the  rocks,  more  or 
less,  ill  every  country,  is  attribulable  chiefly  to  the  wearing  ef- 
fects of  agents,  operating,  in  all  time,  to  produce  disinlegration 
and  decomposition ;  their  present  position  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  fmrly  attributed  to  diluvial  agency. 

An  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Penn,  convinced  that  the  deluge 
could  not  account  for  tlie  geological  successions,  has  supposed 
them  to  be  formed  in  the  ocean,  between  the  creation  of  man 
aud  the  deluge,  at  which  time  ibc  then  existing  land  was,  as  he 
thinks,  sunk,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  raised,  to  form  our  pres- 
cut  continents,  bringing  up,  of  course,  all  the  marine  deposits  of 
sixteen  centuries. 

It  is  not  neoesaary  lo  discuss  this  theory,  it  is  disproved  by  the 
discovery  in  caverns,  and  in  the  loose  wreck,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  of  immense  deposits  of  the  bones  of  terrestrial  animals, 
which  have  not,  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  lived  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  now  found,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  exist  in  the  present  climates  of  those  regions ;  for  ia- 
stance,  the  tropical  animals,  elephants,  tigers,  hyenas,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceros,  &c.,  are  found  now  abundantly  in  the  diluvium  of  Eng- 
land, and  consequently  England  was  dry  land  before  the  deluge 
that  buried  these  remains,  and  therefore  the  existing  continents 
have  not  been  raised  from  the  ocean  since  the  creation  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds,  unless  they  were  submersed  after  that  epoch  and  then 
raised  again.  Of  this  there  is  not  only  no  proof  but  the  opposite 
is  proved,  because  the  diluvium  is  not  covered  by  marine  strata. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  drowned  quadrnpads  of  tropical  regions 
should,  by  drifting,  have  reached  England,  and  other  countries 
still  farther  north,   without  decomposition  and  falling  to  |)jeces. 

The  coal  beds  also  present  indubitable  [nroofs  of  baring  been 
formed  from  terrestrial  vegetables,  and  therefore  the  regions  where 
they  are  could  not  have  been  submarine,  although  the  occurrence 
in  coal-fields  of  some  marine  shells  or  plants  may  prove,  that  at 
the  coal  period  there  were  islands  and  estuaries,  where  the  sea  had 
at  least  occasional  access.  Had  the  continents  been  again  sub- 
mersed and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  raised,  after  the  creation  of  man, 
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we  should  find  in  the  surface  of  the  present  crust,  nothing  but 
marine  remains,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fiEu^t. 

The  existence  of  scratches  and  furrows*  upon  many  rocks,  (pro- 
bably upon  all  when  the  diluvium  is  first  removed  from  them,)  ap- 
pears to  prove,  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  movements  of  heavy 
bodies  passing  over  them,  either  rolling  down  inclined  surfaces,  or 
forced  along  by  floods,  or  pushed  by  glaciers,  or  dragged  by  moving 
ice,  in  which  stones  and  rocks  are  very  often  frozen.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  scratches  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is 
such  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  current  or  irruption  from  the  north. 

If  the  genera]  deluge  were  a  gentle  movement,  as  Dr.  Buckland 
now  supposes,  it  could,  as  he  justly  observes,  have  produced  very 
little  alteration  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  violent  and  rapid, 
then  the  effects  would  not  have  been  forming,  but  destroying. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  literal  uni- 
versality. Many  theologians  have  supposed  that  it  was  no  far- 
ther universal  than  to  accomplish  its  great  object,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  races,  except  the  reserved  few.  If  it  were 
strictly  universal,  and  the  highest  mountains  now  known  were 
literally  covered  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  will  be  found  that 
its  rise  must  have  been  fearfully  rapid,  far  transcending  the 
most  violent  tides  and  bores  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
that  it  would  then  be  well  adapted  to  harrow  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  to  transport  and  disperse  its  ruins,  far  and  wide, 
over  distant  countries. 

Upon  either  view,  however,  the  deluge  could  never  have  pro- 
duced the  regular  formations  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore, as  regards  this  question,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  our  con- 
templations. . 

We  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  that  the  remains  of 
the  human  family,  if  buried  in  the  diluvium  of  that  period, 
may,  in  most  instances,  have  been  covered  too  deep  for  discov- 
ery, or  have  been  swept  into  the  sea ;  or  if  found  in  any  instan- 
ces, it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  distinguished  from 


*  See  an  interesting  paper  bj  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad  on  the  tubject  of  the  tranafer  of 
bowlders,  &c.  in  the  Am.  Jour.,  Vol.  xxxv,  p.  337.  Alao  an  admirable  memoir  by 
Prof.  Agassiz  on  glaciers,  moraines,  and  erratic  blocks — JamemnCi  EdinJb.  Jour,, 
Vol.  xxiT,  p.  364. 
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bones  buried  in  any  other  way,  especially  in  countries  like  thon 
which  were  then  the  principal  seats  of  the  hnman  population ; 
countries  in  which  there  has  been  since,  no  enlightened  curiosity 
to  prompt  an  intelligent  research.  We  are  not,  at  present,  ccm- 
cerned  to  remove  sceptical  objections  to  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  deluge  ;  we  take  it  for  grained  that  it  is  true,  but  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  sometimes  suggest  a  question  with  respect  to  the  in- 
humed human  bones  of  that  period,  and  this  difficulty  we  wish 
to  remove, 

6.  The  divisions  of  time  caUed  days  in  Uie  Genesis  are  not  ne- 
cessarily restricted  to  twenty  four  hours,  but  may  be  understood  to 
be  periods  of  indefinite  length. — This  view  was  supported,  a  few 
years  since,  by  tliat  eminent  geologist,  Professor  Jameson,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  comment  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier.  We  quoted  the  observations  of  Prof.  Jaineson,* 
in  discussing  the  subject,  in  connexion  with  our  edition  of  Mr. 
Bakewell's  Geology,  in  1833,  and  we  shall  make  use  of  some  of 
them  on  the  present  occasion.     Cuvier  remarks : — 

"  The  books  of  Moses  show  us,  that  be  had  very  perfect  ideas 
respecting  several  of  the  highest  questions  of  natural  philosophy. 
His  cosmogony  especially,  considered  in  a  purely  scienti&c  view, 
is  extremely  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  order  which  it  assigns 
to  the  different  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  deduced  from  geologiccU  considerations." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  issue,  in  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  that 
science,  which  has  been  held  by  many  persons  to  teach  conclu- 
sions at  variance  with  the  Book  of  Genesis, — when  at  last  more 
matured  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  and  legitimate  induo- 
tion,  it  teaches  us  precisely  what  Moses  had  taught  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago." 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  coincidences  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  with  the  truths  of  geology,  are  the  more 
valuable,  because  they  are  merely  incidental  to  the  main  object  of 
the  history,  which  was  to  show  that  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  was  not  eternal,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Creator,  as  its 
author  and  governor,  to  point  out  the  original  state  of  the  globe, 
and  its  progress  towards  a  habitable  condition,  by  the  e 
'  Am.  Jour.  Vol.  »t,  p.  26. 
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of  the  land,— to  indicate  the  commencement  of  life,  the  order  in 
which  the  principal  classes  of  animated  beings  first  appeared,  and 
the  final  redemption  of  so  much  of  it  from  the  waters  as  was 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  man,  whose  creation  consummated 
these  astonishing  displays  of  almighty  power.  Perhaps  the  claims 
to  a  perfect  coincidence  between  geology  and  the  sacred  history, 
have  been  sometimes  made  in  terms  rather  too  unqualified.  It 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  in  the  great  points, 
and  inconsistency  in  nothing.  A  want  of  agreement  has  been 
stated  as  regards  the  priority  of  the  animals  of  the  transition 
rocks,  in  as  much  as  they  are  found  in  deeper  stmta  than  the  vege- 
tation of  the  great  coal  period,  whereas  the  vegetables  are  first 
named  in  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the  eaiiiest  fossilized. animals, 
actually  found,  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  vegeta- 
bles, there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  they  were  at  least  as 
early  as  any  animals ;  vegetables  are  found,  more  or  less,  through 
the  whole  transition  series,  in  which  the  trilobites,  orthoceras,  en- 
crinites,  corallines  and  moUusca,  first  appear ;  and  we  may  pro- 
bably  regard  plumbago  as  the  result  of  vegetable  matter,  so  per- 
fectly carbonized  as  to  have  entirely  expelled  all  the  gases,  and  to 
have  destroyed  the  traces  of  vegetable  structure, — an  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many  geologists.  Upon  this  view,  vege- 
tables will  take  Ihe  highest  rank  in  organic  antiquity,  since  plum- 
bago, and  even  anthracite,  are  found  in  some  of  the  slaty  rocks  of 
the  granite  family,  anterior  to  the  first  appearance  of  an^  animals. 
With  respect  to  the  silence  of  the  history  as  to  the  very  first 
animals,  it  maybe  said,  that  a  brief  narrative  concerning  the  stu- 
pendous work  of  the  creation,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  page,  could  not  be  expected  to  contain  the  minute  details 
of  natural  history,  and  less  important  fiunilies  would  therefore 
naturally  be  omitted.  Where  in  the  history,  is  there  mention 
made  of  infusorial  animalculse,  any  more  than  of  the  animab  of 
the  transition  rocks  ?  But  as  we'  cannot  dispute  the  existence  of 
these  beings,  both  fossil  and  recent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  originals  were  really  created.  If  in  every  other  particular, 
this  surprising  history  is  consistent  almost  with  the  letter  of  the 
facts,  and  for  so  general  a  sketch,  remarkably  comidete,  it  may 
well  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  Pjcofessor  Jameson 
proceeds: — 
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"  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  written  in  a  pure  Hebrew. 
Tliis  was  the  language  spoken,  and  afterwards  extensively  writ- 
ten, by  the  people  whom  Moses  conducted  to  Palestine  from  the 
land  of  Ooshen.  Thai  it  differed  greatly  from  the  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  we  have  full  proof  iu  the  Coptic  remains  of  the 
latter,  iu  the  Egyptian  proper  names  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  that  Joseph,  when  pretend- 
ing ti>  be  an  Egyptian,  conversed  with  his  brethren  by  means  of 
an  inlerpreter.  Yet  in  the  chapter  in  question,  we  find  no  foreign 
terras,  no  appearance  of  its  being  translated  from  any  other  tongue ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  every  internal  mark  of  being  purely 
original,  for  the  style  is  condensed  and  idiomatical  in  (he  very 
highest  degree.  Had  Moses  derived  liis  science  from  Egypt,  ei- 
ther by  oral  communication  or  the  study  of  Egyptian  writings, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  his  tenns,  or  the  style  of  his  com- 
position, shotild  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  bettay  the  plag;iary  or 
copyist. 

"  But  the  conjecture  that  Moees  borrowed  his  cosmogony  from 
the  Egytians,  must  rest,  moreover,  on  asuppositiou  that  the  order 
which  he  assigns  for  the  different  epochs  of  creation,  had  been  de- 
termined by  a  course  of  observation  and  induction,  and  the  cor- 
rect application  ot'  many  other  highly  perfected  sciences  to  the 
illustration  of  the  subject,  equal  at  least  in  their  accuracy  and 
philosophical  precision,  to  those  by  which  our  present  geological 
knowledge  has  been  obtained.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  account 
for  Moses'  leaching  us  precisely  what  the  modern  geology  teaches, 
if  we  allow  his  knowledge  to  be  merely  human.  How  comes  it  to 
pass,  then,  that  while  he  has  given  us  the  perfect  and  satisfactory 
results,  he  has  been  enabled  so  totally  to  exclude  from  his  record 
every  trace  of  the  steps  by  which  they  were  obtained?  The 
supposition  of  such  perfection  of  geological  knowledge  in  ancient 
Egypt,  implies  a  long  series  of  observation  by  many  indiriduala, 
having  Ihe  same  object  in  view.  It  implies  of  necessity,  also,  the 
invention  and  use  of  many  defined  terms  of  science,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  mutual  understanding  among 
the  different  observers,  at)d  of  course  no  progress  in  their  pursuit. 
These  terms  have  ail  totally  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  Moses. 
He  translated,  with  jxecisicm,  the  whole  scieiKw  of  geology  into 
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the  language  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  leaving  no  trace 
whatever  of  any  one  of  its  peculiar  terms,  any  more  than  of  the 
curious  steps  in  its  progress. 

"  But  there  is  a  phenomenon  in  his  record  still  more  unac-count- 
able,  upon  any  supposition  that  his  science  is  merely  human.  His 
geology,  acknowledged  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  age  of 
scientific  improvement,  to  be  thus  accurate,  dwindles  down  in  his 
hands  to  be  a  merely  incidental  appendage  of  the  most  rational 
and  sublime  theology.  This  latter  he  did  not  learn  in  Egypt,  for 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  while  they  were  yet  in- 
habitants of  Canaan. 

"  Shall  we  then  conjecture,  that  Moses  borrowed  theology  from 
the  Hebrews  on  the  one  hand,  and  geological  science  from  the 
Egyptians  on  the  other,  to  compound  out  of  them  that  brief,  but 
unique  and  perfect  system  of  both,  which  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  or,  is  it  possible  that  we  could  adopt 
any  conjecture  more  absurd,  and  this,  too,  in  utter  destitution  o( 
all  proof  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  any  knowledge  of  geology 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term? 

''The  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  the  geology  of  Moses  has 
come  down  to  us  out  of  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  before  the 
light  of  human  science  arose;  for,  to  suppose  that  it  wb»  bor- 
rowed from,  or  possessed  by  any  other  people  than  the  remarka- 
ble race  to  which  Moses  himself  belonged,  involves  us,  on  all 
hands,  in  the  most  inextricable  difficulties  and  palpable  absurdi- 
ties. Of  that  race,  it  has  been  long  since  justly  remarked,  that 
while  in  religion  they  were  men,  in  human  learning  and  science 
they  were  children ;  and  if  we  find  in  their  records  any  perfect 
system  of  an  extensive  and  difficult  science,  we  know  they  have 
not  obtained  it  by  the  regular  processes  of  observation  and  induc- 
tion, which  in  the  hands  of  European  philosophers,  have  led  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  many  sciences." 

Professor  Jameson  proceeds  to  remark : — 

"  The  term,  the  meaning  of  which  we  shall  first  investigate,  is 
'  day^  (in  the  Hebrew,  yom.)  The  interpretation  of  this,  in  the 
sense  '  epoch'  or  ^  period,^  has  been  a  subject  of  animadversion, 
of  unnecessary  severity  in  some  cases.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  itself,  leads  unavold£d[>ly  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  our  natural  day  of  one  reTolution  of  the  son  caimoi    1 
be  meant  by  it,  for  wc  6nd  that  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  ax 
days  had  passed  before  tlie  measure  of  our  present  day  was  estab- 
lished.    It  was  only  on  tlie  fourth  day,  or  epoch  of  the  creation, 
that  "God  tnadc  two  great  hghls  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
ntghl,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,   and  for 
years.'     The  very  first  time  that  the  term  occuia  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  after  the  history  of  the  six  days'  work,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
seventh,  as  if  to  furnish  us  with  definite  information  regarding  its 
true  import,  we  find  it  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  ia 
which  we  must  understand  it  here;  for,  in  Gen.  ii,  4,  we  have,     i 
'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  eanh,  in  the     J 
doy  (beyom)  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  heavens.*     ] 
The  use  of  the  term  in  this  indefinite  sense  is  so  common  in  th«     ^ 
Hebrew  writings,  that  it  would  be  a  great  labor  to  quote  all  th»     J 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  ;  and  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  by 
at  present  referring  to  Job  xviii,  20,  where  it  is  put  for  the  whole 
period  of  a  man's  life,  '  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  his  dat//  (yomu,)  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  wicked;     J 
and  Isaiah  ixx,  8,  where  it  is  put  for  all  future  time,  '  Now  go     I 
note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  latter  day  (leyom)  for 
ever  and  ever.' " 

We  will  here  cite  the  following  passages  to  the  same  intent. 

Luke  zvii,  24. — So  also  shall  the  son  of  man  be  in  histfay. 

John  viii,  66. — Your  father,  Abrahaai,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad. 

2  Peter  iii,  8. — One  day  ia  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.^ 

Job  xiv,  6. — ^Tum  fifom  him,  that  he  may  rest  till  he  shall  ac- 
complish as  an  hireling  his  day. 

Ezekiel  xzi,  26. — ^And  thou  profane  wicked  prince  of  Israd, 
whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end. 

Proverbs  vi,  34. — For  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man ;  therefore 
he  will  not  spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance. 

"  It  is  quite  obvious,  from  these  examples,  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  term  (yom)  to  express  long  periods  of  time.  The  very  con- 
ditions of  the  history  in  this  chapter,  prove  that  it  must  be  here 
80  tmderstood." 
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"  They  who  object  to  this  interpretation  of  the  term  bere»  imme- 
diately  quote  against  it  the  reason  added  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment, ^  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day  and  sanctified  it/  This  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  a  brief  reference,  and  the  terms  of  it  must 
therefore  be  strictly  interpreted  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
detail  to  which  the  reference  is  made."* 

^'  It  has  been  said  that  such  an  interpretation  goes  to  nullify  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh  revolution 
of  the  sun ;  but  this  does  not  follow.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rest 
from  the  work  of  creation  (we  use  this  form  of  speech  from  the 
example  before  us)  did  not  endure  for  only  one  revolution  of  the 
sun,  but  has  continued  since  the  creation  of  man;  and  we  have 
no  grounds  on  which  to  establish  even  a  conjecture  of  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  a  close  ,*  so  that  if  we  were  urged  to  adopt  a  period 
of  twenty  four  hours  as  the  meaning  of  yom,  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  might  Uterally  correspond  with  our  six  working  days,  we 
should  then  find  the  apparent  disagreement,  which,  by  this  pro- 
cess, we  would  endeavor  to  avoid,  transferred  to  our  weekly  pe- 
riod of  rest,  and  the  rest  from  the  work  of  creation." 

'^  It  will  surely  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  sanctification  of  the 
Subbath  has  respect  to  man  and  his  duties;  and  since  his  Create 
has  been  made  known  to  him,  and  the  order  of  the  six  successive 
epochs  in  which  the  earth  was  rendered  fit  for  his  habitation ;  if 
we  are  to  allow,  what  surely  no  reflecting  miiid  will  ever  deny, 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  blessing  he  has 
received,  and  to  maintain  in  his  heart  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
upon,  and  responsibility  to  him,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  they  contain,  no  method  could  have  been  de- 
vised better  calculated  for  preserving  these  feelings  in  constant 
activity,  than  appointing  some  definite  portion  of  time,  returning 
at  short  intervals,  to  be  devoted  to  the  contemplations  that  awaken 
them,  nor  any  interval  more  appropriate  than  that  which  so  di- 
rectly recalls  the  order  of  the  events  of  the  creation." 

*  In  accordance  also  with  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  length  of  the  days  of 
the  creation,  to  which  the  alluaions  in  the  Scripturea  are,  evorj  where,  neceaaarily 
accommodated. 
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"  Since  we  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  our 
jwesent  day,  we  would  offer  an  observation  regarding  the  work  of 
the  fourth  day,  which  includes  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Re- 
specting the  period  of  tlieir  creation,  geology,  from  its  nature, 
gives  us  no  precisely  definite  indications.  The  history  regarding 
them  is  from  the  14[h  to  the  18th  verses,  and  we  would  observe 
of  it,  that  the  lonns  employed  are  such  as  do  not  absolutely  im- 
ply that  these  bodies  were  at  this  epoch  first  created,  but  admit 
of  tliG  interpretation  that  their  motions  were  then  first  made  the 
measures  of  our  present  days  and  seasons.  We  had  found  il  al- 
reaily  stated  in  the  first  verse,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  created  in  the  beginning,  antecedently  lo  the  work  of  six 
days,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  their  present  order,  and  the 
earth  was  peopled  with  organized  beings.  Il  would  seem  an  un- 
warrantable interpretation  to  exclude  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  from 
among  the  objects  expressed  by  the  general  terms,  the  heaven* 
and  the  earth.  It  is  the  most  obvious  interpretation,  that  they 
were  then  created,  and  were  lighted  up  on  the  first  day,  but  that 
it  was  only  during  Ihe  fourth  epoch  they  were  made,  the  greate? 
light  to  rule  over  the  present  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  over 
the  present  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  years,  according  to  the  measures  of  time,  which  we  now  find 
established  by  them.  This  part  of  the  history,  then,  w^hen  inter- 
preted' in  consistency  with  the  first  verse,  and  wiUiout  any  via- 
lence  to  the  terms,  implies,  (in  the  common  language  of  men, 
which,  in  all  nations,  refers  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  motions  of  these  bodies^  themselves,) 
that  the  earth  was,  during  this  epoch,  finally  brought  into  its  pres- 
ent orbit." 

"  The  work  of  the  third  epoch  was  the  appearance  of  the  dry 
land,  and  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 

In  following  Professor  Jameson,  we  shall  here  omit  his  critical 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  or^nal 
history,  of  the  correctness  of  which  Hebrew  scholars  will  judge, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  his  conclusion,  which  is  that  it  is  very 
probable  the  cryptogamous  vegetation  was  the  first  created  ;  and 
this  corresponds  sufficiently  well  with  the  prevailit^  character  of 
the  eaihest  plants.    This  is  a  remarkable  epoch,  when  the  waters 
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were  gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  began  to 
appear ;  or,  in  geological  language,  the  first  mountain  top  raised 
its  crest  above  the  waters  of  that  shoreless  ocean.  Before  this 
period,  there  could  have  been  no  terrestrial  plants,  for  there  was 
neither  soil  nor  fixture.  Internal  fire,  doubtless,  lifted  the  emerg- 
ing islands  and  continents,  while  the  desolation  of  the  universal 
waters  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  verdure  of  plants,  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  and  the  fragrance  of  fniits.  Not  far  from  this  period  also, 
as  we  learn  from  their  fossilized  remains,  were  created  those  early 
animals,  which  being  entirely  immersed  in  the  ocean,  and  destined 
never  to  raise  themselves  above  its  surface,  made  no  figiue  in  the 
drama  of  creation,  and  are  therefore  passed  over  in  silence  in  the 
brief  roll-call  of  beings  that  were  first  called  into  life.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  those  animals  which  are  next  announced,  our  author 
arrives  at  some  important  conclusions  that  appear  worthy  of  great 
confidence.    Omitting  his  criticisms,  as  before,  we  give  the  results. 

The  creations  of  the  fifth  epoch  are  evidently  not  great  whales, 
as  usually  understood,  but  great  reptiles ;  and  the  entire  work  of 
the  fifth  day  appears  to  have  included  things  that  rapidly  multi- 
plied in  the  waters,  great  reptiles,  birds,  and  winged  insects.  This 
corresponds  wonderfully  with  the  contents  of  the  rocks*  belonging 
to  this  period,  the  animals  being  altogether  oviparous,  and  none 
of  them  viviparous. 

Lastly,  in  the  sixth  period,  the  terrestrial  animals,  mammalia 
and  man,  are  called  into  being,  and  we  know  how  well  this  agrees 
with  the  contents  of  the  upper  strata,  where  alone  (with  a  solitary 
exception)  viviparous  animals  are  found,  and  man  no  where  ex- 
cept at  the  surface.  The  following  table  of  geological  coinciden- 
ces, drawn  up  by  Professor  Jameson,  may  need  a  few  additions  and 
alterations  to  accommodate  it  to  more  recent  observations,  but  is 
still  mainly  correct. 


*  In  our  rem&rki  upon  the  laccefstye  rock  fbimationf,  we  have  purpoeely  omit- 
ted anj  allusion  to  the  metamorphic  theorj  espoused  hj  the  Huttonian  school, 
ablj  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ljell,  and  carried  to  an  incredible  extreme  hy  Prof.  Keilhau 
in  his  account  of  the  rocks  around  Christiana,  Norway,  where,  according  to  him, 
granite  passes,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  slates  replete  with  organic  rematnt. 
His  observations  are  very  curious,  and  many  of  them  original,  but  they  will  de- 
mand a  very  strict  reviaion.— See  Jamu(m*s  EdM,  Jawr.  Vd.  S5,  jp|i.  8(K— 903. 
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IktU  rf  OHiKufpifff  Mmmm  (JU  Oriar  cf  ErtmU  at  iittribti  i 
UuU  taiftUtd  fry  Gailogitdl  /neoM^fiUwa. 


hCtnaU. 

^ 

Dtna  Uod  creaUd  ihe  beaf- 
«iitiD<l[h<:<:>nh.    And  the 
•artb  WH  wilboul  Ibrm  and 
vokd  ;  and  darknou  ww  up- 
on the  fine  «f  th*  d««p ;  Mit 
Ilia  Spirit  of  God  niovoil  Up- 
on ih«  ftco  of  iho  wacar*. 

3,4.5.  C>M«ri™  of  KjrAl 
6,7,8.  CV«ui<».<tr«*e MS 

dryUftJ.   "^"^ 

9 
3 

ihoaa  mawM  of  mauer  which  now  cooatiWte  ow 

■nd, 
nrnliat,  that  lh*M  mien,  duriln  t  long  lime.  d>4 
not  auuport  aiij  liiina  bodioa. — Cuma'i  Thtmy  if 
tA<  Eartk,  f«l  7. 

)!.  la,  13.    Creition  of 
■hootini  plant*,  and  ofieed- 
bewing  berba  and  tieea. 

a.  SpeciM  of  Uio  moat  pofftcl   d«vploped  cl««, 
the  Dicotylodonoui.  alreod)-  appear  in  the  pcritx)  of 
the  aerondm  formaiiuna,  aod  Ihe  fim  tr««a  sf 
th™  can  be  abown  in  Ih«  oMeal  alrala  of  the  awv 

mh'j  rrmaril*  in>  IV  .fncinil  Flora  of  Iht  Earlk. 

14  lo  11).  Sua.  moon  aiu< 
Kar*  nxHJi  fo  t<  /or  Migm 

day(|  and  for  yun. 

aO.  CrMlionDribeinhab- 
ilBDU  of  Ibe  wate™. 

A 
8 

MdfitiMtf. 

Fiah  in  Jura  lin.«tone— Do. 

Dr.  Mt,UM. 

Oraiiioit  Df  Bj'uig  iliinp. 

Elvtti  (ahealhi)  of  winged  inMcU  in  calcweoM 
slale  at  Slone-Beld.— Or   Ma«ttll. 

21.  The  crealion  uf  p« 
™plil«. 

6 

lain  truth,  the  number,  the  largeness,  and  the  «ari- 
plj  of  ihP  reptilM.  wbirh  inhabiled  Ihe  aeaa  nr  the 
land  at  the  ewKh  in  which  Uie  niaU  of  Jura  wci* 

deposiled.—  CavUr)  Ositm.  Fua. 

There  wu  a  prriod  when  Ihe  earlh  vraa  peopled 
b¥oviparouBou«dnippd»iirihe  moBl  appalling mag- 
nfludc       Repulea  wVro  the  lorda  of  ^.Htlita-S: 
ManleU. 

'  It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  animal*  not  named  bj  Hoaea  were  cotempo- 
rarjr  with,  perhaps  iubsequent  to,  tha  Grat  plaota. — En. 

t  Shells  are  found  also  in  the  earlieal  period*  in  ibe  Iranution ;  Ihe  Jura  lina- 
Blone  ia  coaval  with  (be  chalk  fortnation.  Fish  ate  found  below  the  coal,  and  in 
Um  tranaition  rocks.  Tracka  of  birds  and  Taptilea  in  new  red  sandslona,  in  Con- 
necticut and  Gennaoj.— Ed. 


hi  (hnuia. 


24,  35.    Creation  of  the 
mammalia. 


526, 97.  Creation  of  man. 


Genesif,  VII.    The  flood 
of  Noah,  4300  years  ago. 


^ 
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Bones  of  mammiftrona  land  quadrupedf  .*  foaod 

.  onlj  when  we  come  up  to  the  formations  aooTe  the 

coarse  limestone,  which  is  above  the  chalk. f—^-CW- 

rter'f  T^fcsory,  $eet.  20. ^_^ 

No  human  remains  among  extraneous  fossils. — 
CK9isr*#  Tkeoryy  tut.  33. 

But  found  covered  with  mud  in  cavesi  of  Bize.^ 
Jaumal, 

The  crust  of  the  |[lobe  has  been  subjeoted  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  which  cannot  be  dated  much 
farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago.— 
Cuner't  T%eary,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  Buckland's 
Rdiq.  Diluv, 


8 


9 


The  following  remarks  in  illustration  of  this  table  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  subject,  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  In  the  above  table  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  distinc- 
tion, which  we  conceive  we  have  gone  fieur  to  prove  is  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  between  the  cryptogamons  and  the  other 
classes  of  plants,  but  have  set  downt  he  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
as  forming  only  one  element  in  the  table.  We  shall  also  allow 
that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  numbers  may  be  liable  to  be  inter- 
changed among  themselves  in  respect  of  place,  and  shall  hinge 
no  argument  upon  them  farther  than  what  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  all  placed  in  one  group.  Yet,  after  these 
abatements  from  the  number  of  particulars,  the  coincidences  here 
shown  between  the  order  of  the  epochs  of  creation  assigned  in 
Genesis,  and  that  discovered  by  geology,  are  calculated  to  excite 
the  deepest  attention.     Human  science,  in  the  probability  of 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  the  geological  account  of  the  death  of  animals  found 
in  the  rocks,  that  as  death  came  into  the  world  bj  sin,  there  could  have  been  no 
death  until  after  the  (all  of  Adam.  Most  evidently  the  death  referred  to  is  the 
spiritual  death  of  the  human  race  ;  we  do  not  object  to  its  being  explained  so  as  to 
include  also  their  physical  death,  but  plainly  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
death  of  animals.  The  carnivorous  regimen  established  among  particular  genera 
of  all  the  classes  of  animals,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  death  of  some  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  continuance  of  others  in  life  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  has  shown  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  as  the  amount  of  animal  enjoyment  is 
thereby  much  increased  as  well  as  by  their  natural  death  ;  otherwise  the  world 
would  be  overrun  with  aged  and  infirm  races  and  individuals. — Ed. 

f  One  solitary  exception  is  since  discovered  in  the  calcareous  slate  of  Stones- 
field,  in  the  bones  of  a  didolphis,  an  opossum,  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  animals  whose 
position  may  bo  held  to  be  intermediate  between  the  oviparous  and  mammiferoui 
races. 

I  And  in  Guadaloupe  and  Brazil,  in  a  recent  concretionary  limestone. — Ed. 
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chances,  as  illustrated  by  La  Place,  has  put  us  in  possession  of  an 
instrument  for  estimating  iheir  vahie ;  and  we  feel  amply  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  that  purpose,  for  no  case  could  well 
be  pointed  out  where  it  would  be  more  correctly  applicable  than 
in  this,  where  the  coincidences  assume  a  definitely  successive 
numerical  form.  We  are  entitled  to  adopt  even  the  very  language 
of  La  Place,  and  to  say,  '  By  subjecting  the  probability  of  these 
coincidences  to  computation,  it  is  found  that  there  is  more  tbaa 
sixty  thousand  to  one  against  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  th« 
effect  of  chance.'* 

"  It  is  thus  then  that  the  discoveries  of  geology,  when  more  ma- 
lured,  instead  of  throwing  suspicion  on  the  truths  of  revelation, 
as  the  first  steps  in  them  led  some  persons  to  maintain,  have  fur- 
nished the  most  overpowering  evidence  in  behalf  of  one  brancb 
of  these  truths.  The  result  of  these  discoveries  has  been  in  this 
respect  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  histories 
luid  the  Indian  astronomy,  but  much  more  striking.  Eminent 
men  had  pledged  their  fame  in  setting  up  these  histories,  and  that 
BsttDUomy,  in  opposition  to  the  chronology  of  Genesis  ;  but  iai- 
ther  and  more  careful  inquiry  into  their  true  characters,  discovered, 
that  when  rightly  understood,  they  only  tended  to  confirm  it." 

"  We  are  not  afraid  that  we  sli.ill  have  liorc  liuoted  .igainst  us 
the  words  of  Bacon,  '  Tanto  magis  heee  vanitas  inhibenda  venit, 
et  coercenda,  quia  ez  divinorum  et  humanorum,  male  sana  ad- 
mixtions,  non  solum  educitur,  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam 
teligio  heeretica.'  We  have  only  endeavored  to  illustrate  and 
point  out  the  consequences  of  the  statement  of  Baron  Curier, 
<  that  the  order  which  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns  to  the 
different  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations.'  We  have 
been  guilty  of  no  improper  mixing  up  of  divine  and  human 
things.  We  have  examined  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the 
fint  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  consistency  with  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  criticism,  and  only  by  the  light  contained  within  itself, 
or  that  thrown  upon  it  by  the  other  books  in  the  same  lan- 
guage with  which  it  is  associated.  The  human  science  we 
have  not  extracted  from  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j  we 
'  Sjtt.  du  Hondfl,  book  t,  eb*p.  S. 
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have  taken  it  simply  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  eminent  geol- 
ogists. As  the  latter  is  not  a  philosophia  phantastica,  but  a  deeply 
interesting  science,  constructed  by  that  method  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  cautious  induction,  which  Bacon  was  himself  the  first 
to  recommend ;  so  neither  can  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  present 
to  us  a  religio  hseretica.  If  our  science,  thus  constructed,  and 
our  religion  speak  so  obviously  the  same  language,  as  we  see  they 
do  on  one  important  point,  what  else  in  the  strictest  application  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  can  we  deduce  from  the  circumstance,  but 
that  both  are  certainly  true  ?'' 

''  It  does  not  come  under  our  present  subject  to  discuss  the  his- 
torical and  moral  evidences  of  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  both  are  so  full,  even  to  overflowing,  and  impose  upon 
us  so  many  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  being  able 
to  account  for  the  quality  and  consistency  of  these  remarkable 
books,  excepting  on  the  ground  which  has  been  all  along  assumed 
by  themselves,  that  they  are  of  more  than  human  origin,  that  in 
estimating  the  accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  matters  contained  in 
them,  the  fastidiousness  of  human  science  appears  to  be  carried 
to  an  unreasonable  extent,  not  to  take  these  evidences  into  calcu- 
lation. In  this  country,*  where  for  a  long  period  we  have  had  the 
Scriptures  in  our  hands  as  a  popular  book,  they  among  us  who 
have  been  the  most  eminent  for  human  leaming^and  science,  and 
whose  fame  has  been  in  every  view  the  most  unsullied,  have  been 
so  convinced  by  the  force  of  these  evidences,  that  they  have  in 
general  been  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  revelation." 

''  Will  not  human  science,  then,  condescend  to  borrow  some  light 
to  direct  the  steps  of  its  own  inquiries,  from  a  record  the  accuracy 
of  which  it  has  itself  proved,  and  which  is  suf^rted  by  other 
proofs  of  the  highest  order  ?  Or,t  what  should  we  say  to  the 
illustrator  of  the  relics  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  who  should 
reject  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  letters  of  Pliny,  authen- 
ticated as  these  are  by  the  existing  remains  of  the  buried  cities, 
as  well  as  the  historical  evidence  which  is  proper  to  themselves." 

*  Scotland,  but  the  author*!  remark  appliea  with  equal  force  in  this  country. — 
Eo. 

t  This  argument  we  attempted  to  illustrate  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  present  dis 
cussion. — £o. 
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B£C  AP  tTCl.  ATI  OH. 

The  Opinions  of  Professor  Jameson  illustrating  the  views  of  ^M 
lamented  Cuvier,  being  those  that  are  satisfactory  to  ourselrea^ 
we  have  quoled  them  with  few  omissions. 

We  now  proceed  to  remark,  that  we  are  aware,  from  much 
communication  on  this  subject  with  eminent  biblical  critics  and 
divines,  how  tenacious  they  are,  in  common  with  the  less  en- 
lightened Christian  world,  of  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  i 
day.  On  points  of  verbal  criticism  we  will  not  presume  to  speak 
with  great  confidence,  but  from  much  consideration,  aided  by  the 
light  both  of  criricism  and  geology,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  ne- 
cessary to  hmit  the  word  day,  in  this  account,  to  the  period  of 
twenty  four  hours. 

1.  This  word  could  have  no  definite  application   before  tba 
present  measure  of  a  day  and  night  was  established  by  the  insti- 
tuted revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  before  an  itluminattd    j 
sun,  and  this  did  not  happen  until  the  fo\irlh  period.  I 

2.  The  word  day,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  laJH   I 
gtlHges,  is  used  even  in  this  short  history,  in  three  senses :  (at    I 
light  as  distinct  from  darkness,  for  the  light  and  darkness  of  a    ' 
single  terrestrial  revolution,  or  a  natural  day ;  and,  finally,  for 
time  at  large. 

3.  In  the  latter  case  then  the  account  itself  uses  the  word  day 
is  the  sense  in  which  geology  would  choose  to  adopt  it,  that  is, 
for  time  or  a  period  of  time. 

This  latter  fact  appears  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected  by  most 
of  those  who  have  criticised  the  views  of  geologists,  ss  Professor 
Jameson  justly  remarks,  "  with  au  utmecessary  severity ;"  bat 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  to  this  case,  which  is  exactly  in 
point,  being  {H^sented  precisely  where  we  should  wish  to  find  it, 
and  we  shall  therefore  regard  it  as  proving  our  point ;  for  in  the 
recapitulatory  view  of  the  creation  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  Genesis,  allusion  is  made  to  the  whole  work,  in 
the  expression  "tn  the  daff  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth." 

4  If  the  canons  of  criticism  require  that  one  sense  of  the  word 
day  should  be  adopted  and  preserved  throughout  the  whole  ac- 
count, how  are  we  to  understand  this  verse  ?  "  These  are  the  gen- 
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erations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in 
the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Which  of  the  three  senses  shall  we  adopt  ?  If  the  most  com- 
mon, then  the  whole  work  was  performed  not  in  six  days,  but  in 
one  day— of  twenty  four  hours  in  the  popular  sense ;  but  accord- 
ing  to  the  geological  views  the  work  was  done  in  a  sufficient  time, 
be  it  more  or  less.  The  canons  of  criticism  were  made  by  man, 
and  may  therefore  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  they  may  be  errone- 
ously applied ;  the  world  was  made  by  Grod,  and  if  the  history 
in  question  were  dictated  by  him,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with 
the  facts.  Why  then  should  we  not  prefer  that  sense  of  the  word 
used  in  the  history  itself,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  globe !  It  is  said  indeed  by  some  critics,  that  the  account 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  different  one  from  that  in 
the  first ;  but  with  this  opinion  the  geologist,  as  such,  can  have 
no  concern ;  and  since  he  finds  both  accounts  in  a  coimected  his- 
tory, he  receives  them  as  one. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Hebrew  word  here  used  for 
day,  although  frequently  used  for  time,  usually  signified  a  period 
of  twenty  four  hours ;  and  the  addition  of  morning  and  evening 
is  supposed  to  render  it  certain  that,  in  the  present  case,  this  is 
the  real  sense  and  the  only  one  that  is  admissible,  especially  as 
this  view  is  said  to  be  suiqported  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

But,  in  all  languages,  whenever  the  subject  requires,  it  is  usual 
to  preserve  this  allusion  to  morning  and  evening,  even  when  the 
word  day  is  used  for  time ;  thus,  when  for  instance  we  speak  of 
the  life  of  a  man  (u  his  day,  in  harmony  with  the  rhetorical  figure 
we  speak  also  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  life. 

In  all  ages,  countries,  and  languages,  as  already  remarked,  this 
sense  of  the  word  day  is  fully  sanctioned,  and  it  is  finequently  so 
used  in  the  Scriptures.*  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  arrangement  by  which  the  sun  was  to  measure 
time  was  not  completed  until  the  evening  of  the  4th  day,  and  then 
our  difficulties  will  be  confined  to  one  day,  namely,  the  6th.  The 
first  three  days,  obviously,  could  not  have  had  the  present  measure 
of  time  applied  to  them,  and  their  morning  and  evening  must  there- 

*  See  the  iDfltaneef  alreadj  cited  on  page  556. 


fore  have  boen  figurative ;  an  arbitrary  division  of  time,  accommo- 
dated to  the  advancing  creation,  and  the  work  of  arranging  ibe  cruM 
of  the  planet  was  so  far  finished  by  the  evening  of  the  5ih  day,  ss 
to  fit  il  for  the  reception  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  which  first  ap- 
peared on  the  6th  day,  and  finally,  man  was  created,  as  would 
appear,  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  same  day  ;  of  course,  the  great 
geoloi^ical  revolutions,  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ancient  ocean,  must 
have  been  so  far  finished  on  the  3d  day  that  the  continents  be- 
gan to  emerge,  and  thus  dry  land  began  to  be  provided  not  only 
for  vegetables,  but  for  terrestrial  quadrupeds  and  for  man,  neither 
of  which  could,  before  this  period,  have  existed  on  the  earth. 
All  this  was  done  before  the  present  measure  of  lime  was  applied ; 
we  do  not  say  before  there  was  light,  for  elementary  light  was 
"the  first  born  of  the  creation,"  norevcn  before  the  sun  shone,  but 
before  he  was  set  "  to  nile  over  the  day  and  over  the  night." 

In  the  usual  mode  of  understanding  the  account,  all  the  im- 
mense deposits  of  coal,  and  of  early  vegetable  remains  aud'ma- 
rine  animals,  with  their  vast  strata  and  mountains,  the  grand 
mausoleums  in  which  they  tie  entombed,  must  have  been  made 
within  seventy  two  hours,  for  there  was  no  dry  land  until  the  3d 
day,  and  consequently  no  terrestrial  vegetables ;  they  appeared  oa 
that  day,  aquatic  animals  on  the  6th,  and  land  animals,  with  man, 
on  the  6th ;  but  the  latter  could  not,  as  observed  above,  bare 
appeared  until  the  continents  had  emerged. 

According  to  the  popular  imderstanding,  the  transition  and  se- 
condary mountains  with  their  coal  beds,  plants,  and  animals  were 
therefore  formed,  by  physical  laws,  in  two  or  three  natural  days, 
which  is  incredible,  because  it  is  impossible. 

We  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  even  the  limitation  of 
morning  and  evening  is  decisive  gainst  the  extension  which  we 
would  claim,  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  word  day 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  geology. 

It  is  granted  that  Moses  himself  jrobably  nnderstood  the  word 
day  according  to  the  popular  signification,  and  as  regards  the  his- 
tory in  question,  this  sense  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  one  to 
every  mind  not  infonned  as  to  the  structure  of  the  globe  ;  even 
those  who  are  learned  on  other  subjects,  but  ignorant  of  geology, 
always  adopt,  in  this  case,  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning.  This 
however  [voTes  nothing ;  for  the  truths  of  astiontHny  are  in  ez- 
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actly  the  same  situation.  Until  the  modem  astronomy  arose,  no 
one,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  entertained  a  doubt  that  the 
earth  is  an  extended  plain ;  that  it  stands  on  a  firm  foundation, 
even  on  pillars,  and  that  around  it  as  a  center,  the  sun  and  starry 
heavens  and  the  azure  canopy,  as  a  solid  palpable  firmament,  re- 
volve, while  the  waters  of  the  heavens  descend  through  its  win- 
dows.* 

Such  is  still  the  impression  of  barbarous  nations,  while  few 
even  of  the  common  people  of  enlightened  countries  would  now 
fall  into  so  gross  an  error ;  and  no  one  in  this  age  fears  that  he 
shall,  hke  Galileo,  be  thrown  into  prison  for  declining  (on  this 
subject)  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in  their  literal  sense. f 

It  i^  objected  as  already  stated,  that  as  the  sabbath  is  a  common 
day,  and  that  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  other  six 
days,  they  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  same  time. 

We  cannot  see  that  this  consequence  follows.  The  sabbath  is 
a  moral  enactment ;  all  that  precedes  was  physical,  relating  merely 
to  the  creation  and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  to  irrational  or- 
ganized beings ;  the  sabbath  could  have  no  relation  to  rocks  and 
waters,  vegetables  and  animals :  it  was  ordained  for  man,  as  a 
rational  being,  to  bring  back  his  thoughts  to  his  Creator  by  a  day 
which  naturally  recalls  the  great  act  of  creation ;  and  in  mercy  as 
a  day  of  rest  from  labor  both  for  him  and  for  the  animal  races  that 

*  For  an  admirable  view  of  the  inconsiatenciea  of  thote  who  would  adopt  the 
light  of  science  as  regards  the  firmament,  the  rains,  and  the  starry  host,  and  celes- 
tial Bpace,  and  deny  the  same  liberty  to  geology  as  regards  extension  of  time,  see 
Am.  Journ.  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  xxz,  p.  114,  Sig.  K. 

t  When  the  present  system  of  astronomy  was  introduced,  it  met  with  the  most 
▼iolcnt  opposition,  and  the  following  is  the  "  Judgment  pronounced  at  Rome,  in 
1622,  only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Galileo,  and 
on  the  Philosopher  himself,  by  the  seven  Cardinal  Inquisitors."  **  To  affirm  that 
the  sun  is  in  the  center,  absolutely  immoveable,  and  without  locomotion,  is  an 
ahturd  proposition,  false  in  sound  philosophy,  and  moreover  heretiaUy  because  it 
is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  To  say  that  the  earth  is  not  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  world,  nor  immoveable,  is  also  a  proposition  absurd  and  false 
in  sound  philosophy ;  and  considered  theologically,  is  at  least  erroneous  with  re- 
spect to  faith."  '*  Whereupon  Galileo  so  refuted,  was  compelled  on  his  knees  to 
abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  absurdities^  errors  and  heresies^  which  the  sagacity  of 
the  Cardinal  Reviewers  and  Inquisitors  had  discovered  in  his  writings.** — Penn*s 
Cmnpar,  EsUmuU,  ifC.^  fid  Ed,  Vol.  /,  p.  37. 
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v«re  to  labor  for  him :  it  was  a  new  dispensation,  and  although 
the  same  word  is  applied  both  to  this  period  and  to  those  that  pre- 
ceded, it  does  not  appear  to  follow  that  the  original  periods  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  of  the  same  length.  As  the  first  three 
days  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  relation  between  the 
sua  and  the  earth  coiild  have  no  measure  of  time  in  common  with 
our  present  experience,  it  appears  lo  be  no  nnwarraniable  liberty 
to  suppose  that  they  may  have  been  of  any  length  which  the 
subject  matter  may  require,  although  those  three  days  were  also 
ferbolly  limited  by  morning  and  evening,  and  that  at  a  period  of 
the  creation  when  there  could  have  been  no  morning  and  eve- 
ning, m  the  sense  in  which  (hose  words  are  now  nsed.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  seventh  day  is  not  limited  at  all,  either  by 
morning  or  evening,  like  the  other  days,  and  although  it  must 
have  been  actually  hmited  as  to  its  beginning,  it  does  not  appear 
that  as  a  day  of  rest  and  cessation  from  the  work  of  creation  it  is 
even  yet  ended,  after  nearly  6000  years ;  therefore  as  regards  the 
Supreme  Being  it  has  been  already  of  that  length,  and  we  know 
not  when  it  will  end. 

The  revolution  of  the  6arth  on  its  fdcis  ia  the  pros^aco  of  an 
illuminated  sun  being  necessary  to  constitute  morning  and  eve- 
lung,  it  must  also  revolve  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  as  now, 
in  order  to  conslitute  such  a  natural  day,  with  its  morning  and 
evening,  as  we  at  present  enjoy.  But  as  already  suggested,  ihe 
Sim  not  being  ordained  to  rule  the  day  until  the  fourth  of  those 
periods,  it  is  not  certain  that  even  al\er  this  epoch,  those  early 
revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  were  as  rajiid  as  now ;  for 
these  might  cease  altogether,  or  be  greatly  increased  in  rapidity, 
without  affecting  the  planetary  relations  of  the  earth  with  the  sun 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  system.  The  historian,  as  he 
must  employ  some  term  for  his  divisions  of  time,  naturally  adopt' 
ed  one  that  he  found  in  familiar  use,  but  it  appears,  both  from  the 
subject  matter  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  from  the  use  made  of  it 
in  this  very  history,  that  the  word  day  is  not  in  the  present  case 
necessarily  restricted  to  its  most  common  acceptation. 

Is  it  asked  whether  Moses  had  any  mental  reservation,  a  double 
setise  for  the  word  day — one  for  the  common  people  and  one  for 
men  of  science ;  we  answer  tliat  as  it  appears  from  his  brief,  sioi- 
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pie  and  merely  optical  statement,  that  he  had  no  astronomical 
knowledge  beyond  what  was  current  among  the  Egyptians  of  that 
day,  so  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had  no  geological  knowledge 
beyond  the  order  of  time  and  events  in  the  creation  which  his 
history  exhibits.  It  is  very  probable  that  fossil  and  entombed 
organized  remains  and  fragmentary  rocks,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
facts  which  geology  has  developed,  were  unknown  to  him,  that 
he  had  observed  little  on  this  subject  beyond  the  annual  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  the  Nile,  and  that,  as  he  told  a  story  for  man* 
kind  at  large,  he  told  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding with  which  it  is  conunonly  received.  This  however 
decides  nothing  more  than  in  the  case  of  all  the  sacred  writers 
who  relate  astronomical  events,  or  who  allude  to  astronomical  ap- 
pearances in  the  vulgar  sense,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  actual  state  of  facts  in  astronomy ;  whereas  geology  contra- 
dicts nothing  contained  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  creation ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirms  the  order  of  time  and  events,  and  re- 
quires only  that  the  time  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  render 
it  physically  possible  that  the  events  should  happen,  without  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  miracles  in  a  case  where  natural  successions  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  supposing  that  there  are  in- 
habitants at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  to  them  a  day  of  light  is  six 
months  long,  and  a  night  of  darkness  is  six  months  long,  and  the 
day,  made  up  of  night  and  day,  covers  a  year,  and  it  is  a  day  too, 
lifmted  by  morning  and  evening. 

So  at  the  polar  circles  there  is  once  in  every  year  a  continued 
vision  of  the  sun  for  24  hours,  and  once  in  the  year  a  continued 
night  of  24  hours ;  while  every  where  within  the  polar  circles, 
the  days  and  the  nights  respectively  are  for  six  months,  more  than 
24  hours  long,  extending  even,  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles, 
through  the  time  of  many  of  our  days  and  nights.  How  are  these 
people  to  understand  the  week  of  the  creation,  if  limited  to  the 
popular  view  entertained  in  countries  between  the  polar  circles  ? 

In  Mercury  the  day  is    24^    hours  long. 

In  Venus        "       over  23        «      « 

In  Mars  ''  24h.  40m.    '< 

In  Jupter       ^<      nearly  6  hours     << 


In  Salum  Ibe  day  is  over  10  boon  long. 
In  our  Moon       "       a  lunar  month. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  actual  days  of  the  planets  dilTer  coo- 
Bderably,  and  that  of  the  earth*  differs  remarkably  at  and  arilhio 
the  polar  circles,  as  those  in  tower  latitudes  differ  very  much  from 
each  other. 

The  result  of  all  our  inquiries,  then,  is  this. 

We  find  that  the  geological  formations  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation ;  but  more  time  is  required  for 
the  necessary  events  of  the  creation  than  is  consistent  with  the 
common  understanding  of  the  days.  The  history  therefoiB  is 
true,  but  it  must  be  understood  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  ilsel/ 
and  with  the  facts. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  may  be  time  enough  for 
the  central  rocks  l)efore  the  first  day ;  we  have  already  given  our 
reason  why  we  cannot  throw  back  the  creation  of  organized  be- 
ings imo  the  indefinite  period  that  precedes  the  first  day  ;  vege- 
tables and  animals  are  introduced  in  cnoncciion  with  the  days  and 
not  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been 
a  double  creation  or  merely  a  new  arrangement  of  fragments  and 
ruins  ;  therefore  if  the  days  be  regarded  as  periods  of  lime,  so  as 
to  allow  room  for  the  events  assigned  to  them,  relating  to  organic 
beings,  and  to  the  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  all  diffi- 
culty is  removed. 

On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  restricted  to  the  usual  popuiai 
sense,  it  is  not  physically  possible  that  the  events  should  hare 
happened  within  the  time  assigned  ;  but  they  did  happen,  and  as 
there  was  no  call  for  miracles  in  cases  where  natural  operations 
alone  were  sufficient,  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  sufficient  titne 
was  allowed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  when  the  order  and  ar- 
langement  of  creation  was  fully  finished,  and  man  appeared  on  the 
earth,  the  measures  of  time  were,  without  doubt,  finally  e^stab- 
lished  the  same  as  now,  and  therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty,  as 

*  An  eminpnl  biblical  critic  ind  Hebraiit,  nonr  in  Europe,  odo*  remarked  to  me, 
nhen  gpcaking  of  ihe  word  d*j  UDsed  in  (he  firatchnplerof  Genesii,  that  the  nee 
of  the  word  in  the  ihree  fint  daj>  was  mere  coffvma,  (manner,)  and  if  to  in  ihoe* 
CMea,  whj ,  added  he,  may  tbej  not  be  k>  coniidetad  in  all  ? 
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there  is  clearly  no  occasicm,  to  regard  them  in  any  other  than  the 
usually  accepted  sense. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  supposition  of  more  time  than  is 
commonly  allotted  to  the  week  of  the  creation,  that  there  were 
no  human  beings  to  be  spectators  of  the  work.  Even  upon  the 
popular  view  they  were  excluded,  because  the  human  race  did 
not  appear  until  the  very  last  act  of  the  creation.  Had  they, 
however,  been  co-existent,  they  would  scarcely  have  understood 
what  was  passing,  as  most  of  the  geological  facts  Were  veiled  by 
the  ocean.  But  there  were  not  wanting  spectators ;  God,  and 
angelic  beings,  far  superior  in  intelligence  and  dignity  to  man, 
looked  on,  while  in  the  beautiful  and  highly  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures^-^'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."* 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  will  respectfully  submit  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  two  very  different  descriptions 
of  persons,  namely,  those  who  deny^  and  those  who  defend^  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

To  the  former  class,  so  far  as  they  are  geolc^sts,  we  will  say, 
that,  in  relation  to  geology,  any  attempt  to  disprove  the  truth  or 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Genesis  in  particular,  is 
wholly  superfluous,  and  quite  aside  from  any  question  that  can, 
in  this  age,  be  at  issue  between  geologists.  No  geologist,  at  the 
present  day,  erects  any  system  upon  the  basis  of  Scripture  history, 
or  any  other  history.  Still,  historical  coincidences  with  natural 
phenomena  have  always  been  regarded  as  interesting,  because 
they  are  mutually  adjuvant  and  confirmatory.  The  letter  of 
Pliny,  describing  the  death  of  his  uncle,  would  have  been  true, 
although  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  never  been  discovered ; 
and  it  would  have  been  true  that  those  towns  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  although  the  letter  of  Pliny  had  never 
been  written ;  or  being  written,  if  it  had  been  false  as  to  the  main 
fact  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  or  of  their  having  been  an 
eruption  at  the  time  assigned  in  that  writing.  But  an  authentic 
letter  exists  describing  the  event,  and  as  it  coincides  with  the 
fsicts  revealed  by  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  conviction 

*  In  this  stimmary  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  some  remarks  in  a  new 
eoniMzion. 


flashes  upon  every  mind,  and  the  unexpected  and  beautiful  co- 
incidence, like  many  of  those  that  add  slrenglh  to  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  sacred  volume,  affords  one  of  those  firm  points 
of  reliance  upon  which  our  confidence  reposes  with  delight,  Now 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  in  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  that 
it  was  for  a  long  time  covered  by  water,  and  that  the  waters  de- 
posited, in  the  then  forming  strata  and  mountains,  those  organic 
bodies,  of  aquaiic  origin,  which  we  find  entombed  in  them,  then 
no  geologist  of  the  present  day  would,  in  that  character,  on  tbe 
authority  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  alone,  assume  the  fact  of 
terrene  submersion,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  and  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  geological  system. 

L)  the  same  manner,  if  he  find  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  proots 
of  diluvial  devastation  ;  if  there  be  nothing  to  evince,  that  mighty 
rushing  waters  have  torn  up  and  transported  to  a  distance  the 
movable  materials  of  the  surface ;  then,  as  a  geologist,  he  will 
never  assume  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  as  the  basis  of  ■ 
system  of  diluvial  agency,  any  more  than  he  will  build  similai 
conclusions  upon  tbe  poetry,  fables,  and  mythology,  or  eveu  upon 
the  history,  of  the  ancients.  But  if  he  discover  proofs,  and  those 
too,  generally  admitted  by  well  instructed  geologists,  of  both  the 
stupendous  events  named  above,  or  of  a  succession  and  diversity 
of  such  events,  sufficient,  on  the  whole,  to  mark  the  entire  earth 
by  the  effecls  appropriate  to  each  ;  if  then  ha  finds  a  liisiory  of 
high  antiquity,  and  generally  revered  wherever  known,  describ- 
ing such  a  stale  of  tliiugs  as  the  condition  of  the  planet  reveals, 
what  rule  of  itcience  or  of  philosophy  can  debar  him  from  bringing 
the  two  into  comparison,  for  mutual  illustration,  as  is  always  done 
in  the  case  of  other  antiquities.  Why  should  any  one  object  to 
his  applying  the  terms  of  the  history,  as  he  understands  them,  and 
then  measuring  the  phenomena  by  them,  and  them  by  the  file- 
nomena?  If  they  agree,  surely,  it  is  reasonable  that  conviction 
should  receive  augmented  strength  in  his  mind.  Should  they, 
however,  disttgree,  the  phenomena,  if  correctly  observed  and  cor- 
rectly reported,  will  still  be  true,  and  the  credit  of  the  history  will, 
of  course,  be  impaired.  Should,  moreover,  the  genuineness  or 
authenticity  of  the  history  be  disproved,  from  other  sources  than 
the  phenomena,  the  latter  wiU  still  remain  in  all  the  obstinacy  of 
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immutable  fact,  which  history  may  indeed  illustrate,  but  cannot, 
on  the  contrary,  disprove.  If  the  history,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
confirmed  by  the  natural  phenomena,  it  has  then  received  the 
greatest  confirmation  possible,  and  may  well  exult  in  so  powerful 
an  ally. 

Should  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  proved  even,  that 
there  was  never  any  such  person  as  Moses,  or  that  the  books  that 
pass  under  his  name  were  written  by  others,  or  that  they  are  com- 
pilations of  ancient  and  vague  traditions,  or  even  of  reputed  or 
real  fables,  this  would  not,  in  the  least,  afiect  the  system  of  geo* 
logical  truth  that  has  been  erected  by  an  ample  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  induction.  But,  as  long  as  the  Mosaic  history  is  admitted 
to  be  both  genuine  and  truej  any  geologist  who  receives  the  his- 
tory in  that  character,  may,  with  strict  historical  and  philosophical 
propriety,  illustrate  the  history  by  geology,  and  compare  geology 
with  the  history. 

This  he  will  do  merely  on  the  ground  of  historical  and  geolo- 
gical coincidence,  and  without  drawing  for  the  support  of  his  sci- 
entific views  upon  any  portion  of  his  moral  feeling,  towards  a 
work  which,  as  an  individual,  he  may  revere  as  a  communication 
from  his  Maker,  for  purposes  far  more  important  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  physical  truth. 

To  personal  imputations  on  his  motives,  his  science  or  his  skill, 
or  on  those  of  eminent  philosophers  with  whom  he  has  the  honor 
to  think  and  to  act,  while  he  leaves  the  case,  with  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  learned,  the  candid  and  the  wise,  he  will  reply  in  no 
other  manner  than  by  expressing  the  hope  that  powerful  and  cul- 
tivated, but  unbelieving  minds,  minds  confiding  impUcitly  in 
physical,  but  sceptical  with  respect  to  moral  truth,  may  be  influ- 
enced to  see  the  harmony  of  all  truth,  whether  historical,  moral 
or  physical,  and  to  remember  that  man  is,  after  all  his  acquire- 
ments in  knowledge,  a  being,  so  darkly  wise,  although  rudely 
great,  that  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  error,  error  against  which 
he  should  the  more  studiously  guard  when  the  physical  subjects 
which  may  be  the  objects  of  his  study  have  also  a  high  moral 
relation.  While,  therefore,  in  geology,  as  well  as  in  other  scien- 
ces, we  fully  approve,  and  follow  the  course  of  rigid  induction — 
(the  only  safe  and  truly  j^losoi^cal  inrocess  of  investigation,  and 


solid  basis  of  physical  troth,)  wo  hold  it  to  be  entirely  jaoper  in 
a  Bcieiitific  view,  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  apposite  historical 
fiujt,  from  whatever  credible  source  it  may  be  derived.  Indeed, 
no  geologist  hesitates  to  cite  history,  travels,  personal  narmtive, 
and  even  poetry  and  tradition,  in  confirmation  or  illusUation  of 
c«Lrl)it|iiakes,  floods,  or  volcanic  eruptions ;  of  the  rising  or  siokiog 
of  islajidm ;  of  alluvial  increase  or  destruction ;  of  ruptiues  of  the 
barncrs  of  lakes ;  of  irruptions  of  the  sea— or  whatever  oilier  fart 
may  be  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  Hliy  then  should  the 
Scriptiim  history  form  the  only  esception  among  historical  au- 
thorities ? 

Having  made  these  suggestions  lo  those  geologists  who  are  not 
behevers  in  divine  revelation,  we  will  now  address  a  few  remarks  ; 
(o  believers  who  ore  not  geologists. 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  one  which  can  be  advantageously 
discussed  with  the  people  at  iai^e.  A  wide  range  of  facts,  a 
faroiltority  with  physical  science,  aud  an  extensive  coiuse  of  in- 
duction, are  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  geological 
truths,  and  especially  lo  establish  their  connexion  and  harmony 
with  the  Mosaic  history.  It  is  a  subject  exclusively  for  the 
teamed,  or  at  least  for  the  studious  and  the  reflecting ;  but  as 
regards  their  own  mental  furniture,  it  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  safely,  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  illustrate  and  defend 
the  sacred  writings.  The  crude,  vague,  unskdful,  and  unlearned 
manner,  in  which  it  has  been  too  often  treated,  when  treated  at 
all,  by  those  who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant  of  the  structure 
of  the  globe,  or  who  have  never  studied  it  with  any  efficient 
attention,  can  communicate  only  pain  to  those  friends  of  the 
Bible,  who  are  perfectly  satisfied,  after  full  exatnination,  that  tiM 
relation  of  geology  to  sacred  history,  is  now  as  little  understood 
by  many  theologians,  and  biblical  critics,  as  astronomy  was  in  the 
time  of  Galileo. 

Non  tali  auxitio,  non  defensoribus  istis,  tempus  eg^  ! 

There  is  but  one  remedy ;  theologians  must  study  geology,  ot 
if  they  will  not,  or  from  peculiar  circumstances,  cannot  do  it,  they 
must  be  satisfied  lo  receive  its  demonstrated  truths  from  those  who 
have  learned  them  in  the  most  effectual  way,  not  only  in  the  cab- 
inet, but  abroad  oa  the  face  of  natme,  and  in  her  deep  recesses. 
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They  will  then  be  convinced  that  geology  is  not  an  enemy,  but 
an  ally  of  levealed  religion ;  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  mastered 
by  mere  verbal  criticism;  that  fiEdthful  study  must  be  applied 
to  facts,  as  well  as  to  words,  and  that  there  is,  at  most,  only  an 
apparent  incongruity,  an  incongruity  which  vanishes  before  in* 
vestigation. 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  now  treated,  or  rather  neglect- 
ed or  spumed  by  many  theologians  and  critics,  (not  by  all,  for  there 
are  honorable  exceptions,)  is  not  safe,  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the 
minds  of  youth.  If  they  go  forth  into  the  world  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  letter,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  proper  application  of  the 
facts,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  sustain  themselves  against 
those  who,  with  great  knowledge,  and  no  reverence,  may  too  pow- 
erfully assail  what  they  cannot  defend.  In  the  pulpit,  however, 
geology  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  explained,  even  by  him  who 
understands  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  there,  intelligi- 
bly and  adequately  exhibit  his  proofs ;  they  rest  on  a  multitude 
of  facts  unknown  to  a  common  audience ;  and  they  are  too  far 
dependent  on  specimens,  sections  and  other  graphical  illustrations, 
to  be  imderstood  in  such  circumstances,  especially  by  those  who 
have  enjoyed  no  mental  preparation  in  kindred  sciences,  and  in 
courses  of  inductive  reasoning.  Since  the  subject  has  no  other 
connexion  with  our  faith  as  Christians,  than  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
credibility  of  the  early  Scripture  history,  it  is  therefore  wise,  as 
to  the  literal  sense  of  the  days,  not  to  disturb  the  early  and  ha- 
bitual impressions  of  the  common  people,  or  even  of  the  enlight- 
ened, who  are  ignorant  of  geology.  Any  discussicm  before  such 
audiences,  and  in  such  circumstances,  will  be  misunderstood,  or 
not  understood  at  all,  and  will  only  prejudice  the  reputation  of 
the  speaker  without  benefiting  the  hearer. 

This,  however,  does  not  excuse  the  theologian  from  being  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  subject  in  other  |daces,  and  in  situations 
where  it  will  be  forced  upon  his  attention.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
panoply  of  truths  in  which  he  should  be  fuUy  clad^  although  he 
may  rarely  draw  his  bow,  and  perhaps  never  let  fly  an  arrow  from 
his  appropriate  watchtower. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  with  respect  to  most  theologians  in 
this  ooantry,  the  geological  argum^its  in  suj^rt  of  the  Mosaic 
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history,  altlioiigh  powerful  and  convincing,  are  unknown  and 
neglected,  or  lliey  are  denied,  slighted  and  avoided  ;  and  of  couree 
Ihey  can  be,  and  they  actually  are,  by  some  few  geologists,  turn- 
ed, wilh  too  much  success,  against  the  sacred  records ;  it  remains 
with  the  defenders  of  those  records  to  say,  whether  the  ptirloincd 
weapons  shall  be  relumed  to  tlie  armory  whence  they  were  stolen, 
and  from  which  they  may  be  again  drawn  forth  for  efficient  UM 
in  b-upport  of  the  cause  of  truth. 

Theologians  who  were  trained  before  geology  was  tmdei8tood| 
and  before  it  was  possible  to  acquire,  in  our  seminaries,  an  nde- 
qualo  knowledge  of  its  elementary  truths,  are  not  included  in 
these  remarks,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  the  increasing  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  tlie  subject  by  some  students  in  the  sacred 
science. 

After  a  long  course  of  careful  study  on  this  subject,  the  stody 
of  the  earth  in  mines  and  mountains,  as  well  as  in  books  and 
cabinets,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  that  this  noble  science 
merits  not  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  froquently  treated,  noc 
the  reproaches  and  hostility  with  which  it  is  too  often  assailed> 
This  mode  of  treatment  will  not  destroy  the  facts,  or  for  a  (ii> 
meiit  R'tard  llie  ]irogres9  of  truth.  Were  ihc  thunders  of  the 
Vatican*  now  levelled  at  geology,  as  they  were  two  centohes  ago 
at  astronomy  and  some  of  its  early  cultivators,  it  would  do  mon 
avail  than  it  then  did.  The  march  of  truth  is  onward,  and  on- 
ward  it  will  go.  Denunciation,  neglect  or  sneers,  will  not  SEieit 
its  course,  nor  can  ignorance  or  misrefH^sentation  long  hold  it  ia 
dishonor.  The  Christian  world  must  and  will  admit  its  estab- 
lished truths,  and  these  truths  teachers  must  leam,  or  their  pupils 
will  leave  them  in  the  darkness  which  some  appear  to  covet 

Kind  communicationfl  and  instructions  will  remove  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  those  who  are  anxious  lest  old  foimdatioiis  of  Mth 


*  Tbe  Vitjcan  iluidi  tcquinad  on  th«  pnsent  occwion,  fin*  it  m  «  carioiM  ftet, 
both  in  iDoralB  and  leieDce,  that  th«  IcctUTM  of  tb«  B«t.  Dt.  Nieholx  Wm^ub, 
of  tfaa  Catholic  chorch,  Phnnpal  of  th«  Eofliah  CoUafB,  and  Profewor  of  thi 
UaiTeniij  of  Rome,  ivcsdIIj  deliTersd  in  Rome  itaelf,  onder  the  nrj  eje  if  net 
the  liaiening  ear  of  the  Pontiff',  contaio  a  rien  of  the  oonnaxian  of  gtalogj  with 
tha  Botiplnra  biMorj,  ao  trWjr  oattolte,  and  in  the  man,  «•  jmM  ta  mwara,  ihu  it 
naj  well  gntify  a  Christian  (oiJopat,  maiimpton  wmbj  Piolartanl  dnitte*. 
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should  be  disturbed,  and  they  will  perceive  that  the  building  does 
not  totter  to  its  fall,  but  that  new  buttresses  and  props  have  fixed 
it,  more  firmly  than  ever,  on  an  immovable  basis  of  physical  as 
well  as  moral  demonstration. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  with  the  sincere  and  earn- 
est hope  of  doing  good,  especially  to  those  who  greatly  neglect  a 
subject  of  high  interest,  which  it  much  concerns  them  to  know.* 
But  it  will  be  no  new  case,  should  a  mediator  between  hostile 
armies  fail  to  conciliate  either  party,  and  only  provoke  the  artil- 
lery of  both ;  nor  would  it  create  either  surprise  or  displeasure, 
should  the  writer  of  these  remarks  be  regarded  as  an  intruder  on 
consecrated  ground.  This  ground,  however,  he  considers  as 
common  to  all  the  firiends  of  truth,  and  among  geologists  there 
are  not  a  few  who  regard  the  Scriptures  with  quite  as  high  an 
interest  as  physical  science,  and  who  are  anxious  to  prove,  that 
where  others  discover  only  discord,  there  is  a  pinciple  of  har- 
mony, which  a  skilful  hand  may  draw  forth,  in  tones  delightful 
to  all  who  have  an  ear  to  perceive  and  relish  ^'  the  universal  har- 
monies of  nature." 


*  It  is  perhapi  not  improper  to  mention,  that  an  eminent  Hebrician  and  biblical 
■cholar,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  the  common  opiniona,  which  he  had  cherished 
fur  many  years,  and  had  never  doubted  their  correctness,  was  entirely  convinced 
on  hearing  a  course  of  geological  lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  specimens  and  draw- 
ings. With  great  candor  he  himself  came  out  the  next  season,  1835,  in  a  public 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  same  room,  (that  of 
the  Franklin  Hall  at  New  Haven,)  avowing  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our 
geological  views,  fully  vindicated  the  extension  of  time  required  by  geology; 
even  in  the  days  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  antecedent  period. 

See  also  a  very  able  and  candid  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  comment  of 
Prof.  Bush,  late  of  the  New  York  University,  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  We  haz- 
ard nothing  in  predicting  many  conversions  on  this  controverted  subject,  and  ulti- 
mately perfect  harmony  between  Christian  geologists  and  Christian  teachers. 

The  view  taken  by  Prof.  Bush  corresponds,  substantially,  with  that  sustained 
by  Dr.  Murdock,  namely,  that  the  long  periods  of  the  creation  called  days,  may 
have  been  made  up  of  many  shorter  days,  each  having  its  morning  and  evening. 
We  are  in  no  degree  anxious  as  to  the  mode  in  which  critics  may  Aimish  an  ex- 
planation consistent  with  the  requisite  extension  of  time,  provided  the  time  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  successive  creations  and  fossilization  of  the  organic  beings  which 
are  truly  medals  of  the  ancient  world. 
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A. 


Adamantine  ipar,  or  cryatallized  alu- 
mine,  35. 

AgaaaiZyM.yOn  aauroid  fishes,  111. 

Agate,  nodules  of^  in  wacke  and  basalt, 
175. 

Aces,  relative,  of  rocks  and  strata,  52, 
58 ;  how  to  be  ascertained,  182,  262; 
evidence  of,  from  nosition  and  onanio 
remains,  283 ',  or  the  fidons  of  the 
Loire,  289. 

Age,  geological,  of  palasotheria,  of  mas- 
todons, and  of  elephants,  289. 

Aiguilles,  or  needle-shaped  granitic  rocks 
in  the  Alps,  57,64. 

Aicuille  de  Dru,  64. 

Alluvium,  11. 

Alluvial  depositions  of  mud  and  sand 
brouffht  down  bv  rivers,  377  -,  instan- 
ces otf  in  the  Yeilow  Sea,  386 ;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  ib, ;  and  in  the  Nile, 
387. 

Alpine  limestone,  or  calcaire  Alpine,  er- 
rors concerning  it,  186. 

Alpnach,  strata  of,  tooth  of  the  mastodon 
A>und  there,  132,  269;  section  of  the 
strata,  270. 

Alternation  of  marine  and  fresh-water 
formations,  264,978. 

Alum  shale,  215,  218,219. 

Alumine,  or  pure  clay,  one  of  the  rarest 
substance§,  35  j  the  sapphire  is  crys- 
tallized alumine,  35. 

Americy,  North,  great  western  coal- 
field, ne  largest  in  the  known  world, 
451—454. 

■  sea  serpent,  conjectures  respect- 

ing it,  258. 

lakes,  a  table  of,  261. 


Amphibole.    See  Hornblende. 
Amjrsdaloid.  containinjg   kernel-shaped 

cavities  filled  with  mineral  matter  of  a 

different  kind,  42, 161, 175. 
Amvffdaloidal  basalt  or  wacke,  175 ;  co- 

rallite  found  in  it,  ib, ;  alternates  with 

limestone,  176. 
Ancient  condition  of  the  Weald  country, 

Ehr.  Manteirs  description  of,  236. 
Andes,  seat    of  active   volcanoes,  67; 

Humboldt's  account  of,  ib,;  covered 

by  masses  of  porphyry  and  basalt,  164. 
Ansle  of  inclination  explained,  43, 47. 
Anhydrous  gypsum,  41 ;  occurs  in  beds 

in  the  Alps,  ib. 


Animal  king^n,  division  of,  by  Cuvier, 

Animal  lile^  resists  the  effects  of  chem- 
ical affimty  and  pressure,  Pre.  Obs. 
xxxvi. 

Anoplotherium^an  extraordinary  animal, 
found  in  the  raris  bisin,  273. 

Anthracite,  a  species  of  coal  that  bums 
without  smoke,  122;  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  variety  of  common  coal,  lii. 

Anticlinal  line,  what,  47  ;  of  the  chalk 

.  formation,  248. 

Arched  stratification,  50, 102, 182. 

Argillaceous  earth.    See  Alumine. 
schistus.    See  Slate. 


Artesian  wells,  borings  for,  general  in 
France  and  Germany,  431. 

Articulated  animals,  2J,  24. 

Asbestus  occurs  in  the  parting  between 
beds  of  serpentine,  8o. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coal-field,  128 ;  sec- 
tion of,  140. 

Asia  Minor,  tremendous  earthquakes  in, 
about  the  fourth  century,  306. 

Astronomical  causes  that  might  increase 
the  ancient  temperature  of  the  globe, 
429. 

Atmospheric  causes  that  wear  down  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  377,  378. 

Augite,  87. 

Auvergne,  geology  ofl  72,  75,  323; 
basJt  of,  &9 ;  tufa  0^327. 

Ava,  fossil  bones  from,  399. 

D'Avilla,  M.,  his  interesting  work  on 
conchology,  and  the  habits  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  33. 

Axis  of  elevation,  409. 

Azores,  forty-two  volcanoes  in,  319. 

B. 

Babbage,  Professor,  remarks  on  his  the- 
ory of  elevation,  459. 

Bafshot  Heath  sand,  276,  279. 

Bakewell,  Mr.  Robert,  of  Dishley,  his 
experiments  on  varieties  of  breed  in 
dinerent  animals,  287. 

Barnwell  cavern,  with  fossil  bones,  373. 

Basalt,  one  of  the  family  of  trap  rocks, 
(Chap.  X,  158,)  composition  and  vari- 
eties of,  160 ;  passage  of  basalt  into 
phonolite  and  clinkstone,  and  into 
pitchstone  and  trap-porphyry  and  tra- 
chyte, 161 ;  passage  or  basalt  into  a 
remarkable  porphyry  at  Christiania  in 
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Norway,  162;  baialtie  dykes,  165; 
CleTeland  banltie  dvke,  ie6-rl69; 
basaltic  dyke  at  the  Clee  HilU.  169 ; 
imbedded  basalt,  ib. ;  protruded  basalt, 
171 ;  basalt  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land, from  Bengure  to  Fairbead,  172 ; 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  it. ;  of  Staffa, 
174;  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  ib,;  earth? 
basalt  or  wacke  with  agates  at  Wooa- 
fbrd  bridge,  175 ;  omjUf  remains  in, 
176 ;  alternations  or  bflUt  with  lime- 
stone in  Sicily,  t'A. ;  basalt,  experiments 
on,  by  Mr.  Gr.  Watt,  177 ;  by  sir  James 
Hall,  179;  theory  of,  by  Werner,  iu 
opposition  to  facts,  179 ;  basalt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Nova  Scotia,  180  ;  dif- 
ference  between  compact  basalt  and 
cellular  lava,  ib. 

Bears,  fuasil  species  fonnd  in  caverns, 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  370. 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  on  the  fbrraation 
of  compact  basalt,  160 ;  his  division  of 
the  ternary  strata,  268 ;  on  craters  of 
elevation,  332;  on  the  elevation  of 
mountain  ranges,  404,  407. 

Bind  or  clunch,  argillaceous  beds  of,  in 
coal  strata,  115, 142. 

Birds,  fossil  remains  of  rare,  26. 

Bitumen,  found  in  a  soft  state  in  the  tnfii 
of  Auvergne,  124. 

Black  coal.    See  Coal. 

Black  lead.    See  Plumbago. 

Blocks  of  rock,  transportation  of,  977 — 
379 ;  scattered  on  distant  mountains, 
423---42r> ;  speculations  on  the  mode 
of  their  transportation,  ib. 

Blue  John.     See  Fluor  Spar. 

Boiling  springs.     Sec  Thermal  waters. 

Bones,  Dr.  Jenner's  experiments  on,  20  ; 
analy.ses  of,  27. 

-'  fosRii.     See  Organic  remains. 

BotaJIack  mine  in  Cornwall,  352. 

Botany  fossil,  im(>ortance  of,  30. 

fiou6,'M.,  his  opinions  respecting  fossil 
conchologv-     See  Preface,  viii. 

Boulogne  clitf,  subsidence  of,  385. 

Bovey  or  wood  coal,  125.  See  Wood 
coal. 

Breccia,  what,  42;  oi^seous  at  Gibraltar 
and  near  the  Mediterranean,  also  in 
New  Holland,  374;  examination  of 
these  bones  by  Cuvier,  ib. 

Breedon  Hill,  magnesian  limestone  of, 
99  ;  singular  stratification  of,  100. 

Brongniart,  M.  Adol.,  on  the  origin  of 
vegetable  carbon,  124. 

M.  Alex.,  on  the  coal-mines  of 

St.  Etienne,  128. 

Buckland,  Dr.,  on  fossil-winced  insects, 
24  ;  on  the  eyes  of  the  trilobite,  110; 
on  flying  lizards,  225 ;  on  subterranean 
trees  at  Lulworth  cove,  230 ;  impor- 
tant discoveries  of,  at  Kirkdale,  and 
enumeration   of  caveru   bones  found 


there,  372.  373 ;  his  Bridgewsiter  trea- 
tise and  plates,  frequent  rsferences  to ; 
on  the  Weymouth  district  eonjointlj 
with  Mr.  de  U  Beche,  240. 

Bomtwood  quarrj,  vegetable  remnins  in, 
128. 

Burrh  stones  or  mill-stonesi  277. 


C. 


Cader  Idris,  enter  of,  164;   colnmnar 

trap  of,  174. 
Calcaire  Alpine,  186. 

greasier,  or  coarse  liniMtone  of 

,  270;  organic  remains  in,  tl.; 


not  found  in  England,  271 ;  localities 
of,  in  Europe,  ib. 

silicenz,  of  the  Paris  basin,  tl. ; 


furnishes  siill-stones,  ib.  ;w  ailiriate  of 
magneaia  discovered  in,  d. 
de  transition,  91,  96. 


Calcareous,  formed  of  lima,  35. 

mmtter,  whence  derived.  250. 

sandstone     of    Anstmuaf    of 


Cornwall,  Guadaloope,  16, 394. 

spar,  crystallized  limestone,  40. 

strata,  formation  of,   ChafMer 


XVI,  249. 

tufa,  391. 


Calciforous  sandstone,  in  the  Wealden, 

/    and  in  Hastings  sand,  233. 

Calmer,  resembles  the  animal  that  eon- 
taina  the  spirula  shells,  Pkpa.  Oba., 
zxxi ;  cut  of;  ib. 

Caradock  sandstone,  109. 

Carbon,  forms  a  constituent  part  of  many 
slate  rocks,  36;  the  principal  constitu- 
ent part  of  coal,  ib. ;  combined  with 
oxygen  forms  carbonic  acid,  ib. ;  an 
original  element,  124  ;  principal  con- 
stituent part  of  vegetables,  113 ;  from 
whence  derived,  123. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  40.     Sec  Limestone. 

Carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  a  constituent 
part  of  limestone  rocks,  40  ;  favorable 
to  vegetation,  124. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  a  name  given 
by  some  geologists  to  mountain  lime- 
stone.     See  Mountain  limestone. 

i  Caverns,  Chap.  XXI,  363  ;  chiefly  occur 

'  in  limestone  rocks,  t^.,  364 — ^36o ; 
formed  by  subterranean  currents  and 
rivers,  366  ;  at  Adlesbcrg,  368  ;  in  the 
Isle  of  Thermia,  366 ;  of  Gaylenreutb, 
368  ;  of  Misllet,  370  ;  in  the  south  of 
France,  with  human  bones,  .%d — 370 ; 
of  Rancogne,  near  Angoulc^me,  with 
human  and  quadrupedal  bones,  370. 

English,  in  which  fossil  bones 


have  been  discovered,  372. 
Cellular,  full  of  pores  as  in  some  lavas,  42. 
plants,  28. 


Celts,  ancient,  destroyed   by   Cre.'?ar   in 
their  caverns.  '36iK 
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Central  heat  in  the  earth,  4;  opiniona 
respectinc  it,  490. 

CephalopodeSy  general  character  of,  Pre. 
Oba.  zxx. 

Cetaceous  animals,  foaail  remaina  of,  96. 

Chalcedony,  245. 

Chalk,  Chap.  XV,  241 ;  tabular  arrange- 
ment of,  242 ;  scarcely  any  traces  of, 
in  Scotland,  but  occurs  in  Ireland,  ib. ; 
fossil  remains  exclusively  marine,  245 ; 
Tegetable  remains  in,  very  few,  ii. ; 
equivalent  of,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, in  North  America,  associated  with 
tertiary  strata,  246 ;  lignite  bed  of,  in 
the  lower  chalk  near  Rochelle,  245 ; 
acaglia  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a  vari- 
ety of  chalk,  24/  ;  occurs  with  lias 
and  oolite  in  Savov,  »6. ;  in  a  liauid 
state,  ejected  from  the  volcano  of  M a- 
caluba  m  Sicil]{r,  251 ;  the  foundation 
rock  round  Pans,  263. 

■  strata,  formation  of,  by  aqueous 

eruptions,  holding  calcareous  esilh  in 
solution  or  suspension,  249. 

^—  beds,  elevation  of,  248. 
mail,  243. 


Charlesworth,  Mr.,  on  the  Crag  of  Suf- 
folk, 297, 456. 

Charnwood  Forest,  granite  of,  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  the  Alps,  183,  403 ; 
sandstone  of,  183. 

Chert,  in  mountain  limestone  or  marble, 
103. 

Chili,  earthquake  there,  in  1829,  73 ;  in 
1835,  coast  permanently  raised  by,  20&, 
309. 

Chimborasso,  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
above  one  mile  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  67. 

Chlorite,  nearly  allied  to  talc,  39 ;  con- 
stituent parts  of,  ik. ;  see  also  Talcoua 
sUte,  80. 

Christiaoia,  in  Norway,  trap  rock  near 
there,  chancing  into  granite,  162. 

Clarke,  Rev.  W.  B.,  his  opinions  of  the 
Crag,  197. 

Clay.    See  Alumine. 

Clay  slate.     See  Slate. 

Cleavage  of  slate  mistaken  for  stratifica- 
tion or  strata  seams,  50. 

Cleveland,  basaltic  dyke,  166;  tabu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  oolite  beda  of, 
226. 

Clinkstone,  or  nhonolite,  161, 164. 

Cloud's  Hill  dolomite  limestone,  singular 
stratification  of,  99. 

Clunch  clay,  or  Oxford  cla^jr,  293. 

Coal,  varieties  of,  121  *,  origin  of,  123 ; 
derived  from  vegetable  remains,  125^ 
127 ;  conversion  of  veaetable  matter 
into  coal,  129 ;  coal  of  England,  an- 
nual consumption  of,  138 ;  perioid  of 
its  exhaustion  in  England,  135—140 ;  I 
consumption  of  coal  m  the  nrodnetioQ  i 


of  iron,  138;  impolicy  of  permitting 
the  exportation  of  coal,  138. 

Coal,  search  for,  in  new  situations,  cau- 
tions required,  132, 133. 

in  StaflTordshire,  remarkable  bed  of 

119. 

—  imperfect,  in  secondary  strata,  131 ; 
in  Savoy,  132. 

of  the  tertiaiy  strata  or  wood  coal, 

1^ ;  wood  coal  at  Bovey  Heathfield, 
131 ;  at  Alpnacb,  in  Switzerland,  139. 

Coal  field,  an  assemblage  of  measures  or 
strata  associated  with  beds  of  coal,  the 
term  explained,  114 ;  coal  measures  or 
strata  or  Derbyshire,  aggregate  thick- 
ness of,  115  ;  coal  fields  of  limited  ex- 
tent, 116;  the  strata  often  bent  into 
basin-shaped  concavities,  perhaps  ori- 
ainally  lakes,  217;  coat  field  of  South 
Wales,  ib, ;  of  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shrop- 
shire,  t6. ;  coal  fields  broken  by  dykes 
or  fanlu,  118, 119;  contortions  of  coal 
strata,  120;  explanation  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  strata  in  a  coal  basin, 
120  ;  small  coal  fields  called  swilleys, 
in  Yorkshire,  126;  recurring  series  of 
similar  strata  in  coal  fields,  128 ;  ex- 
ample of  the  same  in  a  section  of  the 
coal  mines  at  Ashby  Wolds,  140. 

Coal  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Misais- 
sippi,  451 ;  coal  fields  in  the  valley  oi 
the  Ohio  present  extraordinary  facili- 
ties for  the  working  of  coal,  452 ;  coal 
strata  associated  with  ironstone,  122; 
precautions  necessary  in  the  establishr 
ment  of  iron  furnaces,  123. 

Coal  formation,  the  term  explained,  46. 

localities  of,  in  various  paita  of 

Europe,  134 ;  in  America,  ib, 

measures,  definition  of,  113. 

mines,  depths  of  in  England,  119 ; 

of  St.  Etienne,  128 ;  section  of,  140. 

strata  upraised  by  faults,  disap> 

pearancea  of,  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  geology.  Chap.  IX,  143 ; 
section  of,  144;  faults  in  coal  fielda, 
dip  and  direction  of,  146 ;  coal  strata 
sometimea  broken  and  compressed  by 
lateral  oressure,  148;  removal  of  the 
upraiaed  strata  general  if  not  univer- 
sal. 149;  six  leading  geological  facts 
relatin|(  to  eoal  strata,  ft. ;  fresh-water 
fbrmauon  of  coal  strato  proved  by  the 
beds  of  fresh- water  ahells,  150 ;  other 
prooft  of,  ib, ;  the  lowest  coal  mea- 
aures  sometimes  intermixed  with  ma- 
rine shells,  ib.;  coal  strata  deposited 
in  firesh-water  lakes  or  in  estuaries, 
and  not  drifted  fi^m  a  distance,  151 ; 
subsequently  submerged  under  the 
ocean,  150—159;  at  a  later  period 
raised  above  the  anrfiiee,  proved  bj 
the  &nlta  that  intnrseet  coal  fields,  151 ; 
on  the  ibrcea  that  have  rerooTod  the 
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•trata  lifted  up  by  ftalu,  153 ;  compar- 
ison of  itrata  apheaved  by  faults  with 
the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges,  153 
—155. 

Coast  of  Malabar,  eleration  of,  386. 

Cols,  or  depreiwions  in  mountain  rancM, 
57 ;  their  formation  explained,  4» ; 
passa^ies  of  the  Alps  made  by  excava- 
tions m  soft  slate,  o7. 

Col  de  BaJme,  58. 

Columnar,  or  prismatic  structure,  44, 164, 
174. 

Compact,  without  any  distinguishable 
parts,  42. 

Compact  felspar,  or  eurite,  70. 

Complexity  of  organization  in  animals 
does  not  imply  perfection  of  structure, 
90. 

ConchoIogVf  fossil,  not  alone  sufficient 
lor  the  identification  of  strata  in  dis- 
tant countries,  32,  283,  455. 

Concretional  formation  of  mineral  masses 
and  strata,  254. 

Conformable  position,  48. 

— — —  transition  rocks,  observations 
on,  108. 

Conalomerates,  large  fragments  of  stone, 
whether  rounded  or  angular,  imbed- 
ded in  clay  or  sandstone,  42,  i^, 
174. 

Contemporaneous,  the  term  explained, 
168;  formalionH,  161. 

Conybearo,  iho  Rev.  W.  D.,  on  fossil 
saurian  animals,  217. 

Coral  islands,  formed  by  polypi,  82  ; 
^     '    ~"       '     '  '*^       'oral 


Crich  Cliff,  arched  stratificatioB  of,  104 ; 
metallic  veins  in,  ib. 

Crocodiles,  fossil  remains  of,  very  com* 
mon,  25,  234 ;  head  of,  found  by  £. 
Spencer,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  267; 
cut  of,  ib. 

Cromer,  cliffs  of,  undermined  by  land 
springs,  385. 

Cropping  out,  in  miners*  language,  121. 

Crosse,  Sir.,  his  experiments  on  the  fbr- 
mation  of  metallic  ores  and  minerals, 
361. 

Cross  courses  in  Teins,  353. 

Crust  of  the  globe,  comparatiTe  thick- 
ness of,  160. 

Crvstalline  or  primary  limestone,  Chap. 
Vl,  77 ;  often  intermixed  with  mica 
slate  and  serpentine,  81. 

Culm  or  stone  coal  of  South  Wales,  now 
also  called  anthracite,  and  emploved 
to  smelt  iron  ore  without  coking,  122. 

Culm,  or  hard  coal  of  Devonshire,  106. 

Cumea,  ancient  city  of,  founded  1200 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  321 . 

Curved  strata,  where  the  strata  encircle 
the  mountains  like  a  mantle,  50 ;  in- 
stance of,  in  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  and 
the  Montaipe  de  Tuille,  50,  51. 

Cuvier*s  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, 22 ;  his  remarks  on  comparative 
anatomy,  274, 396. 

D. 


Captain  Bccrhv'w  account  of,  ib.  ;  co 
reef  7(M)  miles  ni  length,  west  of  Ai 
tralia,  3i»5. 

lagg,  5Kl,*2-i3 

Cordier,  M.,  his  mechanical  analyses  of! 


Darwin,  Mr.  C,  on  coral  islands,  395. 
us-  Daiibeny,  Dr.,  cliemical  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  geology  of  Sicily,    176; 
on  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Rhine, 
330. 
lava,  343  ;  his  theory  of  central  heat,|  Density  of  the  earth,  4;  of  Saturn,  and 
431 .  I      other  planets,  435. 

Corneene,  a  term  used  by  De  Saussure,]  Dent  d'Alencon,  IftHO. 


for  a  mixture  of  hornblende  and  fel- 
spar, 87. 

Cornbrash.iiii^. 

Coves  or  c.ives  of  Yorkshire,  3G5. 

Crag  of  Nnrtolk,  beds  <»f  sand  and  gravel 
provincially  so  called,  t^X) ;  shelly 
crag,  the  rrag  of  geologists,  its  geologi- 
cal importance  gn^ally  overrated,  21)3, 
2l'(> ;  Mr.  S.  Woodward's  meimnrement 
of  the  beds  at  Brammerton,  i^Hi  ;  mam- 
malian remains  in,  iJJ»7. 

Crag  of  Suffolk,  -JfKi ;  crag,  fossil  shells 
in,   extraordinary  opinion  respecting, 

Craters  of  elevation,  Von  Biich's  theorv 
of,  3!i0 ;  examples  of.  in  Mount  Som- 
ina,  332  ;  and  Monte  iNuovo,  333. 

Craters  of  eruption,  331. 

Craven,  limestone  of,  lUl. 

Crota,  a  soft  limestone,  ejected  from  Ma- 
caluba,  252. 


Denudations,  55,  420. 

Deshaycs,  M.,  his  attempt  to  establish 
the  relative  ages  of  formations  by  or- 
ganic remains,  independent  of  super- 
position, 284  ;  objections  to  his  system, 

Desnoyers,  M.,  his  observations  on  the 
human  bones  found  in  caverns,  361K 

Devonshire,  coal  formation  in,  IC^,  117. 

Diabase.     See  CiJreenstone. 

Diableret  mountains,  fossil  remains  on 
their  summits,  184. 

Dialla§e,or  schiller-spar,  crystallized  ser- 
pentine, 3i),  85. 

Dicotyledonous  plants,  29. 

Diluvian  agency,  its  effects  in  denuda- 
tions and  transportation  of  blocks  of 
rocks,  421. 

Diluvium,  or  diluvial  beds,  11,  377  ;  fos- 
sil remains  of  large  quadrupeds  in. 
395.  D     n  r  . 
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Dinotherinm,  tooth  of,  400. 

Direction  of  a  metallic  Tein,  347. 

Disintegration,  or  wearing  down  of  rocks, 
377;  instances  of,  in  England,  378; 
of  Mont  Grenier,  381 ;  rapidJy  going 
on  in  the  Alps,  379 ;  causes  of,  384 ; 
advantages  of,  387. 

Dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite, 
87. 

Dolomite,  a  magnesian  limestone,  40 ; 
83 ;  forms  vast  beds  in  the  western 
Alps,  ib. ;  Von  Buch's  theory  respect- 
ing it,  ib. 

Dome-shaped  mountains  in  Auvergne, 
their  orikin,  337. 

Dome,  boUow  volcanic  one,  327. 

Druses,  or  hollows  in  metallic  veins, 
348. 

Dudley,  transition  limestone  of,  97, 109 ; 
basalt  of,  174. 

Dudley  fossil.     See  Trilobite. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  mines, 
probable  duration  of,  135 ;  Airther  re- 
marks on  their  duration,  138. 

Dykes  in  coal  strata  impervious  to  water, 
119;  importance  of  tills  circumstance, 
H. 

—  basaltic,  165, 166. 

—  volcanic,  172. 

E. 

Earth,  form  and  density  of,  4 ;  superfi- 
cies of,  5 ;  small  portion  of,  habitable 
by  man,  ib. ;  condition  of,  during  the 
transition  epoch,  110;  certain  condi- 
tions of,  that  can  never  recur  again  by 
known  existing  causes,  434  ;  former 
high  temperature  of,  4,  32 ;  on  various 
sources  of  beat  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture, Chap.  XXV,  426. 

Earths,  simple,  of  which  rocks  are  prin- 
cipally composed,  when  pure  are  in- 
fusible, 35. 

Earthy,  composed  of  minute  parts,  re- 
sembling dried  earth,  42. 

Earthquakes,  Chap.  XIX,  303;  general 
phenomena  of,  o03 — 305  ;  connection 
with  volcanoes,  ib. ;  distance  to  which 
earthquakes  extend,  ib. ;  affect  distant 
springs  and  wells,  ib. ;  earthquake  at 
Geneva,  t(. ;  frcc|ticncy  of  earthquakes 
at  particular  periods,  306;  at  Lisbon, 
ana  over  Europe,  ib. ;  earthquakes 
more  powerful  m  mines  than  on  the 
surface,  307 ;  destructive  waves  caus- 
ed by,  308;  earthquakes  in  England, 
310;  electric  theory  of  earthquakes, 
^. ;  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  73. 

Eboulemonts,  73,  378,  383. 

Edwards,  Dr.  Milne,  on  a  species  of 
polyp,  296  ;  also  Pre.  Obs.  xzxiii. 

Elementary  substances,  of  which  the  sol- 
id matter  of  the  globe  it  eompoaed,34 


Elephant,  fossil^  in  ice,  discovered  in  Si- 
beria, 26;  bving  elephants  in  the 
flimmalayan  Mountains  with  shaggy 
hair,  ib.  ;  fosail,  supposed  by  Cuvierto 
differ  from  elephants  now  livinc,  27  ; 
some  species  fitted  to  live  in  cold  cli- 
mates, 399 ;  probably  migratory,  ib. ; 
immense  numbers  of^  their  bones  and 
tusks  found  near  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
ib. ;  teeth  of,  found  by  hundreds  on 
the  Norfolk  coast,  297. 

Elevation  of  granite,  185 ;  of  rocks,  two 
epochs  of,  184. 

of  mountain  ranges  and  con- 


tinents. Chap.  XXIII,  402;  of  the 
granite  of  Cnamwood,  nore  ancient 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  403 ;  of  the 
Cote  d'Or.  &c.,  404 ;  of  the  Pyrenees, 
4i)d;  of  tne  western  Alps,  74,  405; 
Provence  and  Mont  Blanc,  405,  4(16. 
Elevation  of  large  continents,  distinct 
from  that  of  mountain  ranges,  408 ; 
of  the  Himmalaya  Mountains,  410 ;  ele- 
vation of  the  central  range  in  York- 
shire, ib. ;  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  411  ; 
elevation  accompanied  by  subsidence, 
412. 

of  mountains  aud  strata,  56 ; 


by  subterranean  heat,  74. 

Elk,  bones  of,  found  in  Ireland,  399. 

El  van  of  Cornwall  is  a  porphyritic  eu- 
rite  or  white  stone,  87. 

England,  geological  map  of.  ex|Hiainedy 
11;  index  outline  of,  438.' 

Entreveines  coal  mine,  131. 

Equivalents,  zoological,  the  term  ex- 
plained, 182. 

Escarpment,  the  steepest  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, 56 ;  generally  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  range  nearest  the  sea,  ib. 

Estuary  near  Lewes,  how  filled  up  at  no 
distant  period,  293. 

Etna,  eruptions  from,  frequent,  312, 314 ; 
structure  of,  331. 

Eupbemia  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake, 

Euphotide.    See  Saossurite. 

Eurite,  or  white  stone,  a  variety  of  gra- 
nite in  which  felspar  predominatea, 
70  ;  in  its  most  compact  form,  becomes 
a  porphyry,  ib. ;  also  called  a  compact 
felspar,  70,  87. 

External  causes  that  change  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  301. 

External  structure  of  rocks,  42. 

Extinct  species  of  animals,  probable  mis- 
takes respecting  them,  397. 


F. 


Fall  of  mountains,  causa  of,  379;  of 
Mont  Grenier,  381 ;  instances  of,  ib. ; 
at  Pleurs  near  Milan,  383. 

Faluns,  or  marli  of  the  Loire,  290. 
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Ftolu,  or  broiki,  118.    thw  Djrku. 

^ verticil   ud   ItWral   «flecl*  o( 

Ml;  IhB  nncnil  plumomena  ihn) 
pnMOI.  143 — 148',  conl  ilrata  nineil 
•buvi!  ihe  aurfiK*  by  AulH,  di«ppe*t- 
•lue  oT,  ».  ^  [far  authu  ' 


ran  roipecting  fauin,  1S6. 
Faoltj  ground  id  coa.1  Sdds.  ISO. 
Fcl*pv.  or  fl'lilipu.  leia  bird  iban  cran- 

ilo,   37;    >nal}'>«  of.  %l;    conMtliiUH 

the  principal  pan  of  porpbytiea,  li. ; 

liable  Is  dKotnpowi  from  iho  prewnce 

of  potash,  ii.;    fu«>ble   nilhout   Ihr 

addition  of  slkaimi.and  fonnaglKm.'X 
TrUpat  porphjrj  of  Cornwall,  70. 
Frlapathic   ^nile,  in  nhirh    frlnnar  ii 

the  principal  inrn9dieiil.63^  raited  br 

Werner,  wbile  slune,  H. 
Fibrous,  coinpDtsd  of  long  minute  fibrei, 

42. 
FirBcla,,  116. 

danip,  VM. 

■loan,  or  upper  greon  Mnd,  943. 

Finh,  tbiown  out  daring  yolinnic  enip- 

tioo>,  31d. 
Fiiion,  Dr.. on  Ponland  Sand.  924;  i 

Ihp  Purbflck  and  Wealdan  alrala,  23! 

on  the  eiteot  of  the  Wealdcn  hvdii 

england  and  in  Franri.,  Ii38  ;   on  c» 

eniuoDi  in  gteeo  Mud,  liM. 
Fltnl,  ID  and  under  chalk,  'U3  ;  it*  ql 

gin,  314 ;     ■  ailiceoui   earth    neaily 


Uona,  Chap.  ZVn.  358-378 ;  in  it- 
rent  luke*.  391. 
Fuller-*  CBitii,  232. 


Gait,  or  Folluiloae  marl,  342. 
Geode*.  Ibund  in  green  sand   i 

mouth,  342. 
Gengn^bj,  phyaical,  i 

GeoFwr.  If 


9   Had;  of.  436 


PnHflHOr  Scdf 


s  often  All 

when  taken  out  of  ilierhalk  bei 

Flinty   alate  coDlBini   more  tilei   than 

rommon  «Ule,  93  ;  wfaeu  it  c«»ea  t 

have  Ibe  slsly  Blrucluro  beeonie>  horn 

crvBlala  nf  felipsr,  becomei  bornBlon 
porphyry,  ib. ;  locallliei  of,  ib. 
Floeta,  or  parallol  rock*  of  Werner,  90, 
Floor  spar  ttiine  ncnr  Castlotun,  350. 
Flying   LiaanJ,   or   pterodnclyle,   found 


Ibrre  in  frHb-wali'r  limrvtonc.  1IT4. 

Glenlilt,  in  Scotland,  pecuLarilica  «f 
granila  there,  Gl. 

Globular  Mructure,  44  ;  in  banll,  •!• 
plained,  1T7. 

Gianl-a  Causeway,  173. 

Gneiaa,  a  Hbisioae  or  slaty  gruiile,  G9; 
allemBtea  with  mgoaiTe  granite,  70} 
Chap.  VI.  77 ;  cnlled  BecoDdary  gran- 
itii  by  mme  g«olngisri,  ii. ;  baa  oflaa 
a  H-atcd  form,  ib. ;  contains  moat  af 
the  metallic  orea,  ?S ;  the  priiKipal 
rock  formation  of  Sweden,  ih, ;  not  a 
ilratiScd  rork,  H. 

Gold.  uatiTO,  found  iti  England  and  lf«- 
Und,  360. 

mines  in  Cntolina,  359. 

Gordal  Sear,  101. 


Futialed,  like  thin  leavna  laid  o' 


Folkatone  marl,  or  gaU,  S42. 
FoDlainbleau  aaiidstono,  U33,  37G. 
Footruarksin  Hen  red  undatone,  911. 
Foreit  marble,  322, 
FormilioBi,  geological,  explained,  46. 
FoMili.     See  organic  rrrninins. 
Foeaii  conrhologT,  32;  observations  or 
■    "  '   I  appiioalion  to  geolo- 


■.^' 


084. 


Freuatnne,  334.     See  Ooll 

Frcah-walcr  tomiBlions,  in  the  Irtkea  of 
Pjurlh  Amerira,  9611 ;  in  the  Pari*  ba- 
sin. -270;  in  the  Wb  of  Wight,  277  ; 
Bl  CEningen,  3!M. 


B,77, 
irinile,  Cbap.  V,  W ;  couipo«Uon  of, 
62 ;  sotnetimea  globular,  tA  :  vertical 
beda  of,  ii  ;  Horn  Blanc,  the  faigbeat 
point  at  which  it  in  knonn  lo  occur, 
65  ;  locBlilies  of,  67  i  at  a  lower  leTai 
in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  ii.; 
iileotity  with  sienile  maintained  by 
Dr.  MacCullocb,TO;  relative  ageso^ 
71,  1^1  ;  elevation  of,  Tl  ;  supposed 
protrusion  of,  unong  aecondary  locks, 

inmitic  mountains,  aspect  of,  64. 

veins  shool    up  into   auperin- 

cumbent  rocks,  68  ;  instance  of.  at 
Mouse  hole  in  Cornwall,  ii. ;  also  u 
Glcntih,  6U. 

•ronulor,  compoaed  of  gmins.  43. 
Gravel,  beds  of  on  Ibe  sammils  of  da- 
tac  bod  hills,  433. 

reen  marl  of  the  Paris  basin,  273. 
-—-  ■  sand,  the  arenaceous  bcd«  b*low 
chulk  so  cnlled.  45;  position  of,  337; 
description  of,  242 ;  upper  and  lonar 
green  sand  separated  by  a  bed  of  etiff 
rlay  called  call.  i^. ;  ■"«  lower  groen 
Mnd  generstly  feiruginous,  it. 
Greenstone,  Ihe  diabaM)  of  the  Freltcl^ 
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Oris  rouge,  gris  iM  Vosge$f  gri$  6t> 
gorri,  195. 

Gray wacke,  or  irreywacke  slate,  German 
grauwackej  French  traumatej  94 ;  a 
coarse  slate  containing  particles  of 
other  rocks  and  minerals,  ik.;  when 
the  particles  are  very  minute,  passes 
into  common  slate,  ib. ;  when  the  frag- 
ments are  numerous,  and  the  slate 
scarcely  perceiyed,  resembles  coarse 
sandstone  or  ffritstone,  ih.;  described 
by  the  French  as  a  transition  sand- 
stone, ib. ;  formation  of,  95 ;  conglom- 
erate associated  with,  tb. 

Guadalonpe,  skeleton  of  a  woman  found 
in  the  calcareous  sandstone,  15. 

Gypseous  marl  and  gvpsum,  detached 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  and 
Seine,  271;  gypsum  formation,  272; 
organic  remains  in,  i6. ;  bones  of  laige 
quadrupeds  found  in,  ib,\  bones  of 
birds  found  in,  273;  fresh-water  shells 
in,  separated  from  the  marine  shells 
by  a  bed  of  green  marl,  ib. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  called  also 
piaster  stone  or  plaster  of  Paris,  less 
abundant  than  carbonate  of  lime,  40  ; 
constituent  parts  of,  ib. ;  accompany- 
ing rock  salt  in  the  Alps,  anhyorous, 
204. 

H. 

Hading,  or  dipping  of  a  metallic  vein, 
347. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  experiments  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  oi  basalt,  177 ;  on 
limestone  and  chalk,  178 ;  on  sand- 
stone, 254 ;  his  theory  on  the  forma- 
tion of  valleys  and  on  diluvian  agen- 
cv,  422. 

Halley,  Dr.,  hypothesis,  4. 

Hastings  sand,  or  iron  sand,  233. 

Ueber,  Bishop,  his  account  of  the  ele- 
phants of  the  Himmalaya  Mountains, 

Height  of  mountains,  table  ot  See  Ap- 
pendix, 444. 

Herbivorous  quadrupeds,  remains  of,  in 
tertiary  strata,  27. 

High  Stile  Mountain,  163;  crater  of,  ib. 

Himmalaya  or  Himroaleb  Mountains, 
ten  thousand  feet  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  67 ;  believed  to  be  composed  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  tb. ;  ele- 
phants or,  with  shaggy  hair,  27. 

Hippopotamus,  fossil  remains  of,  com- 
moB  in  Encland,  France,  &c.,  397 ; 
tooth,  cat  o^  396. 

Hone,  or  Whetstone  slate,  93. 

Hornblende  rock,  called  bj  the  French 
•ni^bole,39;  melts  easily  into  black 
§fam,  ib, ',  forms  trap  rocks,  ib. ;  anal- 
•ftm  dtp  9d}  granular  and  lamellar, 


Hornblende  slate  fibrous,  and  has  a  veU 
vet  lustre,  86;  passes  hj  cradatinn 
into  serpentine,  to. ;  rare  in  England, 
but  abundant  in  Scotland,  87 ;  forms 
part  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
in  Europe,  tb. 

Hornstone,  or  petro-silex,  infusible  with- 
out the  addition  of  alkalies,  38. 

Hot  springs.    See  Thermal  waters. 

Human  bones  not  discovered  in  a  fossil 
state,  15,  27,  398 ;  not  more  perishable 
than  those  of  quadrupeds,  note,  27. 
skeletons  in  caverns,  intermixed 


with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  quad- 
rupeds, 368. 

Humboldt's  account  of  the  formation  of 
new  islands,  54  ;  on  volcanoes  and  the 
extent  of  volcanic  fire,  305.  3I4,  319. 

Hushing,  used  in  Westmoreland  for  dis- 
covering beds  of  slate,  415. 

Huttonian  theory  respecting  granite,  71 ; 
of  metallic  veins,  ^53 ;  on  the  forma* 
tion  of  valleys,  417. 

Hyena,  bones  of,  in  Kirkdale  cavern, 
373. 

Hylieoaaurus,  or  forest  lizard,  bones  of, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  237;  un< 
like  any  known  species,  ib. 


Ichthyosaurus,  217 ;  skeleton,  cat  of,f6. ; 
conjectures  respecting  its  beins  an  in- 
habitant of  the  present  ocean,  258. 

Iguanodon,  an  enormous  fossil  herbiv- 
orous reptile,  discovered  by  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  teeth,  cut  of,  26,  234. 

Imbedded  rocks,  53. 

Inclination  of  strata,  47. 

Inferences,  six  practical  ones  from  fbssil 
organic  remains,  32. 

Insects  rarely  found  fossil ,  remains  of,  in 
Stonesfield  slate,  24,  225. 

Institutes  of  Menu,  17. 

Intermediate  or  transition  rocks'.  Chap. 
VII,  89. 

Intermixture  of  igneous  and  aqaeous 
rocks  at  the  same  epoch,  by  subma- 
rine eruptions  and  sedimentary  depo- 
sitions, ^,  108,  250,  251,  254. 

Inundations  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  421. 

Iron,  a  constituent  part  of  numerous 
rocks,  35,  36. 

Ironstone,  in  the  coal  strata,  probably  a 
fresh-water  formation,  129;  numerous 
regular  alternations  of,  in  the  Ashby- 
de-la-Zoucb  coal-field,  140 ;  occurs  m 
the  firesh-water  beds  of  Sussex,  which 
formerly  supplied  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land with  iron,  327;  enormous  mass 
of  iron  ora  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis* 
sourif  451. 
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Iron,  metallic,  annual  conaumption  of, 
in  Great  Britain,  13d;  amount  of,  pro- 
duced in  Scotland,  i^. ;  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  in  the  production  of 
iron,  ib. ;  grei^  improvement  in  the 
•melting  of  ironiitone,  1%). 

klanda  formed  by  submarine  volcanoes, 
315;  recent  rormaiion  of  an  island' 
near  Sicily,  phenomena  that  attended! 
ita  appearance,  316 ;  islands  formed  of 
coral;  see  Coral.  Islsods,  tempera- 
ture of,  more  equal  than  that  of  conti- 
nents in  the  same  latitude,  427. 

Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  tem- 
perature, not  parallel  with  lines  of  lat- 
itude, 427. 


J. 


Jaspar,  37;  beds  of,  in  the  Apennines, 

107. 
Java,  volcanic  eruptions  in,  320. 
Jet,  184. 

Jungfrau  mountain,  74. 
Jura  range  of  mountains,  186. 


K. 


Limestone,  analrsis  of,  40 ;  primary  lime- 
stone, secondary  and  tertiary  lime- 
stone, see  under  the  different  classes. 

Line  of  dip,  and  line  of  bearing,  descri- 
bed, 47.  ^ 

Lizards,  fossil,  S5 ;  five  gigantic  species 
of,  in  the  Wealden  beds,  234. 

Locice,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  growth 
of  stones  and  minerals,  376. 

Lodes,  or  metallic  veina,  351. 

London  cliy,  264 ;  characters  of,  265 ; 
organic  remains  in,  267  ;  crocodiles 
found  in,  ik.\  water  from,  impregna- 
ted with  mineral  matter,  26d. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  discovem  microeeopic 
shells  in  chalk.  Pre.  Obs.  xxiz  ;  as- 
certains the  geological  position  of 
Stonesfield  slate^  2& ;  his  section  of 
the  oolite  formation  in  Somersetshire, 
Ac.,  226. 

Lulworth  cove,  section  near,  230. 

Lydian  stone,  107. 

Ljrell,  Mr.,  hb  account  of  fossil  species 
in  the  sub-Apennine  range,  291 ;  on 
fresh-water  calcareous  formations  in 
recent  lakes,  391 ;  his  theory  respect- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  earth,  4Sd. 


M. 


Kamenoi,  a  volcanic  island  raised  in  a 
solid  mass,  331. 

Kaolin,  soA  earthy  granite  used  for  por-  ««      i  u     •    a*  •!  .•        ^   t.  n. 

celain ,  71 .  Macaluba,  m  Sicily ,erupUon  of  chalky 

Katavotrons,  gulls  in  the  central  Morea,  ^^V:^.  T°K      '       /u     r        .•        r 
^gg  '  °  '  MacCulloch,  Dr..  on   the  formation  of 

Kellowav  rork,  2^.  .,^f*'  1?^»  ^n  J[!»«  ^«>^'»*'  <>/" ?*■•«•  303-, 

Keuper,'a  naino  giv.Mi  bv  the  Gormans  >^«^k^^n=^i<^^ir  George,  on  the  basalt -t 

to  il.e  rod    marl  above  ibo  new  red  .  *7         '  j  n-  .     ■      t    ■ 

sandstone,  IDl.  Madrepores  and  coralline  polrpi,  their 


Killas,  C\>rn\vaIl,C)'.>,  IM. 
Kimnieiidge  clay,  til'),  224. 
Kirkdale  cavern,  372. 

L. 

Lakes,  filling  up,  by  alluvial  matter,  387 ; , 
bursting  o\\  4ir>. 

of  North   America,  extent  and 

levels  of,  2;V.). 

Land,  destruction  and  increase  of,  in  va- 
rious situations.  :iH4,  :JH().  ,'W7. 

Lateral   compression  of  strata,  a  cut  of, 

Lava,  343-^  fluidity  of,  ib.  ;  passage  into'     and  diluvial  beds,  2G 

basalt,  175.  Mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  396. 

Lias  clav  and  limestone,  mineral  charar-  Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire,  114 
tersol'. 215;  f(»ij>il  characters, 216 :  ex-  Man,  his  recent  appearance  oi 


labors  in  fonning  new  islands.  &J,  :iiU. 

Magnesia,  35 ;  a  component  part  of  many 
rocks,  i:^  ;  found  in  some  chalk  rocks, 
244. 

Magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite  of  the 
Alps,  83 ;  magnesian  limestone  cuiii- 
mon  in  mountain  limestone,  1>0;  mag- 
nesian secondary  limestone  associated 
with  new  red  sandstone,  its  position 
and  extent  in  England,  2(H> ;  form^ 
durable  stone  for  architecture,  203; 
not  unfavorable  to  vegetation,  ih. 

Mammalia,  terrestrial,  n>mains  of,  not 
found  in  the  secondary  strata,  except 
in   one   locality,   common  in  tertiary 


tent  of  the  lias  formation  in  England,; 
218;  insulated   portion  of,  in  Shrop- 
shire, 211)  ;  lias  in  France  and  the  Alps,! 
ih.;    alum  shale  of,  Whitby,  215;  at 
Aust  passage,  211). 

Lignite.     See  Wood  coal.  ! ^ ^^ ^„.^„»^«  „  .^v.«.o,i  ^v,.- 

Lirae,  35;  its  use  as  a  manure,  390.        I    or  to  rocks,  3G;  occurs  in  the   green 


appearance  on  the  earth 
adduced  as  a  pntof  that  the  former  con- 
dition of  our  planet  was  dilTorcnt  from 
its  present  state,  257;  bones  of,  not 
found  fossil,  27 ;  chemical  composition 
of,  ib. 
Manganese  communicates  a  reddish  col- 
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■and  near  Stdmoath,  243;  irregular 
beds  of,  in  Devonshire,  347. 

Mantell,  Gideon,  his  discoyeriea  of  new 
•iiecies  of  immense  lizards  in  the  Weal- 
den  beds,  234  ;  his  observations  on  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  the  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest 
were  deposited,  236;  interesting  ob- 
jects in  nia  museum,  235;  his  ooeer- 
vations  on  chalk,  249. 

Manures,  in  what  way  they  improve  the 
soil,  38H. 

Marine  and  fresh- water  formationa,  their 
alternations  in  the  Paris  basins,  263, 
371 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wif  ht,  278 ;  ma- 
rine and  flresh-water  animals  of  ^at 
aize,  singular  intermixture  of  their  re- 
mains at  Castello  Arquata,  292. 

Marl,  compoeed  of  calcarooua  earth  and 
clay,  35;  its  use  in  agriculture,  389. 

Mastodon,  skeletons  of,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 399 ;  believed  by  the  Indians  not 
to  be  extinct,  397 ;  teeth  of,  found  at 
Alpnach,  269;  a  cut  of,  i&. ;  found  in 
the  Andes,  270 ;  in  NoHblk  Cra^,  396. 

Matlock  High  Tor,  arched  stratification 
of,  194 ;  a  cavern  and  lake  recently 
discovered  in,  365. 

Me^alosaurus,  an  enormous  fossil  lizard, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  Stones- 
field  slate,  234 ;  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the 
Wealden  beds,  ib. 

Megatherium,  an  enormous  animal  found 
fossil  in  America,  396. 

Meridian,  mnj^netic,  variable,  and  can 
have  no  relation  to  the  direction  of 
metallic  veins,  361. 

Metallic  beds,  and  minerals,  345;  ores, 
rocks  in  which  they  occur,  360. 

— —  veins,  their  structure  and  for- 
piation,  347—356. 

Mica,  description  of^  38. 

Mica  slate,  description  of,  78 ;  its  affin- 
ity to  slate  (clay  slate,)  79 ;  allied  to 
ffneiss,  ib. ;  occurs  in  Anglesea  and  in 
Ireland,  and  in  various  Alpine  dis- 
tricts, 19. ;  minerals  common  in  mica 
slate,  80. 

Millstone  grit,  115. 

Mill-stones,  or  burrh  stones,  brought 
from  France,  277,  280. 

Mines,  temperature  of,  432. 

Mississippi,  great  valley  of,  contains  the 
largest  coal-field  in  the  world,  451 ; 
structure  of,  452. 
Molasse,  or  soft  tertiary  sandstone,  265. 
Molluscous  animals,  22,  24, 187 ;  those 
without  heads  are  called  acephalous, 
187. 
Monkeys,  bones  of,  not  discovered  among 
fossil  organic  remains  until  very  re- 
cently, a  jaw  bone  found  in  the  south 
of  France,  27. 


Mont  Blanc,  structure  and  vertical  strata 
of,  65. 

Mont  Grenier,  in  Savoy,  foil  of,  381. 

Monte  Nuovo  and  Mount  Somma,  era* 
ters  of  elevation,  332. 

Morains,  piles  of  stones  canied  down  by 
glaciers,  379. 

Mountain  chains  and  ranges,  55. 

Mountain  limestone,  or  upper  transition 
limestone,  91 ;  changes  m,  100;  high- 
ly metalliferous,  98 ;  mountain  lime* 
stone  of  England  and  Wales.  98 — 106. 
ranges,  elevation  or,  Chapter 


XXIII,  passim,  402. 

Mountaii^s,  table  of  heights  of,  444. 

MuBchel  kalk,  a  series  of  calcareous 
strata  between  the  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl  in  France  and  Germany, 
wanting  in  England,  193;  muschef 
kalk  of  Germany,  196,  214. 

Muscle  bind,  a  strata  containing  firesh- 
water  muscles  in  the  coal  strata  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  115, 126. 

Murchison,  R.  J.,  on  the  Silurian  system 
of  rocks,  91 ,  109 ;  his  account  of  the 
secondary  strata  of  part  of  Germany, 
227 ;  of  the  firesh-water  strata  of  CBnin- 
gen,  294. 


N. 


New  nomenclature  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
objections  to,  455. 

New  red  sandstone,  probable  formation 
of,  from  the  debris  of  older  rocks  du- 
ring periods  of  crest  convulsions,  and 
intermixed  with  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions,  193,  253 ;  red  sandstone 
below  magnosian  limestone,  194 ;  red 
sandstone  and  marl  above  magnesian 
limestone,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  the 
new  red  sandstone,  where  the  beds 
are  fully  developed,  in  the  Vosges, 
195 ;  the  upper  or  variegated  red  sand- 
stone, the  ^^3  bigarri  of  the  French, 
ib. ;  muschel  kalk  in  France  between 
the  griB  bigarri  and  the  red  marl,  or 
manus  irS^es^  196;  red  marl  with 
rock  salt  and  gypsum,  203 ;  extent  of 
the  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  in  the 
midland  and  southwestern  counties  of 
England,  198,  199;  tabular  arrange- 
ment of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  203 ;  in  Cumberland  by  the 
same,  ib, ;  footmarks  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles in  the  new  red  sandstone,  211; 
observations  and  inquiries  relating  to 
the  new  red  sandstone,  ib. 

Nianra,  Falls  of,  260. 

Nonolk  Crag.    See  Crag. 

Nottingham  sand  rock,  196,256. 
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Obsidian,  1G2, 342. 

Ocean,  depth  and  saltneM  of,  6;  once 
covered  tlie  present  ccmtinents,  13. 

QSningen,  fresn- water  strata  of,  ^S)4. 

Old  red  sandstone,  its  position  and  char- 
acters, U6 ',  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  old  from  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
certain  localities,  211. 

Ontario  lake,  iXO. 

Oolite  formation,  extent  of,  in  England, 
200 ;  mineral  and  (bssil  characters,  ib. ; 
triple  division  of  the  oolite  formation, 
221 ;  carboniferous  strata  m  oolite, 
223;  Okfbrd  or  clunch  clay*  separates 
the  lower  from  the  middle  oolites,  ib. ; 
middle  oolite,  division  of,  ib. ;  Kim- 
mertdge  clay  separates  the  middle  from 
the  upper  oolite,  224 ;  upper  oolite,  or 
Portland  oolite,  ib. 

Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Bath  district, 
226;  of  Germany,  2i27. 

Organic  remains,  fossil,  Chap.  II,  18. 

Ombous  breccia  of  New  Holland  and 
Gibraltar.  374. 

Oxford  or  clunch  clay,  223. 

Oyster  beds,  msny  miles  in  extent,  occur 
in  European  seas,  83. 


Pausbydcnnata,  an  order  of  thick-skinned 
mammalia,  fossil  rcmnim*  of,  abundant 
in  rh«»  tertiary  strata,  iXi.  'JT'i. 

Paleontolopy.  Ihft  term  explained,  Id. 


Pala'ollieriurn,  *J7'2. 


Pariou,  an  <xtiurt  volcano  in  AnvtTgnc. 

oiitof,  :wi. 
Paris  ba**in,  strata  of,  9G'.V,  remarkable 

fossil  animals  in,  'J7*^ — *27(j 


Plaster  atone,  a  oominoD  oame  for  gyp- 
sum, 41. 

Plastic  clay,  264. 

Plcsiosaurus,  a  fossil  saurian  animal,  de- 
scription of,  217  ;  cut  of,  ib. 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,  123. 

Pools  llole,  lUl. 

Porphyriiic  structure,  what,  51,  87. 

Porphyry,  87,  164 ;  trap  porphyry,  162, 
163;  feldspar  oorphyry,  162;  of  the 
Andes,  164 ;  or  Norway ,  162 ;  of  Eng- 
land, 16^);  of  Devonshire,  199. 

Portland  Island,  geology  of,  230 ;  Port- 
land sand,  224 ;  PorUand  stone,  t^. 

Potstone,  or  lapis  oUaris,  used  for  culi- 
nary vessels ;  its  use  of  great  antiqui- 

Pozzolana,  344. 

Prehnite,  first  discovered  as  an  English 
mineral  by  the  author,  176. 

Pressure  of  the  ocean,  its  efiects  at  great 
depths,  Pre.  Obs.,  xxxvii. 

Primary  rocks,  8,  and  Chap.  V,  59;  clas- 
sifications of,  60. 

Progressive  development  of  organic  life, 
explanation  of  the  term,  2r)6;  progres- 
sive advancement  from  lower  to  higher 
forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  30,255 
— 257 ;  profession  from  lower  to  high- 
er forms  of  oraanic  structure  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  lowe^^t 
transition  rocks  to  the  coal  strata,  and 
from  thence  to  the  latest  tertiary,  29 ; 
M.  Ad.  Broncniart  maintains  the  same 
concJusionH,  2i.>9. 

Pn>lo«»inc,  a  variety  of  granit(>  in  \vlii«"h 
tale  or  elilorite  supplies  the  plare  ot' 
niiea  ;  tlie  llighe^t  granite  ol'  Mont 
Blaiir  is  of  tiiis  kind.  G.^ 

Protrusion  of  basalt  among  bed^  ofsan^i- 
Ktone  aTid  limestone,  I/O;  protrusion 
of  granite,  171,  17i>.  \i<\ 


Peat,  1*21  > ;  a  \egeial)Ie  pr«»duetion,  ."!>J  ;;Pu<ldingstone,  rounded  stones  ccmenled 

f)eat  mo«)rs,  ih. ;  formation  of,  des<Ti-       l)y  a  mineral  pasti\  4'2. 
)ed,  3l»*2;  human  bodies  preserved  in,  Puiiiiee  stone,  of  hipaii.  Ml  ; 

*M'l  .1 .1  'i       '     • 


Pebbles,  stones  roundi  d  hy  attrition, 
opinions  respecting  them,  376. 

Pcntaerinus,  n?eently  ihuiul  living,  24, 
iilG;  description  and  plate  of,  see  I'ro. 
Obs.,x\.\v. 

PepjMrin(»,  n  vt>leanie  tiifi,  31-1. 

Periecliori  of  structure  in  anim.ds  not  to 
be  confounded  with  conijdexity  of  or- 
ganization. 30;  IVc.  Obs..  .wx'ii. 

Petrifactions,  *i(). 

Petvvorlli  or  Sussex  marble,  thin  beds  of 
limestone  in  th(!  Weald  clay,  1233 

Plionolile,  or  clinkstone,  KJl. 

Pbofrphoric  acid,  a  constituent  part  of 
aninijil  hour,  combined  witii  calcare- 
ous earili,  'Mj ;  rare  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  37. 

Pitcbsioue,  JGl,  31'2. 


somelmn's 
tlirown  up  by  submarine  voleano»'s, 
ih. 

Purbeek  bods,  the  lowest  fresh- water 
beds  of  llie  Weald  formation  ti'il* — 
Q^U  ;  ])osition  of,  above  the  Portland 
stone,  see  cut,  2tk>. 

Puys,  extinct  volcanoes  in  Auvergne  ?o 
called  :  Puy  de  Chopine,  I^Jo ;  Puy  de 
Dome,  3*i7 ;  Puv  de  Parion,  descrip- 
tion and  cut  of,  iV^4. 

Pyrites  deeomposo  and  ignite  bv  expo- 
sure to  air  and  water,  33d. 


Quartz,  37. 

rock,  107,198. 


Quito,  whole  mountainouii  part  of.  one 
immense  volcano,  lii2. 
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R. 


Radiated  animals,  23. 

structure  of  minerals,  42. 

Red  marl.  See  New  red  marl  and  Sand- 
stone. 

Rents  in  rocks,  78. 

Reotiles  found  alive  in  solid  stone,  19 ; 
footmarks  of,  in  red  sandstone,  210. 

Retinasphaltum,  125. 

Rhinoceros,  fossil  remains  of,  397 ;  tooth 
of.  cut,  396. 

Rock,  division  and  classification  of,  7 — 
11 ;  structure  of,  41 — 44 ;  division  into 
igneous,  aqueous,  and  mechanical,  60 ; 
primary,  61 ;  transition,  91. 

Rock  salt,  197  *,  depositories  of,  in  Chesh- 
ire, 204 ;  Droitwich,  205;  Cardona,  in 
Spain,  206 ;  various  localities  of  rock 
salt,  206. 

Roestbne.     See  Oolite. 

Rotfae  todte  liegende,  or  lowest  bed  of 
new  red  sandstone,  195. 

Rowley  ragj^,  basalt  near  Dudley  so  call- 
ed, experiments  on,  177. 

Rubly,  or  rumilly  beds  in  coal  strata,  are 
partly  composed  of  fragments  or  loose 
materials,  142. 


S. 


Saddle-shaped  strata,  47,  97. 

Saleve,  Great  and  Little,  near  Geneva, 

blocks  of  stones   scattered   on   these 

mountains,  425. 
Saline  springs,  204,  205.    See  also  Rock 

salt. 
Salt,  quantity  of,  in  the  ocean,  6. 
works  of  Bex,  208 ;  of  the  Taren- 

taise,  209. 
Sand,  inundations  of,  394 ;  in  Lybia,  in 

Cornwall,  and  Guadaloupe,  ib. 
Sandstone.    See  New  red  sandstone,  Old 

red  sandstone,  and  Molasse. 
Sandstone   conglomerate   of  the   Alps, 

called  Nagel  nue,  264. 
Sapphire,  crystallized  alumine  or  clay, 

Saturn,  density  of,  435. 

Saurian  animals, or  lizards,  fossil  remains 
of,  25,  217. 

Saussure,  account  of  his  ascent  up  Mont 
Blanc,  65 ;  the  fatigue  is  supposed  to 
have  abridged  his  life,  66. 

Saussurite,  crystallized  serpentine  com- 
bined with  jade  or  felspar,  85 ;  one  of 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  rocks,  ib. ; 
blocks  of  it  scattered  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  ib. ;  immense  beds  of  it 
in  the  valley  of  Sass,  ib. ;  also  in  the 
Apennines,  ib. 

Scaglia,  a  mode  of  chalk,  243 ',  account 
of,  in  the  TyrolMe,  247. 


Scattered  blocks  of  granite  in  the  Alps, 
425 ;  in  Cumberland  and  Wales,  37d. 

Schist.    See  Slate. 

Sea,  encroachments  of,  384. 

Seams,  or  partings  in  rocks,  how  to  be 
distinguished  from  strata,  49. 

Secondary  rock  formations  abound  in  re- 
mains of  testaceous  animals,  189 ;  the 
flcetz  or  flat  rocks  of  Werner,  ib, 

strata,  Chapter  XII,  189 ;  min- 


eral and  fossil  characters  of,  ib. ;  suc- 
cession and  tabular  arrangement  of, 
191 ;  section  of,  192;  secondary  strata 
of  Germany,  227. 

Sedfwick,  Professor,  on  the  protrusion 
of  trap  rocks,  169, 171 ;  on  red  sand- 
stone and  magnesian  limestone,  199 ; 
his  opinion  on  the  duration  of  coal  in 
Nortnumberland  and  Durham,  138; 
his  observations  on  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy, 437. 

Sedgwick  and  Murchison  ascertain  the 
occurrence  of  the  lower  beds  of  the 
coal  formation  in  Devonshire,  108;  on 
the  scaglia  of  the  Alps,  247. 

Selenite,  or  crystal lizoa  gypsum,  41. 

Septaria,  or  balls  of  imperfect  ironstone, 
occur  in  London  clay,  267;  Parker's 
cement  made  of  them,  ib. 

Serpentine,  analysis  of,  39 ;  description 
of,  84 ;  localities  of,  ib. ;  passage  of, 
into  potstone,  jade,  and  diallage,  ib. ; 
remarkable  position  of,  in  the  Apen- 
nines,85;  serpentine  sometimes  passoa 
into  trap  when  the  latter  rock  is  in 
contact  with  limestone,  ib. ;  minerals 
associated  with  it  allied  to  talc,  ib. ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  ib. ;  a  beautiful 
variety  in  Anglesea,  approaching  to 
noble  or  precious  serpentine,  ib. 

Shale,  soil  slate,  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bon, 41 ;  called  also  slate  clay,  92, 115. 

Sheep,  varieties  of,  might  be  mistaken 
for  distinct  species  were  their  skins 
only  found  in  a  fossil  state,  286. 

Shells,  chambered,  growth  of,  indepen- 
dent of  animal  volition.  Pre.  Obs., 
xxxii ;  shells  of  mollusca  chance  their 
form  by  change  of  situation,  2t». 

Shell  marl,  392;  remains  of  land  quad- 
rupeds found  in  it,  t^. 

Sionite,  a  variety  of  granite  in  which 
hornblende  supplies  the  place  of  mica, 
63 ;  occurs  in  Malvern  and  in  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  70,  198;  when  horn- 
blende is  abundant,  is  denominated 
greenstone,  161. 

Sienitic  granite,  70 ;  its  passage  into 
sreenstone  and  trap,  71. 161. 

Silex,  or  siliceous  earth,  35;  flint,  chert, 
opal,  agate,  &c.,  modifications  of,  37. 

Sill,  synonymous  with  stratum,  169. 

Silver  ore,  vein  of,  at  Uspalata,  extends 
ninety  miles*  351. 


Sill 


liirinn  mieni(iiHnraof  lower  lrai])>|8abcaaTiiieTolcanMa,  315,316. 

ilidii  hM'i  ■(■  rolled  by  Mr,  MuTcbi)Dii(Subn>en'Lnn    cf   coal    (trUa    under    iht 

"     ~     ui.  and  lubBeou^nl  elevRUon,  149. 

i  of  ibe  PonUnd   M 


bvrJtUM  IhcT  occl 
tbui>nckmSiluK«,91,  109. 

Bimpls  min«n1>  eonipowng  roclu,  snu. 
tnonint,  34,  37. 

Kvslhorium,  an  exiraordinarj  ■diidkI 
found  tumi\  in  ifaa  Mib-Himmabytii 
hilli,  400;  toolbfif,  4<II. 

SixLTsllvjuT,  378;  entoT,  301. 

Skvlrtona,  human,  in  Guadaloupo  Kond- 
NliiTip,  15  :  In  vftrioUB  oaTsnu  in  France 
■ndGormanT.aee— 371 

Slate,  i^allod  alio  tUy  alate  and  argillace- 
DU>  ■rhialas,  41 ;  roofalate,  the  jiurMl 
brm  oT,  I'ft  ;  cutniKinrni  paru 

Chnp.  Vll,  89;   clfivage 

the  TcautI  of  almtiGralion,  !>!;  when 
niagiieaia  prevails,  panra  inlo  toli^j 
alatfl  and  chlorila,  A. ;  cnrbonaceoiis 
mailer  firal  discovered  in  glale  rucki  am 
lliay  approach  Iha  aecODdar}  ilrata. 
93  ;  iinpreaaiona  of  ve^pitablea  in  slate 
riicka,  u. :  icnpreaaiona  of  frma  in  tho 
■tnM  of  Mom  BIbdr  and  Hont  Cenin, 
U. ;  H0Wu  of  pryalallUMIioD  evident  in 


line,  it.  I   tlio  mod  mttallifcroui 
lock*,  principallv  load  and  copper,  it. ; 
■  wn  hind  fouoa  in  coat  airau,  differs 


1  arpst  9 
ock  uH. : 


Stalactites,  described,  375. 

Slaiagmitw,  deacribed,  it. 

BlaluBrj'  marliln,  localiliaB  of  a  apurioni 
nort  in  Scotland,  81. 

SlonrsReld  •late,  190;  description  of, 
993;  eiimnrdiaorv  foul]  rainaiQsin,35. 

Slraln,  uprniBed  by  faiilts,  removal  and 
disappearancB  of.  Chap.  .IX,  143; 
lower  and  upper  ntrnta  brought  to  the 
■Bme  level  by  a  fault,  13b ;  and  by 
ovorlappiDc,lS7;  explained  by  cuu,  (A, 

aeama,  40. 

BlTBiilicalion.  Chap.  IV,  45  ;  the  knowl- 
edge of,  moal  imparlanl  fur  genlogistii, 
46  ;  how  to  obtain  a  dialinct  idea  of  it, 
it. 

BtrallGod  rocks,  43. 

Btratilurm.  parallel  plnnee  in  ifneoue  or 
unslraliEcd  rocks,  rewmbliug  sliala, 
43,  HO. 

Stream  worki,  3Sf). 

Struclure  of  rocks,  43. 

Bub-Apennina  atrau,  fogail  remuna  in, 
3!)1  ;  singular  intermixture  of  ■nimaJ 
roinaina  to  part  of  Ibwe  etnia,  SSS. 


,    Wealden,   333;   aubmertion    anil 
valicin    of  the    ground    in    vaiioiu 
rls  of  the  elobe,  41U,  413. 
•rranean    tire,    graDilir    mouatairu 
'e  their  elevation  to  it,  73. 


Succession,   or   superpotition    of  roclu, 

r«narkaan,181. 
Sulphur  not  a  conatiluent  part  of  rrwks^ 

except  in  the  Ibnn  of  aulphuric  acid. 

36  ;  a  volcanic  product,  33^1. 
Snrfitce  ofllin  globe  changed  byexteiDa 


plalea  flexible,  not  elnsUc 


egrauii 


•  of  Hunt  Blanc 


Talcoiu  alale,  ilmclure   Umioaled,  SO 

anponnceniis  and  iiwtile,  ii. ;  Dcarlj 
oiiicd  to  chlorite  slale,  .*. 

Tarenlaise,  gjpaum  of,  209. 

Tomperalure  of  tho  earth,  grenler  at  a 
former  epoch  than  at  present,  4,  13^, 
427;  on  eolar  radiatrou,  internal  heat 
and  altitude  oftbe  aurface,  ai  affecting 
the  lomperanirB,  43S|  42;>;  on  bbIto- 
namical  caoses  affecting  lemperalnre, 
430;  lemperalure  increases  witb  Uw 
depths  in  wells  and  minea,  431. 

TenerilTe,  Peak  of,  eruptions  from,  314  ; 

Tertiary  strata,  the  lower  or  more  an. 
cicnt  formations  dracTibcd.  Chap 
XVII,  359  :  of  England  and  the  Paii. 
basin,  table  of,  'X3,  378;  dcH-rlptior 
of.  S63,  277;  more  recent  lerliary  it 
various  parls  at  France,  200;  aub 
Apennine  elratfl,  3!:<ll.  Zl;  undei 
freab-waler  slraU  oftEninien.  2!M 
The  names  eocene,  miotene.  and  pli. 
ocene  proposed  to  bo  given  to  ib< 
older,  middle,  and  recent  teniary,  ub 

'hermal  waters  and  hot  springs  probablj 
derive  their  heat  Gum  subterraneaii 
Rre,  72;  ibermal  waleta  of  England 
&c.,  labto  of  their  temperaluie,  443 
DrtheAIpa,447. 
Tilgate  Foreal,  conglomerate  of,  333  : 
'      Huleira  diacovetie*  in,  Saa. 
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Toaibtone  of  Derlnrahire,  102 ;  alternates 
witb  the  metalliferous  limestone,  171. 

Tournal,  M.,  his  opinion  respecting  hu- 
man bones  found  in  caves,  370. 

Tow,  or  combustible  clay  in  coal  mines, 
116. 

Trachyte,  340. 

Transition  rocks,  Chap.  VII,  89—113; 
intermixture  of  igneous  rocks  with 
sedimentary  depositions  frequent  in 
transition  districts,  108  ;  different  char- 
actcrs  of  the  transition  districts  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Devonshire,  lOd.  109 ;  organic  remains 
in  transition  rocKs,  110. 

Transportation  of  loose  stones  and  blocks 
of  granite  and  other  rocks  to  distant 
countries,  377,  424 ;  instances  of,  in 
our  own  island,  378. 

Trap  rocks,  Chap.  X,  158 ;  and  see  Ba- 
salt ;  gradation  of  different  trap  rocks 
into  each  other,  161  ,  much  intermixed 
with  transition  rocks,  108. 

Traumate,  or  ^ey wacke^  94. 

Trebra,  M..  his  observations  on  the  for- 
mation of^  ores,  357. 

Trilobite,  24 ;  peculiar  to  transition  rocks, 
97  ;  eyes  of,  their  structure,  110. 

Troubles  in  coal  fields,  120. 

Truttcnberg  copper  mine,  the  deepest  in 
the  world,  349. 

Tufa,  calcareous,  391. 

—  volcanic,  342 ;  beds  of,  formed  of 
comminuted  trachyte,  ifr. 

Turtle,  fossil  remains  of,  234. 


U. 


Unconformable  position,  10,  48,  53. 
Uralian  Mountains,  67. 


V. 


Vale  of  Thames,  section  of,  explained, 
266; 

Valley  of  les  Echelles,  265. 

Valleys,  formation  of,  Chap.  XXFV,  414 ; 
five  different  theories  of,  considered, 
417,  424  ;  many  valleys  in  the  Alps 
originally  lakes,  416;  some  valleys 
formed  before  the  land  emerged  from 
the  ocean,  424 ;  valleys,  narrow,  ori- 

finate  in  some  instances  from  fissures, 
55. 
Valparaiso,  coast  of,  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake, 73. 
Vegetables,  structure  of,  28 ;  fossil  organ- 
ic remains,  classification  of,  29 ;  their 
importance  in  geology,  30  ;  vegetable 
remains  in  coal  strata,  126,  129 ;  in 
the  strata  above  the  rortland  oolite, 
229 ;  in  the  Wealden  beds,  analogous 
to  thoee  of  tropical  clitaiates,  236. 
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Veins  of  granite,  rising  into  the  slate 
rocks  of  Cornwall,  68 ;  into  gneiss  at 
Aberdeen,  69. 

metallic,  and  metallic  repositories, 

their  structure,  formation,  and  different 
ohenomena  they  present,  Chap.^XX, 

Veinstone,  matrix  organflue ;  the  mineral 
matter  associated  with  metalic  ores  in 
veins  sometimes  arranced  in  successive 
layers  with  the  ore,  348. 

Vera  antique,  84. 

Vertebrated  animals,  division  of,  into 
four  classes,  ^. 

Vertical  beds,  or  strata,  mistakes  respect- 
ing them,  50 ;  remarks  on,  56 ;  ver- 
tical beds  of  Mont  Blanc,  66 ;  in  the 
Alps,  74,  183 ;  vertical  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  eranite  injunction,  observed 
by  the  author  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Lauterbrun,  To. 

Vesuvius,  long  periods  of  repose  between 
some  of  its  eruptions,  31o. 

Volcanoes,  general  phenomena  of,  311 ; 

gerinds  of  repose,  313;  volcano  of 
umbawa,  ib. ;  of  Popocatapetl,  315 ; 
submarine  volcanoes  near  Iceland,  i^.; 
near  the  Azores,  316 ;  near  Sicily. 
ib, ;  volcanic  eruptions  of  water  and 
mud,  317 ;  fish  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
318  ;  geysers  and  boiling  springs,  ib. ; 

Soups  of  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of 
e  globe,  319 ;  connection  between 
distant  volcanoes,  320 ;  destruction  of 
volcanoes,  ib. ;  remarkable  fall  of  the 
largest  volcano  in  Java,  321 ;  ancient 
extinct  volcanoes,  ib. ;  extinct  volca- 
noes of  Auvcrgne,  323 ;  the  Puy  de 
Pariou,  cut  of,  £24  ;  volcanic  domes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clermont,  327 ;  a  hol- 
low dome  near  Batavia,  ib. ;  the  Puy 
de  Ddme,  ib. ;  Pu^  de  Chopine,  a 
granitic  mountain  m  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  cut  of,  335 ;  extinct  volca- 
noes near  the  Rhine,  329 ;  craters  of 
elevation.  330 — 334  ;  observations  on 
volcanic  beat,  perhaps  connected  with 
electrical  action,  337;  pseudo-volca- 
noes, ib. 
Volcanic  rocks  and  products,  338—344 ; 


Voltaic 
opinions  of  its  agency  in  the  fbrmatioh 
of  metallic  ores,  356  ;  experiments  of 
Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Fox,  361. 

Von  Buch,  his  observations  on  dolomite, 
201 ;  on  craters  of  elevation,  332. 

Vosges  mountains,  geology  of,  196. 

W. 

Wacke,  161 ;  earthy  basalt,  175. 
Watt,  Mr.  Gregory,  experiments  on  lava 
and  basalt,  177. 


^IfliM  iImIiiii  li'ii  sRecuor,  when  nu- 
•4  tar  MnUwtiakvB,  SOQ.  { 

Way-bowdi,  An.  I 

Wulden  tNKlB,Cli*p.  XIV,2£) :  of  Kent 
utdSuwi.aai;  aiuiof.2)S;  Wul- 
ilui  of  DnrMUbirw,  d. :  Ui.  MuiWirs 
liimiiiuui  H'-munl  af,  2^  ;  orgviio  tv- 
naiiu  In,  236 ;  mbmcrseDca  and  bIc-  ' 

WftiMP.r,  Mr.,  hii  account  oT  the  •mia 
of  ih*  I«Ic  of  Wifbt.  278. 

Wtlb.  Ibp  waters  lu,  loinvliiDei  ron- 
noetpd  wiib  (ublcmnraii  rurrvnu, 
367;  wells.  ArtciiBo,  trmp«nliira  in- 
ereui-B  «ith  lb«  depth,  *3l.  ' 

Wntborj  Cliff.foMilboDH  in.  SO.  \ 

W«nwr'>  th««t]r  of  the  nrigin  of  banlt, 
17!)  ;  of  BHitallie  teim,  35:1 ;  of  the 
tbnnniun  of  Tallaji,  417.  I 

WajiBomb,  buTDina  cliS*,  237;  W«y- 
nitiuth  diiilneli,  ftuli  in,  rsmark*  iipon, 


Wood  cotl,   or  brown  cd«I. 

origin, 

taS;  .iBovpj,,*.; 

at  Cull 

OfOi 

1,  a  i . 

found 

it,  a.-, 

roal. 

,130. 

,  Woodward.  Mr.  8.,  hi 

>»  account  of  Nor- 

'     folk  Cn>s,  997. 

,Wt»!0'.  NertHill,  97, 

.Yollow  Rivnr   of  China,  mud  brauht 

'     down  by.  386. 

YordoaCnveJOl. 


24A. 
Whrtsionn.  or  hone,  n  variety  of  talcy 

sIUd  witb  (guana.  93. 
WhinUonp,  a  proiiDciat  name  for   trap. 

rock*.  SIS. 
sill,   169;    ProfeiMir   8edf-' 

wiek'.  account  of.  170;  Mr.  W.  Hut- 

toi.-»  account  of,  178.  i 


Zeolite,  175. 

ZoophvtcB  aod  molluscous  aniraala. — 
'Hicir  orguiic  r«maiiu  forai  a»  incuo- 
■idurable  portiaii  of  th«  earth'*  «irfic«, 
S3;  rooj  bnve  the  )>ot>er  uf  Bwnrtiug 
thu  calvweoiM  matter  of  which  iboir 
foMil  remaipB  are  cbii'fly  cumpond.  S3. 

ZalL'hsleio,  or  msgnaBiaii  limtwluoe,  mt. 
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Aqaatic  animals,  fossil  remains  of,  478. 
Aqueous  action,  its  importance  in  geol* 

Ofjy 491. 

Astronomy,  modem,  asserted  to  be  con- 
trary to  scripture,  in  1622,  as  modem 
seoiocy  is  now  held  to  be  by  some,  569. 

Bueweirs  Introduction  to  Geology,  its 
▼aloe,  461. 

Berkeley,  extract  from,  on  fossil  and  oth- 
er relics,  474. 

Bible,  not  a  book  of  physical  science,  538. 

Boalders  in  the  U.  S.,484. 

Brecciated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  517. 

Backland*s  Bridgewator  Treatise,  its  tsI 


Diluvial  torrents,  their  operations,  WL 
scratches  and  furrows,  553. 


Diluvium,  contentft  of,  5S3 ',  594. 
Earth,  density  of,  466.  • 

limits  to  our  knowledge  of,  466. 

supposed  by  some  to  be  formed 


ne,  506. 


549. 


his  opinions  on  diluvial  effects, 


Cattskills,  their  evidence  of  geological 
revolutions,  519. 

Chalk  formation,  fossils  of,  543. 

— equivalent  of  in  the  U. 

a,  485. 

Classification  and  nomenclature  of  rocks, 
487. 

Coal,  its  vegetable  origin  and  slow  and 
rapid  formation,  513 ;  552. 

Cosmogony,  various  hypotheses  concern- 
ing, 539,  &c. 

Cragleith,  fossil  trees  of,  514. 

Craters  of  volcanoes,  5SS8. 

Creation,  epochs  of,  554 ;  560. 

Crocodiles,  fossil,  511. 

Crystallization  in  rocks,  530 ;  proximate 
causes  of,  533. 

Day,  length  of  at  the  poles,  571. 

length  of  in  different  planets,  ih. 

Days  of  the  creation,  may  have  been  pe 
nods  of  indefinite  length,  554 ;  557^ 

,  illustrations  of  this 

position,  558 ;  566. 

Death  of  animals,  563. 

Deluge  of  Noah,  insufficient  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  geology,  521 ;  d25 ; 
548;  551. 

Deluges,  partial,  recognized  by  geolo- 
gists, 44o. 

D^rts  of  sand,  522. 

Diluvial  deposits,  520 ;  549. 


out  of  the  ruins  of  a  previous  world, 

541. 
Earth's  formations,  five  different  theories 

for  reconciling  the  geological  Acts  with 

the  scripture   history,  o39— 565;    no 

necessarv    discordance    between    the 

facts  ana  the  history,  ib. 
Elements,  possible  modes  and  results  of 

their  action,  496. 
Elevation  of  the  land,  546. 
Epochs  of  creation,  560. 
Europe,  central,  mountains  of,  481. 
Extinct  volcanoes.  528.  « 

Fire,  water  and  electricity,  their  agency 

in  the  earth,  489. 
Forest,  fossil  of  Portland,  514. 
Fossil  Fishes,  476 ;  of  Mount  Bolca,  505. 
Vegetables,  477. 


^^  -    — Q  —  — »    —   -  ^^ 

Fossils  of  the  Chalk  and  Tertiary,  478. 
Fragmentary  Rocks,  517 ;  their  origin, 

Galileo,  judgment  upon,  for   heretical 
views  in  astronomy,  569. 

Galvanic  agency  in  producing  crystalliza- 
tion, 534. 

in  the  earth,  498. 


Geology,  general  object  of,  464. 

positive  and  speculative,  H. 

mode  of  investigation  pursued 


in,  467 ;  sources  of  knowledge   con- 
cerning, 467 — 474. 

its  beauty  and  interest  as  a  sci- 
ence, 474. 

Geological  knowledge,  former  and  pres- 
ent state  of  in  the  U.  8.,  465 ;  its  im- 
portance to  theolo^aos,  576. 
structure,  its  influence  on  soci- 


ety, 483. 


agents  and  j^eoloirical  theory, 
su^estions  concerning,  489. 

its  accordance  with  revelation, 


472. 
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